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HE primary View of the following Piece was, doubt- 
leſs, :ndirettly to convey Inſtruction to the King, in his 
Deſign of uniting the two Kingdoms A Subjett aſter- 
wards thoroughly digeſted, and cloſely ſtudied by the 

uthor, in all its Branches, under the Title of Certain Articles, 
or Conſiderations, touching the Union of the Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, collected and diſperſed, for his Majeſty's bet- 
ter Service *. | | | 

To gain the more favourable audience of a Prince who valued 
himſelf for his Learning, the Author ſeems to have choſe this 
learned Expedient ; and under pretence off reviving the Perſian 

Magick, reads a political Lecture apon the proper method of 
uniting Kingdoms. Tet this primary Intention did not over-rute 
the Author's Deſign of giving a Specimen of what may, both 

from the nature of the thing, and the ancient accounts, be 

rationally conceived a part of the Perſian Magick; viz. the 
drawing Rules and Maxims of Goyernment from Phyſical Ob- 
ſervations ® : Which is alſo ſaid to be done, with great Exattneſs, 
by the Chineſe. The Subjef# is proſecuted by the Author in the 
fame manner as he interprets the Heathen Mythology, in bis 

Sapientia Veterum. And in that manner it had been eafy for a 
perſon of his extenſfue Knowledge in Phyſicks and Politicks, Zo 
have wrote a Syſtem of this kind of Perfian Magick : A Work re- 
ſerved for ſome other eminent Philoſopher and Politician, to jins/h 
upon this Plan. 


2 See Mr. Blackbourne's Edition of the Author's Works, Vol. IV. p. 234. | 

Þ For more particular Informations in this reſpe& conſult the De Augmentis Scientia- 
rum, Sect. III & VI. and Dr. Hyde's Hiſtoria 13 Veterum Perſarum, coramq; Ma- 
gorum, & c. p. 374, & c. | | * | 
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Us no wonder, excellent King, that when Heraclitus the obſcure, political 
bad publiſh'd a certain Book, not now extant, many took it Rules drawn 
for a Diſcourſe of Nature, and others for a Treati/e of Politicts: . 7 
1 For there is a great affinity between the Rules of Nature, and dions —_ 
the true Rules of Policy; the one being no more than an Order in the Government the Perfians. 
of the Morid, and the other an Order in the Government of a State. Whence 

the Kings of Perſia were educated, and inſtructed in a Science that went 

by a name of great reverence, tho now degenerated, and taken in an ill! 


ſenſe : For the Perfian Magick, which was the /ecret Literature of their Kings, 
political ſenſe thus making the fundamental Laws of Nature, an Origin, 


1. 7 


patch and, occaſions, yet are to be cigfnt and regular, without, way . 
% ³oW⁴ % TTT In 


Rain. 


levy, and take from both thoſe Elements in Vapour, they ſpend, and return 
ae er to ie 
and di 


"a ö % 225 lids 25d LEPC « 3) * $254 91 81 4 $1 £33 E MF oy 4 © a MT a 
4. t. chiefly they expreſs d, and explain d to them che nal The general 
ware all things ſübſiſt, and are t al affections 


taking place 


Law ef Natur en L.A ſubſiſt, anc F 3 Vg. t 
things in Nature, 7 0" they have their on private and particular affetions and f particular. 


© See the' Pe Aiigmenrs Scientidrum, Ne, II. JJ... a OP . 
The Author makes a dagpy .ofe of wg metho#'in his oli Palbidit zy t £51and 
conftantly draws an Muſtrares is Politicks from” Phifoſophy; and examples” t Niu 2 
And ſurely ie might be effected, by thus making the Sen 

the Univerſe, a Model" for the Government of States. See ile aplentia Peer um, Seck. 111. , 

* The Author fhews great Audi in Y eral ' Applications to Ti | 
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6 I SPECIMEN 
appetites, which they follow in ſmaller matters, when free from more general and 
common Reſpects; yet, when there is cauſe for ſuſtaining the more GENERAL, 
forſake their own particulars, and conſpire to uphold the Publick. Thus we fee Iron 
in a ſmall quantity will aſcend, and % tam the COON; by a particular 
ſympathy : But if the Iron be in any large quantity, it drops its appetite 
4 ier to the Loadftone, and, life a nk s cleaves 2 the Kari 
which is the Region of maſſy bodies. Sv Water, and other matters, fall 
towards the centre of the Earth, which is their Region or Country; and yet 
nothing is more uſual in Vater- works and Engines, than for the Water, ra- 
ther than ſuffer any diſunion in Nature, to aſcend ; and forſaking the love 
of its own Region or Country, apply itſelf to the Body next adjoining. 

Sudden 6. There are numerous Examples of this kind. Your Majeſty ſingled 
Change! out one in your gracious Speech of Thanks to your Council, when princely 
uſually at- . 8 X RY | 
tended with acknowledging their vigilancy and merits, you were pleas'd to note, that 
violence. it was a Succeſs and Event above the courſe of Nature, to have /o great a 
change brought about with ſo great quiet: betauſe ſudden mutations as well in a 
State as in Nature, rarely happen without violence and perturbation . Whence 
again I conclude there isa congruity between the Principles of Nature and Policy. 
And, left your own Inſtance ſhou'd ſeem to contradict the aſſertion, I offer 
your Majeſty a type, or example in Nature, much reſembling this event in 
your State; viz. Earthquakes, which often produce great terror and ſur- 
prize, but no real miſchief; the Earth trembling for a moment, and ſud- 
| denly eſtabliſhing itſelf in a perfect quiet again. 3 | 
An attempt 6. This Knowledge therefore of making the Government of the World a Mirror 


to revive the for the Government of a State, being molt loſt, by reaſon, perhaps, of the 


geek, i * ; difficulty for one man to compaſs both Philoſophies 8; I have thought pro- 


Inſtance of per to make ſome little Eſay to revive it, in treating of one particular h, 


ur wherewith I humbly preſent your Majeſiy: For as *tis a Form of Diſcourſe 
oms. 3 a . 3 2 
antiemiy aſed to Kings; what King could it more properly be laid before, 
than a King ſtudious of joining contemplative and active Virtue together? 
"Aud parti. 7. Your Majeſty is the firſt King, who had the honour of being the 
cularly ap- Corner-Stone to unite theſe two mighty and warlike Nations of England and 
lied to the Seotland, under one ſovereignty and monarchy. It does not appear by the 
Englan Mas Records or Memoirs of any true Hiftory; and ſcarce by any fabulous Nar- 
Scotland. ration, or Tradition, that ever this Iſland of Great Britain was from any 
antiquity united ander one King before this day. And yet there are no Moun- 
tains nor Ridges of Hills; no Seas or great Rivers; no diverſity of Tongue or 
gange, that has invited, or provoked, this ancient ſeparation or divorce. 
The Lot of Spain was to have the ſeveral kingdoms of that Continent, ex- 
cept Portugal, united in a late age; and now in our age that of Portugal 
alſo: Which was the laſt that held out from being incorporated with the 
4 . ; 4 wy 2 $4 4 e > 4 2 aa * * \ 4 r reſt. 
This is ſpoke with regard to the King's firft coming in. See SUPPLEMENTII, , 
. £ For it is very rare that Politicians are good Natural Philoſophers ; tho doubtleſs many 
excellent , Rules and Examples of Government are eaſily deriyable from Phyſical Obſer- 
vations, 88 f | 3 1 dt tt 
yx, the Conſideration of the Union betwixt England and Scotland; ſo that the fol- 
lowing Doctrine chiefly regards this particular Union; without taking notice of the other 
Points of Government; ſuch as Conqueſt, Laws, Liberties, Civil Rites, Taxes, Trade, Reli- 


= 


jon, &c. which might perhaps be advantageouſly treated in the ſame manner; by copy- 
; boy Nature, or the Willom iſplay'd in the Government of the World and its TO 


of the PERSTAN MAGICK. : 7 
reſt. It has likewiſe been the Lot of France, much about the ſame time, 
to have re-annex*d to that Crown the ſeveral Dutchies and Portions which 


were in former times diſſever'd. The Lot of this Ifland is the laſt, 

reſerved for your Majeſty's times, by the ſpecial providence and favour 

of GoD, who has brought you to this happy conjunction with great 

conſent of hearts, in the ſtrength of your years, and the maturity of your 

experience. Tt remains, therefore, that I ſet before your Majeſty the 

Grounds of Nature, in the union and commixture of Bodies; and the correſpond- 

ence they have with the Grounds of Policy, in the conjunction of States and 

Kingdoms. : 

85 Firſt then, the Poſition that Force is corroborated hy Union; being one That Force 

of the common notions of the mind, needs no great induction or illuſtra- is ſtrength- 

tion. (1.) We find the Sun in Leo cauſes more vehement heats than when ane 

in Cancer; tho his Rays are more perpendicular in the latter Sign: The Exemplified 
reaſon whereof, in great meaſure, has been truly aſcribed to the conjunction by the Sun 

and cor-radiation of the Sun with four Stars of the firſt magnitude; viz. “ Leo. 

Sirius, Canicula, Cor Leonis, and Cauda Leonis. (2.) So the Moon, hkewiſe, The Moon. 

whilſt in Leo; is by ancient tradition ſaid to be at the heart; not for any 

affinity which that Place of the Heavens can have with that part of the 

human Body; but becauſe the Moon is then, thro? her conjunction and 

near approach to the aforeſaid fx d Stars, in greateſt ſtrength and influ- The durabi- 
ence; and thence operates upon that part in inferior bodies, which is prin- 4 of Zi. 

cipal, and moſt vital. (3.) Thus again, Waters and Liquors, in ſmall quan- 77” large 

tity, eaſily putrefy and corrupt; but in larger quantities ſubſiſt long; a FI 

from-the eee they receive by union. (4.) So in Earthquakes, the more tle prejudice 

2 ones do little hurt, by reaſon of the united weight they offer to Cem general 
ubvert ; but limited and particular Earthquakes have often overturned arthquakes. 

whole Towns and Cities. | 2 5 

9. The force of Union tlierefore is evident: But the manner of Union may Union by - 
require a fuller illuſtration. It will not at preſent be pertinent to treat of % exem- 

Union by Victory, when one body merely ſubdues another, and converts the? _ Ce” 
ſame into its own nature; extinguiſhing and expelling the parts it cannot ions. . 

overcome: As when the fire converts wood into fire; purging away the 

ſmoke and the aſhes, as matters unapt to inflame: Or when the body of a 

Irving creature converts and aſſimilates food and nouriſhment, purging off 

and expelling what it cannot convert. For theſe repreſentations anſwer in 

matters of Policy to Union of Countries by conqueſt; where the conquering 

State extinguiſhes, extirpates, and expells any part of the State conquered, 

which it finds ſo contrary, as not to be alter d or converted. And there- 

fore, leaving violent Unions, we will conſider only ſuch as are natural. © | 

Io. It is an excellent Difference which the beſt Obſervers of Nature The Difir- 


make between Compoſition and Mixture, or putting together and mingling : 2 _ 
ompoſitiou 


The one being but a conjunction of bodies in place; the other of quality and 2 1 

conſent : The one, the mother of Sedition and Alteration; the other of Peace * 

and Continuance; the one rather a Confufion than an Union; the other proper- 

ly an Union. Therefore we ſee (1.) that thoſe Bodies call'd imperfet# Mixts, * Examp 

continue not; but are ſoon diſſolved. For *example, Snow and Ice, which A 26g 
5 ' : . ; are IXIHTES, 


i The due Proſecution of this Difference, in its phyſical Cauſes, might import natural 


4 . * * ” 


Philoſophy, no leſs than civil Policy, 
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8 S PE CTIHEN 


are 8 of Air and Hater, eaſily ſever and diſſolve; the water 


cloſing together, and excluding the Air. (2.) So the three bodies cele- 


brated by the Alchemiſis, as the three Principles of Things; viz. Earth, 


Mater, and Oil; or Salt, Mercury and Sulphur, if united only by compoſe 
tion, or putting together, we ſee how weakly and rudely-they incorporate: 
For Water and Earth make but an imperfect Slime; and tho forced toge- 


ther by agitation,” yet upon a little ſtanding, the Earth ſubſides to the bot- 
tom. (3.) So when: Water and Oil, are by agitation brought to an Un- 


Of perfect 


Mixture. 


The Doftrins 
applied to 
civil Policy; 


And illuftra- 
ted in the 
Roman State. 


guent; yet after a little ſtanding, the Oil will float a-top: For theſe im- 
perfect Mixtures continue no longer than they are forced; and ſtill in the 
a the worthieſt gets uppermoſt. (4.) But the caſe is otherwiſe in per- 
fett Mirtures. Thus the three bodies of Earth, Water, and Oil, when 
join' d in a Vegetable or Mineral, are ſo united, as that without great ſubtil - 
4 * of art, and force of extraction, they cannot be ſeparated and reduced to 
ſame ſimple bodies — the difference between Compoſition and 
Mixture is clearly this; + ghee u is the joining, or putting together of 
Bodies without a new FORM; 7 — the joining, or putting together of 
Bodies, under a new FORM. For the zew FORM is the common Link, without 
which the old ones will be at firife and diſcord *. 

11. To refle& this Zight of Nature upon Matters of State : Two different 
kinds of Policy have been practiſed for uniting and conjoining of States 
* and Kingdoms; the one is to retain the ancient FORM ftill ſevered, and 
_ only conjoin'd in Sovereignty; the other to ſuperinduce a new FORM, agreeable 
and convenient to the entire State. The former of theſe has been the more 
- uſual, and is the eaſeſt; but the latter the more happy. For whoever atten- 
tively revolves the Hiſtories of all Nations, and forms a true judgment 
upon them, will conclude that no States, beſides the Roman, were a good com- 
mixture. And this being the beſt State in Hiſtory, and the beſt Example 
to our preſent point, we will chiefly inſiſt upon it. In the Antiquities of 
Rome, Virgil brings in Jupiter, by way of Oracle or Prediction, ſpeaking 
of the mixture of the Trojans and the [talians, where Fupiter makes a kind 


of partition or diſtribution ; viz. that Zaly ſhou'd give the Language and 


the Laws; Troy a Mixture of men, and ſome religious Rites ; and both peo- 
ple ſhou'd meer in the ſole name of Latins /. 

12. Soon after the foundation of the City of Rome, the ee and 
Sabines mingled upon equal terms: Wherein the interchange went ſo even, 
that, as Livy notes, the one Nation gave name to the place, the other 
to the people. For Rome continued the name, but the people were call'd 

uirites ; which was the Sabine word, deriv'd from Cures, the country of 


Tatias. 35 WE. 2 13s. Duc 


* Whoever wou d ee, this Perſs an Magich i in other . of Government, ſhou'd 
imitate the Author in thus keeping a ſteady Eye both upon Nature and Art; or Phyſicks 


and Politicks, at the ſame time: A thing whereof there are numerous inſtances in his 
| Writings; more particularly in the Sapientia Veterum. See SUPPLEMENTYVII. Sect. III. 


1 Sermonem Auſonii patrium moreſq; teneggunt : 
ay z oft nomen erit ; commixti corpore tantum, 
8 . 2 Teucri; morem, rituſq; ſacrorum 
Adjiciam; faciamgz omnes, uno ore, Latinos. 


Hine genus Auſonie miſtum, quod ſanguine ſurget, 
Supra — fg ire Dot — vad. n. Lib. XII. v. 834, &c. 


* 


of the PERSIAN MAGICK. 9 

13. But what is chiefly to be obſerved in the whole continuance of the Roman 
Government; they were ſo liberal of Naturalization, that in effe& they made 
perpetual Mixtures. For the manner was to naturalize, not only particular 
perſons, but Families, Lineages, and even whole Cities and Countries. Whence 
at length Rome became a Patria Communis, or common Country, as ſome Civi- 
tans call it. | | T2 | 

134. So we read of St. Paul, after he had been beaten with rods, and there- 
upon charged the officer with the violation of the privilege of a citizen of 
Rome; the captain faid to him, Art thou then a Roman? That privilege has coft 

me dear. To whom St. Paul replied, but I was ſo born; and yet, in another | _ 
place, St. Paul profeſſes that he was a Jeu by tribe: Whence tis manifeſt that 
ſome of his anceſtors were naturalized; and ſo the Right was convey'd to him 
and their other deſcendants. Thus it was one of the firſt deſpites done to 
Julius Ceſar, that whereas he had obtain*d Naturalization for a City in Gaul, a 
Perſon of that City was beaten with rods by the conſul Marcellus. So we find 
in Tacitus, that in the Emperor Claudius's time, the wilder part of the Nation 
of Gaul, call'd Comata, ſued to be made capable of becoming Senators and 
Officers of Rome : And after long Debate, it was carried that they ſhould be 
admitted. So likewiſe Macbiavel, enquiring the cauſes of the growth of the 
Roman Empire, gives judgment, that there was none greater; for this reaſon, 

that the State ſo eafily compounded and incorporated with ſtrangers. | | 

15.* Tis true, moſt States and Kingdoms have taken the contrary method; 4 contrary 
whence the enlargement of Empire and Territory became matter of burthen ce in 
to them, rather than ſtrength ®: And even kept alive the ſeeds and roots of e _—_ 

revolts and rebellions for many ages; as we ſee by a freſh and remarkable Fan. 1+ 

Example in the kingdom of Aragon: Which, tho united to Caſtile by mar- trary effects. 
riage, not by conqueſt, and ſo deſcended in hereditary: union for more than a hits 
hundred years; yet becauſe it was continued in a divided Government, and 
not well incorporated and cemented with the other Crowns, . now lately enter'd 
into a rebellion, on account of their liberties. J | 
16. The ſeveral parts of the FoRM_ whereby States and Kingdoms become Four Parti- 
Perfectly united, are, beſides the ſovereignty itſelf, four; viz. (1.) Union in Name; cnlars re- 
(2.) Union in Language; (3.) Union in Laws; and (4.) Union in Employments. _—_ abe, 
(I.) For Name; tho it ſeem but a ſuperficial and outward matter; yet it of States viz, 
carries great impreſſion, and enchantment: The general and common name of (i.) 
Grecia made the Greeks always ready to unite (tho otherwiſe full of Diviſi- CR 8 
ons amongſt themſelves) againſt other Nations, which they call'd Z arbarous. is 
The Helvetian Name is no fall Cement to their Leagues and Confederacies. The 
common name of Spain, no doubt, has been a ſpecial means of the better union 
and conglutination of the ſeveral kingdoms of Caſtile, Aragon, Granada, Na- 
varre, Valencia, Catalonia, and the reſt ; comprehending Portugal, of late. 

17. (2.) For Language, tis needleſs to inſiſt upon it; becauſe both your (.) 
Majeſty's kingdoms are of one Language, tho of ſeveral Dialefts; and the Language 
difference is ſo ſmall between them, as promiſes rather an Enrichment of one + 
Language, than a Continuation of two. _ 642 5 

m See the Fable of Perſeus explain'd in the De Augmentis Scientiarum, Sect. II. See alſo 
Sect. XXV. of that Work, and the S apientia Vererum, SUPPLENENT VII. SeR. III. 

Vo. II. Go ; 6— (22) nForz 
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10 A SPECIMEN, &c. 
(3. (3.) For Laws, in general; which are the principal fnews of Government ; 
2 under they may be of three kinds; viz. (I.) Jura, which I term Freedoms or Pri- 
Fran ang vileges; (2.) Leges, or Judicial Laws; and (3.) Manners. For Freedoms and 
| Privileges; they were among the Romans of four kinds or degrees; viz. (1.) Jus 
Connubii; (2.) Jus Civitatis; (3.) Jus Suffragit; and (4.) Jus Petitionis, or 
Honorum. 1. Jus Connubii is a thing at preſent out of uſe: For Marriage is 
open betwixt all Diverſities of Nations. 2. Jus Civitatis anſwers to what we 
call Denization, or Naturalization. 3. Jus Suffragit anſwers to our Voice in 
Parliament; and 4. Jus Petitionis anſwers to our place in Council, or Office. 
The Romans afterwards ſeparated theſe Freedoms ; granting Jus Connubii, fine 
civitate; Civitatem fine Suſfragio; and Suffragium fine Fure Petitionis ; which 

| was commonly with them the laſt | R ; | 
Judicial 18. For thoſe we call Judicial Laws : * Tis a matter of curioſity and incon- 
119 A yenience to endeavour the extirpation of all particular Cuſtoms; or to draw alt 
Subjects to one place of Fudicature and Seffion. * Tis ſufficient that there be an 
Uniformity in the principal and fundamental Laws, both Ecclefiaftical and Civil. 
And Man- 19. For Mamers; a conſent in them is to be induſtriouſly ſought, but not 


_— " enforced: As nothing breeds ſo much pertinacity in a People to hold their 
Cuſtoms, as ſudden and violent Attempts to change them. | 
(4.) 20. And for Employments; it requires no more, than to carry an indifferent 


it's Sr hand, and ſhew no favour to one Nation more than another ®. 
Two capital 21. There remains only to remember, from the Grounds of Nature, the tuo 
Rules of Union conditions of perfect Mixture; the firſt whereof is Time. The natural Philo- 
in Govern- ſophers ſay well, that Compoſition is the work of Man; but Mixture the work of 
pres — Nature. For tis the office of man to make a fit application of bodies together: 
; ; 4 
viz. To allow But the perfect fermentation and incorporation of them muſt be left to Time 
Time, and Nature; and all unnatural haſtening does but diſturb the Work, not 
promote it. So after the Graf# is put into the Stock and bound up; it 
muſt be left to Time and Nature to make that continuous, which at firft was 
but contiguous. And *tis not any conſtant preſſing or thruſting of the Parts 
together, that will haſten Nature's Seaſon; but rather hinder it. So in Li- 
| guers, thoſe Commixtures which are at the firft troubled, grow afterwards 
clear and ſettled, by the benefit of Reſt and Time. OR 5 | 
And ſuſer 22. The Second Condition is, that the greater draw the leſi. So when two 
ud. 5-4 Lights meet, the greater darkens and dims the leſſer. And when a ſmaller 
leſs, River runs into a larger, it loſes both its Name and Stream. And hereof we 
T2 ſee an excellent Example in the Kingdoms of Judah and [ae]. The Kingdom 
of Judah contained two Tribes; the Kingdom of [/rae/ ten. King David 
reigned over Judah for certain Years; and after the Death of Ihboſheth, the 
Son of Saul likewiſe obtainꝰd the Kingdom of /rael. This Union continued 
in him, and in his Son Solomon, ſeventy years, at leaſt, between them both: 
But becauſe the feat of the Kingdom was kept till in F#dah, and fo the 
leſs ſought the greater; upon the firſt occaſion offer'd, the Kingdom broke 
again, and ſo continued ever after o. = DV Es 
n Might not the ſeyeral Caſes aboyemention'd be exemplified, and illuſtrated, by apt Phy- 


ſical Obſervations ? | 3 
© This Piece is only propoſed as a BM G . Work; and may in ſome mea- 
ſure be ſupplied from the Doctrine of Government, deliver'd in the De Augmentis Scientiarum, 


Sea. XXV. the Sapientia Veterum, SUPPLEMENT VII. Sect. III. the Piece of War, Su p- 
PLEMENT XII. and the Prudent Stateſman, SUPPLEMENT XIII. | | 
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PREFACE. 


H IS is an inper fett Piece, and, doubtleſs, never intend- 
ed by the Author to be publiſh'd; till it had, in his uſual 
manner, undergone a ſtrict Correction. | 


T he Original — 5 yo of the Scripta, or the Author's 


Latin Poſthumous Pieces publiſh'd by Gruter ; and is inconſiderately 
tac d to certain imperfect Chapters of the De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, under the Title of Deſcriptio Globi IntelleQualis. The 
Deſign, However, appears by the Introduction, to have been com- 
pleatiy form d in the Mind of the Author; tho not executed in 
all its Parts; nor perfectly indeed in any one For the firſt 
Part, which is the only one we have of it, wants the Uſes pro- 
miſed in the Introduction. Had it been finiſh'd, it might have 
nobly ſupplied the Animated Aſtronomy ſet down for deficient 
in the De Augmentis v; and, as it now ſtands, it exhibits the 
whole Plan, executes ſome confiderable Proportion, and inſtructs 
a leſs able Architect to carry on the Work. 

The Author proceeds in the cautions way of Enquiry, by Que- 
ſtions, and Arguments on both ſides; without 3 to de- 
termine any thing in a Subjett that lies ſo remote from direct Ex- 
periment. This Method has, perhaps, been too much neglected by 
Writers in Aſtronomy ; for Queſtions are in the power of the 
Queriſt, and may gradually lead to great and ſolid Diſcoveries ; 
whilſt a dogmatical Procedure, pretending to over-rule things, 
zs often fruſtrated, or falſify'd by farther Enquiry. | 


» See the De Augmentis Scientiarum, Sect. IV. 4, "TY 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. = HE Hiſtory of the Celeſtial Bodies ſhould be ſimple, and unmix- wakedneſs 


ed with Mens Conceits, or Opinions; and candidly drawn up, 


_ without any Tincture of Præoccupation, or fondneſs for Theory; 
ſo as, ſeparately and nakedly, to exhibit thoſe Phenomena, which 


are, at preſent, bundled and dreſs'd up into Theories and Syſtems. We vens. 


would, therefore, have this Hiſtory wrote in ſuch a manner, as if no De- 
cree had paſs'd; nor any thing been dogmatically aſſerted in all Afronomy 
and Aſtrology: And only the Obſervations, in both, had been taken, and 
the Experiments made, and ſet down with Accuracy, Judgment and Per- 
ſpicuity. But there is nothing of this kind found among us *. Pliny has 
only glanced at the Subject curſorily, and ſomewhat rudely. But perha 
a tolerable Hiſtory of the Celeſtial Bodies might, with the affiſtance of - 4 
modern Obſervations, be drawn from the Works of Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
and other learned Aſtronomers; only ſuch a Hiftory would entirely want 
the Light of Experiments. . 
1 For the reaſon of the Title, See De Augmentis Scientiarum, Sect. IV. 4, & c. ; 
* It were to be wiſh'd that more of it cou'd be found at preſent:; But Men ſeem. 
now ſo thoroughly perſuaded, that they have a true Aſtronomical. Syſtem, on a mathema- 
tical Foundation, as ſcarce to admit of its being called in queſtion. However, it may 
not be amiſs for Poſterity to receive our Doubts as well as our Doctrin s. 
: Which are what mult ſhew the true Cauſes of things, in the Sum and Frame of the 
| 1 | 


os 1 * 
e, 18 44161 


city, required 
in the Hiſtory 


"The Deſign of 2. It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange, that we ſhould here bring the H- 
this Enquit) fems that have been raiſed, improv'd, and enlarg'd with ſo much Labour, 
TP . back to their original, artleſs forms, and ſimple obſervations: But we have 
Toſophy of thea much greater York in view; tho without any intention of loſing the 
Heavens, leaſt of former Diſcoveries. For we here propoſe, not only the buſineſs of 
Aſtronomical Calculations, and ſure Aſtrological Predictions; but a genuine 
Philoſophy, for informing the Underſtanding ; not only a diſcovery of the 

* motions and revolutions of the celeſtial Bodies, but alſo their ſubſtance, in- 
fluence, powers and qualities of all kinds: And this according to the natu- 
ral and ſound reaſons of things themſelves ; without ay credulity, qr 
any ſuperſtitious regard to Traditions: Intending ſuch a Philoſophy as ſhall 
not invent Solutions, plauſibly adapted to the Phenomena z but ſhew wha 

is the real Fact, or Truth, in Nature *. ; 

Theories are 3. *Tis eaſy to perceive, that both they who aſſert the Rotation, and 
endleſs, but they who aſſert the Stability of the Earth, plead and produce Phenomena on 
2 boch ſides, with almoſt equal uncertainty. But the Author of the new 
Aſronomical Syſtem of our time, who makes the Sun the centre of the 
ſecondary movement; and the Earth the centre of the primary; as if the 

Planets peform'd their Revolutions round the Sun (which ſome of the An- 

cients ſuſpected of Mercury and Venus) would have excellently ſolved the 

difficulty, had he verified and confirmed the ſuppoſition”. And we make 

no queſtion but other Conſtructions and Theories of like kind, may be in- 

vented by men of a ſharp and ſubtile genius; but the Perſons who offer us 

ſuch Theories, are not greatly concerned, whether they be perfectly true; 

and only ſuppoſe them for the convenience of calculation, and the forming of 

” " Aftronomical Tables w. Our Deſign, therefore, differs greatly from theirs ; 

as tending not to the diſcovery of Theories, and real Solutions, which may 

be various and numerous; but the truth of tbings, which is ſimple and one: 
And to this diſcovery of Truth, the way is open'd by a genuine and. pure 

.-- Hiſtory of Phenomena; but block'd up by one that is perverted and in- 

7 oe * e e | 

The Enquiry 4. We muſt, however, openly profeſs, that our hope of diſcoveri 

to eee the truth, with regard to nee Bodies, depends nos folety upon ſack 
744% Laws à Hfory, raiſed after our own manner; but much more upon the obſerva- 
of Nature. tion of the common Properties, or the Paſſions and Appetites of the matter 
e both Globes. For as to the Separation that is ſuppoſed betwixt the æthe- 

rial and ſublunary Bodies, it ſeems to us no more than a Fiction, and a de- 

gree of Superſtition, mix d with Raſhneſs: For it is certain, that 5-7-7 


\/ © Doubtleſs this is a juſt and worthy End of the 8 : But what true ſteps have 
been taken towards this End; and how far we are at preſent from it, may deſerye Con- 
ſideration. FV 5 5 
1 Viz. Tycho Brabe. | 
OE not this Suppoſition thought to be well verified, and confirmed, to many in its 
„ | 
' © This ſeems rather a candid Confiruttion of the Author, than the Intention of the The- 

oriſts; who generally deſire the World ſhould take their Solutions for true Diſcoveries, See 

| hereafter, Sect. I. 9. : | | * 
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Effects, as expanſion, contraction, impreſſion, yielding, collection, atiraction, re- 
pulſion, aſſimilation, union, and the like, have place, not only here upon 
the ſurface; but alſo in the bowels of the Earth, and regions of the Hea- 
vens*, And no more faithful guide can be uſed or conſulted, than theſe. 


properties of matter, to conduct the underſtanding to, the depths of tñůe 


Earth, which are abſolutely not ſeen at all, and to the ſublime regions. of 
the Heavens, which are generally ſeen, but falſely ; on account of their 
great Diſtance, the refrattion of the Air, the imperfeftion of Glaſſes, &c. 
The Ancients, therefore, excellently repreſented Proteus as capable of vari- 
ous ſhapes, and a moſt extraordinary Prophet, who knew all things, both 
the paſt, the future, and the Secrets of the preſent : For he who knows 
the uni verſal properties of Matter, and by that means underſtands what may 
be, cannot but know what has been, is, and ſhall be the general ſtate 
and iſſue of things J. Our chiefeſt hope and dependance in the conſidera- 
tion of the Celeſtial Bodies, is therefore placed in phyſical Reaſons ; tho not 
ſuch as are commonly ſo call'd ; but thoſe Laws, with regard to the Appe- 
tites of Matter, which no diverſity of place or region can aboliſh, break 
thro*, diſturb, or alter 2. 95 | 


5. We would not, however, on this account, have Mens Diligence at An Exhor- 
all ſlacken'd, in obſerving and recording the Phænomena of the celeſtial ien to 


afterwards will be the readier and better eſtabliſh'd. And here we canno —_— 


Bodies; for when a larger ſtock of theſe ſhall be procured, every thing ſecute 
nnot 


but congratulate Mankind upon the care, induſtry and alacrity of certain 
Artificers, and Men of Letters; who have lately attempted a new inter- 
courſe or traffick with the celeſtial Bodies, by the means of Tele/copes, and 
optical Inflruments ; as it were, by ſo many boats and ſhips in the way of 
Navigation a. This is an attempt, which we judge extremly noble, and wor- 
thy of Mankind; both in its beginning and end : the rather, becauſe the 
obſervers are no leſs commendable for their fidelity, than their enterprize ; 
as having ingenuouſly and clearly laid down how each Particular appeared 
to themſelves. All that remains, therefore, is only for them to perſevere 
with great Severity of Judgment, and change of Inſtruments; increaſing the 
number of the evidence, or eje-witneſſes; and to try each particular over and over n 
again, in different manners; and laftly to raiſe objections to themſelves, and 
open and explain to others, all the Objeions that may be brought on the con- 
trary fide w 4 the foefion, without deſpifing even the ſlighteſt ſcruple ; left it 
Gould happen to them, as it did to Democritus, in the caſe of the figs, which 
had a boney-tafie; wherein the old Woman proved wiſer than the Philoſopher - 


* On this ſeems founded Sir Iſaac Newton's third Regula Philoſophandi; viz. That thoſe 
Qualities of Bodies which are incapable of Augmentation and Diminution, and hold true in all 
the Bodies whereon Experiments may be made, ought to paſs for general Qualities, refiding in all 
Bodies indifſerently. See his Principia, Lib, III. in init. See alſo bereafter, Sect. I. 1. 
see an Attempt towards enumerating theſe univerſal properties of Matter in the Sylva 
Sylvarum; under the Article CHARACTERS OF MATTER. For «© ge EE 
Such as Reſeftance, Gravity, Impenetrability, &c,, * © (0D 
How far Teleſcopes and other optical Inftruments are improyable to the purpoſes of 
Aſtronomy, has not, perhaps, been hitherto fully conſider'd, eſpecially Sir 1ſaac New- 
tons Reflecting Teleſcope, with regard to the Metal and the Structure. og Er Os 
Vor. II. e e 


18 ALA SPECFMEN 

Fur a mighty. ſlender and ridiculous Error may be the cauſe of great and won- 

_  derful Speculations b. | Ne 

Three Part 5. In order to lay the foundation for a pure and genuine Hiſtory of the 
— ated in « Celeſtial Bodies, we will (1.) propoſe certain capital philoſophical Queries; 
Hiftory of the annexing thereto ſuch Uſes; as may probably be drawn from a conſidera- 
Heavens; tion of the Celeftial Phenomena: And this to ſhew the ſcope of ſuch a 
_ 609 Hiftory as we propoſe; that they who would aſſiſt in its compilement, may 
The End. Perceive its tendency, and alt along bear in mind the Queſtions; whereby 
oy may be directed to procure ſuch a Hiſtory as ſhall ſerve to determine 
theſe Queſfions; and afford other the like fruits and uſes for the ſervice of 
Mankind. The Qrefions we mean are ſuch, as, according to the proper 

. office of Hiftory, enquire into the Fat of Nature; and not into their 
* (2.) Cauſes. (2.) In the next place, we ſhalt diſtinctly ſhew wherein the Hi 
E fory of the Heavens conſiſts ; what are its parts; what things are to be 
learn'd, or carefully fought after; what experiments to be made, and pro- 

cured; and what obſervations to be uſed and conſidered: Thus laying 
| down, as it were, certain Heads of Induttion, or Articles of Enquiry, con- 
And (3.) The cerning the celeſtial Bodiesc. (3.) Laſtly, we ſhall give Directions, how 
Manns the things ſought for ſhould be conſider d, when obtain'd; how they are 
do be exhibited; and how recorded: Leſt, otherwiſe, the diligence uſed in 
-_ + the firſt Enquiry, ſhould come to nothing; or, what is worſe, the ſuc- - 
cCWCeeding ſtru be built upon a weak and treacherous foundationd. 
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The Reaſons 1. FA NY will here ſuppoſe me raiſing the Aſhes of Queſtions 

ſx proceeding IMI long fince bury'd, to join them with others of later Date: Bur 

Indu#tion r, das the Philoſophy we at preſent enjoy, about the Heavens, has no 
KNeſolupion to: ſubmit every thing to our 


Alien, ſtability in it; as tis our fix*d 
. g PO y n . p 


' b” Let it, therefore, be freely queſtion'd even at this Day, whether the Earth has a 
Diarnal and Annual Rotation? Whether all the Stars are ſolid Bodies? Whether a Comet 
ay occaſion a Deluge ? Whether we have a juſt Theory of the Moon? Whether the Cauſe 
ihe Tides is juſtiy allign'd? exc. And this, if it were only to . more rigid and 
pęrfect Demonſtratians: For theſe things are not, perhaps, ſo perfectiy ſettled, as-necef- 
faxily. to. exclude all modeſt, and ſcientifical Doubring, © 
After the ſame-manner, perhaps, as the Author's particular Enquiries into Winds, Liſe 
and Death, Ae are condudted; | b INTO? n one r das lags wy | 
Here are three $ Propoted,. ut- only ie is pi cuted, and that im cy, 
2 mention'd 105 the 55 94 Tis 1 90 were not finiſned: For, tho 
nomy has been ſtrenvouſſy cultivated ſince the Author's, Time; yet the manner of 
2 -has not beenfſuftictendly obſeryed.. 
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of ANTMATED ASTRONOMY. 

new Teſt of Examination, and genuine Induction ; and as, perhaps, if any 
Quaſtions were left untouch'd, ſo much the leſs pains and- diligence would 
be employ'd in the Hiſfory; becauſe it might ſeem needleſs to enquire into 
things, whereof no QUEST 1ON has been ſtarted ; we find it neceſſary to 
take in all the quzsT1oNs, which the Nature of the thing holds out to 
us. Beſides, we are the more willing to admit of Queſtions here; as being 
leſs certain of their Deciſion, by our method; and not ſeeing clearly in- 


to the Iſſuef. | 


2. Let the fi Qvz5sT10N therefore be this. Is TH x RE ANY SVS Weſton 
TEM? Or, Is the Univerſe ſpherical in its whole, and having its proper cen- * £8 
tre; or do the particular Globes of the Earth and Stars, lie /cattered, and ad- there be any 


Hering each to its own ſeat, without any Syſtem, or common Centre ? 


_." Syſtem? 


The Schools of Democritus and Epicurus boaſted, that their Founders hag f. Opinions 


broke down the walls of the World; but this was no exact conſequence of fe. 


their Doctrine: For as Democritus held Matter, or an infinite quantity of 
Seeds, finite in properties and powers, to be in a perpetual agitation and 
by no means fixed from eternity; he was oblig' d, by the force of this 
Tenet, to maintain Worlds of various figures, ſubject to Riſe and Deſtru- 
ction; ſome of them better, and ſome of them worſe N and put 

together; and alſo rough Draughts and er Eſſays of worlds. But ad- 

mitting all this, the portion of matter deſtur'd to form the World within 
our ſight, might have a ſpberical Figure; ſince all his Worlds muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be of ſome Figure. For tho there can be no middle in Infinity, 
yet a round Figure may ſubſiſt in the parts of Infinity, as well in a World 


as in a Ball. | S TR ro 
| of a Syſtem, is that of Th 
Heraclides, Ecphantus, Nicetas, Philolaus, Gilbert, and all thoſe, except againſt 


Copernicus, who make the Eartb a moving Planet. For, according to this 


3. The Opinion which deſtroys the exiſtence 


Opinion, the Planets, and all the numberleſs fixed Stars, both viſible and 
inviſible, have each its own Sphere and primary Form, thro the vaſt ex- 
panſe of the Heavens, where they are ſprinkled like Hands in the Ocean, 
and revolve not about a common Centre, but each in its own Orbit; ſome 


ſimply, and others with a ſmall- 
appears moſt exceptionable in this Opinion, is, that it takes away reſt or 
immobility from Nature: For it ſhould ſeem, that as there are revolving 


As laid down; in the Novum Organum. 

F The Author here appears to intimate ſome * 
ganum, in deducing the ſtrict Philoſopbical Hiſtory of the Heavens; I ſuppoſe on account of 
the Difficulty, or apparent impoſſibility of making the proper Experiments upon the Celeſtial 
Bodies, and procuring Crucial Inſtances. And, perhaps, moxe Caution is here required, 
than ſome. of the modern mathematical, and mechanical Philoſophers have uſed: For 


what certainty is there, that, becauſe all Bodies grapitate here on Earth, therefore the 


Stars and Sun muſt gravitate, after the ſame manner, in the Heavens; before 'ris proved. 
that the Stars and Sun are more than Flame? Tis true, there are other ways of coming 

at the Diſcovery, as Sir 1/aac Newton has ſhewn : But this particular Induckion ſeems, gf 
itſelf roo. haſtily, made; and may deſerve more Intermediates, if procurable, to payer | 
perfectly ſafe and concluſive. See Sir Iſaac Newton's third Regula Philoſophandi, as * 
ted at the beginning of the third Book ef his Principia. See alſo above, Sekt. IV. an; 
compare the whole with the Second Part of the Novurs Orgunmu. 
n $ © .4 4 ETFS $04.% AGES 30 SLA 
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eſſive motion of their Centres. What 


uſt of the Method of his Novum Or- 
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Deciſions; and ſome of them do not. 
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Bodies in the Univerſe, that is, Bodies carried with an infinite, and per- 
petual Motion; ſo, on the contrary, there ſhould be ſome Body at reſt; 
77 middle Nature 8 betwixt the two, being that of Bodies in rectilinear 
otion. 1 
4. But this Queſtion, I beiber there be a Syſiem or not, may receive a 
determination from a deciſion of theſe points; viz. (I.) Whether the Earth 
move, or ſtand ſtill b. (2.) Fhbether the ſubſtance of the fixed s 1 ARS be of 
| .) Whether the interſtellar ſpaces be 
corporeal, or empty of Matter k. For, 1. If the Earth flands ſtill, and the 
Heavens revolve, with a diurnal Motion, then doubtleſs, there is a Sy- 
fem. But if the Earth revolve, it is not thence perfectly ſhewn, that 
there is no Syfem; becauſe there may be another centre of the Sytem, fu 
2. If only the Globe of the Earth be a denſe and ſolid 


| por the Sun n. 
dy, the matter of the Univerſe may ſeem to come together, and be 
conden 


ſed at the Centre®, But if the Moon, or other of the Planets, be 


found to conſiſt of a denſe and ſolid Matter; then denſe Bodies ſhould 
ſeem not to collect to any Centre; unleſs diſperſedly, and, as it were, for- 


ruitouſly. 3. Laſtly, If the interſtellar Spaces be a Vacuum, then each 
Sphere will have firſt finer Efluvia, and afterwards a Vacuum about it; 
but if thoſe Spaces are fill'd with Matter, then there will ſeem to be a col- 


lection of the denſer Bodies in the middle o; whilſt the rarer are thrown 
to the ſurface?. . TE Hh a os | | 
5. Tis of t uſe in the Sciences to underſtand the coupling of Queſti- 


ons ; becauſe ſome of them contain Hiſtory, or matter of 1udufion, for 


T 6. Sup- 


1 ö NY | , s "gt 8 4 
b The later Diſcoveries, ſo far as they go, ſeem rather to ſhew that there is no ſuch 
thing as abſolute Reſt in Nature; unleſs we allow the fixed Stars to be at reſt: But 
whether the whole viſible Syſtem of things be at relative Reſt, or in uniform rectili- 
near Motion, through an infinite Expanſum, ſeems not ſatisfatorify determined, See Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Principia, Lib. III. Prop. XI, XIV, &c. | 
> Strong Arguments are produced by the Moderns, both for the Diurnal and Annual 
Motion of the Earth; but 2323 they ſtill require to be verified. Thus the riſing of the 
equarorial Parts, and the linking of the polar, if well confirm'd by Experience, ma 
poove a Crucial Inſtance for the Diurnal Motion; as the exact Determination of the Para 
Tax of the fixed Stars, may, perhaps a Demonſtration of the Annual. See the Attempt of 
Dr, Hook to prove the Motion of the Earth by Obſervations : Which has alſo been attempted 
ſince by others, but without Succeſs. See Sir 1ſaac Newton's Principia, Lib. III. Prop. XX. 
1 This Point ſtill ſeems to remain conjectural. Z 

* They appear, by Sir Jſaac Newton's Experiments and Calculations, neither an abſolute 
Vacuum, nor conſiderably charged with Matter, See the Principia, Lib. III. Prop. VI. 
And has the Earth, or the Centre thereof, for its Centre. OE Yoo es 
Which comes nearly up to the Caſe lately difcover'd by Sir Iſaac Neuron. 

_ = See Sir 1/aac Newton's Principia, Lib. III. Prop. XX. p. 386 "IRS lte 
See again the Principia, Prop. XX, &c. | G 
The preſent Diſcoveries in Affronomy ſcarce reach beyond that commonly called the 
Solar Syſtem ; including the Earth, Moon, Planets, and Comets: Which appear to make a 
Syſtems, in the Senſe of the Author; unleſs we require the utmoſt Preciſion; the common 
_ Centre. of Gravity of the Earth, Sun, and all the Planet and Comets, being its Centre, and 
not Uiffering much from the Centre of the San. See Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, Lib. 11k. | 
Frop. XII. Corol and Prop. XIIũ.. rr rk 
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6. Suppoſing a Sem; the next QV EST ION will be, WHAT. IS E Nie 
CENTRE OF TRE SYSTEM? e we TT 
For if any one of the Globes muſt be in the place of a Centre, there are c,,;,, ef che 

two principal ones which bid fair for this purpoſe ; viz. the Earth and Sun. Syſtem ? 
The human Sight and inveterate Opinion are on the ſide of the Earth in this 7 _ 
Queſtion : But the greateſt Reaſon here. is, that as all denſe Bodies come 8 th 
into a little ſpace, but rare ones diffuſe themſelves wider; it ſhould ſeem to 

follow, that Matter muſt. contract itſelf about the middle part of the 

World, as the Area of a Circle contracts itſelf to its Centre: This being, 

as it were, the proper and only Seat of denſe Bodies. | 

3 7, On the other ſide; it makes for the Sun, that the thing which has the The Argu- 
1 greateſt efficacy in the Sytem, ſhould have the chiefeſt place aſſigned it; ſo gn for the 
BY as to act commodiouſly, and diffuſe itſelf thro* the whole: But as the Sun 

3 appears to vivify, and anumates the World, by imparting its Heat and 


Light thereto; it ſhould ſeem. very juſtly and regularly placed in the mid-- 


dle of the World. 33 bow i | +, BY 

8. Another Argument on. the ſame ſide is, that the Sun manifeſtly has 
its Attendants or Satellites; viz. Venus and Mercury, and, according to 
the Opinion of Bebo, all the other Planets; whence the Sur really ſeems 
to be the Centre, or, in ſome reſpects, to perform the Office thereof; and 
thus, conſequently, comes the nearer to being the Centre of the whole; ac- 
cording to the Opinion of Copernicus 1. tals ee | 
9. But there are many and great Inconveniencies found in the Capernican inconvenien- 
Syſtem: For (1.) It muſt be accounted a 2 one to load the Earth with cies in the 
three different Motions. (2.) It likewiſe ſeems unwarrantable to ſeparate = TAG 
the Sun from the Choir of the Planets; wherewith it has ſo many Proper 
ties in common. (3.) To introduce ſo much immobility into Nature. by 
ſuppoſing the Sun and fixed Stars immoveable; whilſt they are, of all others, 
the moſt lucid and ſhining Bodies. (4.) To make the Moon adhere to the 
Earth, as it were in an Epicycle; with other Particulars of like kind; which 
ſeem feign'd, or only ſuppos'd in Nature, merely for the fake of Calcu- 
lation. 82 | | oo bf 

10. But if the Motion of the Earth be allow'd; it ſeems juſter, that The Earth's 
there ſhould be no Sy/em at all; or that the Celeſtial Globes are ſprinkled Morion urged 
indifferently up and down the Heavens, rather than that there ſhould be a ew ” 

' a | i ad | | " Syſtem 


1 This has a great Agreement with the Inductive Enquiry of Sir Iſaac Newton upon 
the ſame Subject. See Princip. Lib. III. Prop, XII. and XIII. 3 f 

It may deſerve a airs Regard, that Mathematicians, when they apply to Aſtro- 
nomy, or other Branches of Phyſicks, are apt to put off neat Solutions of Phenomena for 
Demonſtrations, eſpecially if ſuch Solutions afford eaſier and exacter Methods of Calcula- 
tion, ſo as to make all come right, as they phraſe it. Thus, perhaps, the ſtreſs of the 
Arguments at preſent in uſe, for proving the truth of the Copernican Syſtem, lies chiefly in 
the Concinity, and Preciſion, which that Syſfem affords in Calculation, and the full Solution 
of all the Phænomena of the celeſtial Bodies: Whilſt, at the ſame time, that Syſtem 
may poſſibly be falſe; tho theſe Calculations prove exact, and the Solutions adequate, 
This treacherous Faculty of the Mind ſhould be carefully watch'd, See the Novum Orga- 
uum, Part I, Set, II. and IL, e PEE TT Nh 
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Men with the Sun for its Centre . And this Opinion was chiefly receiv'd 
and approv'd by Antiquity, and former Ages: For the Opinion of the 
Dab Motion is no new one, but borrow'd from the Antients*; tho it be 
|... quite new to make the Sun the Centre of the World, and'immoveable: And of 

tis Copernicus is the original Author. AL 2 W Wh. 5:1 
Nes 11. The next qQuzST10N: concerns the Dimenſions of the. Syſtem , tho 
be de the not To as to take any perfect meaſure thereof; but only to aſcertain, J/he- 
fixed Stars Ther the frarry Heavens be lite one continued Region, Orb, or Sphere, or whe- 
are not placed ther the fixed Stars are {ome of them #mmenſ/ely higher than others? For tis 
at different impoſſible. they ſhould be exactly all of the ſame height: As the Stars are, 
ere doubtleſs, ſituate, not like Spots upon a Plane, that have only a Dimen- 
ion in Surface; but as entire, large, and deep Globes. And as they are 
form'd of ſuch different Magnitudes, ſome of them muſt neceflarily bulge 
ut either upwards or downwards, more than others; and then one Surface 
cannot poſſibly take them all in, either on their upper or lower Parts. 
And if this be the Caſe in the parts of the fixed Stars, it would be raſh to 
aſſert, that the Stars, in their entire Body, are not ſome of them higher 
than others. But allowing this; yet there may be ſuppoſed a certain de- 
Anite, tho confiderable, thickneſs of the Region called the Sphere of the 
fixed Fart; which may, in ſome meaſure, terminate thoſe prominences 
and degrees of height: For we ſee in the Apogees and Perigees of the 
Planets; each of their Orbits has a remarkable depth, wherein they aſcend 
and deſcend © But the meaning of the quEST ION is only, beiber 
dime fixed Stars are higher than .others; and, as it were, in different Orbs, 
The Anſwer 12. And this uE STe alſo has a relation to that other of the Mo- 
upon Suppeſi- lion or Ref of the Earth: For if the Stars have a diurnal Rotation, round 
my the the Eatth; and all of them move with an equal Velocity; and as the 
y 5 5/4 Planets, according to their ſituation higher or lower, differ in velocity 
: and ſlowneſs of Motion; it ſeems probable, that the fixed Stars, being 
equal in the velocity of their Motion, are alſo placed in one and the ſame 
Region of ther ;. the depth whereof being ſuppos'd very conſiderable, 
may, yet, not be ſo great as to cauſe a difference in their Velocity: But 
All things may ſeem to move together thro that whole Region, as if link'd 
and bound to one another by a natural Sympathy: Or, at leaſt, the dif- 
ference may be too ſmall to become viſible to us, by reaſon of the diſtance. 
Ton the 13. But if the Earth move, the Stars may either ſtand ſtill, according 
* *f to the Opinion of Copernicus; or what ſeems much more probable, they 
1 may, as Gilbert firſt advanced, each of them have a Rotation about its 
ooun Axis, in its own place, without any motion of their Centres; —— 


- 


* * 


ve any Weight, at preſent. 
See Sir 1/aac Newton's Princip. Lib. III. eg es _— | s 
NWicetas of Syracuſe is ſaid to be the firſt who Jiſcover'd the diurnal Motion of the Earth; 
and Philolass the firſt that diſcover'd its aunua! Motion abaut the Sun, See Ciceron, Queſt. 
Teal. Lib. 11. ad finem, and Plutarch. Lib. III. De Placit. Philoſoph. Cap. 11. & 13. See 
alſo, Laert. Lib. VIII. Cap. 85. and Archimed. Arenar,aninit. © © © | ©) 
_ © Viz. the Obliquity of the Planets Orbits. 

1 8 i 


It is not to be expected, that this Argument ſhould. h 


WT 


1 


 EfMuvia and Exhalations of the Globes themſelves, ſuch as are Vapours, 
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ſime manner as the Earth itſelf; if its diurnal Motion were freed from thoſe © 
two additional ones —_— by Copernicus”, But which ever be the Caſe, 
the fixed Stars may be ſome of them higher than others; ſo long as they 
% 5: rod 55oltg 23670 Ton OT CN ͤ 

14, The Fourth QuzsTTtoN may be concerning the Connexion of the Queſtion 
Syſtem. This QuzsT10N admits of three Caſes; viz. (I.) Vacuity; * 4 erf 
2.) Contiguity; and (3.) Continuity. Let it, therefore, ſi be enquired, e d 
Whether the interſtellar Spaces are empty of Matter. Gilbert is expreſs in the nected: Whes 
Affirmative; and ſo ſeem to be ſome of the Ancients, who conceived, that her the in- 
the Stars were diffuſed without any Syſtem; but eſpecially ſuch of them as 3 =, ; 
afſerted compactneſs of Body in the Stars. The whole of the Opinion is, f Marr +- 
(I.) that both the Stars and Earth conſiſt of a denſe and ſolid Matter; 
(2. ) that they are immediately ſurrounded with a certain kind of Bodies, 
ſomewhat of the ſame nature with the Globes themſelves, reſpectively; 
tho more imperfect, languid, and attenuated ;” being no other than the 


and the Air, with reſpect to the Earth; (3.). that theſe Effluvia did not 
reach to any great diſtance, around each Globe; and (4.) that all the other 
immenſe intermediate Spaces were void of Matter. | | 
15. This Opinion ſeems countenanced from hence, that the Bodies of For. 

the fixed Stars are viſible to an immenſe diſtance: For if that entire Space, 
thro which we ſee them, were filPd, eſpecially with ſuch Bodies as muſt” 
needs be very unequal in point of Rarity and Denſity, the Rays of Light 

would be ſo refracted, as never to arrive at our Eyes: Whereas, if much 
the greateſt part of that Space be empty; the Light, tis probable, will 
come the eaſier to us. However, the Determination of this Queſtion 
will, in good meaſure, depend upon what we ſhall ſoon propoſe about the 
ſubflance of the Stars* :. For if their ſubſtance be ſolid; it ſhould ſeem, that 
Nature has buſied herſelf with little more than the Globes themſelves, and” 
their Atmoſpheres ;. and left the intermediate Spaces deſolate, and forſaken: 
Whence it might appear probable, that all the Globes are denſer about: their” 
centres, and rarer towards their - ſurfaces? ;, ſo that their Atmoſpheres, at. 
tength, ceaſing, they terminate in Vacuity*: b i | 5 


Zinn the modern Opinion, which ſuppoſes the fixed Stars to be 
every one of them a Sun, and the 4 5 of a Syſtem like the ſolar, This indeed requires 
an immenſe N of Space; but Space is ſaid, in its nature, to be infinite. Such kind of 
Excurſions are highly. e 3 and gratify the Mind, which delights in ranging at large, 
thro' infinite Regions; but ſhould not ſober Philoſophy. here: uſe. the Rein? See Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Princip. Lib. III. Schol, General. in init. REY ABT OT: | 
There are ſeyeraÞ curious Obſervations, and ſublime Specutations,, relating to this Que 
fon, in the Philoſophical Tranſa&igns, See particularly Ne 364. pag. a2. See alſo, Sir. 
Iſaac Newton's Princip. Lib. III. Prop. XIV, &c. and the Queries at che end of his Qpricks.. 
x: See below, 8 Z er II,, Ha Mot wok 222 
7 Is not this the, Caſe, in the Earth, and all the Plants and Canet Ses Newton, Prin- 
cih _ Lib. III. Nop. N. a 139 e ods eee blond? 
2 Sir Jaac Newton has proſecuted. this Enquiry: by a, variety, of. accurate Experi- 
ments, made with Pendulums, and. falling. Bodies, in different Mediums. The Reſulr⸗ 
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| whereof, ſo far as relates to the preſent Purpoſe, is, (1.) that the Reſiſtances of equal 
N J L 2 » | : : lo * 
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be any Va- 
cuum ? 
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16. On the contrary; if the fixed Stars be of a rarified and flaming 
Subftance*®, twill k ar, that the nature of Rarity is not only a — 
of Denſity, but, of itſelf, a powerful and primary thing; no leſs than the 
nature of Solidity: And that it takes place both in the Air, the iber, 
and the Stars themſelves; ſo as to leave no neceſſity for a Vacuum. 


beben there . x 7. The preſent... 9zeftion: alſo: concerning a Vacuum in the inter flellar 


Spaces, has a dependance upon that other belonging to the Principles of 
Natural Philoſophy; viz. Whether there be any Vacuum? But this Que- 


ſtion muſt be put with ſome diſtinction: For tis one thing to deny a im- 
Pu, and another to deny a collective Vacuity; ſince the reaſons producible 
for the exiſtence of an inter/per/ed Vacuity (admitting the Relaxation or Ra- 
 Tification of Bodies) are ſtronger than thoſe which make for a collective 


— 


can be compell'd together, beyond certain Bounds. And tho this is no 


- 


Vacuum, in the vaſter Spaces. And this diſtinction was not only perceived 
by Hero, a ſubtile mechanical Philoſopher ; but alſo by Leucippus and De- 
mocritus, the Introducers of a Vacuum, which Ariſtotle combats with cer- 
tain Subtilties and turns of Wit. But the two above-mention'd acute and 
famous Philoſophers allow an inter/pers'd Vacuity; ſo as to deſtroy the No- 
tion of a collefzve one: For, in the Opinion of Democritas, Vacuity is ſo 
circumſcribed, that Bodies cannot be drawn aſunder, any more than they 


where expreſly aſſerted in thoſe Mritings we have remaining of Democritus® ; 
yer he ſeems to ſay as much, by making Bodies infinite, as well as Space: 

Nhich he does for this Reaſon, that Bodies otherwiſe, would never hold 
together; viz, if Space were infinite, and Bodies finite: And, therefore, if 
Matter be equally infinite with Space, Vacuity is neceſſarily bound up with- 


in certain Limits<: Which ſeems to be his true Opinion, fairly explain'd ; 


ſo as to ſet certain Boundaries to the * of Bodies, by the Yacuity 
0 


 wherewith they are coupled; without allowing any pure or pmple Yacuiry, 


Pede Bodies, moving with equal Velocity, in Air, Water, and Quickſilver, are as the 


enſicies of the Fluids; (2.) that tho the Water, Air, or Quickſilver, were rarified by an 
infinite Subdiviſion of their Parts, ſo as to become Mediums infinitely fluid; they would 
Kill reſiſt, after the ſame manner as before: Becauſe this Reſiſtance proceeds from the 
inactivity of Matter; which is eſſential to Bodies, and conſtantly proportion'd to their 
quantity of Matter. For, tho to divide the parts of a Fluid, may leſſen that Reſiſtance 
which proceeds from the Friction and Tenacity of the Parts; yet the quantity of Matter 
is not diminiſhed by ſuch Diviſion : And whilft the quantity of Matter remains the ſame, 


_ fo will its inactivity, to which the Reſiſtance here underſtood, is ever proportional. 


Princip. Lib. II. Schol, Gen. and Lib. III. Prop, XL, CG. 


(.) That, therefore, to diminiſh this Reſiſtance, the quantity of Matter muſt be diminiſh- 


ed in the Spaces thro which the Bodies move: Conſequently, the interſtellar Regions, 
thro Which the Globes of the Planets and Comets conftantly revolve in all directions, 
With great freedom, are not filled with any corporeal Fluid; 8 only for ſome 
highly rarified Vapours, and the Rays of Light tranſmitted thro thoſe Regions. See 


gere hereafter, Sr. II. zo, L 2 00 


| > See Morbo, Polybift. Tom, 11. Lib. 11. Cap. VII. p. 179, , 


. © This is attempting to account for Coheſion in Bodies; which put into a Vacuum, 


ſhould fall to pieces, if the Poſition were true. „ „ . 
4 Sir 1/aac Netoton err all Spaces are not equally fill'd; becauſe, otherwiſe, 
che ſpecifick Gravity of the Fluid that poſſeſſes the Region of the Air would be _— 
Fo ; NEL: ; 


— 


i — 
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18. But if there be no Vacuum, after the manner of 4 Solution of Whether the 


Ather be con- 
tinuous or 
contiguous ? 


Continuity; yet ſo great a diverũty in the Parts and Regions of the Sy 

fem of Bodies, that they ſeem to be, as it were, of different Nations, 

and Countries; there hence ariſes a ſecond Queſtion, with regard to the 

connexion of the Syſtem ; viz. Whether pure Aither be one uniform or con- 

tinued Fluid, or whether it conſiſts of many contiguous Parts? By a contigu- 

ous Body we here mean a Body that lies upon another, without mixing with 

it, Nor do we underſtand ſuch a hard Flooring as the common Aſtrono- 

mers have feign'd ; but ſuch an one as may admit of flowing; as when 

Water floats on Quickſilver, Oil on Water, and Air on Oil. For no 

doubt, but in that immenſe tract of Æther, there are very conſiderable 
differences in point of 2 and Denſity; beſides many others: But this 

may be the Caſe, whether the parts of the Ether are continuous or contigu- 

ous. For *tis manifeſt, that even in the Sea itſelf, the Water on the top 

is not of the ſame Tafte and Conſiſtence with that at the bottom?. An 

in the Atmoſphere there is a great difference betwixt the Air adjacent to the 

Earth, and that high above it; and yet there' is one entire and conſtant 

Flow in the e 8s. The Queſtion therefore comes to this; viz. 

Hhether the -differences in -the tract of Ather inſinuate themſelves gradually, 

and by a continued Flux; or whether they are conſtituted, and diſtributed, at 

certain confiderable diſtances, or limits, where Bodies meet, that will not 

mix; as here below the Air floats on Water*®. And to take the thing 

ſimply, that whole, pure, and limpid Body, wherein the Globes of the 

Earth and Planets float as in an immenſe Ocean, which in its dimenſion, 

and the ſpace it poſſeſſes, almoſt infinitely exceeds the dimenſions of thoſe The proc. 


Globes, ſeems to be one undivided and perfectly united thing.. Aure of Na- 
19. But whoever carefully obſerves Nature, will find her Method is to — abu 4 


proceed by degrees, for certain ſpaces; and then, of a fudden, to ad- f Change 
vance by ſtarts; and to uſe this procedure alternately: Otherwiſe, to con- from one Body 
| 3 | | to another. 
that of Quichſilver, Gold, or any other the denſeſt Bodies; which, therefore, could not 
deſcend in Air: For no Bodies can deſtend in ſuch Fluids as are not ſpecifically lighter 
than the Bodies, See Princip. Lib. III. Prop. VI. And, as the ſame Philoſopher ſhews, 
there is no abſolute Vacuity in the interſtellar 'Regions, on account of ſome ſubtile and 
highly rarified Vapour, the Rays of Light, and ſome ſmall Reſiſtance, which the ſeve- 
ral celeſtial Bodies ſuſtain in their Motions, his Doctrine on this Head ſeems ſome- 
what agreeable to that of Democritus, as here explained; eſpecially if a ſubtile ela- 
ſtic Fluid, or Spirit, be ſuppoſed the Cauſe of Gravity, or Coheſion, in Bodies. See Prin- 
cip. Lib, III. Schol. Gen. ad finem, See alſo the Queries at the end of the ſame Author's 
Optics. | | * 
© Perhaps the finer parts of the Atmoſpheres of the Planets and Comets may go off 
into the Region of Aer, if there be any fuch Fluid, as they paſs-along it; and thus, 
by degrees, impregnate that immenſe Ocean, and render it a kind of compound Tin- 
Qure, as the Earth's Atmoſphere more manifeſt] is. See Sir Iſaac Newton's Conjecture 
as to the Uſe of the Comets; Princip. Lib. III. Prom XLI. pag. 472, 473. Mr. Boyle's 
Memoirs for a General Hiſtory of the Air. Dr. Hook's Micrographia, & e. 
fee Mr, Boyle on the Saltneſs of the Sea, &c. | a þ 
s See Mr. Boyle's Memoirs for a General Hiſtory of the Air. 
bh See the Piece laſt cited. b abort ot Lage” alle; wer E 
i Upon what experimental Foundation does this Notion of ther ſtand; as of an 
actual Fluid exiſting in the interſtellar Regions? 6 by ui g 
Yor H.. | E «£1 „ 522+ + Bekue: 


A SPECIMEN 
e ee u 5g eit Te. in gte Ka. 
mation, n y grees. 

cCedure, therefore, 5 place in the intermundane 8 5 and not in 
© the World itſeif; the Structure whereof requires very different things to 
be ſeparated, or ſhut up, from, and yet approach one another. Hence, 
the Air immediately touches, and ſucceeds to, "To, very different —— 
itſelf; vix. the Earth and Water; without going in a ſcale, - firſt from. 
Earth te Mad, and then from Mud to Water, from Mater to Fapour, or 
Clouds, and, laſtly, to. Air: but Nature here jumps at once to Air, with-- 

: * intermediate degree 

The Heavens Z 

divided into Air and Tiles, ſeems derivable from the Nature, which is more or leſs 

Ny ree capital ſyſceptible of a fellar Nature. Whence there ſeem to be three very re- 

 maxkable kinds of Age between. the Globe of tbe Eavth, and the utmott 

extent of the aue ; viz. (1.) the Trait of divx (2.) the Tratt of the 

Alaxetary Heaven: and (3.) the Trait of the flarry Heaven. Now the flellar 

Nas does not exiſt in the lower Tra; but in the middle one it begins; 
and there comes together into a few particular Globes and in the upper 

_ diffuſes icfelf into a very large number of Globes; ſo that its top may ſeem 
to. reach the entire empyrears Heaven. 

28 21. It muſt, however, be remember d, according to what was juſt now 

n——_— mentioned, that Nature here uſes this gradual and farting Procedure 

wſed by turn turns. ſo as to make the Confines of the firf Region communicate wi 

in the Has · the ſecond; and. thoſe of the /econd with the third. Yer in abs. higher dir, 
vun, Fr to be purged of the Earth's Efluvis ; and to be more rarified 
| uvia of the celeſtial Bodies; it tries and endeavours to become 
* e which ſeem of a mala na- 
vue; between the conſiſtent one of the Stars, and a more periſhable one. 
Again, the Heavens about the Sun may ſeem to grow ſtarry, and begin 
to paſs into the nature of the flellate Heaven: For the Spots which have 
been accurately obſerved in the Sun, may be certain Rudiments of 
4 ftarry Matter”. But, in the Heavens, e the Stars appear 
in their peeſeSion; de by reaſon of thr nalnel or diſtance, they are 
 invaſible to us, without the aſſiſtance of Teleſcopes. And again, at the 
greateſt height of the ffarry Raven, the fellar- Nature ſeems to be more 
continu, and. diffus'd ; from thoſe numberleſs 5% pg or mae 0 
| 22. 
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» This-a abs Air tap the. Works-of Nats | 

1 Now — called the Solar os 3; 5s 

"= All the Comers are e hog Leer Rewron to. be higher in the Syſtem-than the 
Moon; and to revolve in lo Nes about the Sun. See Princip. Lib. IVE. Pr 


n See the ſeveral. Obferverigns upon theſe Spots ob the Sun in. the Philoſoph leak Trapfe 
attions, French Memoirs, & c. or a. Summary of the whole in Wolf. Element * 
459, 460, &c. | 
FF i any. 2 Stars certainly found ſo low in the Syſtem as Jupiter? | 
n Theſe Twink lings are- pom, e by Sir 2 c Netton, to proceed from - the- Refraion 
of our Eyes, and the tremulous Motion: of 
— 8c r. II. 


— See prin. Lid 11, bag. 467. See- 
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22. There is a fir kind of on regarding the fituation of the uu 
parts of the Nen or the Order of the Heavens, And whether there be à % (% J 
Syfem, with the Son for its Centre, or no Syſtem at all, fo as to leave Odin? of the 
the celeſtial Bodies looſe and firaggling : or whether Affronomers ſhall Heavens 2 
hereafter diſcover any net Fyſtem; the Enquiry will ſtill remain, what? 
Planet is neareft to, or fartheſt from, another; and, in like manner, what 
Planet has a greater, and what a lefs Elmmgation from the Earth or Sun. 
23. If the Syfem of the Ancients be admitted; there appears no reaſon chen the sy- 
for inſiſting ſtrenuouſly upon the new Enquiry, about the four ſuperior fem of the 
Regions; viz. that of the fixed Stars, and thoſe of Saturn, Fupiter, and £24" 
Mars: As their Order and Poſition have been agreed to by all Ages, 
without contradiction from any Phenomenon. Their reſpective Motions 
are alſo ſettled, and cauſe no Error in Cultulation 4. But the Ancients, 
even upon their own Syſtem, had donbts about the San, Nm, Mercury, 
and the Moon; and the Moderns likewiſe have queſtion'd, which was the 
higher Planet, Yenus of Mercury. That Yenas ſhould be the higher 
is argued, becauſe ſhe moves ſomewhat flower; and that Merruy ſhould = 
be the higher, becauſe he ſeems more ty*d to the Sun; whence tis con- 
ceived, he mult be placed the neareſt to him. But for the Moon, ſhe was 
always placed neareſt the Earth; tho there is ſome diſpute about her ap- 
proach to the Sun. 7 | 
24. There is alſo another kind of Queſtion regarding the Conſtitution of Whether the 
the Sytem. For le, whether one Planet moves ſometimes over and /ome+ mw of 45 
zimes under another, Ig lun, Which ſeems demonſtrated in the caſe of , nue, 
Venus, from diligent Obſervations; whereby - ſhe has been found ſometimes tach other: 
above, and ſometimes below the San. And *tis proper to enquire. whether | 
the Apogeò of a lower Planet may not reach the Perigee of a higher; and 
thus produce an Interſection of Orbits!. | | 285 = 
235. The laſt Queſt ion, as to the fituation of the parts of the Syſtem is this. 
Are there ſeveral different Centres in the Syſtem; and ſeparate Revolutions 
round them ? Eſpecially, fince not only the Earth has been made the Centre 
of the firſt Movement; and the Sus the Centre of the ſecond; but alſo 
Jupiter is made the Centre of thoſe leſſer Planets, or Satellites, lately dif- 
covered by Galileo *. OE. We 
E 2 26. And 


4 But theſe Particulars are ſettled to greater Exactneſs by later Obſervations. See Sir 
Iſaac Newton, Dr. Gregory, Wolfins, & e. 8 

r See theſe Particulars adjuſted in Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, Part III. De Syſtemare 
Mundi, and from thence by the later Writers of Aſtronomy ; but particularly Wolfius in his 
Elementa A ſtronomiæ. | | 

How the Motions of the Planets are perform'd round the Sun, without.claſhing or in- 
terfering with each other, ſee exhibited in a ſingle Theorem, by Wolfius, in his Elementa 
Aftronomie, pag. 505, 506. | ; 

And which Sir 1/aac Newton demonſtrates, revolve about the Centre of Jupiter, with 
a force reciprocally as the Squares of their Diſtances, from it. See Princip. Lib. 111. 
Prop. I. And the beſt Solutions of all the preceding Queſtions ſeem derivable from the 
ſame admirable Work; but thoſe who have not a ſufficient ſtock of Mathematicks to 
underſtand that Piece, may to good advantage conſult Chriſt. Wolfii Elements Aftronomit ; 
where all is explain'd in a much more familiar and entertaining; yet Geometrical Manny, 
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26. And thus there are five capital Queſtions which ſhould be fifted 
with regard to the Sy/tem itſelf ; viz. (I.) Whether there be a Syſtem? 
(2.) A bat is its Centre? (3.) What. its Dimenſions ? (4.) H hat its Connexion? 
And, (5.) What its Order of Parts? But for the external- parts of the 
Heavens, and the empyrean Heaven, we raiſe no Queſtions about them: For 
of theſe things there is no Hiſtory nor Phenomena extant ;: and therefore, 
what is to be known of them, muſt be had by Car/ecution, not by In- 
| | dufion*, This Enquiry, therefore, muſt wait its proper time; and ex- 
[ pect its SUITABLE METHOD. But for the immaterial Heavens, we 
{ | ad better truſt them wholly to Religion: For what the Platoniſis of old, 
4 | and Patricius of late (to ſhew themſelyes Divines in Philoſophy) have ſaid 
| dn this Head, is mix?'d with manifeſt Superſtition, Arrogance, and Phren- 
ſy, and, like the Icons and ons, or Dreams and Fictions of Yalentinus, bold 
: and fruitleſs; fo that we reject it all, as trifling, vain, and prepoſterous: .- 
For to canonize Folly, as in the Apotbeoſis of Claudius into a Muſbroom- 
God, is intolerable: And to venerate Vanities is extreme Abomination; 

and the bane of the Underſtanding. . WE 2 bg 


tion. 
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... PHYSICAL QUEs TIONS concerning the Subſtance 
: of the CE LE 8 TIAL Bo D IE S. n 


E come next to tlie Se regardifig the Subſtance of the bea- 


| The Neceſſity 1. 
for aniring © W. nh Bades; into which, and the Cauſes of their Motions, tis 
nam. the principal Office of Philoſaphy, to . enquire. But Aftronomy . 


alſo undertakes to enquire into their Motions, with the Properties there- 
of; and both Philoſophy and 4ftronomy into their Influence and Powers. 
There is, however, a Difference to be made betwixt Aftronomy and Phila- 
ſophy + Aftronomy ſhould be conceived to lay down ſuch © Hypothe/es as beſt 
ſerve the Purpoſes of a ready and expeditious Calculation; but Philoſophy 
ſuch as nearly approach the Truth and Reality of Nature. Again, the 
Hypotbeſss of Aftronomy may be ſubſervient to their own Convenience, but 
ſhould in no wiſe prejudice the Truth of things; and the Determinations of 
Philoſophy ſhould here be perfectly explicable upon the Phenomena of Aftro- 


\ *-What Kind of Intimation is this? The Method of enquiring by Induction is known, 
and fully explained in the Author's Novum Organum : But what is the Method of Diſco- 
ry- by . Conſecution ? Perhaps, tis meant, that when the Buſineſs of inductive Enquiry 

| ſhall be carried its due length, in Aſtronomy; and the immenſe Regions of the fixed Stars 
be as well. underſtood as the Solar Syſtem, at preſent; the Notion of an empyrean Heaven 
may, by Conſecution, appear, to future Generations, a Vanity, or a Fiction; or elſe all 
l ſuppoſed Region be found full of Worlds and Syſtems, like the ſolar. . But this may. 


Jaunching too far... : 
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vomy. But, at preſent, the direct contrary is the caſe; for the Fiction x . 
Aſtronomy are introduced into, and have corrupted Philoſophy; and the 
Speculations of Philo/ophers about the celeſtia! Bodies pleaſe none but them- 
ſelves; and in a manner run off from Aſtronomy; as regarding only the 
Heavens in general, without at all reaching to the particular Phenomena and 
their Cauſes. Therefore, as both theſe Sciences, in their preſent State, are 
but light and tottering things; their Foundations ſhould, By all means 
be ſtronger fix*d ; and in ſuch a manner, as if the two; which, by reaſon 
of the School Uſes made of them, and the Narrowneſs of Mens Com- 
prehenſions, have, for ſo many Ages, been ſeparated and disjoined, were 
but one and the fame thing, to be wrought-up together into a ſingle Corps gu 
of Science, under the Title of Philoſopbical Aſtronuoeyy.. D 
2. Let the firſt v EST 10 x, therefore, be this. I the: Subſtance * the- 
the celeflial Bodies of a different nature from that of the terreſtrial? For the ff Feds 
_ raſh and difputatious Femper of Ariſtotle, has given us an imaginary Hea- ſame Nature 
ven, made of the Quinta Eſſentia, that is not ſubject to Alteration, or with the ter- 
even to Heat. But to drop, for the. preſent, ſpeaking of the four Ele- '*frial + 
ments, which this Quinta Eſſentia ſuppoſes ; it was certainly a very confi- 
dent Attempt, entirely to cut off all relation betwixt-the elementary and ce. 
leſtial Bodies; whilſt two of the Elements, viz. Air and Fire, have ſo greaet 
an Agreement with Ather, and the Stars: But it was the practice of that 23. e 
Philoſopher to abuſe: his own Genius, make himſelf Work, and affect refrial. and 
Obſcurities v. There is, however, no doubt, that: the Regions both below celeſtial Bodies 
and above the Moon, together with the Bodies they contain, differ from? differ in 
one another in many and great reſpedts:- But tis no leſs certain, that the 25 l , 
Bodies of both theſe Regions have numerous Properties, Tendencies, and Eſence. 
Motions; in common; ſo that we ſhould rather diſtinguiſh betwixt, than 
rend them aſunder: as being, at the bottom, of the ſame; nature. 
3. As to that Opinion of their Heterogeniety, which makes the celeftial That the in 
dies eternal, and the terreſtrial periſbable';. it ſeems fallacious on both ternal pas 
ides: For the Heavens have not that Conftancy, nor the Zarth that Mu- T e Earth - 
zability which is coined by the Favourers of this Notion. Whoever _y 3 
would form a true — I of the Earth, can only do it from ſuch parts the Heavens. . 
thereof as have been ſeen; but all the terreſtrial Bodies hitherto obſerved 
by Men, have ſcarcely been dug, or thrown up, from a greater depth. 
than that of three Miles from = Surface; which is nothing in compari- 
ſon of the Earth's Semidiameter; and the whole Contents of the Globe: 
And therefore the internal parts of the Earth may, for any thing that has - 
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hitherto appeared, be as. durable as the Heavens). 3 
4. And if the Earth did ſuffer Changes at greater depths; the Conſe- 4 ;... 
quences thereof muſt neceſſarily produce greater Accidents, than appear Change: | 
| 4 2 75 e eee e | = 0 on reach not be- 5 
Whi | * | 4 . ; lau its more | 
Which the preſent Age has ſeen ſucceſsfully promoted by Ur Iſaac Newton... * .. f 
gee his full Character in the followin 8 * * | 7 "opp | 


* Is this Poſition capable of a ſtrict Inductive proof? Or can any nearer Advances be 
| — the Diſcoyery, than by Sir 1/aac Newton's third Regula Philgſophandi ? See above, 
1 PE ng — { ; TL 
see Mr. Boyle, of the Subterraneal Regions. 2. 5 
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1 A SPECIMEN 


on auser; But in all the Changes we perceive towards the ſu pee 
parts, there is almoſt conſtantly ſome other manifeſt Cauſe of — deri- 
vable from above; as difference of the Seaſons, Rains, Droughts, Heats, (Sc. 
ſo that the Earth of itſelf, and its own proper Force, ſeems to afford no 
Cax/e of any conſiderabie Change. And allowing, what is , that 
nn "the zeleft;at Bodies, but alſo the Earth, acts upon Regions of 
Ar; either by breathing out Cold, diſcharging Winds, A the like; 
yet all this Variety may happen in thoſe Regions of the Farth which lie 

tron oat and where no one can doubt but there are numerous 

That Farther 5. Bu of all the Phenomena of the Earth; Earthquakes, and Acci- 


— 


1 


key Ce Jenes of the like kind, muſt be allowed to te by far the deepeſt ; 
ET 75 the: Eruption of Water, the Eructation of Fire and „Chaſms, 


ace, and falling in of the Earth, &c. and theſe do not ha at an great 
en Depth; 28 moſt of them uſually affect bur ſome little * hb are 
0 — without ſpreading far: For the wider an Eartbquake, or 
tte like, ſhould: upon the Earth's Surface, the I Ceaſe 
- muſt be conceiv „ and vier verſa 2. ff 4 

Earthquales 6. Tis true, there ſometimes happen fork Earthquakes, as ſhake very 
in the Earth and ſpacious Countries; tho theſe are not frequent, but extraordi- 
fer again® vg nary Caſes; and may therefore be, pertinently, compared to the Comets, 
Hoowens. which alſo appear but ſeldom : For the buſineſs here is not to maintain the 
Wine eh of the Barth ; but only to ſhew there is no great difference be- 
. dirt the Heavens and the Earth in point of Conflancy'and Change. bis 
2 5 h. — 009 that the internal parts of the Zartb are not more ſub- 
2 tion” chan che Heavens themſelves, may be argued from 
Tau, nog chat things uſually decay and perith, where they may be recruited 
aud and renewed. 6s Moder: and falling Meteors, which renew the 
aan ms 36: face of the Earth, can, by no means, penetrate to its internal parts; which, 
Annen nevertheleſs, maintain their bulk, and quantities; it ſhould ſeem wo follow, 

mo ; EE We ee . 
1 1 y. 


3 may require to be better Fc Ret 0 * Force that was 
2 at firſt, and exerted on the central Parts, might be ſuſpected to diminiſh near the 

Surface ; fo As not there to produce any very conſiderable Effect. 
Thie ConjeQure may receive ſome Light from the Converſe thereof, which is in- 
_  timated by vie Nd Newton in his Principia, upon better grounds, crhaps, than he there 
expzciſes;, viz. that as the Sea is abſolutely neceſſary to the itmion of the Earth, 
in order to afford a ſufficient quan * tity of r is raiſed by the Sun; and being either 
;condenſed into Clouds, falls back again in Rain, to water and ſupply the Earth, for the 
production of Vegetables; or elſe being condenſed upon the rally ae of Moun * ns 

runs down into Springs and Rivers; ſa, Comets ſeem neceſfary 

. _ proper Moiſture i in the Planets; that what Liquors are —— 01 in —— wor 
„ Putrefaction, and converted into mY Earth, may be ſeaſonably recruited a made 
good, by the n tb _—_— Vaponrs of the Comet. For all Vegerables wholly receive 
_ Keefe 3 from Li * — turn, by Putrefaction, in great meaſure, to dry 
Earth. Whence the Vf of dry Earth is perpetually upon the increaſe, and Liquids, 
unleſs gee 4 5 perpetually upon the etre ſo as to fail ar laſt. . 
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of ANIMATED ASTRONOMY. 31 
g. Laſtly, the Matabiliry obſerved. in the more external paris of the The Murabi-. 
Earth, ſeems only accidental? : For the thin outſide Cruſt, which appears”? = A 8 20 
to reach but a few Miles downwards, and to contain the two wonderful arb i; 
Laboratories of Plants and Minerals, would receive little Variety, much left dental. 
produce fuch beautiful and elaborate Works, without ſceling the Influences 
and perpetual Animation of the celefial Bading. To imagine that the heat 
and active powers of the Lan, and other celeſtial Bodies, may ſtrike quite 
thro the entire Bad 1 Globe, muſt 17 ſtrange dagger of 
Superſtition and E 3 w it plainly appears how ſmall an Object 
is eee ee enen $2: A 00 
No ſure Argument for immutability of the Heavens, can be drawn The Argu- 
fo hence; that the Effects thereof are not viſible : for the Sight is fru- ment: for the 
ſtrated as well by Diftance, exceſs, or defect of Light, as the fubtilry 9 
minuteneſs of the Object: So an Eye placed in the Maam could not diſcover 2, eee 
the changes which n here upon the Earth's Surface s ſuch as Inuudations, cluſove; as no 
Earthquakes, and the like; for theſe are but as Atoms at fo greata diſtance. Change 
Nor is it fafe, becauſe the inter ſtellar Haven appears tranſparent, and the Il. 
fixed Stars, on clear Nights, appear the fame, both im Number and Com- 
plexion, to pronounce from thence, that the entire body of the Ether is 
clear, pure, and unchangeable: For the Air receives numberleſa varieties of 
Hat, Cald, Odours, and Mixtures, of all kinds, in fubtile Vapours, and 
Effluvia; and ao ng tranſparent. So: likewife the clear. face of the 
Heavens is no Proof of their Parity, fomogeneity, and Incorraptitality. For 
if thoſe huge maſſes of Clouds, which ſometimes overfpread the Heavens, 
and, by reaſon of their nearneſs to us, hide the Sun and Stars from our 
fight, were to float in the higher parts of the Heauam; they would not at all 
ſully or obſcure the elearneſs thereof : As themſelves neither be ſeen, 
on account of their diſtance, nor darken the Stars, on atcount of the 
ſmallneſs of their Body, with regard to the Body of the Stars fa. near 
theme. Even the of the Moon does not alter the farm of the H. 
venus, except on that half which receives the dt Lightz ſor that, were it 
W nn Light, even ſuch a vaſt Body as the Ham would be perfect- 
10. On the other hand, it plainly appears ſrom thofe maſſes of Bodies, Viſible C. 
which by their bulk and ſize ſupply their want of nearnefs; and which, % je 0 
by means of their luminous Mater, brifkly firike the Eye; chat there are 
ſtrange and extraordinary Changes in the leavers. Thus the higher Ca- 
Nets, ſeen in the form of Stars, without their Fails, are not only by the 
Doctrine of the Parallax, demonſtrated to be above the Moon, but have 
alſo been found to preſerve their own Figures, Stations, and Conſtancy, 
for ſome time, Bke the fixed Stars; - without wandering im the manner of 
Planets. And ſuch Comets have more than ance appeared in our Time: ' 


Þ That is owing to Cauſes from without. 43-3: i een X 

© Compare this with: Sir Iſaac Newton's Doctrine of the Tails of Comets. inc. 
Lib, 111, . 466, „ Fo HD AR ISR 10G 450 oh 

See Newton. Princip. Lib. III. Lem. IV. 
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adn. ilk Coin and again in Ophiucus . That this Conſtancy of the 
Comets ſhould/proceed from their waiting upon ſome certain Star, which 
was the dacien of Ariſtotle,” has been long ſince exploded ; with a reflexion 
upon the Procedure of that Philoſopher, who durſt venture to raiſe Hypo- 
| eg upon ſuch ſuperficial Conſiderations, and tle the Comets to ſingle | 
Stars; and the Milky May to Conſtellations. 
The Appear- 11. Nor dees this alteration in the celeftial Regions hold only of thoſe 
_Y "_ Stars which may ſeem of a periſhable nature; but alſo of thoſe that are 
: fix'd and conflant: For the Ancients, in the Caſe of the new Star of 
Hs — make mention of an Appearance, but none of a Diſappear- 
1 * ONE And a new Star lately began to appear in the Breaſt of Cygnus, 
| which has now continued for the ſpace of twelve years; a term much 
* — than Men commonly allow to the Comets : And Ae Ns ary 
ee iminution or tendency to a Diſappearancef. | P 
Changer in 12. Nor is it abſolutely true, that the ancient Stars remain perfectly 
he dun. the fame, and unchangeable; whilſt only thoſe of late date are ſubject to 
| _ — alteration: For, not to mention the Arcadian Fables about the firſt appear- 
ance of the Moon; there are in Hiftory, and the faithful Records of things, 
certain examples to our purpoſe. The Sun has three ſeveral times changed 
his Face, for many days together; whilſt the Air remained clear and ſe- 
rene, without any Eclipſe, or interpoſition of Clouds. At one of theſe 
times his Light was little; and at the two others browniſh, This hap- 
n*d in the year 790, for ſeventeen days together; 2 in the time of 
2 Minian, for half a year; and, after the Death of Julius Ceſar, for ſe- 
veral days ſucceſſively. Virgil bears a remarkable Teſti nony of the Dark- 
neſs that happen'd upon the Death of Julius Cæſars. 
Alterations 1g. The Account of Yarro, a Man extremely well vers'd in Anti 
is Venus. found in St. Auſtin, concerning the Planet Venus, might ſeem in ie 5 
had nat the like thing happen'd again in the year 19578: For Varro ſays, 
that in the time of King Ogyges, Venus changed both her Colour, her Mag- 
nitude, and her Figure: But in our own. time, there was, for a whole year 
together, a moſt remarkable alteration in the fame Planet; when The ap- 
pear*d of an unuſual Magnitude, and Splendor ; exceeded even Mars in 
Diſappear... redneſs; and frequently changed her figure®. ' And that ancient Star which 
ance ee of Stars; Ariftotle declares himſelf to have ſeen in Coxa"caniculz, bearded ſornewhat 
like a Comet; and vibrating its Beard, eſpecially upon a tranſient view ; 
now ſeems changed, and to have loſt its Beard: For it no where ap 


at 1 1 5 2 We N oy that numerous wee in _ e Bodies, 
18 but 


te e Zee the 3 lt. mention'd. Princip. A*. III. pag. 433• Ke. and wolf, Elem. | 
| _ Pag. 594- 
Wolfi Elementa Aſtronomiaæ, pag. 594. 
Ille etiam extincto miſeratus Ceſare Romam, 
| Cum caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine texit. | 5 
u Þ See Wolßi Elementa Aſtronomiæ, + 473, 474. 
.1 Compare this with Dr. Hook's Diſcourſe of Comets, Sir Iſaac Newton's "s Princip Lib. I, 
p. 467. and with Wolfins's Doctrine of Comets n 3 p. 595, Ke. | 
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but eſpecially in the ſmaller Stars, may eaſily be loſt to us; or, thro-neg- 
let, and want of Curioſity, eſcape our Obſervation *. | 
14. If any one ſhould attribute theſe apparent Changes to the interpoſi- Theſe 7 
tion of Vapours, and the diſpoſition of the Medium; we anſwer, That z fn 7 J 
ſuch Changes as are conſtantly, / equally, and for a long time together, he Air. 
found in the Body of a Star, and revolve along with it, muſt neceſſarily 
be either in the Star itſelf, or in the Ætber adjacent thereto; and not in 
the lower Region of the Air. And *tis a Confirmation hereof, that ſuch 
Changes happen but ſeldom, and at long periods; whereas the Changes 
that happen in the Air, from the interpoſition of Vapours, are frequent. | 
16. Again, if any one ſhall judge from the Order of the Heavens, and Order and 
the Equability of their Motion, that they are immutable; and take the may 2 
exactneſs of their Periods and Revolutions, as a certain ſign of their Con- f Im. 
ſtancy, becauſe ſuch a conſtancy of Motion may ſeem unſuitable to a cor- 2 in the 
ruptible Subſtance ; he ſhould conſider a little more attentively, that theſe Heavens. 
regular Returns and fixed Periods are alſo found in ſome things upon the | 
Earth; particularly in the ebbing and flowing of the Sea: And that the 
ſmaller Differences which there may be in the celeftial Bodies, their Periods 


and Revolutions, eſcape our Sight and Calculation. f | 
16. No more can the circular Motion of the Heavens, be brought as an Circular Aus- 


Argument of their Immutability; as if becauſe a circular Motion has no — 1 
End, it ſhould be adapted to an ever durable Subfiance :. For even the lower en in b 
Comets deſcend below the Moon; and that from a Force of their own; Heavens, 
. unleſs any one had rather give into that idle Fiction of Ariſtotle, of their 

being tied to a Star. And if Men would argue for the Eternity of the ce- 
leſtial Bodies, from their circular Motion; the Argument ſhould be ap- 
plied to the whole Expanſe of the Heavens, and not to their Parts: For 
the Air, the Sea, and the Earth, are eternal in their entire Maſſes ; but 
periſhable in their Parts. On the contrary ; in IE or the Rotation of 
the Heavens, their Eternity cannot be thence collected; for their Motion 
is not perfectly circular, or ſuch as reſtores itſelf exactly, in a Circle; but 
has its Declinations, Curvatures, and Spirals®. _ 

17. Again, if any one ſhould retort our own AIR which aſſerts whether the 
the Changes happening in the Earth to be accidental, or proceeding from Earth be ca- 
above; and maintain the Caſe to be otherwiſe in the Heavens; which can — of 

by no means ſuffer, in like manner, from the Earth; whoſe Influences vn, 
muſt all fall ſhort, without reaching to the celeſtial Bodies; ſo that, proba- ; 
bly, the Heavens, being exempted from all hoſtile Violence, are capable of 
Eternity; as not liable to Injury, or diſturbed from any oppoſite Nature: 

We acknowledge the Force of the Objection ; for we pay no deference to 


* For an Account of ſuch Stars, ſee the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, and Wolfius's Ele- 


menta Aſtronomia, pag. 593, $94, 595. 8 | 2 
1 The late. Improvements made in Teleſcopes, and other Optical Inſtruments, have enabled 
Aſtronomers to diſcover ſuch ſmaller Objects and Variations in the Heavens, as without 
ſuch Improyements, muſt have been ſtill unknown. See Wel Elem. Aftronom. paſſim. 

m But in the Hypotheſis of the Earth's Motion, things appear much more ſimple ; ths 
this, as was before obſeryed, is no Proof of the * of that Hypotheſis. OF 


A : 
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the Opinion of Thales, who would have the celeftial Fires fed and main- 
tain'd. by the Vapours arifing from the Earth and Ocean: For theſe Va- 
. pours fall back nearly in the fame quantity they aſcended ; are abſolutely 
. Inſufficient for recruiting both the Earth and the celeſtial Bodies; and, in- 
deed, can, by no means, rife ſo high. But, however the material Eu- 
via of the Earth may fall ſhort of riſing to the Heavens; yet, if the Earth 
ſhould, according to the Opinion of Parmenides, and Telefius, be the pri- 
mary cold Body of Nature; tis not eaſy to ſay, with certainty, to what 
Height this unfriendly and rival Virtue to the Heavens, may inſinuate it- 
ſelf, gradually, and by ſucceſſion; eſpecially as ſubtile Bodies imbibe, and long 
2 ho. erve the nature and impreſſion of Cold and Heat. But granting the 
may ſuffer Heavens not to be affected by the Earth; yet the celeftial Bodies may ſuffer 
from one a. and be changed by one another, as the San by the fixed Stars; the fixed 
nother. Stars by the Sun; the Planets by both; and all the Stars by the Atber 

they float in, eſpecially on their Surfaces®. | | 
_— 3 18. The Notion of the Eternity of the Heavens ſeems to receive much 
the Afirone. countenance from that Machinery and Architecture which Afronomers have 
mers zo pre- buſily introduced. They have been extremely careful that the celeſtial Bo- 


vent Diſor- dies ſhould be ſubject to nothing more than a /imple Rotation; and, in all 


& other reſpects, remain quiet and undiſturbed. Hence they have, as it 
= Were, nail'd down each Star to its Orbit; and for m e eee 
Retrogradations, c. they make ſo man & Rings, of a proper thick- 

neſs, _ turn and Dotiſh both their pf rs, and convex fides ſo exqui- 

ſitely, as to leave no Roughneſs thereon; but adapt and fit them to one 

another, in ſuch a manner, as to make them ſlide ſmoothly and equably, 

without ſtickage. And this kind of Grooving and Machinery is an ingenious | 
contrivance for Eternity ; as it removes all Violence and Diforder, which 

are the 1 rable Forerunners of Corruption and Deſtruction. For, 
doubtleſs, if fuch vaſt Bodies as the Globes of the Stars, were to cut thro 

the Ether, and not remain continually in the fame parts thereof, but fail 

thro various Portions, and very different Tracks of it; as they ſometimes 
mount upward, ſometimes deſcend downward, towards the Earth, ſome- 
ttitmes tend to the South, and ſometimes to the North; there muſt be our 
danger of numerous Impreffions, Shocks, Fluctuations, and mutual Com- 
motions in the Heavens: Upon which would follow ſuch Condenſations 
and Rarifactions of the cetcftial Bodies, as might pave the way for new 
Generations and 'Alterations®. And, as it appears Fom phyſical Reaſons, 

and allo from the Phznomena themſelves, that this latter is e 

| | ES e afe 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the fixed Stars, on account of their immenſe Diſtance, 
can have very little Force in diſturbing the Planetary Syſtem by their Gravity; which is 
alſo” balanc'd or deſtroy'd by their mutual Action every way upon one another: But may 
not ſome ſmall Effed be wrought by the Light of the fixed Stars upon the Planets? See 
Newton. Prixcip. Lib, III. Prop. XIV. and Mr. Boyle's Apology for Aſtrology, in his Me- 
woirs for 4 General Hiſtory of the Air. | 
This Deſcription ſeems exactly to ſuit the Comets, which move in alt Directions thro 
25 Planetary Regions; and may occaſion very great Changes, in numerous reſpects. 
See Dr. Hao s Diſcourſe of Comets. n 
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Caſe in Nature; and that the abovemention*d Machinery of the Aſtronomers 
is but a Fiction, or a mere empty "OO upon Nature; the fame Judg- 
ment may be likewiſe paſſed upon the ba of the Eternity of the cele- 
frial Bodies, which is joined therewith, and built upon it. S 
19. But if any one ſhould here attack us from Religion, we anſwer ; * Tis The Neatra- 
only the Heathen Arrogance that attributes this Eternity to the Heavens — C _ 
alone; whereas the Scriptures attribute it both to the Heaven and Earth : i lane, 
For we not only read, that the Sun and the Moon are eternal and faithful 
Witneſſes in Heaven; but alſo, that Generations ſhall come and go, but the 
Earth endure for ever : Whilſt of the frail and periſhable Nature of both, 
*tis at once ſaid, the Heavens and Earth ſhall paſs away, but the Word of the 
Lord fhall not paſs away p. | 105 

20. If any one ſhall ſtill inſiſt, tho it cannot indeed be denied, that The Exere- 
infinite Changes do happen on the ſurface of the Earth, and the Parts adjacent; mities of the 
but not after the ſame manner in the Heavens; we anſwer, that we do not . 2 
compare them together in all reſpects; and yet to take thoſe call'd the up- garth great- 
per and middle Regions of the Air tor the N or Covering of the Heavens; ly infeſted. 
as we do that upper Part, or Cruſt, wherein Animals, Plants, and Mine- 
rals are contained, for the Covering of the Earth; there will alſo be a great 
variety of Generations found therein. And thus all kinds of Tumults, Con- 
flicts and Diſorders, may ſeem to have place only in the Confines of the 
Heavens and Earth: As we ſee in political Government, it frequently hap- 
pens, that the Frontiers of two Kingdoms are infeſted with continual In- 
curſions and Outrages ; whilſt the Heart, or more central Provinces of 
each enjoy a continued Peace; or are only now and then moleſted with de- 
ſtructive Wars. 5 | 
221. As to that other kind of Heterogenity, conſiſting in a denial of Heat Heat denied 
to the celeſtial. Bodies, invented by Ariſlotle, to prevent the Conflagration of * ONE. 
Heraclitus, and making them only heated by Accident, in rubbing againſt 3, 4%, — 
and beating the Air; we are at a loſs to know what Ariſtotle could mean ; 
by thus forſaking Experience, and running oppoſite to the Conſent of the 
-Ancients. But *tis no new thing with him, to ſnatch a-fingle Inflance from 
Experience, and immediately to inſult Nature with it, in the manner of a Bra- 
vd. But we ſhall ſay more to this Point under the. Queſtian, Whether 
the Stars are real Fires: Propoſing, however, to treat it more accurately, 
and at large, in our Directions for the Hiſtory of the Cardinal Virtues of 
Nature; where we ſhall explain the Nature and Origin. of Cold and Heat; 
a Subject hitherto antnaum and ——_ . Thus much may ſerve to Aus 

. | oe 3s 5 X te 


eee the Arguments drawn from Revelation, for or againſt any Aſtronomical Syſtem, 
briefly conſider'd in Wolfius's Elemonta Aftronomie, Schol. 4, 5, 6. pag. 503, 504. 

2 Perhaps no Commentator ever underſtood Ariſtotlè s Works better than our Author. 

r See hereafter, pag 40. | 3 5 

The Hiſtory here intimated was never publiſh'd: We may, however, make ſome 
Conjecture what it would have been, from the Sylva Sylvarum; the Hiſtory of Winds, 
Life and Death, &c, Mr. Boyle ſeems to have had a direct View to ſupply it; which he 
has done, in ſome meaſure, by his Hiſtory of Cold; but his Enquiry into Heat was un- 
fortunately loſt. See Dr, Hook's Lectures of Light, 255 
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ſtate of the Outeſftion, as to the Heterogenity of the Heavens. 15 the 
nature of the thing might require that Ariſtotles Opinion ſhould here be 


candemned, without farther delay; but it is not our preſent buſineſs to 


paſs Sentence. | LR, 

piſs 22. Let the /econdavts TION be, bat are the Contents of 3 
(2. fellar Spaces? For they are, (1.) either empty, as Gilbert imagin'd, or, 
m n e (2.) fill'd with a Body, which may be to the fixed Stars, as Air is to Flame; 


4 or, ( 3.) fill'd with a lucid Body, homogeneous to the Stars; tho of a 


lar Spaces? leſs bright, and vibrating Nature. This latter ſeems to be the common 


> „e in making the Stars the denſeſt part of their own Orbits: For 
a leſs lucid Body may be tranſparent, and tranſmit a ſtronger Light; ſince, 
as Telſius accurately obſerved, even the common Air my hold ſome Light; 

TY becauſe there are certain Animals that ſee by Night, whoſe Eyes are fitted 
do receive, and be affected by, a very fmall degree of Light: For tis not fo 

11 2 le, that the Ad of Yifion ſhould be performed' without Light, or 
flance of the from the bare internal Light of the viſual Spirits. Flame itſelf alſo ap- 
ſame Nature tranſparent; ſo. as to tranſmit the Image of an opaque Object; as we 


with the fixed fee by the Wieck of a burning Candle: And much eaſier might it tranſmit 


_ intenſer Light than itſelf. Again, ſome Flames are paler than others. 
This proceeds either from the nature or quantity of the Body inflamed : for 


— 


the e of Tallow or Wax is more luminous and fiery, than the Flame of 


Spirit of Nie; which ſeems ſomewhat more opaque, and, as it were, aerial; 
eſpecially, when in a ſmall quantity; fo as not to thicken itſelf. And to 
this purpoſe we have made an Experiment, by cauſing Spirit of Wine to 


burn around a flaming Taper; where it was eaſy to-perceive the Flame of 


the Wax-Candle ſhining. white, thro the midſt of the weaker and more 
duſky Flame of the Spirit of Mie. In like manner, we frequently ſee 
ſhining Gleams ſhooting in the Air, that, of themſelves afford a manifeſt 
Light, and remarkably illuminate or diſſipate the Darkneſs of the Night; 
whilft, at the fame time, we perceive the Stars, clear thro the Bodies of 
theſe Gleams. | | =: | 
Their differ- 23. But this Difference between the fixed Stars and the interſtellar Aither 
mn Ay is not well defined by Rarity” and Denſity; ſo as to make the Star denſe, 
and the ther rare: For here below, Flame is generally a more ſubtile, 


Denſity in the 
Srars, and and more rarified Body, than Air and the like may probably obtain in 


porn in the the celeſtial Regions. But tis a groſs Error to conceive the Stars to be a 


part of their own Orbits, and, as it were, nail'd on to them; which con- 
founds the fixed Stars with the otbers. This is no more than a Fiktian; for 
the Stars in their courſe muſt eitheir cut the Ether, or the Ether re- 
volve with them. For tho they ſhould move obliquely, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily float thro the Ether. And we have above obſerved *, that 
the mechanical Notion of contiguous Orbs framed together, ſo that the Con- 
cavity of the ſuperior Orb ſhould receive the Convexity of the inferior, as in 
EY: 8 | | | | | 4 pa- 
Ages Sir Iſaac Newton's Opticks. Quer. 16, pag, 321, &e. 8 


See above, 18, - 
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4 poliſh'd Groove, without hindering each other's Revolution, has no 
reality: Whilſt the Body of the Ather is one continued thing, like the 
Body of the Air v; only becauſe there is a great diverſity found betwixt 


them, with regard to Rarity and other Properties, it is convenient to di- 


ſtinguiſh them into different Regions, for the ſake of Information and 


Clearneſs. Let the preſent QUE sT 10N, therefore, be conſidered, as we 


have here explained it“. 5. ere es hn 
lex QUEST 1 ON. concerning the ſubſtance of the Queſtion 
13. 
BBY... there 
are any com- 
act and ſo- 


224. Next follows a comp 
Stars; wherein we are firſt to enquire, Whether there are any other ace 


ſolid and compat# Matter, befides the Earth? For it may be juſtly conceiv 


that Nature, in the diſtribution of Matter, did not work up the whole, 
ſt there ap- lid Globes be- 


ſides the 
Earth 


ſtock of compact Body into this ſingle Globe of Earth; w 
pears to be ſo large a number of others, conſiſting of a rarer and more 
expanded Subſtance. Gilbert has indulged this Thought ſo immoderately 
(tho ſome of the Ancients were before him in it) as to aſſert, not only the 
Earth and Moon, but numerous other ſolid and opaque Globes, to be dif- 
fuſed among the ſhining ones, thro the vaſt expanſe of the Heavens. He 


| likewiſe ſuppoſes, that even the /bining Globes themſelves, as the Sun, 


and all the brighteſt Stars, conſiſt of a certain ſolid, tho more ſhining and 
equable Matter; thus confounding original. Light with ſecondary Light, or 
Splendor ;, which is only Light refleted*: For he alſo imagined, that our 
Sea, did, of itſelf, — out Light, to a conſidergble diſtance. The 
ſame Author acknowledges no Globes of other than ſolid Matter; and the 
Atmoſpheres about them, he ſuppoſes to: be only the ſubtile Parts or Ef- 
fluvia thereof; whoſe expanſion, at length, 1g, leaves the unpoſſeſſed 


Space a Vacuum. | 


ar 


223. And, certainly, the Suppoſition af the Moon's being a ſolid and mas Whether the 
terial Body, may juſtly require a very diligent and ſerious Enquiry, from Aon be a 


thoſe who deſire to ſearch into the ; 
not tranſmit Light, but reflect it:; has, in a manner, no Light of her 
own; and is full of Inequalities: Which are all. Properties f a ſolid Body. 
And we ſee, that both the Ætber and the Air, which are rare Bodies, 
receive the Light of the Sun; but not reflect it as the Moon does V/. And 


the Rays of the Suu are ſo active, as to penetrate and paſs thro the 


see above, Sect. I. 18, &c: 


It is before obſerved, that Sir 1/aac Newton has ſhewn the interſſellar Spaces contain - 
but a very ſubtile Matter; or elſe that Ather, allowing its Exiſtence, makes no conſider- 
able Reſiſtance to the Planets and Comets continually floating in it: But what this ther 


is, has not been hitherto ſatisfactorily ſhewn, by Induction: Tho there ſeem to be a con- 
ſiderable number of Experiments and Obſervations, made by the Moderns, which, if duly 
laid together, might afford ſome Light in this Matter. See above, Se. I. 17, 18. 
x" See the Table of Enquiry into Light and Splendor, towards the beginning of the s c 41 4 
INTELLECTUS,.VoL, III. See alſo, Dr. Hook's Lectures of Light, N 


Let it be remember'd, that in” (06 is not viſible in the Rays of Light themſelves, for 


a Beam of the Sun being admitted into a dark Room, has no effect on the Eye; but 


only, as it is reflected by the Particles of Duſt or Effluvia, continually floating in the- 


Air, See Newton, Princip. Lib. III. pag. 467. and Opticks, paſſim. 


denſeſt 
| Clouds * x 55 


erks of Nature: For the Moon does id Body ? 


there be not 
other ſolid 
celeſtial Bo- 
dies beſides 
#he Moon, 
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Clouds, which are of an aqueous ſubſtance ; but they do not thus paſs thro 
the Moon. The Moon, however, is obſerved, in Eclipſes, to have ſome 
little obſcure LZight*; but in the New Moon, the increaſe, and the wane, 
there is none found; except on the Part illumin'd by the Sun. Again, 
impure and turbid Flames, ſuch as Empedocles ſuppoſed the Moon to be, 
are certainly unequal; tho then theſe inequalities are not fix'd, but gene- 
rally moveable: Whereas the Spots, and duſky parts of the Moon, are 
thought to be conſtant. Add to this, that theſe Spots in the Moon are 
alſo found, by the Teleſcope, to have their leſſer inequalities; ſo that the 
Moon 1s now certainly known to be variouſly figured : And that Geography, 
or Map of the Moon, which Gilbert conceived in his Mind, may now, by 
the Induſtry of Galileo, and others, ſeem to be actually making *. 

26. But if the Moon really conſiſt of a certain ſolid Matter, like the 
Earth; let it next be conſidered, whether ſhe be the only celeſtial Body of this 
kind : for Mercury allo, is ſometimes found in conjunction with the Sun, as a 
little Spot, or minute Eclipſe, of that Luminary b. But thoſe very black Spots 
found in the Southern Hemiſphere, as fix d and conſtant as the milky Way, 
may give us ſtill farther ſuſpicion, that there are opaque Globes, even in the 
higher parts of the Heavens: For it ſeems improbable, that the Heavens in 
thoſe places ſhould be thin, and, as it were, perforated; becauſe ſuch a 
decreafe and want of viſible Matter, could by no means ſtrike the fight at 
Thar diſtance : whilſt, at the ſame time, all the reſt of the Ather is invi- 
fible to us, and undiftinguiſhable ; but by compariſon with the Bodies of 
the fixed Stars. It ſhould ſeem probable, that theſe Blackneſſes are owing 
to a defect of Light; becauſe there are few Stars found in that Quarter 
of the Heavens: as, on the other hand, there are {more obſerved about 


tte Milty Fay: which, therefore, appears continually luminous; as the 
Others 1 dark. For the celeſtial Fires ſeem placed nearer together in 
ern 


i 


©. Globes 


int 


” 


Vens. 


may 


be diſperſed © 
yp 


Hea- 


fible dark "Globes, diſperſed thro the Æiber; tho no way vifible : For the Moon in her 


Hemiſphere, than' in the Northern; or the fixed Stars to be 
there fewer, and the ſpaces between them larger. But the Account of 
"theſe Spots is not hitherto well verified; at leaſt, the diligence uſed in ob- 
ſerving them has not been ſo confiderable as to allow of Conſequences to 


be drawn from ite. 


4 


27. It comes cloſer to the preſent Enquiry; that there may be more opaque 
- 2:69, bes | firſt 
TE Suſpected owing to her Atmoſphere. See the late Aſtronomers ; but particularly Walfi 


_ Elementa Aftronomis, p. 467.47 
And is now actually 
by others. See Wolf: Elem. Aftronom. pag. 470, Kc. 4.54 | | 

Every one knows, that all the Planets, with their Satellites, are, in the preſent Sy- 


7 2. : | 
elineated by the Labours of Hevelius, in his Selenographia, and 


ſtem of A ſtronomy, allow'd to be a kind of Earths; and the Comets themſelves a kind of 
Planets. Sir Iſaac Newton's Determination of their Motions and Situations, from the Law 
of Gravity, is a great preſumption for the Truth of this Suppoſition. | ö 

* For a farther Account of theſe Particulars, conſult Father Noel's Obſervationes Mathe- 
matice e Phyſice in India & China fatte Wolf. Elem. Aſtron. 420, 421. 594, 595, & c. and 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Lowth. Abridg. V OL. I. p. 247, &c. 


+ 
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Sri and earlieſt appearance, ſtrikes the Eye, from the ſide illumin'd ß; 


the Sun, with a thin Rim, or external Part of a Circle; but remains in- 
viſible in the other part of her Face; or undiſtinguiſhable from the her - 
And the Satellites of Jupiter are drowned from the ſight, like little invi- 
ſible Iſlands, by the Ocean of Ather they float in. So, likewile, if that 
infinite number of ſinall Stars which now ſet thick together, make the 
Milky Way, were placed ſeparate, and at a diſtance from one another, they 
would perfectly eſcape our fight ; as numberleſs others do, which ſhine. in 
clear Nights; eſpecially in the Winter Seaſon. | Thus, again, many nebu- 
jous Stars are now diſtinctly number'd, by means) of the Telgſcope; Which 
has alſo actually eee dark Parts, Spots, and Inequalities, in that 
pure Fountain of Light the Sun<. And, certainly, if nothing elſe, yet 
the Gradation obſerved among the Stars in point of Light; deſcending 
from ſuch as are moſt clear and bright, to ſuch as are duſky and obſcure; 
may perſuade us, that poſſibly there are Globes perfebtly opaque : For, the de- 
gree from a nebalous Siar to an opaque Body, ſeems to be leſs than from 
the brighteſt Star, to a nebulous one  Belides ; tl human ſight is plainly 
limited, and deceived: For whatever is diſperſed in the Heavens, that has 
no remarkable Magnitude, nor affords a ſtrong and vivid Light, lies con- 
cealed from us, and alters not the face of the Heavens. x ST 
28. And let no unſkilful Perſon be here ſurprized at putting the QUE S- Thar ſolid 
TION; Whether Globes of compatt Matter may hang and float in iber] Bodies do 
For the Earth itſelf floats pendulous in the midſt of its own ſoft bed, the dg i be 
Aimojphere :* And vaſt Maſſes of watery Clouds, and Mountains of Snow, * 
hang in the Regions of the Air; and are thence rather precipitated, than 
ſuffer'd to deſcend, before they approach near the Earth. Whence Gil- 
bert very well obſerved, that heavy Bodies removed 10 a vaſe difiance from 
the Earth, gradually loſe their motion of Deſcent , which Motion has its Ori- 
gin from no other appetite of Bodies, than that of coming to and aſſo- 
ciating with the Earth, which is the Maſs of Bodies of its own Nature. 
And this Motion is terminated: within the Sphere of. its'own Activity: 
For as to what Men talk of a Motion to the Earth's Centre, this were 
to make a mere nothing have an active Virtue, and attract all things to itſelf; 
whereas one Body can never be acted upon, but by another 8. | * 
209. This ES TIOox, therefore, concerning opaque and 1 Globes, The Stars to 
tho it be new, and may ſound harſh to vulgar, Ears, ſhould be received ““ ranged in- 
into our Hiſtory of Philoſophical Afironomy, and coupled along with that , 8025 
other ancient u EST ION, hitherto undetermined ; viz. #bich of the Stars NY 
afford an original Light of themſelves ; and which receive their Light from the 
Sun? The Determination of this QUEST1o0N will range the Stars into 
Suns 


d For theſe, conſult the Authors laſt mention'd. | 

© See the Philoſoph. Tranſat. French Memoirs, Wolfius, & ce. 2 

This is only, in other words, expreſſing the Motion of Gravitation to the Earth, 

s This ſeems to be the ſame Docttine as Sir Iſaac Newton, intends, when he endea- 
vours to aſſign the Cauſe of Gravity; by means of a ſubtile Matter, See the Quexies as 


is Opticks. 


* 


* 
— 
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Sun and Mons. To theſe two QUesT10Ns ſhould likewiſe be annexetl 
the Enquiry into the different ſubſtance of the Stars, in reſpect of each other + 
For their Subſtance appears to be various; ſome being found conſtantly 
and manifeſtly reddiſh; others vid, others white, others bright and ſhining, 
others nebulous, & “. | TEC RT, te. 
Queſtion 30. Let the fourth qu ꝝs T10w be this. Are the fixed Stars actual Fires? 
5 (4) fixed This aus Tron requires to be prudently ſtated, and diſtinctly under- 
—_ ſe many ſtood: For tis one thing to fay, that the fixed Stars are real Fires; and a 
Fires ? very different one, to ſay that they have all the Virtues, and produce the 
ſame Effects as common culinary Fire. We do not here mean any notion- 
al or imagi Fire, that retains only the Name, without having the 
| Properties of Fire: For if our common Fire were to be placed in the 
The Fire of Ether, in ſuch a quantity as tis in a fixed Star, it might produce different 
the fixedStars Effects from what we find among us here below. All Natures have very 
_— _ different Virtues; not only according to their Quantity, but alſo their Si- 
in reſet of tuation, with reſpect to other things. For the larger Maſſes of Mat- 
Situation. der, or Bodies of the ſame Nature, which are collected together, in ſuch a 
quantity as bears ſome proportion to the ſum of the Univerſe, have cer- 
tain co/mical Yirtues in their Wholes, that are no way found in their 
Parts. Thus the Ocean, which is a huge collection of Water, ebbs and 
flows; but Ponds and Lakes have no Motion of this kind. So again, the 
Fhole Body of the Earth hangs pendulous; but ſmall portions of the 
Earth drop and fall downwards. Whence the ſituation of a thing is of the 
greateſt. Moment, in every reſpect, both in the larger and ſmaller Por- 
tions thereof; by reaſon of agreement, or diſagreement, of the things which 
lie contiguous or adjacent to iti. 2 5 8 ee ee 
In reſpefi of 31. But there muſt neceflarily happen a greater diverſity between the Fire 
Subſtance. of the fixed Sars, and our Fire below; becauſe they differ not only in Si- 
tuation, but ſomewhat alſo in Sabſlance: For the ſtellar Fire is pure, entire, 
and native; but our Fire is degenerate; and, like Vulcan wn from 
The difference Heaven to Earth, proves lame with the Fall. Thus, to obſerve it cloſe- 
| N ly; 17 — 4 — to be out 0 its own mans art — ſur- | 
ri, rounded with its tes, needy, an uiring a conſtant ſupply of Ali- 
oP _ ment to preſerve it / nos ſudden Ning: Whereas, in the x. ide Fire 
ſieems, in its due and natural Situation; ſeparated and removed from all 
Fr oops Violence; conſtant in itſelf ; preſerved by things of its own like- 
neſs; and Spring its proper Operations, free and unmoleſted. Patri- 
eius, therefore, had no occaſion, for ſolving the pyramidal Form of Flame, 
as *tis found among us, to feign, that the upper parts of the Stars oppo- 
_ fite to the Ether might be ramidal; tho the lower parts oppoſite to us 
Ws | | are 


> 


- 
* 


* > This is done in a very agreeable, geometrical Manner, by Wolfius in his Element. 

| Aſtronom. ſo far as the preſent Diſcoveries reach. Thus all the Planets and Comets are 
made Moons to the Sun, in the ſolar Syſtem; and all the fixed Stars probably ſhewn to 
be sunt, with their ſeveral Moons about them. 2 c | 

! See this Doctrine more largely explained. by Mr. Boyle, in his Coſmical Qualities, and 
LCoſmical Suſpicions, | | | | | 
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are globular: For this pyramidal figure of Flame is only accidental, and | 
proceeds from the preſſure and conſtriction of the Air upon it; which thus 
fqueezes it from the round figure it has about its own Fewel, and gradual- 
ly forms it into a Pyramid: Whence Flame becomes broad at the Baſis, and 
A at the Vertex; contrary to what happens in Smoke, which appears 

like an inverted Pyramid; becauſe the Air receives Smoke, but compreſſes 
Flame. Hence it ſhould ſeem probable, that as Flame is pyramidal here 
below, tis 2 r 1 | 
32. So likewiſe Flame below is a momentary Body, but in Aber per- Flame in 
manent and durable; and even with us, Hlame might remain, and ſubſiſt in #rber per- 
its own Form, were it. not deſtroy d. by the Bodies which ſurround it; as . 
manifeſtly appears in arge Flames. For Flame ſituated in the midſt of, 
and totally. ſurrounded by another Flame, is not deſtroy' d; but remains 
in a rapid Motion, numerically the ſame, and unextinguiſned. The Vio- 
lation of Flame begins from the ſides; and thence proceeds its Suffoca- 
tion. And that an internal Flame will ently continue of a globu- 
lar figure, whilſt an external Flame plays and vaniſhes in a pyramidal 
ons may be experimentally demonſtrated, in two Flames of different 
olours!.:: . .-: | | | 
33. There may likewiſe. be a great difference in the. heat of the celeftia] Diſference 
and terreſtrial Flame For the celeffial plays, and ſpreads itſelf with eaſe and — 1 
freedom, as in its own proper Sphere; whilſt the terreſtrial is bound down, ;.rreftrial © 
burns and rages, as in a Sphere not its own: For all Fire burns the ſtrong- Flame. 
er for being pent up, and impriſon'd ; and even the Rays of the celeſtial 

Flame, after they arrive at more denſe and ſtubborn Bodies, depoſite their 
gentleneſs, and become more violent and ſcorching. Ariſtotle, therefore, 
need not have been afraid that Heraclitus's Conflagratien would fire his 5 
World, tho he had allowed the Stars to be real Fires n. This qQuesTIon, © 
therefore, may be received according to the Explanation here given of it. 

34. The next QUESTION may be this. Do the Stars receive nouriſh- Queſtion ; 
ment, increaſe, diminution, generation, and extinition ? Tis certain, that ſome (5-) 

of the Ancients imagined, from rude and Obſervation, that the Foy * 

Stars were nouriſhed, like Fire; and fed from the Waters, the Ocean, and able of Ex- 

moiſture of the Earth; or recruited by the Vapours and Exhalations there- inction: 

of: But this Notion is unworthy of being made the Subject of a Qu Es- | 
ION. For, as we before obſerved®, ſuch Vapours never reach any thing 
near the height of the Stars; nor is their Stock, by any means, ſufficient to 
recruit the Waters here below, refreſn the Earth by Rain and Dews, and at 


* See Dr, Hook's Lectures of Light paſſin. Te F | 
For inftance, the white one of Wax, or a proper Compoſition of Camphire, ſurround- 
ed by the blue one of Spirit of Wins. | | 

m The Author's Experiments and Diſcoveries upon the Subject of Light, Fire and Flame, 
tho he has no where proſecuted the Enquiry, as he intended, ſeem to lay the Founda- 
tion, whereon Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton have ſince proceeded, See, in 
particular, Dr. Hook's Leftures of Light, e | 3 

u See above, 5. 17. „ 3 4 A av { 29 Wl] 
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the ſame time, nouriſh and feed ſuch vaſt Numbers, and ſuch huge Maſſes, 
as the celeftial Globes whilſt tis manifeſt that the Earth and the Ocean have 
not viſibly loſt of their Moiſture for ſo many Ages; whence there ſeems 
to be as much returned back as was raiſed in Vapour®, Tr 

The Start not 35. Nor do the Stars require to be nouriſh*d after the manner of our 
Lande, Fire. For where Matter is loſt, and waſted, ſomething of the like kind 
common Fire, is fupplied and aſſimilated; which kind of Aſſimilation has its Origin in 

Bodies, from their being ſurrounded with things contrary to, or unlike, 
themſelves: But nothing of this kind can be ſuppoſed to happen in the in- 
ternal and fimilar parts of the fixed Stars; no more than in the lower 
of the Earth; which alſo ſeem not to be nouriſh*'d, but preſerve 
their own ſubſtance by Identity, and not by Aſimilation?. But concerning 
the outward parts of the Bodies of the Stars; tis a proper QUzsT10N, 
Whether they remain in the [ame conſtant Tenor, without preying upon, and 
ome way tinging the ther they float in. And in this ſenſe let the Qutrs- 
'T1oN be put concerning the Nutrition of the Stars d. | 

Queſtion 36. To the foregoing QuzsT1oNn may be 
— z. there are but very few Phænomena to occaſion the doubt. For firſt, there 
creaſe, or di- is no Example, nor any thing of the like nature, found here below, to 
miniſ iv countenance the ©xeftion ; ſince our own ferragqueous Globe appears to re- 
their wholes ive no remarkable increaſe or diminution in its whole; but preſerves its 

bulk and quantity, uniformly and entire*. And tho the Stars appear to 
our ſight, ſometimes greater, and ſometimes leſs, in their Bodies; yet this 


alteration of their ſize may be owing either to their greater or leſs diſtance 


from the Earth, as in the Apogees and Peregtes of the Planets, or to the 
diſpofition of the Medium. But the alteration here cauſed by the diſpoſition 
of the Medium is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, becauſe it affects the a nce of no 
fingle Star, but the appearance of them all equally; as we find in froſty 
Nights, when all the Stars ſeem larger on this account, that the Va- 
pours riſe more ſparingly, or are more forcibly held down, than whilſt the 


entire Atmoſphere is ſomewhat condenſed, and brought a little to an aque- 


2 ous or alline nature, which magnifies Objects. 
Falſe appear- 37. And if any particular Vapours ſhould in 

Ns. > do the Sight, fo as to magnify that Star, which frequently and manifeſtly hap- 
the interpo- - PENS in the Sun and Moon, and therefore may do the ſame in the other 


ſition of the © | celeſtial 


Clouds, | „ . „ | 
o See this Matter conſider'd by Sir 1/aac Newton, Princip. Lib. III. pag. 473. Or, ſee 
above, 5. 7. and the Note thereon. | | | | RE 
+ 'Sec-above, 5 7 and the Nate thereon. 1 
1 See the Queſtion diſcuſſed by Dr. Hook, in his Lectures of Light. 
2 see the Note upon 5. 7. above. 


see ſome uncommon Obſervations made to this Purpoſe in Wolf. Element. Astronom. 


p. , . 


Compare this with Sir Iſaac Newton, Princip. Lib. 111: 467, & c. and the Modern 
Doctrine of Refraction. See Wolf. Elem, Aſtronom. Cap. VII. De Refrattione er Parallaxi 


properly annexed another | 
(6.) 2 increaſe or diminution of the Stars in their entire Bodies; tho 


terpoſe between a Star and | 


. 
. 

« 73; 4 
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of ANIMATED ASTRONOMY. 43 
_ celeſtial Globes, yet this appearance cannot deceive us, becauſe fuch alter- 
ation of Magnitude does not continue, or follow, the Star in its Motion; 
but the Star ſoon gets clear of it, and recovers its uſual appearance. There 
has, however, in ancient times, and again in our own, happen'd a great 
and moſt remarkable Change and Renovation in the Planet Yenus, both as to 
Magnitude, Colour, and Figure*. Since therefore the Change which conſtantly 
and regularly follows a Star, and revolves along with its Body, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be in the Star itſelf, and not in the Medium; and fince thro a neglect of 
Obſervation, many things that do viſibly happen in the Heavens, may 
eſcape us; we judge it proper to receive this gart of the QUESTION into 
our HISTORY: ir | | 
38. The other part of the qu ES TI ON; viz. Are the Stars generated whether 
and diſſipated in a long: ſeries of Ages? is of the ſame kind, but countenanced stars are ge- 
by a greater number of Phænomena; tho of one kind only. For as to 77/9 and 
all the old Stars, there is no mention made of the firſt appearance of any — 
one of them, thro all the Ages of the World; excepting only chat idle 
Story of the Arcadians about the Moon: Nor, to this day, is there any 
one wanting of their number. But for the Comets, which both in their | 
Form and Motion reſemble the Planets ; ſeem to be perfectly new 1 
Stars, whoſe appearances and difappearances we have ourſelves ſeen, as well 
as received from the Ancients. (1.) Some imagine theſe Comets to be «we 
and conſumed in time; (2.) Others judge them to be rarified and reſolved 
into Ether; (3.) others, that they only abſent themſelves for a ſeaſon, and 
return again; and (4.) others, that they appear to us only in their Perigdes, 
or near Approximations to the Earth, and then go back again from our 
ſight to the higher Regions of the Heavens in their Apogdes. But this entire 
Queſtion concerning the firft appearance of new Stars, we aſſign to that 
place which treats expreſſy of coME Ts": - 151 | 
39. There remains a /ſevemth Qu ts T1oNn concerning the Milky Way; guss Op 
viz. Whether the Milky. Way be a collection of minute Stars, or a continued (7. 
Body, and part of the Ætber, of a middle nature betwixt ftellar and ethereal ? What is the - 
The Opinion, that the Milky May was an Exhalation, is long ſince. ex- ik Wa? 
ploded, to the merited Reproach of Ariſtotle; who dared to impoſe a tran- 
ſitory and changeable Nature, upon ſo fixed and conſtant a Phenomenon. And, 
indeed, the QUEsT10N, at preſent, ſeems to be decided by Gakleo; who 
has divided that confuſed Trat# of Light into diſtinct and ſmall fixed Stars. 
For that the Milky Way ſhould not intercept the ſight of the other Stars 
betwixt it, does not determine the Point; nor incline the Queſtion either 
G 2 | Way... 
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© That Venus is horned, or has the ſame Phaſes as the Moon, is now commonly known, 
and allowed. See Wolf. Elem. A ſtronom. p. 480, 48 7. i +. 

The Author, we ſee, deſigned to have treated the QUEsT1IoN of Comets; but 
I find it no where among his Works. He ſeems to have had a Foreſight of the. preſent - 
Cometary, as well as Planetary Syſtem : And, for the preſent Syſem of the fixed Stars, he 
had. it in great Perfection. We obſeryed in our P — that the Piece is im 23 


9 


way.” Only it may, poſlibly, intimate, that the Milky Way is not placed 


| lower than the Sphere of the fixed Stars: For if it were, and a con- 


tinued Body of ſome Thickneſs, it probably would intercept the 
Sight. But if placed at an equal Height with the fixed Stars that ſeem to 
appear thro it; doubtleſs there may be Stars in the Milky Way, or in 
other parts of the Ether. We therefore receive this QUzsT1o0N, that 
the Point may be * decided; - 0 | . 
40. The aus Tons for determining (1:) the Number, (2.) the Magni- 
tudes, (3.) the Figures, and (4.) the Diſtances of the Stars, abſtracted from the 
Phenomenaand Hiſtorical Queſtions x, which we ſhall hereafter propoſe, are 


- little more than fimple philo/ophical Problems J. Thus, with regard to the 


Number of the Stars, let it be enquired; I betber there be ſo many of them 


as there appears to be, or more? and compare them with the Catalogue carefully. 
made by Hipparchus, and laid down in their places:0n-the celeflial Globe. 
For it is but a ſuperficial Reaſon which is offer*d for the appearance of 


an innumerable Multitude of latent or ſkulking Stars, on clear and 
froſty Nights, that this Phænomenon ſhould not be owing to the exiſtence 
of any ſmaller Stars; but only to the ſhining, ſparkling: and vibrating) 
Motions of thoſe already known. Galileo has diſcovered new Nations of 
little Stars; not only in the Milky Fay, but alſo in the Region of the 
Planets themfelves. And Stars may be inviſible, not only by the Small-. 


. neſs of their Bodies, but alſo by their Opacity.; and again by their elon- 


gation and diſtance from the Earth. But we refer: the u EST ION con- 
cerning the additional number of the Stars, from the generation of: new..ones, 
as we did that of their firſt appearance, and diſappearance, to the place 
where we ſhall treat of the comeTs®. M e in 
41. (2.) As to the Magnitude of the Stars; their apparent Magnitudes is 
matter of Obſervation ; but their real one matter of Philoſophical Enquiry. 
Let it therefore be ſought, Mbat is the real Magnitude or Dimenſion of each 
Star, either © abſolutely or. comparatively ? For *tis eaſier to diſcover and de- 
monſtrate, that the Globe of the Earth is bigger than the Globe of the Moon, 
than that the Globe of the Moon is ſo many Miles in Circumference. But 


let the utmoſt Endeavours be uſed to aſcertain their preciſe Magnitudes ; 


and if theſe cannot be procured, let their. comparative Magnitudes be noted. 


Their real Mepnitudes are to be had either from Eclipſes, and their Sha- 


Un verſe, which, by a certain Neceſſity, terminate and aſcertain the Limits 


dos ; or from the extent of their Light and other Virtues ; which each 
Body ee and diffufes, to a __ or ſmaller diſtance, in-proportion 
o its m 


agnitude: And again, the Proportion and Symmetry of the 


of 
* 


N 


See Wolf Element. Afironom, Cap. VIII. de Stellis fixis & novis, atque Cometis. Par- 
tkeularly, Obſervation 36. | | ; PS * 1 
* Obſerve, that the Author calls an Account of Facts by the Name of Hiftory; which 
we now often call by the Name of Obſervations. N 5553 


— 


But theſe are wanting. 
>See above, b. „ 


of ANIMATED ASTRONOMY. 48: 
of Bodies of the ſame individual Nature. But no great dependance, ac 
the real Magnitudes of the Stars, ſhould be had upon the Menſurations and Cas. 
culations hitherto given us by Aſtronomers : For tho this has the appearance of 
great Care and Exactneſs, yet tis: too licenciouſly and raſhly undertaken ; 
whence more youre and truſty methods of Proof ſhould be diligently enquired — 


after. The Magnitudes and Diſtances of the Stars mutually indicate each 

other, by optical Proportions; tho theſe require to Be more thoroughly 

ſifted an e | | 2 FT, bY. . 86 ad bo i 
42. (3). The Queſtion concerning the Figures 0 tars may be put Queſtion 

chi 25 the — real Globes, or Collections of Matter into a ſolid — Pp 1 . 

ſpherical Figure? The Stars to the Eye ſeem to have tliree different Figures; — = 

viz..(1.) one that is /pberical and radiant, as the Sun. (2.) ſpherical and cor- rn 

nuted, as the-fixed Stars; and (3.7) fimply ſpherical, as the Moon. But here 

the Radiancy and the Angles regard only the Sight; and the ſpherical Fi. 

gure only the Subſtance of the Bodies themſelves. *Tis remarkable, that 

among all the Stars there is none of an oblong, triangular, ſquare, or other 

polygon Figure. And it ſhould ſeem, as if all the larger maſſes of things 

naturally collected themſelves into Globes, for their own Preſervation, and 

the exacter Union of their Parts®. | 


43. (4.) Laſtly, What is the true Diſtance of each Star in the Depth of Weftion- | 


the Heavens? For the ſide Diſtances of the Planets, -as well in reſpe& o 15 — 
one another, as of the fixed Stars, are governed by their Motions. here, pjfances? 


as we juſt now obſerved of the Magnitude of the Stars, if their exat# Di- 
ſances cannot be had, at leaſt, let their reſpective Diſtances be adjuſted. Thus 
if we do not know the true Diſtance of Saturn or Jupiter from the Earth; | 
et this we ſhould be certain of, that Saturn is higher in the Syſfem than a 
3 But hitherto the planetary Syſtem is not ſettled, nor the Order of | 
the Planets Places, above one another, abſolutely adjuſted : The Diſpute ſtill 
remaining with ſome, which is the higheſt, Mercury or Fenus< ?” : 
44; The 
Great Accuracy e to be uſed by the later Aſtronomers, in procuring finiſned 
Inſtruments for the buſineſs of Obſervation; eſpecially by Hevelius, Dr. Hook, and many 
others, ſince the Inſtitution of the Royal Obſervatories at Greenwich, Paris, &c, And 
upon a Collection of Obſervations made in this way it is, that Sir Iſaac Newton builds 
his Theory of the Moon, and the whole Solar Syſtem. But, as our Author obſerves of his 
own Time, ſo ſtill greater Preciſion is, even at preſent, required in this Matter. And, 
perhaps, it were not amifſs, if the Mathematical Philoſophers would verify their Obſerva- 
tions, by the due Uſe and Improvement of the phyſical Method, here laid down by 
the Lord Bacon: For it is highly probable, that the be ways of making Aſtronomical Diſ- 
coveries, are not yet known. It is very ſeldom, that ſuch eminent Contrivers, and 
Inventors, as the Lord Bacon, Dr. Hook, and Sir Iſaac Newton appear; and yet till mans 
ſuch Genius's ſhall have contributed all their Stock, Philoſophy- will not be perfe&;-junleſs- 
Men of more ſlender. Capacities could, as doubtleſs they might, be _ t the ART OF 
INVENTING, See the Novum Organum paſſim, and. Dr. Hook's Method of improving 
Natural Philoſophy. | N n 
According to the Modern Diſcoveries, the Sun, and all the Planets, and Comets, are 
ſpherical, or rather, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, ſpheraidical. 


See theſe. Particulars adzuſted by the later Aſtronomers, in Wolf. Elem. Aſtronom. paſſim:- 


2 


— 


tions, what Particulars are to be chiefly regarded, 
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8 MN 1 8 PECEMEN 
44. The Way of diſcovering the true Diſtances of the Stars is, (1.) by 
their Parallaxes 3, (2.) by Eclipſes; (3.) by their re/pef#ive Motions ; and 
(A.) by their different apparent Magnitudes. But other Aſſiſtances are to be 
procured for this purpoſe; and ſhould be recommended to the future In- 
duſtry of Mankind d. | 


20 Cenginly, the Moderns have nobly proſecuted this grand Enquiry : and yet we ſnould- 
not ſtand fill, as if all were performed by Sir Iſaac Newton, Who has, indeed, done 


Wonders; but ftill proceed, with Vigour and Alacrity, to farther Diſcoveries ; which 
himſelf dire&ts, and has laid Foundations for. Great Genius's are never ſatisfied with ma- 


king new Diſcoveries in their own Perſons; but always endeavour to lead Mankind into 
the way themſelves have trod, deſiring to be ontdone by Poſterity. And the greater the 
Soul, the more it indulges this worthy Appetite. Hence our Author, in particular, ſeems 


to have wholly bent himſelf upon putting all things in the direct way of Enquiry and De- 


termination; Which is a near Approximation to Diſcoyeries, and infinitely preferable. to 
a.few imperfe& Diſcoveries themſelves; as 2 both the preſent and future Genera- 
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PREFACE. 

| HE following is an imperfect Piece, found among the 

Poſthumous 8CR1PTA, Publiſhed by Gruter. But, im 

perfect as it is, it will, perhaps, be efteemed, by com- 

wo ee, of no ſmall Value ; as tending to fre 

Mankind from the Tyranny of great Names, and leave us at li- 
berty to follow Nature. | 

What particular Uſe the Author . it for, or in what 
Part of his Works he would have introduced it, had he liu d to 
reviſe and finiſh it, I cannot ſay : But it manifeſily appears, by 
the whole Tenour, to have an Eye to the Novum Organum; ap zo 
which it directly leads. It might, therefore, have been properly 
placed at the Entrance of that Work; were it not required as a 
Supplement to the De Augmentis Scientiarum . 

It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that many of thoſe who have 
read the Works of the Philoſophers cenſured by the Author, will 
not perceive the Fuſineſs of the Cenſures. A curſory Reading of 
them is not ſufficient for this Purpoſe : It requires an intimate 
Knowledge of Nature, and of what Men, by proper application, 
are capable of performing, to judge of the Validity or Invali- 
dity of the ancient and modern Philoſophies. 

Beſides; if we would not flatter our ſelues, we lie under 
a kind of Incantation , from Prejudice, Prepoſſeſſion and Cu- 
ſtom, with regard to great Names, and Authors, celebrated 
thro numerous Ages; whence ſome of us cannot, tho we ſtrongly 
deſired it, uſe a freedom and juſineſs of Thought in this Matter. 
But thoſe who are moſt themſelves, and can here exerciſe a free 
and independant Judgment, will, perhaps, percei ve, that the 
Author, with a few Taſter-S trokes, has drawn the ancient Phi- 
loſophers, and their modern Followers, to a truth; and wiſh the 
Work were continued down to later Times, to ſhew us, as in one 
Picture, what it is that the great Men of all Ages have buſied 
themſelves about. | | _ | 

© See that Work, Sect. XIX. of CRITIC 89. 
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8 E c T. I. 
The Arraigument of the Philoſophers. b 


E plainly perceive, that the Sciences will not be — Admiration 
bly advanced, till Men ſhall be once made thorou of rhe pri oe 
acquainted with the 75 per Characters, and Merits, of POOL car 44 =y 228 
ancient and modern Philoſophers they ſa much admire. The sciences. 

preſent Deſign is, therefore, to deal roundly; and fix a Mark upon ſuch pre- 

tended Philoſophers as we take to have been more fabulons than the Poets; 

Debauchers of Mens Minds, and Falſiſiers of the Works of Nature; and 
to make, at leaſt, as free with that degenerate, ſervile Tribe, their Follow- 

ers, Flatterers, and the Hirelings, w 5 corrupt Mankind for Gains. And 

we ſhall take the liberty to cite each of them by Name; leſt, as their 
e is ſo great, we * ould be —— * to * a part ; and, 

under 


f Theſe Expreſſions will loſe of their Strangeneſs, if the Reader be acquainted with 
the Author's Pieces De Augmentis Scientiarum and Novum Organum. 
5 This aims at Profeſſory Inſtitutions; daſtin d to teach the Philoſophy a un did ſup- 
poſe, or any other ae inſtead of the "A phy EN Nature. . 


O 


4 Ferre CENSURE of the Sc& I 
under colour, ſide with ſome or other of them h; ſince they cheriſh ſuch 
violent Diſputes and Animoſities among themſelves. 


The Charac- 2. Let AR1STOTLE firft appear; whom we charge, (I.) with abomi- 


ter of Ari- 
ſtotle. 


Cardan. 
Ramus.. 


nable Sophifiry ; (2.) uſeleſs Subtilty ; and, (3.) 4 vile ſporting with Words. 
Nay, when Men, by any Accident, as, by a favourable Gale, arrived at 
any Truth, and there caſt anchor; this Man had the aſſurance to fetter the 
Mind with the heavieſt Irons; and compoſing a certain ART oF Map- 
NE8s!, erdflaved Mankind with Words. 1 | 
gain, from the nurſing and tutoring of this Man, have ariſen a ſhoal 
of cunning Triflers; who, turning their backs upon Nature, and all the 
Light of Things and Hiſtory *, overſpread the World with numerous 
Mock-Schools ; rais' d, by the reſtleſs agitation of Wit, principally upon 
that extremely ductile Matter of this Brecepis and Poſitrons . But they 
indeed, pe more excuſable than their haughty Di@ator ; becauſe they did 
not, Ie kim, feat! againft better Igbt and knowledge : For he, after having. 
trod in the open Plains of Hiſtory, and viewed the Works of Nature m, 
yet dug to himſelf a Dungeon, and filPd.it with the vaineſt [dols®. And, 
what adds to his Guilt, he has, even upon the Hiſtory of Particulars, 
raiſed certain Cobweb Structures, which he would yr upon Mankind for 
AUE; wWhilſt, an -reality, they are matters of no Validity nor Value; 
but nearly reſembling choſe, which, in our time, that Anipode to Things, 
as well as to himſelf, Cardan, buſied himſelf in forming“. 6 

But whilſt I thus arraign the Yorks of Ariftotle, let me not be ſuppoſed 
a Confpirator, and in League with Ramus, that modern Rebel againſt him. 
I have no affection for that /culking Hole of Ignorance, that deſtructive Book- 
worm of Learning, that Father 'of Efitombs, who, when he wrings and 
preſſes things with the Shackles of his. Method, and Contraction; the Sub- 
ſtance, if there was any, immediately ſtarts out, and eſcapes him; whilſt 
he graſps-nothing but he empty; Chaff, and» enhauſtetl (Carcaſs? 


Aquinas 


everal Ages; 
ace the Novum Organum, Part I. 


* Without a Metaphor, neglecting Experience and "Obſervation. . | | 
2 'This:explains-the Art of — abovementioned; For, as in Natural Madneſs, Men 
augue upon things that have no Exiſtence or true Faundation; ſo, in Philoſophical Mad- - 
„ we reaſon about things, whoſe Hiſtory, or true State, we have no clear and cer- 
tain Knowledge of, from Experiment and Obſervation: But as Madmen do, take all far 
granted, according to our frantic Notions. 5 i 
* Ariſtotle was for a time converſant in the Hiſtory of Nature; as appears particularly 


\Cabuly-to: 
what are they. mare than 10. many Arts of 


| Zea. T, Ot. 


| from his Hiftory of Animals. , 


n What thele Mols are, Tee in the Noam Crgarum, Part I. 'Seft Il, 
© It requires, as was obſerved in the Pref ce, a conſiderable Know! in the Works 


Ar: to iſee the juſtneſs of theſe Obſerv tions. And the ſame be underſtoodꝰ. 


of | 
of all the following Authors. . : 
See more to this purpoſe in the De. Augmentis Scientiarum, Set, XVIII. of Rhetorich. . 


% 
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Aquinas has e further, and a variety of things out of nothing 3 Aquinas, 
1 „ by —— b —— in things themſelves. And 
altho he has done this, yet he has the aſſurance to be frequently talking of 
human Uſes; fo that I take him for a moſt prevaricading Sophifter. And 
the ſame Accuſation J likewiſe bring againſt Scotus, and his Followers d. 

3. Let yLA&T-o next appear; whom we charge with being (1.).a -well- The Cha- 
bred Sopbiſter; (2. ) a tumid Poet; and (3.) a fanatical Divine; who, by fine- _ of 
ly poliſhing, and working together, certain philoſophical Rumours 3 and diſ- 

bling his pretence to Knowledge ; (endeavoured to looſen and unſettle 

Mens Minds by vague Inductions; and has thus indeed ſupplied abundant 
matter of 'Table-Talk to Men of Letters, in reſpect of ciuil Converſation, 
polite Life, ornament, and ſweetneſs of familiar Diſcourſe But when he 
falſly aſſerted, that Truth was not an Tnhabitant of the human Mind, but a 
Stranger come from far; and turmd Mens Thoughts from the Hiſtory of Na- 
ture, and from Things themſelves; (tho never ſufficiently applied thereto) 
and taught the Mind to enter into jitſelf; and there, under the Name of 
Contemplation, to tumble over its own blind and confuſed Aalst; then it was 
he committed the capital Crime of which we accuſe him. And no leſs im- 
piouſly has he introduced the Canonization of Folly; and had the aſſurance 
to fkreen his degenerate and corrupt Notions under the Cloak of Religion. 
And here lies the ſtrengih of the Charge. But for his being the Father of 
Philology, polite Literature, and elegant Writing, who by his Example, 
Authority and Succeſs, captivated, perſuaded, and led Numbers to con- 
tent themſelves with a Character for Wit, Politeneſs, Agreeableneſs, and a 
popular knowledge of things, to the Detriment and Corruption of a ſevere cicero, 
and rigorous Enquiry after Truth; we account this a leſs heinous. Offence. Seneca, 
And among the Men thus captivated by him; we reckon Cicero, Soneca, Plutarch,.. 
and Plutarch, with numerous others, no way comparable to them”. 

4. Let us next proceed to the Phyſicians; and firſt fummon G A L EN to Galen's. 
appear: whom we implead, (1.) as a Man of a very narrow Mind; (2.) a Character. 
Deſerter of Experience ; and (g.) an idle Caviller. This is the Man that would 
#Kreen the ignorance and floth of Phyſicians from their deſerved Reproach; a 1 
and preſerve them -unattack*d ; whilſt himſelf moſt feebly and unequally | 
pretends to perfect their Art, and fill up their Office. This is the Man, 
that, like the raging Dog- rar, or the Plague, devotes Mankind to Death - | | 
and Deſtrattion, by pronouncing ſuch TR1 Bt-s-0F DASEASES 1 N- N i 
CURABLE taking away all glimmering of hope, and leaving no room 
for future induſtry. This is the Man, who makes his own fiction of Min- | 
Zare to be Nature's ſole Prerogative. This the Man, that is every where . 
fond of ſhewing and boaſting the Sadition, Striſe, and *Di/agreement betwint- | 
the cele}tial Heat and that of Fire- And upon this, and all other occaſions, . f 
maliciou7y curbs the human Power-; and endea vours to furround-and protett” 


Ignorance - 
-See a farther Account of che Schoolmen, in the DeAugmentcScientiar.PrelimsSe&/ IH. 33. 
r See Nov. Organ. Part I. Sect. II. OF 

: But -thoſe - 


Mere Platonifts, or Men of Contemplation, muſt not here be the) 
well verſed in Phyſical Knotoleuge, the Doctrine of Buſineſi, the Wants of Mankind, and 
the Ways of ſupplying them. | ” : 


| 
1 
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Jenorance with eternal Deſpair. Tis owing to this Man's Unworthineſs, 

that we dwell no longer upon his Charge. Let him then be diſmiſs'd ; and 

take along with him, his long train of Aſſociates-; thoſe Diſpenſatory Com- 

The Arabiawpilers the Arabians, who have ſhewn ſuch Folly in their Theories; and from 
Phyſicians. their ſupine and jejune Cunjectures, amaſſed together ſuch Heaps of Promiſes, 
- inſtead of real Helps, from vulgar Remedies. And let the Rear be brought 


up with that ſuperficial Tribe 

worth the mentioning ®. | | 

Fernelius. 5. We muſt, however, make ſome difference in this Tribe of Triflers ; 

the worſt and moſt abſurd ſort whereof, are thoſe who have pent the whole 

Art into trist Methods, and narrow Syſtems; which Men commonly cry 

up for the ſake of their Regularity and Style: and ſuch a kind of Author 

is Fernelias. ' But they are leſs prejudicial to the Art, and to Mankind, 

who deliver a large flock and variety of Obſervations, Experiments, and par- 

ticular Caſes, even tho they pollute and obſcure them with their abſurd 

Arnoldus de and fooliſh Reaſons, idle Hypotheſes and Solutions; like Arnoldus de Villa 
Villa Nova. Nova, and others of the ſame Stamp. 2 

. The Cha- 6. On the oppoſite fide ſtand the Tribe of Chemiſts, with FARACEL- 

« _ : SUS at their Head; who, for his Inſolence, deſerves to be ſeparately cha- 

ſtiſed, as a flagrant Example. For thoſe accuſed above are only Falſiſiers and 

Pretenders; but this Man is throughout a Monſter. What Bacchanalian 

Oracles are thoſe he utters in Meteorology ; whillt he is ridiculouſly aping of 

Epicurus? All that Epicurus offers upon the Subject is but drow/y Opinion, 

which he unconcernedly left to its Fate; but Paracelſus, blinder than Fate, 

and more raſh than Chance, is ready to avouch the abſurdeſt Falſhoods. 

What Dreams of Reſemblances, Correſpondences and Parallels of the Pro- 

ductions of his Elements, are given us by this fanatical Linker-together of 

 Zdols? His three Principles, indeed, might be received with ſome Utility; 

as having a Foundation in Nature But he is continually wreſting them to 

every thing, according to his great Dexterity in Deluſion and Impoſture. 

But theſe are not the worſt of his Crimes For, beſides all this, he, like a 

ſacrilegious Impoſtor, has mix'd and polluted divine things with natural; ſa- 

- cred with prophane; Fables with Herefies ; and human Truths with religious; 

ſo as not, like the ancient Sophiſts, to have hid, but utterly extinguiſhed 

that ſacred thing he has ſo frequently in his impious Mouth, the LiGHT or 

NATURE. The Sophifts were only Deſerters of Experience, but Paracel- 

fas has betray'd it; and ſubjecting the crude and perſonated Evidence of 

things to Rules of Contemplation, and deriving the various alterations of 

Subſtances from imaginary Motions ; he has thus endeavoured to corrupt 

the Fountains of Science, and dethrone the human Mind. At the ſame time, ſo 

far is he from underſtanding, or juſtly repreſenting Experience, that he has 

added to the Trouble and Tediouſneſs in experimenting, of which _ 

4 — | | | pbiſts 


Some ſober Phyſicians, who have read Galen with Care, may, perhaps, avouch, this 

Character does not ſuit him. If ſo; let it be examined whether ſuch Phyſicians are ac- 

-  ,quainted with the imperfe& ſtate of Phyſick in different Ages and Countries; whether they 
are ſenſible of its Imperfections; and can lay down any ſolid Scheme for improving it. 


of modern Doctors, whoſe Names are net 
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phifts complain, and to which the Empiricks are unequal. In ſhort, he has 
every where,. to the utmoſt, magnified the abſurd Pretences of Magici- 
ans; countenanced ſuch Extravagancies; and encouraged others to believe 
them, from his own Affurances ; being thus, at once, the Fork and Servant 


of Impoſture*. 


7. Tis great pity he ſhould ever have found ſuch an Abettor and Apo- Seyerinus, - 


logiſt as SEVERINUS; Whoſe Abilities might have been much better 
employed, than upon the Fooleries of that Man. It is Severinus, who has 
modulated the Brayings of that Aſs" ;, and by his own ſkill in Muſick, play'd 
then ſweetly off, in a fine variety of Tunes: And thus converted ſhocking | 
and monſtrous Fiftions, and Falſhoods into pleaſing and delightful. Fables. Thus 


Author, indeed, is the more excuſable, in that, being ſick of the Doctrine | 


of the Sophifts, which is not only barren of Works, but profeſſedly tends 
to introduce Deſpair, he went in queſt of firmer Foundations, in this ge- 
neral Decay of Philoſophy and Arts. And thus when the Works of Pa- 
racelſus offered themſelves, and came recommended with pompous Shew, 
the ſubterfuge of Obſcurity, affinity with Religion, and other Impoſtures, 


Severinus gave into them, delivered not the real Fountains of Things; but 
only throw'd out Promiſes and Hopes, with ſomewhat of Warmth and In- 
dignation : Whereas, would he have acted as he ought, he ſhould have left 


the Determinations and Maxims of Wit and Genius, and gone over to the 
real Doctrines and Precepts of Nature; which alone is the way to ſhorten 


Arts, and lengthen Life u. 


8. This Charge we have brought againſt Paracel/us ſeems to aſtoniſn the The Che 


TT. 


reſt of the Chemiſts ; who greedily ſwallow thoſe Decrees and Points of Doc- miſts. 


irine which he has rather promulgated and promiſed, than actually laid 
down, or made good; and defended them with Arrogance inſtead of Cau- 
tion. His whole Tribe of Followers appear link'd to one another by the 
lying Spirit that ſhews itſelf in their ſwoln Hopes and. Promiſes ;' which they 
are. conſtantly boaſting. However, by wandering thro the Wilds of Ex- 
perience, they ſometimes ſtumble upon certain uſeful Diſcoveries z not by 
Reaſon, but by Accident v: Whence, proceeding to form Theories, they 
plainly carry the Smoke and Tarniſb of their Art along with them. For as 
that ſimple Youth, who finding a Stick upon the Shore, would needs con- 


vert it into a Ship; ſo theſe childiſh Operators at the Furnace muſt needs 
nag | "I 


tThe Paracelfts'will,, doubtleſs; be for interpoſing here: But they are exeluded, by 


the Condition of the Enquiry, They muſt have better Talents, and greater Knowledge - 


than their Maſter, before they can judge of his Merits. 


The Reader will pleaſe to remember, that this Piece is imperfect, and in the Origi-- 


nal delivered under an uncertain Form; ſometimes by way of Advice to Son, and ſome- 
times in the Form of Pleading : Which latter Form we have endeayoured to keep to: as ad- 


or yu 
ſpoke under the Veil of Fiction. i 
u Without ſome Knowledge of the Works of Severinus, the Force and Jaſtice of- what 


is here ſaid will not be underſtood, The Author appears to have had ail the Works he 


here cenſures ſtrongly impreſſed upon his Mind. 
see De Augment. Scientar, Sect. XII. of Learned. Experience... 


2 a greater freedom of Expreſſion. The Author was too well bred to uſe any coarſe; 
gar Language. What, therefore, may appear of this kind, muſt be ſuppoſed 


The Cha- 
. rafter of 


Theories, and court and beg it by a pretended 
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be miſfing; Philoſophy from a few Experiments of Diſtillation; and intro- 
during, at every turn, their own {els of Separation and Analyſis, where no 
Traces of them are really found. 

9. Let we do not accuſe them aff in the Lamp; but make a difference 
between that little ſerviceable Set, who, being not very ſollicitous about 
raiſing of Theories, principally practiſe a certain mechanical Subritby in fearch- 


ing out, and laying hold of new Inventions, and Diſcoveries; with their ex- 


tenſive Uſes; after the manner: of Friar Baron? ; and. diffinguiffv chefe- 
from that impious Tribe, who endeavour only at LR aꝑplauſe to tfleir 
eal for Religion, by large 
Promiſes, and the Art of Impoſture; which is the way of Bai Faltenine, 
Hulland us, and muck the greateſt part of the Chemitai Authors =. | 
ro. Let nryPFOcRAT'E $ be next call'd to the Bar; whom we arrai 
(1.) as a Creature patch'd up of Antiquity; and! (2.) a Retailer of other 


rr e: under whoſe An rig bork Gaten and Purareilſar ritticulouſſy 
x hke f 


Celſus. 


had to get rid of the Prejudice: 


endeavour to ſhelter themſelves, Aſſes under a Free. Fo do him ju- 
ſtice, he ſeems to have had his Eyes at firſt perpetually fixed upon Expe- 
rienceb; but then they are fix d indeect, ftupid and immovable; wirflour 
ranging, and ſearching, for abbie, manly, and full Firwe. And afterwards, 
recovering a little from this Stupidiry, he takes in certain Idbir e; tha 
not thoſe monſtrous ones of Theories, but ſuck as are more near, elegant, 
and furrountf the limits of Z3fory; and having drank theft in, he becomes 
{ani ſophiftical; and, according to the Cuſtom of the Age he lived in, 
wraps himſelf up in Brevity; and thus, as his Followers imagine, utters Ora- 
cles, of which they are ambitious of being thought the /nrerpreters';. whilf 
in reality he does no more than deliver so H TST RV, by broken, ſhort and in- 
terrupted Sentences, ſo as to prevent a Confutation; or elſe in a haughty manner 
records ſuch Obſervations as are trite, vulgar, and known to every Ruſtic d. 

11. Celſus, as he is juſtly allowed, comes nearly up to the Piews and 
Defigns of Hippocrates, which are not ſo faulty, as they are aſeliſ; but 
he ſhews himſelf a more 8 Sophifter, and a better Modeller of 
Hiſtory than his Maſter. He is, however, for checking the advancement 
of Science, from moral and civil Confiderations: Thus paring. off the ex- 
tremities of Errors, inſtead of cutting them down ar the Roots. 


* This 8 Cenſure of the Chemiſts n extremely juſt. 

Y Add to him, as capital Authors and al Inventors of later Date, the Lord Veru- 
lam, Mr. Boyle, Becher, H. and Stahl. | | 
It may appear ſurprizing, that the Author ſhould have known the Chemiſts ſo well, as 
to judge” and di ing thus accurately between them, 

* See the Note upon Set. 7. above. | 1-1 

> The Author's Cenfure of Hippocrates requires a-Reader of extenſive Knowledge, free 
from: Prejudice, and well broke to the ſelf-denying. Docirius of the. Novum Organum. 

© See the Npvun Organum, Part I. Se. II. | | | : 

4 Hippocrates has bore ſuch a high Character thro ſeveral * that tis extremely 

But let his Admirers ſpeci at direct Improvements 
he” bas made in Phyſick; and whether he cared more Patients in proportion, than his 
9 or thoſe in other Countries, _— _ 2 of — yon 8 

In p a Judgment on Celſas, we aga ing impoſed upon 8 
Style; and — 2 only his Matter: which, vans, is little more, or better, at bottom, 
than that of Hippocrares. 4 


: 2 


Sect. II. more eminent PHILOSOPHERS. 
This free Cenſure of the moſt eminent Men will, doubtleſs, have 2 
ſtrange Appearance to many; and yet, in truth, we produce it not as an 
inflamed or aggravated Accuſation ; but as the real ſtate of the Caſe, 
repreſenting the very bottom of their Writings, which Mankind are fo 
fond of, and take for the Pillars and Fabrick of all Arts and Sciences. 


a. et. thee. lt. a Pt... nnn „ 11 3 kn » — 2 e 5 — . — _ - 
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SECT. II. 

The ement to be paſſed upon the ancient and 
— Philo 2 - With the intimation of a 
juſter way of building up the Sciences. _ 


T may be alledg'd, that we have above repreſented the worſt Bide Objections to 


the preceding 


appear in a ſtate of Democracys; that Time, like a River, has Crafters. 


1. 
1 of Autigaity and the Phils/ophers ; eſpecially as the Sciences generally 
br 


ought down to us only ſuch Wrecks of former Ages as were light, and 
ſuperficial z but ſunk all that were ſolid and ponderous: That great things 
have been done by thoſe ancient Enquirers after Truth, Heraclitus, Demo- 
critus, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Empedories, and others, whoſe Writings 
are loſt ; and that the Sience and Knowledge of Antiquity are not to be light- 
ly eſteemed. To all which we will here anſwer, in our natural manner, 
candidly, and with a view to the good of Mankind h. | 


2. And firſt, I acknowledge a Fragment or two of early Antiquity ; by Anſwer' d. 


which I do not mean Books, but Inventions ; that are, however, rather, 


A I * 
That ſome- 


Specimen of the Author's Diligence and Ingenuity, than deep Knowledge, thing na 
in reſpect of Philoſophy and the Sciences; and handed down to us by other have font 
Writers. But for thoſe things which have never come down to us, nor done by the 
any Traces of them, *twere an endleſs Labour to make Conjectures 432%. 


about them. Nor can I think it at all 3 for me, who am engaged 
in doing the utmoſt Service I am able for po erity, to go back to the Phi- 
Jology or polite Literature of the Ancients. But in order to give Mankind 
a view of the prophetical Janus- face of the preſent ſtate of things, and 
how it looks both back upon times paſt, and forward upon times to 


f As the Author has been ſo free in his Cenſures of the former Philoſophers, it may very 
juſtly 2 a thorough Sifting and Examination of himſelf, This we could wiſh to ſee 
done by a Hand equal to the Work; and ſuch an one as could not be ſuſpe&ed of 
Prejudice, or Partiality, for or againſt him. And were it not alſo proper, that ſuch 
a free Sifting and manly Cenſuring ſhould be continued down to later — in order 
the better to examine how far the Sciences are improved? 

5 And are therefore not to be judged of by the Laws of Ariſtocracy, as the Author 
may ſeem to have done by cenſuring the Heads, or moſt capital Philoſophers of Antiqui- 
ty; inſtead of the Sciences themſelves, diſperſed among the Body of Mankind. 

* For a thorough Expurgation, it may be proper to peruſe the whole De Augmentis 
Scientiarum, and Novum Organum. l 8 


. I wh. come, 


— 
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come, I have determined within myſelf to form Tables of both theſe 


times; which may not only exhibit the Courſe, and the Ebbs and Flows of 


Knowledge; but likewiſe other Apprehenſions and Foreſights of things. 
Nor, perhaps, can the World have a notion, what kind of Performance 
this will be, till they ſee it; or, were it not to be put into their Hands, 
know how to aſk for, or expect it; as they are now bound and enthrall'd i. 
For this we lay down as a certainty, that Knowledge is not to be fetch'd from 
tbe darkneſs and obſcurity of Antiquity ; but to be derived from the LIGHT 
OF NATURE. Nor does it ſo much concern us to know what has been 


done, as to ſee what may be done. Would a private Man, put in poſſeſſion 


No wonder 
if the Anci- 
ents have 
Fallen into 
Error 


of a Aingdom, ſubdued by Arms, and right of Conqueſt, raiſe Queſtions 
and Diſputes, whether. his Anceſtors poſſeſſed it before him; and perplex 
himſelf with Rumours of Genealogies and Deſcents ; or would he not ra- 
ther ſecure his Poſſeſſion, and eſtabliſh his Dominion? To” 

3. And whoever conſiders' the Matter cloſely, will not find it ſtrange, that 
the above-cenſured Heads of Sefs, and numberleſs others, of the ſame kind, 
ſhould fall into Errors, which are various and endleſs; whereas Truth is 
but one ſimple ſingle thing. And had not the Policy or Fore/ight of Times 
been oppoſite to ſuch wild Wanderings of the human Genius, no doubt but 
many other Coaſts of Errors would have been rambled over: for *tis an 
#mmenſe Ocean that ſurrounds the Iſland of Truth; and there ſtill remain 
many pernicious Hols, of late invention, to be thrown down*. Thus Teleſius 
lately trod the Stage, and acted a new philoſophical Romance; without 
any great Elegance or Applauſe. And to this day the Motions of the 


Heavens are, by fabulous 4fronomers, perplexed with Eccentricks and Epicy- 


cles; and the Stability and Mobility of the Earth are ſtrenuouſly pleaded for 
on both ſides, from the uncertain atteſtation of Phænomenal. And this 
is the general Caſe of Theories, in which Men uſually proceed, as he 
would do, who underſtanding no Language but his own, ſhould under- 
take to interpret a Book in another; where obſerving that a few Words 
up and down correſponded, in Sound and Letters, to the Words of his 


on Language, he immediately aſſerts, with Confidence and Aſſurance, 


theſe Words to be of the like ſignification, (tho they might frequently 
differ very widely) and thence, by farther compariſon, with great Labour 


and Trial of 'Wit, and, at the ſame time, with great Licentiouſneſs, di- 


* 


vines the Senſe and Meaning of the whole. And juſt ſuch Interpreters, 
Philoſophers generally are, of the Senſe and Meaning of Nature, in the 
grand Volume of the Univerſe; for every one brings his own particular 
7 . 5 4 5 | Idol, 


| 1 The Work here mentioned, tho, perhaps, never executed, in the Form of Tables; 


at leaſt, never publiſhed by the Author; may very well haye been conceived in his 
Mind: And whoever deſires to have ſonte perception of the thing, may, with due at- 
-tention,. deriye it from the Author's. Pieces De Augmentis, the Mt Agee Veterum, the No- 
vum Organum, and the Phenomena of the Univerſe. But the whole might have appeared 
to much greater Advantage, ,it any conſiderable Progreſs had been made in the Secon- 
Aary Phileſophy, ox ſixth and laſt Part of the Grand INSTAURATION. 
* See the Novum Organum, Part I. Sect. II. 1 Tg | 
See the Specimen of Animated Affronomy, SUPPLEMENT IN. 155 
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Idol, as it were his Mother-Tongue, to the Hiſtory of Nature; and as ſoon 

as he finds any thing ſound like it, this he eagerly catches at, and inter- 

prets every thing elſe analogous thereto ®. 

4. *Tis now time we ſhould expatiate ourſelves, after handling ſuch That the Au- 
prophane and polluted Matters; tho it has been only with a deſire of Im- thor has been 
proving. And we here declare, that all the Charges we have brought %% = 
againſt the Philoſophers, fall far ſhort of their Guilt: Tho we do not ex- ,,,4e-. 
pect the generality ſhould underſtand in what manner we have convicted 
them. But they may be aſſured, that the Cenſures paſs*d upon them have 
not the leaſt participation of Calumny or Scandal: For I have not here, 
like Yelleius in Cicero, acted the Declamer, who lightly touched Opinions, 
and then threw them aſide, without entering into their Merits; much leſs, 
done like our modern Agrippa, who, indeed, deſerves not to be mention'd 
ina Diſcourſe of this Nature; as being a #rifling Scoffer,that aims to wreſt and 
make ſport with every thing *: But whoever looks intently, and is quali- 
fied to ſee it, will find that, under the Yeil of a feigned Severity, there are 
juſt and ſtinging Accuſations couched, contracted to a little compaſs, and, 
not without ſome Addreſs, thrown directly into the Ulcers of the Miſ- 
chief. And tho they all ſeem involved and embroiled rogether in the ſame 
Crimes and Guilt; yet I have accuſed each of them with that only which 
is peculiar to himſelf, and of a capital Nature. For the human Mind, 
ſwoln with the Incurſions and Obſervations of Things, works up, and draws 
out of them, Errors of various Shapes and Forms: So that Ariſtotle, for 
example, appears like a tall Plant, of a particular Species; Plato, as 
another of a different kind; and ſo of the reſt. | 

5. But for me to enter into particular Confutations of their ſeveral Works, Avoids more 
would be a heinous Offence, an Injury to the Fortunes of Mankind, and 7 n 
conſume the Time, deſtin'd to their Service, in a Conflict with Sha- — _ 
dows ; which may vaniſh of themſelves. Indeed, the only thing required, 
is to ſet up the BRIGHT AND SHINING LIGHT OF TRUTH3 
which may illuminate all the things around it; and in a moment diſperſe 
all the Errors and Darkneſs with which Mankind are beſet o: For it would 
be endleſs to carry weak and ſickly Tapers about into all the ſculking 
Holes and Corners of particular Errors and Falſhoods. 

6. But notwithſtanding what we have ſaid, it muſt not be ſuppoſed, That /ome 
that all which the Philoſophers above-mentioned have delivered, 1s per- Truths have 
fectly vain and falſe: For there is no one of them but has ſometimes ſtum- **** 7 * 
bled upon a Truth; and indeed their Errors ſeem rather owing to their r 

| 7 JE I-49 great 


m This is properly a Species of Philoſophical Madneſs, See above, Sect. I. 2. and the 
Introduction to the Novum Organum, | 

n ſuppoſe the Author has his Eye more immediately upon that Piece of Agrippa, en- 
titled De Vanitate Scientiarum; a. Title as different from his own De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, as the two Perſons, and their Abilities. ; | 
This was the Deſign of the Novum Organum ; which the Author had once entitled, 
Aphoriſmi ex Conſilia, de Auxiliis Mentis, & Accenſione LUMINIS NATURALIS. But 
as that Work was left imperfect, we have only ſome Portion of this Grand Light held 
Out to us, | 
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The Differ- 


Idolatrous 


The Writing 


betwixt the two Extremes, he happily ſhewed himſe 


s 


of the Anci- 
ents to be fill g vice of the Grocer. They have ſtill ſome Uſe 3 tho, indeed, but little, 


preſerved. 


"A Fare CENSURE of the Sect. II. 
great Unhappineſ5, chan to their Ignorance. When Heraclitus declared, that 


Men ought to ſeek for Knowledge, not in the private World of themſelves, but 
in the common external World, he ſeems to have laid a juſt Foundation for 


Philoſophy. When Democritus attributed immenſe Variety, and infinite 


Succelſſon to Nature, he ran counter to nearly all the other Philoſophers ; - 
who abſolutely went down with the ſtream of their times; enſlaved 


to Cuſtom: and by this Oppoſition he deſtroyed both Falſhoods, daſh- 


ing them one againft the other; and thus open 
a Philoſopher. The 


Numbers of Pythagoras, likewiſe promiſed ſome good Event. Dindamus 
the /udian ſpoke well, when he called Death by the Name of Nature's 


Enemy. Epicurus alſo is tolerable; tho he diſputes but weakly, and 
with philological Arguments, againſt the Explanation of intentional and 


final Cauſes. Even the ſceptical Pyrrbo, and the fluctuating Academicks 
(tho confined to fcanty Bounds, and behaving themſelves to their /go/s like 

iſh Lovers, that are always er. but never part) may be read 
in the way of Recreation; for whilſt others are made to drag their An- 
chors, by their Idols; the Academicks are only whirl'd round in their 
Cock-Boat. Nay, Parace!ſus and Severinus make excellent Heralds; and 
ſound the alarm to- Experiments | 


7 7. But ſhall we ſay that theſe Men were in poſſeſſion of Truth? They 
ence betwixt pere certainly far from it. *Tis a good homely Proverb : That a Hog, 
Knowledge, tho by rooting the Ground he may make the firft Letter of the Alphabet, yet can- 
and the True. not write a Play. For the Truth diſcovered by Analogy of Knowledge, is 


widely different from that delivered by the ſtart of an do]: The for- 
mer is regular, conſtant and manifold, whilft the other is incongruous, 
unſteady and ſingle; and the Caſe is the ſame in Works. Thus the Dif- 
covery of Gun-powder, had it not been accidental, and a ſudden ſtart, 
but the effect of Reaſoning, would not have been fingle; but accompanied 


with a Number of other noble Inventions, which fall under the ſame Me- 
ridian. Underſtand the like of other Works and Poſitions p. F would 
therefore require, if any ones Idol ſhould in any Point interſe& the Truth 


of the things I have here laid down, that he be not hence conceived the 
better, nor I the worſe of; as tis manifeſt this Difference muſt proceed 
from Ignorance, and not from any Analogy of Knowledge %. 

8. After all; we hope no one will conceive our Intention is to condemn 
the Writings of the ancient aud modern Philoſophers to the Flames*, or the 


and of narrow Extent ; very different from that they were deſigned for, - 


and are at preſent employed in. To this we may add, that many other 


Mritings, of leſs Fame and Note, are much more uſeful than thoſe -w a 
ES | 0- 


v See this proſecuted in the firſt Part of the Nouum Organum. 
2 This will not be underſtood, unleſs the Doctrins of Idols, delivered in the Novum Or. 


ganum, be maſter'd. 
* As Mr. Hobbs is ſaid to have done, 


ng a way to Truth 
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Philoſophers. The Ethicts of Ariſtotle and Plato have found numerous 
Admirers; but the Moral Obſervations of Tacitus expreſs Nature more to 
the Life. But for the particular Uſes to be made of theſe Mritings; which 
of them are more ſerviceable than others; and how ſmall a part of them 


conduce to the Interpretation of Nature, we may ſhew in due time. 
It may here be aſk'd, Will the Author pretend himſelf alone to ſupply The Author's 
3 


ah of all the Philoſophers he thus cenſures and rejects? He anſwers can- ” -1 Hg 
didly, and without Diſſimulation, that his ſole View is to join Mankind * 
and Things together, in a ſacred, legitimate and inviolable Link; that 

from this Conjunction may proceed a happy Race of Heroes, to ſubdue the 

infinite Neceſſities of human Nature; and ſettle their whole Affairs in a 


plentiful, peaceful and happy Security *. 


ſ See the Novum Organum, Part I. paſſim. | 
some Readers may be at a loſs to know what the Author drives at in this Piece; or 


in what ſenſe to underſtand him; unleſs they have been converſant in the reſt of his 
Writings. The Point of View is this; that the ancient and modern Philoſophers, taken in 
a Body, have miſerably miſpent their Time, and abuſed their Talents; without once en- 
tering into the high Road of Truth, or the. way of making the proper Diſcoyeries, for 
improving the Arts and Sciences, that might greatly benefit human Life. This every one 
may ſatisfy himſelf of, by examining what has been done by Plato, Ariſtotle, Hip- 
2 & c. towards diſcovering the Art of inventing Arts; or making Life more 
appy and agreeable. For who among them has taught the Art of prolonging Life, or 
ſpinning the full Thread thereof to its natural Period, free from Diſeaſes, Pain and Sick- 
neſs; ſo far, we mean, as the condition of Mortality permits? Who has ſhewn the way 
of curing inveterate Diſeaſes, as the Stone, the Gout, &c? Who has taught us to ſecure 
our Habitations from Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes; our Ships from Storms, and pe- 
riſhing at Sea? Who has taught us to predict the Weather, or given us the leaſt Com- 
mand of it? Who has ſhewn us a way to ſupply parched Countries with Water, where. 
natural Springs are denied? Who has ſhewn us a practical way of governing our Ap- 
petites, and correcting our Vices; ſo as to prevent that Train of Ills which attend Ty- 
ranny, Oppreſſion, Superſtition, and falſe Religions? Numerous Inſtances of this kind 
might be mentioned, all tending to the accommodation of Lite ; which Philoſophers, as 
they are called, ſeem to have overlook'd, or deſpaired of. But theſe were the things that 
employed our Author's Thoughts; and a Method of procuring Remedies for all human Evils, 


ſeems to have been the one capital thing he. aimed at. 
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PREFACE. 


| F all the Author's Works, his Eſſays appear to have 
| () had the greateſt Currency ; both in his own Life-time, 


and ſince. He judged the Reaſon to be, that they came 
home to Mens Buſineſs and Boſoms. And hence he ven- 
tured eee that the Latin Volume of them, being in the uni- 
ver ſal Language, might laſt as long as Books themſelves ſhould 
 Jaſt*.. And /0, ſays a modern Mell uber to his Works, may 1 
the Engliſh Edition too; if ſome _— Hand would, once in a ; 
Century, repair the Decays of their fleeting Language. Certainly 
they enter deep inte the Nature of Men. aud Things; and con- 
tain very uſeful Inftraitionxs for the Coudaciꝭ of civil Life. The 
Author in Modeſty entitles them Eſſays; but, perhaps, they are 
in ſirifFneſs, Aphoriſms : for they have a Nerve; a fullneſs of 
Matter; and really exhibit the Inſides of Things, uit hout fo- 
rerow Ornament; /0 as to verify their Latin Title v. It ſhould 
ſeem, they were rather intended to infliruf? Men than Children; 
and, perhaps, there are not many, who clearly perceive their full 
AY * and Utility. M hence both the Teacher and the Learner 
Had need be intelligent, where theſe Eſſays are taught in Gram- 
mar-Schools. Poſpbty they are better adapted to the Uſe of Stu- 
dents in the Univerſities; who being come to ſome ripeneſs of 
Judgment, are a little verſed in the Ways of Men. The 
greateſt Politicians, or thoſe that are beſt acquainted with civil 
Afﬀairs, need not bluſh to have them found on their Table. 
In the preſent Edition they are divided into the three Parts 
indicated by their Latin Title; methodized according to their na- 
tural Order; collated with the later and fuller Latin Edition; 
and enrich'd by the Addition of ſeveral Pieces, originally writ- 
Zen 3 Latin, by the Author, and never before tranſlated into 
Engliſh. | | | 
It may not be improper to advertiſe, that ſome Writers have 
objetted to ſeveral Particulars in theſe Eſſays, from a haſty 
Conſideration of a few obvious Inſtances; whereas the Author 
conſtantly prattiſes the METHOD OF REJECTION; and never 
admits of his own firſt Thoughts, unleſs authoriſed by his ſe- 
cond; or, perhaps, by a more rigorous Trial; viz. the Art of 
redreſſing the Infirmities of the Mind, according to the Directions 


F hzs Novum Organum. 


t See his Dedication to the Duke of Buckingham. 
ges the Author's Letter to Father Fulgentio. 
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Mo RAL, OEcoNOMICAL and POLITICAL 
SUBJECTS. 


SECT I. 


Ess ATSs urox MoRAL SUBJECTS. | 


ESSAT I. Of STUDIEs. ; | 
1. | TUDIES and Reading ſerve for Delight, Ornament and Abili- The Advati- 
ty; for Delight in Privacy and Retirement; for Ornament in aber of 
Diſcourſe ; and for Ability in the Judgment and Direction of 
Y Buſineſs. Expert Men can execute, and, perhaps, judge of Par- 
ticulars, ſingly ; but general Counſels, Schemes, and the marſhalling of 
Affairs, come beſt from the Learned. 101 Wa 
2. To ſpend too much time in Studies, is Sloth; to uſe them too much 175 Uſe and 
for Ornament, is Affectation; and to judge wholly by their Rules, is pe- 46%. 
dantick and unproſperous. Letters perfect Nature; and are perfected by 
Experience: For natural Abilities, like Plants, require pruning by Study: 
and Studies themſelves give Direction too much at large, unleſs bounded 
by Experience. Crafty Men contemn Studies; ſimple Men admire them; 
and wiſe Men uſe them: For Letters do not ſufficiently teach their own 
Uſe; but this is a Wiſdom beyond, and above them, gained by Obſer- 
vation. 
Vor. II. | _— : 3.. Read 


* 
3 


$ 
4 
4 


66 | Moral Essars. Sec. I. 
Directions for 3. Read not to contradict and confute; nor to believe, and take upon 
„Hen . truſt; nor to find matter of Diſcourſe; but to learn, conſider, and uſe a 

ann,, Judgment. Some Books ſhould be taſted; others ſwallowed ; and 
ſome few ſhou*d be chewed and digeſted : That is, ſome Books are to be read 
only in part; others to be read thorough, tho curſorily ; and ſome few to be 
read and ſtudied, with Diligence and Attention. Some Books aHo may be 
read by * 4 and Extracts made of them by others: but this ſhould 
be done only in the leſs important Subjects, and the meaner ſort of Books: 
Otherwiſe, diſtilld Books are like the common diſtilld Waters; flaſhy things. 
The different 4. Reading makes a full Man; Conference a ready Man; and Writing an 
Effetts diſ exact Man. Therefore, he who writes little has need of a good Memory; 
ferent tudis he who confers little, has need of a preſent Wit; and he who reads little, 
has need of much Cunning, that he may ſeem to know what he does not. Hi- 
ſtory makes Men wiſe; Poetry, ingenious ; Mathematicks, ſubtile; Natural Phi- 
lofophy, deep; Moral Philoſophy, grave; Logic and Rhetorict, able to con- 

tend: Abeunt ſtudia in more, x. | 
The Defetts . Nay, there is ſcarce any Impediment in the Mind, but may be removed 


8 by ſuitable Studies; as Diſeaſes of the Body have their appropriated Ex- 


Studien. © Erciſes. Thus Bowling is good for the Stone and Kidneys; Shooting for 


the Lungs and Breaſt; gentle Walking for the Stomach ; Riding for the 
Head, Fc. So, if a Man's Wit be wandering, let him ſtudy Mathema- 
ticks; if not apt to diſtinguiſh, let him ſtudy the Schoolmen; if unapt to 
bear over Matters, and to call up one thing to prove and illuſtrate ano- 
ther, let him ſtudy Law-Caſes. And thus every Defect of the Mind may 
Z••• , 2; ; 


— 


; „ 3 855 ö 
Es SAT II. Of CIVIL CEREMONIES, and BEHAVIOUR. 


of Ceremony 


Some degree 1. H E who is only real, had need have a plentiful ſtock of Virtue ; 
_— in Praiſe and Commendation, as in Gains: For as light Gains make heavy 


large in che entrance of the De Augmentis Scientiarum. See Prelim. . III. And the 
Whole of the De. Angmentis itſelf is an illuſtrious Comment upon this Text. The Helps for 
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wherein every Syllable is meaſured. How can a Man be equal to great 


— 


Matters, who ſubjects his Mind to ſuch trifling Obſervations ? 
2, Not to uſe decent Ceremonies at all, is teaching others not to uſe them Where Cere 
again; and ſo diminiſhes the Reſpe& due to one's ſelf: Eſpecially they ven i mf 

ſhould not be omitted to Strangers, and formal Natures. But to dwell up- OT 
on them, and ſtretch them above meaſure, is not only tedious, but leſſens 

the Credibility and Weight of the Speaker. There is a highly uſeful 

way of infinuating effectual and laſting Impreſſions along with Comple- 
ments; if a Man have the Addreſs*. Among Equals we are to expect 
Familiarity 3 and therefore *tis here proper to keep a little State. Among 
Inferiors, one is ſure of Reverence ; therefore tis here proper to be a lit- 
tle familiar. He who is too profuſe either in Words or Actions, ſo as to 
give another an occaſion of Satiety, makes himſelf cheap. To apply ones 
{elf to others, is proper; provided it appear to be done out of Reſpect, and 
not Facility. *Tis a good Precept, in ſeconding another, always to add 
ſomewhat of your own: thus if you aſſent to his Opinion, let it be with 
ſome Diſtinction ; if you follow his Motion, let it be on condition; if you 
take his Counſel, let it be with alledging a farther Reaſon, | „ 
3. Men ſhould be very cautious of appearing too great Maſters of Ce- Not tobe car- 

remonies For tho other wiſe ever ſo ſufficient, their Enviers will give them that 7724 too far. 
Title, to the diſadvantage of their greater Virtues. Tis a loſs alſo in 
Buſineſs, to be too full of Reſpects, or too curious in obſerving Times and 
Opportunities. Solomon ſays, He that conſidereth the wind, ſball not ſow ; 
and he that looketh to the clouds, ſhall not reap. A wiſe Man will make more 
Opportunities than he finds. Mens Behaviours ſhould be like their Cloaths ; 


not too ſtreight, but free and eaſy. | 


EssAyY Il. Of BoLDVNEsSs. Ackion in 
. | | Oratory com- 
- pared to Bold- 


I, 8 being aſk'd, What was the chief Qualification of an 2% in Buſi- 

| Orator ? he anſwered, Action. What next? Action. What next neſs. 
ain? Action. He ſaid this, who knew it beſt; and had himſelf, by 
ature, no great Advantage in what he recommended. It may deſervedly 

ſeem ſtrange, that this part of Oratory, which is but ſuperficial, and rather 

1 Qualification of a Player, ſhould be placed ſo high above thoſe other 

noble parts, Invention, Elocution, and the reſt. The Reaſon is, hu- 

man Nature generally participates more of the Fool, than of the wiſe Man; 

and therefore thoſe Faculties are the moſt prevalent, by which the weaker 

part of Mens Minds is taken. | * ; 
The Caſe of Boldneſs in civil Buſineſs is extremely like, and parallel to 

this. What is the firſt Qualification in Buſineſs? Boldneſs. What the ſe- 

cond and third? Boldne/s, And yet N is the Child of nn 


> 


2 An over-modett Man is, perha 8, incapable of Freer this Art ; which ſe ms 
founded in making another well pleaſed or ſatisfied with himſelf, | 2 ” 

2 See more upon this Subject in the De Augmentis Scientiarum, $. X. 2a. Of \CTVIL 

DOCTRINE, (9 | 1 


The Bold are 


dicule of the 
Wiſe. 


MoRar ES$SAars. Sect. L 
and Baſeneſs; far inferior to other Parts of Civil Prudence® - nevertheleſs, 
it faſcinates, and leads thoſe captive, who are either ſhallow in Judgment, 
or weak in Courage, (which are the many) and, even prevails over 
"wiſe Men, at their weak times: whence we ſee it has done Wonders in 
popular States; but leſs with Senates and Princes. Nay, bold-ſpirited Men 
perform more at their firſt entrance upon Action, than afterwards : For 
Boldne/s does not ſtand to its Promiſe. | 

2, Surely,. as there are Empiricks for the natural Body; fo there are 
Mountebanks for the political Body: Men that undertake the moſt diffi- 
cult Cures, and have, perhaps, been lucky in two or three Experiments 
but wanting the Grounds of the Science, preſently fail. However, you ſhall 
often ſee your bold Fellows work Mabomet's Miracle, and go to the Moun- 
tain, when the Mountain will not come to them ; that is, when they have 

miſed great Matters, and failed moſt ſhamefully, yet if they have the 
erfeftion of Boldneſ5, they will ſlight it over, turn themſelves round, and 
there's an end on't. ; Fs | | 

3. Certainly bold Perſons are a Sport to Men of Judgment: and even 
to the Vulgar, Boldneſi has ſomewhat of the ridiculous. For if Abſurdity 
be the Subject of Laughter ; great Boldneſi is ſeldom without ſome Abſur- 
dity. Eſpecially, tis a great Pleaſure to fee a bold Fellow out of counte- 
nance 3. for! that neceſſarily puts his Face into a moſt ſhrunk and wooden 
Poſture. In baſhful Perſons, the Spirits go and come a little ; but in bold 
Men, upon the ſame occaſions, they ſtand like a Stale at Cheſs, where it is 
no Mate; and the Game cannot proceed c. | 

4. It deſerves to be conſider'd, that Boldneſs is ever blind; for it ſees 
not Dangers and Inconveniencies: Whence *tis bad in Counſel, tho good 
in Execution. The right Uſe of bold Perſons therefore is, that they never 
command in chief; but ſerve as ſeconds, under the Direction of others. 
For in Counſel, tis good to. fee Dangers; and in Execution, not to ſee 
them; unleſs they are very great d. . | 


ESSAY IV. Of STIMULATION, and DISSIMVULAT ION. 


of 1. D Iſimulation is the Civil Art in Epitome ; and a faint kind of Po- 
| licy: For it requires a ſtrong Head, and a ſtrong Heart, to 

know when to tell the Truth, and dare to do it : whence the weaker 
ſort of Politicians are the eſt Diſſemblers. We muſt, therefore, care- 
fully diſtinguiſh betwixt the Civil Arts and Pretences*, Thus, if a Man 
has the happy Penetration and Perſpicuity to. diſcern what ſhould be laid 

e See the De Augmentis Scientiarum, F. XXI. Of Civil Prudence. A 
© Obſerve, that in this Incident at Cheſs, the Game is not won; only the Partner 
cannot ſtir: Which aptly expreſſes the Caſe of a bold Man confounded. 

4 Far more upon this Subject, ſee De Augment. Scientiar. F. XX. Of ETHICKXsS, ox 
MORALITY, ian e | „AR _ * 

© See Prelim, to the De Augment. Scientiar. $. III. 10, 11, 12, & c. See alſo, the 
Political Mythology. of the Ancients, in the Sapientia Veteran. Pe 
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open; what kept ſecret; what ſhould be ſhewed in Half- lights; and to 
whom, and when; (which are the true Political and Civil Arts, as Tacitus 
juſtly terms them) a Habit of Diſſimulation would be only a Hinderance. 
But if a Man cannot attain to this degree of Judgment and Diſcretion; 
tis generally beſt to be cloſe, and diſſemble. For where there is no choice 
in Particulars, *tis the ſafeſt to proceed warily in the general; as they 
walk ſoftly, who are dim-ſighted. Certainly, the ableſt Men have been 
open and frank in their Dealings, and had the Reputation of Punctuality 
and Veracity ; but then, like well-manag'd Horſes, they knew where to 
ſtop or turn. And if at any time they practiſed Diſſimulation, when the 
Caſe required it; their former Character of free and open Dealing render'd 
them perfectly inviſible? — "cb 

2. There are three Degrees of veiling ones ſelf. The firft is Faciturnity ; Three kinds 
whereby a Man keeps his Mind to himſelf, without diſcovering his Opi- | Fo" 
nion to others. The ſecond is negative Diſſimulation ; when a Man deſign- 22 
edly drops Intimations that he is not what he is. And the third is affirma- 
tive Simulation; when a Man openly and expreſly feigns and pretends to 
be what he is not. 

3. As for the firft of theſe; viz. Taciturnity; tis the Virtue of a Con- Viz. Taci- 

feſſor and certainly the ſecret Man hears many Confeſſions. For who will wrnity. 
open himſelf to a Blab? But the Reputation of Secrecy, eaſily unlocks the 
Minds of others. And as Confeſſion is not for wordly Uſe, but for the Eaſe 

of the Conſcience ; fo ſilent Men, for the ſame reaſon, come to the Know- 

tedge of many things, while others rather diſcharge their Mind, than im- 

part it. In ſhort, Myſteries are due to the Silent. Beſides, Nakedneſs is 
uncomely as well in the Mind as the Body: and not to be too open pro- 
cures no {mall Reverence to Mens Counſels and Actions. On the other hand, 

great Talkers are commonly vain and credulous: For he who talks what 

he knows, will alſo talk what he knows not. Let it therefore paſs for a 

Maxim, that a Habit of Taciturnity is both à political and a moral Virtus. 

Add to this, that a Man's Face ſhould not contradi& his Tongue. For 

ro betray ones felf by the Countenance or Geſture is a great Weakneſs; 

and a thing frequently more abſerved and credited than a Man's Words. 

For the fecond, which is Diſſimulation; it often neceſſarily follows upon Diſſimula- 
Taciturnity : So that to be ſecret, one muſt, in ſome degree, diſſemble. tion. 
For Men are too cunning to permit, that any one ſhould preſerve an In- 
difference; without inclining the Balance on either ſide. They will ſo be- 
ſet a Man with ſubtile Queſtions, draw him on, and ſift him, that, with- 
out an abſurd Silence, he muſt ſhew an Inclination one way or other; or 
elſe they will conclude as much from his Silence, as if he had ſpoke. And 
for Equivocations and Ambiguities, they cannot hold out long. Whence 
no Man can be ſecret, without ſome degree of Diſſimulation; which is, as 
it were, the Verge of Secrecy, _ arias hos 5 

5. But for the third Degree, which is Simulation, or falſe Prafeſſun; 1 And Simu- 
bold it more culpable, and leſs politick ; unleſs it be in great 2 — 


P 


This is a great Secret in Civil Policy; and the Moral of Plato's Helme 
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ordinary Matters. Hence a conſtant Cuſtom of falſe Profeſſion is a Vice, 
ariſing either from a natura! Fearfulneſs, or a Mind that labours under 
ſome great Defect: which abſolutely requiring to be diſguiſed, cauſes &i. 
mulation to be practiſed in other things alſo; that the Habit may be kept 


The Advan- 4; 5 The Advantages of Simulation and Diſſimulation are chiefly three. 
Tn The firſt is, to lay Oppoſition aſleep ; and to ſurprize. For to publiſh ones 
mulation and ; . 5 . | 5 
Diſſimulation Intentions is ſounding the Alarm to Oppolers. The ſecond is, to ſecure an 
| honourable Retreat; for to engage ones ſelf by an open Declaration, is to 
be wedged by the Dilemma of going through or being foiled. The third 
is, to diſcover. the Deſigns of another: For he who divulges his own De- 
ſigns will ſeldom be ſtopped ; but rather urged to go on, whilſt the Hear- 
er turns this freedom of Speech, to freedom of Thoughts. It is 
. a ſhrewd Proverb of the Spaniard ; Tell a Lie, and find a Truth: As if Si- 
mulation were the Key of Diſcovery. _ 8 
Their Diſad- 7. There are alſo three Di/advantages to balance the former. For, (1.) 
vantages. Simulation and Diſſimulation commonly argue Timidity; which clips the 
Wings of Buſineſs. (2). They puzzle and perplex the Minds of ma- 
ny, who, r* would otherwiſe co-operate : which makes a Man 
walk almoſt alone to his own Ends. But, (3.) the greateſt Diſadvan- 
tage is, that they deprive a Man of a principal Inſtrument of Action; Tuff. 
The beſt Compoſition is, to have the Reputation of Yeracity; the Habit 
of Taciturnity ; the ſeaſonable Uſe of Di/imulation ; and the Faculty of 
Simulation, when it is neceſſary *, wi 
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Whether Love 1. T T were difficult to put more Truth and Falſhood together, in few 
of Solitude be Words, than in that Saying, I hoever delights in Solitude is either a. 
A rye = wild Beaſt, or a God. For tis true, that a natural and ſecret Hatred of 
Society, has ſomewhat of the Savage: But falſe, that it ſhould have any 

Mark of the Divine Nature; except it proceed not from a Love of Retire- 

ment, but a Deſire to ſequeſter ones ſelf for the ſake of ſublimer Contem- 

plations. But little do Men perceive what Solitude is; and how far it ex- 

tends. For a Crowd is no Company: Mens Faces are but like Pictures in 

a Gallery; and Talk but a tinkling Cymbal; where there is no Love. This 

is intimated by the Latin Proverb, Magna Civitas, Magna Solitudo'. For 

in large Towns, Friends and Acquaintance are more diſperſed, and hold 
Converſation leſs than in ſmaller Neighbourhoods. We may go farther, 


LY 


Both the Latin and the Engliſh are here ſomewhat perplexed, or ambiguous, The 
Caſe intended ſeems to be a Caſe of Simulation; or falſe Profeſſion ; when one Perſon 
opens himſelf to another, ſuppoſing him his Friend; which Opinion the other counte- 
nmances, till he has drawn out the Secret, and then turns it to his own Advantage. 
e See the Preliminaries to the De ' Augment. Scient. $. III. and the De Augmentis it 
ſelf, $, XX. Of ETHICKks, or MORALITY, 
Great Cities are wide Deſarts. | 
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and truly aſſert, that it is a more miſerable Solitude, to want true Friends: 
without which the World is but a Wilderneſs. And in this ſenſe alſo of 


Solitude, whoever in his Nature and Affections is averſe to Friendſhip, par- 


ticipates of the Brute. 
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2. A principal Ad vantage of Friendſhip is the eaſe and diſcharge of that The Advan- 


Anxiety, and fullneſs of Heart, which Paſſions of all kinds induce. Thoſe 5% This : 


Diſeaſes of the Body that proceed from Stoppage and Suffocation, are yiz. eaſing 


the moſt dangerous; and the caſe is much the fame in Diſorders of the the Mind. 


Mind. Sarza is faid to open the Liver; Steel the Spleen, &c. but nothing 
opens the Heart like a true Friend ; to whom we may impart, in the way 
of Civil Confeſſion, our Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpicions, Cares, 
Counſels, and whatever lies upon the Heart to oppreſs it. Tis ſtrange 
how highly Monarchs prize this Fruit of Friendſhip ; ſo as often to mo 
chaſe it at the hazard of their Safety and Greatneſs. For Princes from 
the height of their Fortune, above that of their Subjects, cannot reap 
this Advantage, but by raiſing ſome Perſon to be, as it were, their Com- 
panion or Equal ; which frequently has its Inconvenience. Modern Lan- 
guages give ſuch Perſons the Name of Favourites or Minions ; as if it were 
matter of Grace and Favour ; but the Roman Title, Participes Curarum, 
expreſſes their true Uſe and Cauſe : for to have them Partners in their 
Cares, 1s that which ties the Knot. And this has been practiſed, not by 
weak and effeminate Princes only, but alſo by the wiſeſt and moſt po- 
litical ; who, after the manner of private * have often joined to 
themſelves ſome of their Servants, under the common Name and Notion 


of Friends. That myſtic Precept of Pythagoras is dark, but juſt ; Eat not 


the Heart. Certainly, to give the thing a harſh Phraſe, thoſe who want 
Friends to open their Griefs to, are Canibals of their own Hearts. 
This communicating of ones ſelf to a Friend, has two contrary Effects; 
for it doubles Joys, and halves Griefs : Since no Man imparts his Joys 
to a Friend, but rejoices the more; nor his Griefs, but grieves the leſs. 
For, as in Bodies, Union ſtrengthens and cheriſhes all natural Actions; 


but weakens and blunts all violent Impreſſions; the cafe is the ſame in 


Minds. a 


3. The ſecond Advantage of Friendſhip regards the Underſtanding; as Improving 


the former does the Affections: For as Friendſhip makes Serenity in the the Under- 
ſtanding. 


Aﬀections; ſo it makes Day-light in the Underftanding. And this holds 
true, not only of faithful! Counſel; but whoever has his Mind clouded, or 
overcharged with Thought, his Underſtanding clears up, and makes, as 
it were, a fair Day, by communicating freely, and diſcourſing with ano- 
ther: For, by. this means, he revolves his Thoughts more eaſily, mar- 
ſhals them better, fees how they look when turn'd into Words, and grows 
wifer, by an Hour's Converſation, than by a Day's Meditation. It 
was juſtly ſaid by Themiſtocles, that Speech is like Tapeſiry unfolded, when 
the Imagery appears diſtin ; but Thoughts, like Tapeſtry in the Bale, where 
the Figures are rolled up together. Nor is this ſecond Advantage of Friend- 


hip, viz. the opening of the Underſtanding, reſtrained to ſuch Friends, 
| | a8 


* 
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ef tuo kinds, For the firſt ; the beſt Preſervative of the Mind, is the faithful Admoni- 
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as are able to adviſe ; but even without this, a Man thus learns of himſelf, 
brings his own Thoughts to light, and whets his Wit as againſt a Stone, 
which has itſelf no Edge. In ſhort, a Man had better impart himſelf to a 

Securing good Statue, or a Picture, than ſuffer his Thoughts to ſmother, in Silence. But 

Counſes, to-compleat this ſecond Advantage of Friendſhip, faithful Counſel is like- 

wiſe required from a Friend. ZHeraclitus ſaid well, Dry Light is the beſt. 
And, certainly, the Light that a Man receives in the way of Advice from 
another, 1s drier and J than what comes from his own Underſtanding 
and Judgment; which 1s ever infuſed and drenched in his own Affections. 
Whence the Advice of a Friend differs as much from a Man's own Opi- 
nion, as the Advice of a Friend from that of a Flatterer : For there is 
no greater Flatterer than a Man to himſelf ; and no ſurer Remedy 
againſt Self-Flattery, than the Liberty of a Friend. 1 
This Counſel 4. Counſel is of two kinds; and regards either Morality, or Buſineſs. 


= = 


— tion of a Friend. Strict Self-Examination is ſometimes too piercing and 


corroſive a Remedy: Reading Books of Morality, is a little flat and dead: 
Obſerving our own Faults in others, is ſometimes unſuitable to our Caſe: 
The beſt Medicine, for operation and taking, is friendly Admonition. *Tis 
ſtrange, what groſs Errors and Abſurdities are committed, eſpecially b 
the Great, for want of a friendly Admoniſher ; to the diſadvantage bo 
of their Fame and Fortune. For they are as Men, that behold their Face 
in a Glaſs, and preſently forget their Features k. 

And (2) 5. As for Buſineſs; tis an ancient Saying, that #wo Eyes ſee more than 
Buſoneſ®. one. *Tis alſo certain, that a By-ſtander often ſees more of the Game than 
a Player; and that a Muſquet is fired truer upon @ Reſt, than upon the Arm; 
tho ſome lofty Natures think themſelves all in all. But this is certain, 
whatever may be alledged to the 2 that Counſel is what directs and 
ſettles Bafine/s. But if a Man think to take Counſel piece-meal, and to aſk 
Advice of one, in this Buſineſs, and of another in that; it may be bet- 
ter than not to aſk Advice at all; but he runs two Riſques; viz. (1.) that 
of not being faithfully adviſed : For *tis rare, unleſs from a perfect and 
entire Friend, to receive Advice that ſhall not be diſtorted to the Ends of 
him who gives it: And (2.) that the Advice he thus receives from differ- 
ent Perſons, tho ever ſo well intended, ſhall often prove ieious, or a 
Mixture of Remedy and Inconvenience; like conſulting a Phyſician verſed 
in the Cure of the Diſeaſe, but unacquainted with the Conſtitution; who 
may therefore effect a preſent Cure, and injure the Health in ſome other 
reſpect. But a Friend fully acquainted with our Caſe, will be cautious of 
falling upon farther Inconveniences, whilſt he promotes the preſent Buſineſs. 
Depend not, therefore, upon ſcatter d Counſels; for they will rather di- 
ſtract and miſlead, than direct and ſettle. | 

The third . 6, After theſe two noble Advantages of Friendſhip, viz. Peace in the 
| _— * . Aﬀections, and ſupport of the Judgment, comes that which is like the 
this 3 vt} 5: F | | | Pome- 
ee el e Ale. 
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Pomegranate, full of Kernels 3 viz. Aſſiſtance, and bearing a Part in all 


Actions and Occaſions. And here the moſt expeditious way of juſtly repre- 
ſenting the numerous Uſes of Friendſhip, were to 22 how man 
things there are, which a Man cannot well do for himſelf; whence it will 
appear but a moderate Saying of the Ancients, that a Friend is à ſecond 
Self. For to judge truly, a Friend may be more than ones ſelf. Men are 
mortal, and often die without finiſhing what they principally affected; as 
the beſtowing of a Child; the finiſhing of a Work, and the like. If, 
therefore, a Man has a true Friend, he may reſt ſecure, the Care of theſe 
things will be continued after him: So that he has, as it were, ro Lives 
in his Defires. Man is confined to a Body, and that Body confined to a 
Place; but where Friendſhip is, all the Offices of Life are performable, 
either by himſelf or his Deputy; that is, his Friend. How many things 
are there which a Man cannot, with any Grace, or Decency, ſay or do for 
himſelf? A Man can ſcarce alledge his own Merits with Modeſty ; much 
leſs extol them: He cannot ſometimes ſubmit to fupplicate, petition, c. 
But all theſe things are graceful in the Mouth of a Friend. So again, a 
Man ftands in many Relations, which he cannot diveſt himſelf of. He 
cannot ſpeak to his Son, but as a Father; to his Wife, but as a Huſband ; 
to his Enemy, but with Reſerve: Whereas a Friend may ſpeak to them 
all, as the Caſe requires, without the ſame Refſpect of Perſons. It were 
needleſs to enumerate all the things of this kind. We have given the Rule. 
And when a Man cannot act his Part in his own Perſon, and has no Friend 
to appear for him, *tis the better way to quit the Stage. | 
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Duty of a 


I. * DG Es ſhould remember, that their Office is to interpret the Law, The general 


not to make it: otherwiſe, their Authority would be like that claimed 

by the Church of Rome; which, under pretence of interpreting Scripture, 
ſometimes adds, alters, pronounces what is not found, and, under the co- 
lour of Antiquity, introduces Novelty. Judges ſhould rather be learned 
than ingenious ; reverend than affable ; adviſed than confident. Above all 
things, Integrity is their Portion and proper Virtue. Curſed, ſays the 
Law, is he that removeth the ancient Lon 2 Certainly, the Miſlayer 
of a Mark-Stone is to blame: but the un] udge 1s a capital Remover 
of Land-Marks, when he determines amiſs of Lands and Properties. One 
unjuſt Sentence is more pernicious than many bad Examples : For theſe 
only corrupt the Stream; but that the Fountain. So Solomon ſays, a righ- 
teous man falling before the wicked, is as a troubled Fountain, and a corrupt 


Spring. 


Judge. 


2. The Office of a Judge may relate, (1.) o the Parties; (2. ) the His Office di- 


Pleaders; (g.) the Clerks and inferior Officers ; and (4.) to the Sovereign or State. 
Firſt, for the Parties. There are thoſe, ſays the Scripture, that turn judgment 


vided, as it 
relates to the 
contendin 


into wormwood; and ſurely there are thoſe that turn it into Yinegar For parties or of- 
| | | EL In-# ender 5. 


To Fa | hearing Cauſes is an eſſential Part of Juſtice ; and a loquacious Judge is 
cates or Coun- no well-tun'd Cymbal. *Tis not commendable in a Judge over-haſtily to 


cal, 
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Injuſtice makes it bitter, and Delays make it ſour. The principal Duty of a 
Judge, is to ſuppreſs Force and Fraud; the former whereof is the more perni- 
cious when open; the latter, when cloſe and diſguiſed. Add to this, that 
contentious Suits ſhould be quickly ejected, as the Surfeit of Courts. A Judge 
ſhould prepare his Way to a juſt Sentence, after the Example of God, by 
raiſing Valleys, and levelling Hills. So when a high hand appears on either 
fide, by a virulent Proſecution, Stratagems, Combination, Power, great 
Patronage, Diſparity of Counſel, Fc. the Virtue of a Judge appears in 
bringing all to an Equality ; that he may found his Judgment as upon le- 
vel Ground. 

3. Violent Purging forces away Blood; and when the Wine-preſs is 
hard wrought, it yields a harſh Juice, that taſtes of the Stone. Judges 
ſhould therefore avoid hard Conſtructions, and ſtrain'd Inferences ; for 
there is no worſe Torture than the Law upon the Rack. Eſpecially in 
penal Laws, let them be careful, that thoſe meant for Terror, be not 
turned into Rigour; and bring upon the People that Shower of which the 


Scripture ſays, it ſhall rain Snares upon them: For penal Laws, executed in 


their Rigour, are like a Shower of Snares upon a People. Let ſuch Laws, 
therefore, if they have ſlept long, or are grown unſuitable to the preſent 
Time, be, by prudent Judges, reſtrained in the Execution. A Judge 
muſt regard Times as well as Things. Judges, in capital Cauſes, ſhould, 
as far as the Law allows, in the midſt of judgment remember mercy ;, and caſt 
a ſevere Eye upon the Offence, but an Eye of Mercy upon the Offender. 

4. Secondly, for the Advocates or Pleaders : Patience and Gravity in 


ſeize what might in due time come better from the Council ; or to ſhew a 


- quickneſs of Thought in cutting Evidence and Pleadings too ſhort; or 


to anticipate Information, even by pertinent Queſtions. The Office of a 
Judge upon the Bench, is(1.) to direct the Courſe of the Evidence; (2.) to 
moderate the Length, Repetition, or Impertinence of Speeches in the 
Council, and Witneſſes; (3.) to ſum up, ſelect, and compare together the 
material Points of the Evidence; and (4.) to give Sentence. hatever 
goes beyond this, is too much; and proceeds either from Oſtentation, 
ondneſs for Speaking, impatience of Hearing, weakneſs of Memory, or 
want of ſedate and equable Attention. *Tis ſtrange to obſerve how fre- 
quently the Boldneſs of Advocates prevails with the Judge; who is to 
imitate God, whoſe Seat he holds, in curbing the preſumptuous, and erect- 
ing the humble. But tis ſtill ſtranger, that Judges ſhould have manifeſt 
Favourites among the Council: For this muſt needs enlarge ſuch Councils 
Fees, and give ſuſpicion of Corruption, and indirect ways of coming at 
the Judge. When Cauſes are judiciouſly and fairly pleaded, ſome Com- 
mendation and Notice is due from the Judge to the Advocate; eſpecially 
on the loſing fide : for this both keeps up the Client's good Opinion of 
his Council, and renders him leſs conceited of his Caufe. There is likewife 


due to the Publick a modeſt Reprehenſion of Advocates ; where e, is 
| | crafty 


— 
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crafty Inſtruction, groſs Neglect, ſlight Information, indecent Preſſing, or 
a too bold Defence. And let not the Council at the Bar interrupt the 
Judge; nor artfully bring on a new Pleading of the Cauſe after Sentence 
is given. On the other hand, let not the Judge meet the Cauſe half way; 
nor give occaſion for the Client to complain that his Council and Wit- 
neſſes were not heard. 


3. Thirdly, for Clerks and Officers : The Seat of Juſtice is ſacred ; there- 


be withour Scandal and Corruption. For as grapes are not gathered of thorns, 
nor figs of thiſtles; ſo neither can Juſtice yield a ſweet Fruit among the 
Briars and Brambles of catching and rapacious Clerks and Officers. There 


are four pernicious Attendants of Courts; viz. (1.) Sowers of contentious 


Suits; who make a fat Court, and a lean People. (2.) Sticklers for the Ju- 
riſdiftion of Courts; who, not like Friends as they would ſeem, but Para- 
ſites of the Court, ſwell her Pride for their own Advantage. (3.) Per- 
verters of Juſtice; who may be accounted the left hands of Courts, and are 
Perſons full of Turns, Shifts, and Devices; whereby they pervert the 


plain and direct Courſes of Courts, and bring Juſtice into oblique croox- 


ed Ways and Labyrinths; and (4.) Rapacious Exactors; who juſtify the 
common ns made of Courts to a Bramble Buſh ; whereto the 
Sheep flying for ſhelter in bad Weather, leave part of their Fleece behind 
them. On the other ſide; a veteran Clerk, verſed in Precedents, exact 


in Regiſtring, and diligent in the Buſineſs of the Court, is an excellent 


Finger of a Court; and often points out the Way to the Judge himſelf. 
6. Fourthly, for the Sovereign or State Judges ought, above all things, 


ma lex k; and that Laws, unleſs in order to that End, are captious things; 
and Oracles ill inſpired. *Tis therefore happy for the People, when Kings 
or States frequently conſult with Judges; and again, when Judges often 


conſult with Kings or States: the one, when matter of Law ariſes in bu- 


ſineſs of State; the other, when State-Confiderations ariſe in matter of 
Law. For it often happens, that a Caſe of Meum and Tuum, may in its 
Conſequence extend to Reaſons of State. By extending to Reaſons of 
State, I underſtand not only what regards the Rights of the Crown; but 
alſo whatever may introduce a dangerous Innovation, an unſafe Precedent, 


or manifeſtly oppreſs a great number of People. And let no weak Judg- 
ment imagine, that juſt Laws and true Policy, have any Oppoſition: For 
they are like the Spirits and Nerves; the one moves within the other. Let 
Judges remember, that Solomon's Throne was on both ſides ſupported by 
Lions: let them be Lions, but Lions under the Throne; and cautious of 
infringing or oppoſing any part of the Royal Prerogative. To conclude; 


let not Judges be ſo ignorant of their own Right and Prerogative, as to 


think themſelves denied a principal part of their Office; viz. a ſound and 
| | L 2 | 


prudent 


* The Good of the People is the ſupreme Law, 25 TY 
1 See more upon this Subject in the De Augmentis Scientiar. Sect. X X. and again in the 


Author's Speeches. SUPPLEMENT IV. 
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| (3) 
fore not only the Bench, but the Ranges, and Precincts thereof, ſhould To the Clerts 
and Officers. 


(4. 


to remember the Concluſion of the Roman twelve Tables, Salus populi ſupre- 5 23 
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prudent Uſe and Application of the Law: For they may remember that 
the Apoſtle ſays of a greater Law than the human; Ys know that the Lau 
is good, if a man uſe it lawfully". 


Ess Ar VII. Of FAME, or RUMOURs. 


The Poetical 1. HE Poets make Fame a Monſter : They deſcribe her on one fide 
Deſcription T with great Finery and Elegance; but ſententiouſly on the other. 
jr 2 They ſay, how many Feathers ſhe has, ſo many Eyes lie underneath ; fo 

many Tongues; ſo many Voices; ſo many Ears. This is a Flouriſh, but 
followed with excellent Metaphors; as that ſhe gathers Strength in going; 
that ſhe walks upon the Ground, yet hides her Head in the Clouds ; thar 
in the day-time ſhe fits upon a Watch- Tower, and chiefly flies by Night; 
that ſhe mixes things done, with things not done; and that ſhe is a Ter- 
ror to great Cities. Above all, they tell us, that the Giants, who made 
War againſt Jupiter, being deſtroyed by him; their Mother, the Earth, 
incenſed thereat, brought forth Fame, * way of Revenge. For 
Rebellions, here denoted by the Giants, and ſeditious Fames, and Libels, 
are Brothers and Siſters ; Male and Female m. 
The Subject 2. Now to tame this Monſter, bring her to feed at hand, govern her, 
> Face 9g and flie her at other ravenous Fowl, were worth the Endeavour. To ſpeak 
— ſeriouſly, and without a Metaphor, there is not in all Politicks a Subject 
leſs handled, than this of Fame. It ſhould therefore be enquired ; (1.) what 
are falſe Fames; (2.) what true Fames; (3.) how they may beſt be diſco- 
vered ; (4.) how ſown and rais'd; (5.) how ſpread and multiplied ; and 
; (6.) how check'd and laid dead”. | | 
The great 3. Fame is ſo powerful, that there is ſcarce — great Action wherein it 
Effetts of has not ſome conſiderable Share; eſpecially in War. Mucianus ruin'd Vi- 
falſe Fames. tins by a Fame he had ſpread, that Yizeilius purpoſed to remove the Le- 
gions of Syria into Germany ; and the Legions of Germany into Syria ; 
whereby the Legions of Syria were violently inflamed. Julius Cæſar took 
Pompey unprovided, and laid aſleep his Induſtry and Preparations, by a 
Fame he cunningly gave out, that Cæſar's own Soldiers loved him not; 
and being wearied with the Wars, and laden with the Spoils of Gaul, 
would forfake him as ſoon as he came into Italy. Livia ſettled all things 
for the Succeſſion of her Son Tiberius, by continually giving out, that her 
Huſband Auguſtus was upon the Recovery. And *tis uſual with the Ba- 
Haus to conceal the Death of the Grand Signior from the Janizaries; to 
prevent their ſacking of Conſtantinople, &c. Themiſtocles made Xerxes poſt 
out of Greece, by ſpreading a Rumour, that the Grecians purpoſed to break 
down his Bridge of Ships, which he had made acroſs the Helleſpont. There 
| | | = Ai are 
Adee more upon this Subject in the De Augment. Scientiar. Sect. XX. and again in the Au- 
'thor's Speeches, SUPPLEMENT IV. 
m See the Fable of Perſeus, . in the De Augment. Scientiar, Sect. II. 
n Only the firſt of theſe Heads is here rouch'd upon : The Proſecution of the reſt be- 
ing., perhaps, purpoſely omitted; that it might not lay ſome Secrets Government too open. 
See the De Augment. Scientiar, Set. XX VI. 
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are thouſands of Examples to the ſame purpoſe. Let all wiſe Governors 


therefore have as careful a watch over Fames and Rumours, as they have 
over Actions and Deſigns themſelves o. 


Es8ay VIII. Of Vain-GLory, or Os TEN TAT TON. 


1. IT was elegantly feigned of Æſop, that a Fly ſitting upon the Axle- The Vaniry of 
I tree of a Chariot, cry*d out to herſelf, What a Duſt do I raiſe ? For Boafters. 
thus certain vain and empty Perſons, if they touch but a Buſineſs, ima- 
gine themſelves prime Movers ; tho the Motion be either ſpontaneous, or 
excited by greater Means. The vain-glorious are always quarelſome ; for 
Oftentation is grounded on Compariſon ; and Men of this Caſt muſt needs 
be violent, in order to effectuate their Boaſtings : but they cannot be ſi- 
lent, and therefore commonly effect nothing; according to the French 
Proverb, Beaucoup de Bruit peu de Fruit p. Bee” 
2. Such Men, however, may ſometimes have their Uſe in Life: For where The Uſe of the 
a Reputation is to be raiſed, or an Opinion to be ſpread, whether of Vir- N 
tue or Power, they make excellent Trumpeters. Again, Lies on both a 
ſides may be ſometimes highly ſerviceable; as when an Agent, to engage 
two Princes in a War againſt a third, ſeverally exaggerates the Forces of 
both; or as when he who goes between two, raiſes his own Credit with 
both, by pretending greater Power than he has with either. In theſe and 
the like Caſes it often happens, that ſomewhat is produced out of nothing: 
for Lies are ſufficient to cauſe Opinion; and Opinion brings on Action and 
Subſtance d. | | 
3. In Commanders alſo, and Gentlemen of the Sword, FYain-glory In martial 
is of uſe: For as Iron ſharpens Iron, ſo Soldiers ſharpen and excite Men. 
each others Courage by Boaſting and Oſtentation. Again, ſome Inter- 
mixture of yain-glorious Tempers puts Life into Buſineſs ; and makes a 
fit Compoſition in grand Enterprizes, and hazardous Undertakings. For 
Men of ſolid and fober Natures have more of the Ballaſt than of the 
Sail. | 5 
4. For Learning; the Flight of its Reputation will be ſlow, without 7 the learn - 
ſome Feathers of Oftentation. They who write Books upon the Contempt ed. 
of Glory, ſtill add their Names in the Title. Even Ariſtotle, Socrates and 
Galen, were Boaſters r. And, certainly, Yain-glory greatly contributes to 
ſpread a Man's Fame: and even Virtue is leſs beholden to human Nature 
for her Character, than to herſelf. The Fame of Cicero, Seneca, and 
Pliny, would ſcarce have continued till now, at leaſt not ſo lively, had it 
not been joined with ſome degree of Vanity and Oſtentation in — 
a or 


o In order to ſupply the Deficiency of this Efſay; ſee the De Augment, Scientiar. Sect. 
XXVI. and the third Section of the Sapientia Veterum. 

Great Cry and little Wool. 

1 Here is a Foundation laid for the Doctrine of Lies; a Subject little touch'd upon; tho 
of great Importance in Social, Civil and Political Life. r 

T See SUPPLEMENT X. IRE 
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For Oſtentation is like Varniſh, that makes Wood not only ſhine, but 
laſt. 8 TR 
5. By Yain-glory and Oftentation T do not here underſtand the Ta- 
lent which Tacitus aſſigns to Mucianus, of ſhewing all our Words and 
Actions to Advantage; which is not the Effect of Vanity, but of Art 
and Prudence, accompanied with a certain Greatneſs: And in the Perſons 
who ſeem by Nature form'd thereto, this is not only a graceful, but a win- 
ning and happy Accompliſhment, For genteel Excuſes, prudent Con- 
ceſſions, and even Modeſty itſelf well governed, are but Arts of Oftenta- 
tion. And among theſe Arts, there is none more ſucceſsful than that men- 
tioned by Pliny ; viz. liberally to praiſe thoſe Excellencies in others, for which 
ourſelves are eminent. | wo | 
The vain-glorious are the Scorn of wiſe Men; the Admiration of 
Fools; the Prey of Paraſites; and the Slaves of their own Vanity*. 


 Essay IX. Of PRAISE. 


I RAISE. is the Reflection of Virtue ; and, like Light, partici- 
tes of the reflecting Body. If it proceed from the Herd, it is 
commonly falſe; and rather attends the Vain, than the Virtuous: for 

the Vulgar have no feeling of many eminent Virtues. The leſſer ones 
extort their Praiſe; the middle ones raiſe their Wonder ; but of the 
higheſt they are quite inſenſible. Appearances of Virtues ſtrike them moſt. 
Hence Fame is like a River, that bears up things light and tumid ; but 


- finks thoſe that are ponderous and ſolid. But if Perſons of Judgment and 
Worth concur with the Vulgar ; it is then hat a good Name becomes as pre- 


The falſe 
Colours of 
Þ raiſe. 


cious Ointment ; diffuſes itſelf around; and long continues in Vigour: For 
the Odours of Ointments are more durable than the Odours of Flowers. 

2. Praiſe has ſo many falſe Colours, that a Man may juſtly ſuſpect it. 
Some Praiſes proceed merely from Flattery. The common Flatterer has 
his general Complements, that ſerve every Man alike; the cunning Flat- 
terer will exactly copy that arch Flatterer, ones ſelf; and lay his Praiſe 


| where ourſelves believe it due: but the impudent Flatterer will bear you 


out, that your very Defects are the Virtues which both himſelf and you are 


_ conſcious you have not. | | | 
The Kinds of 3. Some Praiſes proceed from Good-will, join*d with Reſpect. This is 


Praiſe, 


a Form of Civility due to Princes and great Perſonages ; which, by paint- 
ing them well, humbly ſhews them what they ſhould be. Some Men are 
praiſed maliciouſly, with a Deſign of raiſing Envy and Jealouſy againſt 


them: whence it was proverbial among the Grecians, that he who was 
"praiſed to his Diſadvantage, would have a Pimple riſe upon his Noſe ; as 
we ſay, a Bliſter will riſe upon the Tongue that tells a Lie. 


4. Genteel 


I See the De Augmentis Scientiarum. Sect. XXV. 


They are the Slaves of their own Vanity, in 


thiaking themſelyes ſometimes obliged 
to attempt what they have ſo often boaſted. 


* 
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4. Genteel and moderate Praiſe, ſeaſonably beſtowed, has a greit Effect. The good Ef- 

Solomon ſays, he that praiſes his friend aloud, riſing early, it ſhall be to him 105 ' 3 

better than a Curſe v. To magnify either Man or Matter above meaſure, derate Pra:ſe. 

ſtirs up Contradiction, procures Envy, and expoſes to Contempt. 

5. To praiſe ones ſelf is indecent; unleſs in very extraordinary Caſes : How Praiſes 

but a Man may praiſe his Office, his Profeſſion, or his Studies, with a my be grace. 

tolerable Grace, and ſome kind of Magnanimity. St. Paul, when he? 

boaſts of himſelf, often interlaces, I ſpeak as a fool; but of his Calling he 


ſays, Iwill magnify my Apoſileſhip. 
ESSAT X. Of HONOUR and REPUTATION. 


I, 19 HE juſt Means of acquiring Honour and Reputation, 1s for a The true 
| Man to diſplay his own Virtues and Abilities to advantage: For Mn of pro- 

thoſe who court and hunt after Fame in their Actions, are commonly much 8 

talk'd of, but inwardly little admired. And thoſe again who cloud their 

Virtue in ſhewing it; are not eſteemed equal to their Merit. 

2. For a Man to undertake and execute a Matter that was never at- The popular 
tempted before, or elſe attempted and deſerted ; or that has been effect - Means. 
ed, but not in the beſt and happieſt manner; procures him more Honour, 
than it would to accompliſh a Matter of much greater Difficulty or Mo- 
ment, wherein he is but a Follower. And if a Man ſo blend his Actions, 
as in ſome one or other of them to pleaſe all Factions, the Conſort will 
be the fuller. | | | 

3. He is an ill Huſband of his Honour, who enters upon any Action, Directions for 
the failing wherein may diſcredit him more than the carrying it through 444*irimg Ho- 
could grace him. Honour acquired by outſhining another has the quick- 
eſt Reflection; like a Diamond cut with Faſcets v. Therefore let a Man 
endeavour to excel Competitors in Honour, by out-ſhooting them in their 
own Bow. Diſcreet Followers and Familiars contribute much to Repu- 
tation. Envy, that Canker of Honour, is beſt diſtinguiſhed by appear- 
ing to ſeek Merit rather than Fame; and by attributing Succeſſes rather 
to Providence and Felicity, than to a Man's own Virtue or Policy x. 

4. The Degrees of ſovereign Honour are thus juſtly marſhall'd. Firſt The Degrees 
come Founders of Empires; ſuch as Romulus, Cyrus, Ceſar, Ottoman, I /#breme 
{/mael. In the ſecond place come Legi/lators ; who are alſo called /econd 1 
Founders, or perpetual Princes; becauſe they govern by their Laws, after 
their own Deceaſe: ſuch were Lycurgus, Solon, Juſtinian, Edgar, &c. In 
the third Place come Deliverers, or Preſervers of their Country; ſuch as 
put an End to long Civil Wars, or free their Countries from T yrants, or 
Servitude to Strangers; as Auguſtus Ceſar, Veſpaſian, Aurelian, 2 the 

eventh 


dee this Aphoriſm explained in the De Augmentis Scientiar, Sect. XXIV. 36. 


j. e. Brillant-cut. N 
* See De Augmentis Scientiar. Sect. XXV. 
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Seventh of Exgland, &c. In the fourth Place come Defenders, or En- 
largers of Empire; ſuch as in honourable Wars extend their Territories, 
or make a noble Defence againſt Invaders. And in the laft Place, come 
the Fathers of their Country; who reign juſtly, and make their People 

| happy. 

The Degrees 93 of Honour in Subjects are firſt, Partakers of the Cares of 

of inferior Ho- Princes; or thoſe on whom Princes diſcharge the Weight of their Affairs. 
FOR The next are great Leaders; ſuch as ſupply the Places of Kings, and per- 
form capital Service in War. The third are ſuch Favourites as prove a 
Solace, to the Sovereign; and harmleſs to the People. And the fourth, 
ſuch as hold great Offices under Princes; and execute them with Prudence 
and Juſtneſs. : | CE. 

- A rare Degree 6. There is likewiſe an Honour, which, tho rare, may be reckon'd 
ef Honour. among the greateſt ; viz. of ſuch as devote themſelves to Death or Dan- 
| ger, for the Good of their Country; as did Regulus, and the two Decii. 


EsSAT XI. Of ADVERSITY. 


The lofty Say- 1. I T was a lofty Saying of Seneca, and in the Staical Manner, that 
ing of Seneca the Advantages of Proſperity are to be wiſbd; but the Advantages of 
2 . Adverfity to be admired. Certainly, if it be juſtly ſaid, that Miracles are 
: Conqueſts over Nature, theſe appear moſt in Adverſity. There is 
ſtill a ſublimer Saying of the ſame Author, and too ſublime for a Hea- 

then; viz. That it is true Greatneſs, to have the Frailty of a Man, and the 

Security of a God. This Saying might have ſuited better with Poetry ; 

where Hyperboles are more allowable. And indeed the Poets have been 

bufy with it; for tis in effect the thing figured out in that ſtrange Fiction 

of the ancient Poets, which ſeems to contain a Chriſtian Myſtery ; viz. that 

Hercules, when he went to unbind Promotheus, by whom human Nature 

is repreſented, failed the length of the great Ocean in an earthen Pitcher; 

thus lively deſcribing Chriſtian Reſolution, that fails in the frail Barque 

of the Fleſh thro the Waves of the World =. | 
Proſperit 2. To ſpeak more moderately; the principal Virtue of Proſperity is 
42 N Temperance; and of Adverſity, Fortitude; which in Morality =p" la 
ry compared. ed the more heroical Virtue. Proſperity is the Bleſſing of the Old Tefta- 
| ment, Adverſity of the New; which is greater, and affords a clearer Re- 
velation of the Divine Favour. Yet even in the Old Teſtament we find 
David's Harp play'd as many Dirges as Carols: And the Pencil of the 
Holy Ghoft has more fully deſcribed the Afflictions of Job, than the Fe- 
licities of Solomon. | | | 

3. Proſperity has its Fears and Diſtaſtes; Adverſity its Hopes and Com- 
In Embroidery we find it more pleaſing to have a lively Work up- 
on a ſolemn Ground, than a dark Work upon a light Ground. Whence 


A Joy in Ad- 
verſity. 


we 


\ 2 See the Fable of Prometheus, explained in the Sapientia Veterum. 
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we may judge of the Pleaſure of the Heart, by the Pleaſure of the Eye. 
Certainly, Virtue is like ſome Perfumes, that are moſt fragrant when 
burnt, or bruiſed : for Proſperity beſt diſcovers Vice; but Adverſity Vir- 


cue. 


Ess AV XII. Of the VIcIsSITVUDE oF THINGS. 


1. COLOMOMN ſays, there is no new thing under the Sun : Therefore, The Inſtability 

8 as Plato imagin'd, that all Knowledge is but Remembrance; ſo Z % on 
Solomon pronounces, that all Novelty is but Oblivion. Whence we may ſee, agus 
that the River Leibe runs as well above Ground as below. A certain ab- 
ſtruſe and obſcure Afrologer ſays, were it not for two things, that are con- 
ſtant ; viz. the fixed Stars in their ſituation, and the diurnal Motion in 
its return, no Individual would laſt a Moment. And certainly Matter is 
in a perpetual Flux, never at a ſtay. os 

2. The great Winding-Sheets that bury all things in Oblivion, are De- The Cauſes of 
luges and Earthquakes. As for Conflagrations, and great Droaghts, they do not Oblivion. 
totally diſpeople or deſtroy. . Phaeton drove the Sun's Chariot but a Day : 
And the three years Drought, in the time of Hias, was but particular, 
and left People alive. The Devaſtations by Lightning, ſo frequent in the 

e/t-Indies, are but of narrow extent: And Peſtilences do not fweep away 
whole Nations. | | | 

3. In the Deſtructions by Deluges and Earthquakes the Remnant of Deluges 2 
People are commonly ignorant pes. mountainous ; fo that, they can give e Ke. 
no account of the time paſt. Whence the Oblivion is the ſame as it no ,av of People 
| Inhabicants had been left*. If we thoroughly conſider the Natives of the behind. 
Weſft-Tndies, tis highly probable they are a newer, or a younger People, | 
thap the Inhabitants of the ald World. And it ſhould ſeem that the De- 
ſtruction which accidentally befel them, came not by Earthquakes, but ra- 
ther by a particular Deluge for Earthquakes are very rare in thoſe Parts; 
but they have ſuch vaſt Rivers, that thoſe of 4/a, Africa, and Europe, ap- 
pear but Breoks to them. Their Andes likewiſe are exceeding high Moun- 
tains z whereby tis likely ſome Remnants of Men were ſaved from ſuch a 
particular Deluge®. 

4. The Viciſſitudes er Changes in the celeſtial Glabe, are not much to Changes in 
our preſent Purpoſe. Comets, doubtleſs, have ſome Influence upon the % Heavens. 
Groſs and Maſs of things: but they are rather gazed at and waited upon 
in their Journey, than prudently obſerved in their reſpective and compa- 
rative Effects: For example; what kind of Comet for Magnitude, Co- 
lour, Radiation, Situation in the Heavens, or Duration, produces what 
kind of Effects? | . 

33 M | 5. They 


This is a Confideration not to be ſlightly paſſed over by thoſe who would enquire 
into the Cauſe of the- preſent Face of Things on the Globe, 

> See-this Matter farther protecuted in the Author's New Atlantis, Sect. I. 26, 27. 

© See the Author's Specimen of Animated Aſtronomy, SUPPLEMENT IX. 
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— ＋ 5. They fay *tis obſerved in the Low Countries, that once in thirty- 
pie five years, the ſame kind of Weather and Series of Years come about again; 
as hard Froſts, Inundations, Droughts, warm Winters, Cc. and this Re- 
volution they call the Prime. *Tis a thing I the rather mention, becauſe 
5 by computing backwards, I have found ſome kind of Correſpondence. 
5 5 Viciſſi- 6. The greateit Viciflitude of things among Men, is that of Sects and 
3 Religions; which are the Orbs that rule in Mens Minds the moſt. True 
| Religion is built upon a Rock; the reſt are toſſed upon the Waves of 
Time. When a received Religion is rent by Diſcords ; the Holineſs of its 
Profeſſors decayed ; their Lives grown ſcandalous ; and the Times ignorant 
and barbarous, ſuſpect the Introduction of a new Sect ; eſpecially if any 
wild paradoxical Spirit ſhould now ariſe to eſpouſe it: All which concur- 
| red when Mahomet publiſhed his Law. 
Two _— 7. No new Sect can ſpread, unleſs, (I.) it oppoſe or ſubvert the eſta- 
1 bliſhed Authority; which is an extremely popular thing; and (2.) opens 
of a new Re- the Door to Luxury and Pleaſures. But for ſpeculative Hereſies; ſuch 
ligion. as the Arian of old, and tne Arminian of late, tho they operate ſtrange- 
ly upon Mens Minds, yet they produce no great Alterations in States; 
| unleſs by the favour of civil Occaſions. | | 
Three Waysof 8. There are three Ways of planting new Sects; viz. (I.) by Miracles; 
2 (2.) Eloquence; and (3.) the Sword. As for Martyrdoms, I reckon them 
among Miracles; becauſe they ſeem to exceed the Strength of human Na- 
ture; and underſtand the like of ſuperlative Holineſs of Life. 
The Ways of g. There is no better Way to ſtop the Riſe of new Sects and Schiſms, 
fuppr ſing than to reform Abuſes ; compound the leſſer Differences; proceed mildly 
from the firſt; refrain from ſanguinary Perſecutions ; and rather to 
ſoften and win the principal Leaders, by gracing and advancing them, 
5 than to enrage them by Violence and Bitterneſs. 8 
TheViciſſuudes 10. The Viciſſitudes of Wars are numerous; but chiefly turn upon three 
. Points; viz. (I.) the Seat of War; (2.) the kinds of Arms; and (3.) the 
Diſcipline uſed. (1.) Wars ſeem'd anciently to move chiefly from Eaſt to 
Weſt : For the Perſians, Afyrians, Arabians, and Tartars, who were the 
Invaders, are all Eaſtern People. The Gauls indeed were Weſtern : but 
we read only of two Incurſions they made; the one upon Gallo-Græcia; 
the other upon the Romans And as the Eait and Weſt are no fixed Points 
in the Heavens; ſo of the Wars from the Eaſt or Weſt, we have no cer- 
tain Obſervation : But the North and South are fix'd by Nature; and it 
has been ſeldom or never ſeen, that the far Southern People invaded the 
Northern; but the contrary. Whence it appears, that the Northern Tra& 
of the World is naturally the more martial: Whether this be owing to 
the Stars of that Hemiſphere, or to the vaſt Continents upon the North ; 
or to the Coldneſs of thoſe Parts, which naturally renders the Body hardy, 
and the Heart courageous. | | 
The Cauſes of 11. Upon the breaking and ſhivering; of a great Empire, Wars are cer- 
Wars ; Viz, tainly to be expected: For great Empires, while they flouriſh, enervate 
x oj the native Forces of their Provinces, by relying wholly upon _— 
| | FE oldiers 
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Soldiers at home; ſo that when theſe fail, all goes to Ruin; and the Em- 

ire becomes a Prey to other Nations. Thus it happened in the Declen- 
ſion of the Roman Empire, and the Empire of Almaign, after Charles the 
Great; every Bird taking its own Feathers. : * vis 

12. On the other hand, great Enlargements and Unions of Kingdoms Their En- 

occaſion Wars. For when a State ſwells with Power, it is like a River ſwel- largement. 
ling with the Land-Waters, and threatening an Inundation ; as appeared in 
the Empires of Rome, Turkey, Spain, &c. | 


13. When the World abounds with civilized Nations, that will not uſu- 4 want of 
ally marry, or beget Children, whilſt unprovided of the Means of living ; providing for 
there is no danger of Inundations or T ranſmigrations of People: But when e Nate. 
vaſt ſhoals of Men continue populating, without any Proviſion for their 
Maintenance; they muſt of neceſſity, once in an Age or two, diſcharge a 
Portion of their Natives upon other Nations. This the ancient Northern 
People uſually did by Lot : which determined what part ſhould continue 
at home, and what remove. : 

14. When a military State grows ſoft and effeminate, War certainly Miltary 
follows. For ſuch States commonly grow rich in the time of their degene- ie gro. 
rating; whence the Prey invites, and their Decay in Valour encourages an WO 
Invaſion upon them. | | I Sai 

15. Weapons, Arms, or Artillery, tho they hardly fall under Rule and Le Revolu- 
Obſervation ; yet even theſe have their Returns and Viciſſitudes. For Brafs |,” of _ 
Cannon was known in the Time of Alexander the Great, at the City of 8 = 
Oxyaraces in India; being what the Macedonians calPd Thunder, Light- 
ning, and Magical Operations. And the Chine/e have had the Uſe of Ord- 
nance and Gunpowder above two thouſand Years. | 6 

16. The Properties and Improvements of Arms are, ſirſt that of reaching The Properties 
to a great Diſtance : for this out-runs Danger; as in Ordnance and Muſkets. Y Arms. 
Secondly, the Strength of the Percuſſion ; wherein likewiſe Ordnance ex- 
ceed all Arietations, and ancient Inventions. The third is, Commodiouſ- 
neſs of Uſe, as that they may ſerve in all Weathers; that the Carriage be 
light, manageable, c. ä 3 | 

17. (3.) As for Military Conduct and Diſcipline ; at the firſt, Men The Progreſs 
principally relied upon Number, and truſted to downright Force and Va- 7 3 | 
jour; frequently appointing pitch'd Battles, and ſo trying it out upon Diſcipline ' 
even Terms. They were then unſkilPd in drawing up and marſhalling 
their Armies: Afterwards they depended rather upon competent, than j 
vaſt ones. They now took the Advantages of Place, practiſed Feints, Stra- * 
tagems, &c. and grew more ſkilful in preparing for Battle. | 

18. In the Youth of a State Arms flouriſh ; in the middle Age Learn- The Revolu- . 
ing; then both of them together for a time; and in the Decline, mecha- ien Learw- 
nical Arts and Trades. Learning has its Infancy, when *tis but trivial and 3. 
childiſh 3 next its Youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; then its 
Strength, when *tis ſolid and reduced; and laſtly, its old Age, when it 
becomes dry, exhauſted and talkative. But it is improper to look long 
upon theſe turning Wheels of Viciſſitude, leſt we become giddy. | 
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ESSAY XIII. Of TRUTH. 


T7 HAT is Truth? ſaid Pilate in Deriſion; and would not ſtay 
for an Anfwer. Certainly ſome Men delight in Giddineſs; and 
count it Bondage to fix an Opinion: Thus affecting a Freedom of Will 
in thinking, as well as in acting. And tho the Sects of this kind of Philo- 
ſophers are ceaſed ; there ſtill remain certain diſputations Wits, of the ſame 
Vein, tho not fo rich. Tis not, however, the Difficulty and Labour of 
diſcovering Truth, nor the Captivity of Thought it impoſes, when diſco- 
ver d, that 3-0 Lies into Favoùr: But a natural, tho corrupt Love of 
the Lie itſelf. *Tis hard to fay,why Men ſhould love Lies; which they nei- 
ther make for Pleafure, nor Advantage, but for the Lies ſake. I know 
not how, Truth is a kind of naked and open Day-light; that ſhews not 
the Maſks, and Mummeries, and Triumphs of ho World, half fo-ftate- 
ly as Torches and Candle-light. Truth may, perhaps, bear the Price of a 
rl, that ſhews beſt by Day; but not riſe to the Price of a Diamond, 


I. 


that ſhews beſt in varied Lights, A mixture of a Lie always adds Plea- 


ſure. And if vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Valuations, Imagi- 
nations, and the like, were aboliſhed, ſurely mens minds would be left 


poor ſhrupken things; poſſeſſed with Melancholy, Uneaſineſs and Diſplea- 
Fire. 


One of the Fathers called Poetry the Fine of Devils; becauſe it fills 


the Imagination, tho but with the Shadow of a Lie. Tho *tis not the Lie 


that paſſes thro the Mind, but the Lie that finks and ſettles in it, which 
does the mifthief. And however theſe things are, in our depraved Judg- 
ments and Affections; yet Truth, which alone can judge elf, teaches, 
chat the ſearch or courting the acquaintanee and poſſeſſion thereof, is the 
ſovereign Good of human Nature. | | 
4. The firft Creature of God, in the fix days Works, was the Light of 
Senſe; the laſt was the Light of Reaſon; and his Sabbath-work, on foot 
ever fince, is the Illumination of his Spirit. Firſt he breathed Light upon 
the face of Chaos; then into the face of man; and ſtill he breathes Light 
into the face of his choſen. Excrerius fard well, << TiSs a pleaſure to ſtand 
ce upon the Shore, and ſee Ships toſs'd at Sea; a Pleaſure to ſtand in a Caſ- 
5 * and view a diftant Bartfe : but no Pleaſure is comparable to ſtand - 
ing upon the * * of Truth, and — the Errors, the 
© Wanderings, the Miſts, and the Fempeſts of Mankind, in the Vale be- 
Slow: ** provided this Survey be made with Compaſſion, and not with 
Pride. Tis certainty Heaven upon Earth, for a Man's mind to move 
in Charity, reſt in Providence, and turn upon the Poles of Truth. | 
3. As for Fruth, or Veracity, in civil Affairs; even thoſe who practiſe 
it not, acknowledge, that clear and round dealing is the Honour of Man's 
Nature; and that a mixture of Falſhood, is like allay in Gold; which, tho 
ir may make the metal Work the better, yet debaſes it. For theſe wind- 
ing and crooked Courſes are the Ways of the Serpent, that goes baſely up- 
| ar 
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on the Belly; and not upon the Feet. No Vice ſo covers a man with 
Shame, as to be found falſe and perfidious. And therefore Montaigu aſſigns 
this ſharp Reaſon why giving the Lie ſhould be fo odious ; viz. that it calls 
the Perſon a Bravado towards God, but a Coward towards Men: For a Liar 
aſſaults Gad, but ſhrinks from Man. Surely the Wickedneſs of Falſhood, 
and Breach of Faith, cannot be higher expreſſed, than in that it ſhall be as 
the laſt Peal, to call the Judgments of God upon the Generations of men: 
For *tis * told, that Chrift, at his ſecond coming, ſhall not find Faith upon 
the Earth. | 


Es8ay XIV. Of ANGER. 


I. O pretend utterly to extinguiſh Anger, is but a Stoical Oſtenta- Anger not 

tion. We have better Gracles; be angry, but in not : Let not 0 been. 
the Sun go down upon your wrath. Anger muſt be limited and confined, both 8b. 
in point of Height and Duration. 

2. To allay a Habit or natural Inclination to Anger, there is no better How #0 be 
Way than to reflect feriouſty upon the Calamities and Diſtarbances it oc- moderated. 
caſions in Life. The beſt time for this Reflection is ſoon after the Fit is 
over; when it may be ſeen ſtrongly by a Retroſpection. Seneca ſaid ele- 
gantly, Anger is like a falling Houſe, that breaks . to pieces upon every thing 
in its way. The Scripture exhorts us, 70 poſſeſs our ſouls in patience. And 
certainly, whoever is out of Patience, is out of the poſſeſſion of his Soul. 

It is not for Men to imitate Bees, and ſting to the loſs of their Souls 4. 

3. To conſider it juſtly, Anger is a mean thing, below the Dignity of a How govern 
Man; as appears by the Weakneſs of thoſe in whom it principally reigns ; 4 
wiz. Children, Women, the Aged, and the Sick. And therefore if a + 
Man happen to be angry, let him, if he would not * hs Dignity, 
carry his Anger, not with Fear, but Contempt of the Perſon ; ſo as to 
ſeem above the Injury offer'd : which is eaſily done, where a Man can 


robuſt Natures. 

5. (2.) A ſecond Cauſe or Motive of Anger, is a quick Apprehenſion and Strang of 
an ingenious ſtraining of an Injury offer*d, with regard to the Circumſtances the Intentions 
thereof; fo as to repreſent it hight 1 For Contempt whets | 
Anger, more than the 1 itſelf. And therefore the Men who are in- 
genious in picking out Cireumſtances of Contempt, ſtrangely inflame their 
own Anger. 

8 { wn Laſtly, the Thought of an Affront, or conſequential Diminu- Over Tender- 
tion of Reputation, ſharpens and increaſes Anger. The Remedy is, to % Ch 

| | | hang: = 


® Animaſque in valnere ponant 
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have, as Gonſalvo adviſed his Soldiers, a good firong Cloth of Honour. But 
in all bridling of Anger, tis beſt to gain time, and make ones ſelf believe 
the opportunity of Revenge is not yet come; but that we foreſee a deſi- 
rable one at hand, and ſo to quiet ourſelves in the interim, and reſerve it. 
To prevent 7. To keep Anger from proving miſchievous, there are three things that 
Anger from require particular Caution. One is to avoid ſevere Words; eſpecially ſuch as 
3 are cutting and appoſite: For common Railing has little Sting. The 
ſecond is, that in Anger a Man reveal no Secrets; for this unfits him for 
Society. The third is, not peremptorily to break off the preſent Buſineſs, 
in a Fit of Anger; but however Paſſion may riſe, to act nothing that is 
irrevocable. | h | | 
How to raiſe 8. Anger, in another, is raiſed and appeaſed chiefly by a prudent choice 
— any 2 of Times; as to incenſe Men when they are ſad, and out of humour: 
ger en ano hel And again, by raking up and repeating all that may any way ſhew or 
avate the Contempt. The Storm is laid by the two contrary Means; 
vi. the choice of ſerene or chearful Hours, for firſt relating diſagree- 
able or provoking Matters; becauſe the firſt Impreſſion is ſtrong. The 
other is the ſeparating, by all poſſible Means, the Conſtruction of the In- 
jury from the Contempt; imputing it to Ignorance, Fear, Paſſion, or 
what you will. 1 85 


Essay XV. Of REVENGE. 


The Impru- 1. EVENGE is a kind of wild Juſtice; which, the more it ſpreads 
_—__ R in human Nature, the more ought the Law to weed it out. 
N 5” For the firſt Injury only offends the Law; but Revenge entirely ſets 
aſide its Authority. Certainly, in taking Revenge a Man 1s but even 

with his Enemy ; whereas by forgiving, he becomes his Superior : For it 

is a princely thing to pardon. And Solomon ſays, tis the glory of a man to 

paſs over a tranſgreſſion. What is paſt is irrevocable 3 and. wiſe Men find it 

enough to regard what 1s preſent and to come : thoſe therefore do but 

ttrifle, and diſquiet themſelves in vain, who labour about what is paſt. 

Tajuries fel- 2. No Man does Wrong for the Wrong's ſake ; but either to procure 
= done for himſelf Profit, Pleaſure, Honour, or the like. Why therefore ſhould I 
. be angry with a Man for loving himſelf better than me? And if a Man 
ſhould do wrong, 1 out of ill Nature; yet *tis but like the Thorn 


or the Briar, which prick and ſcratch, becauſe it is their Nature. 
The pruden- 


: 3. Revenge is the more excuſable, where the Law has provided no Re- 
rial way of ; 2 i l 
zaking Re- medy: but then the Revenge muſt be ſuch, as there is no Law to puniſh: 


venge. otherwiſe a Man doubles his own Puniſhment; and gives his Enemy the 
| Advantage. Some, when they take Revenge, give notice when it comes. 
This ſhews a more generous Temper; that delights not ſo much in doing 
the Injury, as in making the Aggreſſor repent : But baſe and cowardly 

a | Natures are like the Arrow that flieth in the dark. | „ 
perſidious 4. 'Coſmus, Duke of Florence, had a ſtinging Apopthegm againſt perfidi- 


_ hows, OUs Friends; as if they were unpardonable. You ſhall read, ſays he, 
| RET that 
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« that we are commanded to forgive our Enemies; but you never read, 
that we are commanded to forgive our Friends. The Spirit of 705 
was in better Tune; who ſaid, ſhall we receive Good at the hands of God, 
and not be content with Evil alſo ? This is certain; he who ſtudies Revenge, 
keeps his own Wounds green; which would otherwiſe heal. 
g. Publick Revenge is generally proſperous; as for the Deaths of Cæſar, Publick Re- 
Pertinax, Henry the Third of France, and many more: But in private Re- venge fortu- 
venge the Caſe is otherwiſe. Nay, vindicative Perſons have rather the 3 _ 


Fate of Witches; who living miſchievous, generally die unfortunate. 


ESSsAT XYI. Of Burt. 


1. ONE of the Paſſions are ſuppoſed to faſcinate, but Love and £2»y and 
Envy : both which cauſe violent Deſires ; ſuddenly form them- Tone bv? 

. . 2 ſome thing 
ſelves into Imaginations and Suggeſtions; and both readily come into the lie raſcina- 
Eye; eſpecially upon the Preſence of the Object: which are the Points tion. 
that conduce to Faſcination, if any ſuch thing there bes. The Scripture 
calls Envy an evil Bye; and the Aſtrologers call the bad Influences of the 
Stars, evil Aſpefts : ſo that in the Act of Envy, there ſeems to be generally 
acknowledged an Irradiation, or Darting of the Eye. Nay, ſome have ob- 
ſerved, that an envious Eye proves moſt pernicious when the Perſon envied 
is view'd in Triumph; which gives an edge to Envy: And beſides, at 
ſuch times the Spirits of the Perſon envied come into the outward Parts, 
and fo meet the Blow f. 

2. He who has no Virtue in himſelf, is apt to envy it in another, For What Per- 
Mens Minds will either feed upon their own Good, or others Evi: and , are moſt 
he who wants the one, will ſeize the other. Again, he who deſpairs of mona I 
attaining to the Virtue of another, will gladly diminiſh the Difference, the leſs vir- 
by depreciating his Rival. | : | | tuous. 

3. Meddling and inquiſitive Perſons are commonly envious; for to be The inguiſi- 
very inquiſitive about other Mens Buſineſs, cannot greatly conduce to the 
doing of ones own. Whence buſy Natures take a kind of Theatrical 
Pleaſure, in viewing the Fortunes of others. Nor can the Man intent up- 
on his own Buſineſs, find much Occaſion for Envy; which is a gadding 
Paſſion, that loves to be abroad s. 1 x 

4. Men of noble Birth are obſerved to be envious towards new-riſing The Nobility. | 
Men; the former Diſtance being now alter*d : like a Deceit of the Eye, 
when as things appear to go off, ſome others come on. | 8 

5. The deform'd, Eunuchs, old Men, and the illegitimate are envi- The deform'd 
ous: For he that cannot mend his own Cafe, will do his utmoſt to im- illegitimate, 
pair anothers; unleſs theſe Defects light upon generous and heroical Na- &c. 
tures, who endeavour to make them a part of their Glory: as to haye it 
ſaid, that an Eunuch, or a Cripple, did this, in the way of a Wonder; as in 

| the 

e See the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Article, Imagination. ; 

f See the Article Imagination, in the Sylva Sylvarum. 

Non eſt curioſus, quin idem ſit malevolus, 
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the Cafe of Narſes, the Eunuch, and of Ageſlaus, and Tamerlane, who 
were lame. | | 

The Unſcr- 6. The Caſe is much the fame with thoſe that riſe after Misfortunes : 
eunate re- ſuch Men being commonly angry with the Times; and relifh other Mens 
* Sufferings as a Compenſation of their own. 
Theſe deſrrous 7. They who, out of Levity and Vain-glory, defire to excel in too 
of many Re- many ways, muſt needs be envious; becauſe tis impoſſible but many 
alexis. ſhould ſurpaſs them in one or other of theſe ways. Thus the Emperor 
Adrian mortally envied Poets, Painters, and other Artificers m Ways 
wherein he was ambitious to excel. | e 
Relations and 8. Laſtly, near Relations, Fellows in Office, and Perſons bred up to- 
Collezues, gether, are apt to envy their Equals upon being advanced; becauſe this 
Advancement upbraids them with their own Fortunes: as it were 1 
at and galling them. It likewiſe comes more into the Obſervation of others; 
and Envy always reflects and redoubles from Fame and Diſcourſe : whence 
Cain's Envy appears the more malignant; becauſe, when Abel's Sacrifice 
was better accepted, no Man ſtood by to abſerve it. | 
The Perſons 9. Perſons of eminent Virtue are leſs envied when advanced; becauſe 
leaf To be Promotion ſeems their due: and no Man envies the Payment of a Debt. 
Mo weeds. Beſides, Envy is always joined with Self-compariſon ; ſo that where there 
is no Compariſon, there is no Envy: whence Kings are only envied by 
Kings. The Unworthy are moſt envied in their firſt Riſe, and after- 
wards leſs; but Men of Merit are moſt envied upon a long Enjoyment ef 
Fortune. For tho their Virtue be ſtill the ſame, yet it now loſes of its 


Luſtre ; freſh Men growing up to eclipſe it. 


Nobility. 10. Nobles are leſs expoſed to Envy in their riſing ; becauſe Honours 


ſeem due to their Birth; and make but little apparent Addition to their 
Fortune: For Envy is like the Sun, that beats hotteſt upon riſing Grounds. 
On the ſame Account, Perſons raiſed by degrees are leſs envied than thoſe 
| advanced of a fudden. 

Thoſe who 11. They whoſe Honours are joined with great Fatigues, Anxieties and 
win their Dangers, are leſs envied. For in this Caſe Men conceive, that Honour 
— was dearly purchaſed; and ſometimes begin to pity the Purchaſer: but 
; Pity is almoſt the certain Cure of Envy » Whence the more deep and ſober 
Politicians in high Places, are always complaining what a Life they lead ; 
and chanting. a Quanta patimur - Not that they feel what they ſay; but 
merely to blunt the Edge of Envy. This is to be underſtood .of Buſi- 
neſs impoſed upon ſuch Men; and not of what they procure to themſelves : 
For nothing excites Envy more, than an ambitious. Graſping, and immo- 
derate Monopoly of Buſineſs ; as nothing extinguiſhes it more, than for a 
Man in a great Poſt to continue the full Rights and Privileges to his in- 
err Officers; who thus become ſo many Skreens bet wixt himſelf and 

Envy. | 
12. Above all, Envy beats ſtrongeſt upon thoſe who carry the Great- 
neſs of their Fortunes with Inſolence and Haughtineſs; and 83 2h 
| ſhewing 


* See below, S. 13. 
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ſhewing it, either by outward Pomp, or by triumphing over their van- 
quiſhed Adverſaries or Competitors; whereas wiſe Men will rather ſacri- 

fice to Envy, in ſuffering themſelves to be ſometimes croſſed, and conquer- 

ed, in Matters of no great Moment. Vet an open and undiſſembled Ma- 
nifeſtation of Greatneſs, without Arrogance and Vain- glory, raiſes leſs 
Envy, than when carried in a more crafty and ſkulking Manner. For by 

this diſguiſed Conduct a Man impeaches Fortune, as if conſcious of his 

own want of Worth; and ſo provokes others to envy him. 

13. And, as we above obſerved, that the Act of Envy has ſomewhat The Cure of 
of Faſcination in it; ſo it admits of no other Cure, but the Cure of En- £2v9- 
chantment: that is, to remove the Lot, and lay it upon another. For 
which purpoſe the wiſer ſort of Politicians always bring upon the Stage 
ſome Servant, Aſſociate, &c. on whom to derive the Envy that would 
otherwiſe fall upon themſelves. And for ſach Tools, there are never want- 
ing certain raſh and enterprizing Spirits; who, to get into Power, or Of- 
fice, will take it on any Condition. | | 

14. There is, however, ſome Good in publick Envy; tho none in pri- De Difer- 
vate. For publick Envy is a kind of wholſome Oſtraciſm, that eclipſes — , 
Men when they grow too great: and therefore proves a Rein to keep private Envy. 
Men of Power within bounds. 2 ah 1 

15. Publick Envy, call'd in the modern Languages, Male- content, Publict Envy 
18 a Diſcaſe in a . like to Infection i- F N ſpreads * 
and taints what is ſound; ſo when Envy is got into a State, it traduces 
even the beſt Actions and Inſtitutions thereof; and turns them into an ill 
Odour: whence there is little advantage in intermixing plauſible and po- 
pular Actions with ſuch as are odious: For this only argues Weakneſs 
and Fear of Envy; which thus proves more pernicious, as in Infection, 
which thro Fear is caught the ſooner. 

16. This ale; Envy ſeems to beat ſtronger upon the principal Offi- How known 
cers or Miniſters of a Kingdom, than upon Kings and States themſelves. “ be upon 
And here it is a Rule, that if the Envy be great againſt the Miniſter, 2 2 
when the Cauſe in him is ſmall; or if the Envy be almoſt general, or pon che 
againſt all the Miniſters of State, then, tho ſecret, it ſtrikes at the King Prince. 
or State itſelf. e 

17. Envy, of all the Affections, is the moſt importunate and continual : For 1: a reſtleſs 
the Occaſions of the other Paſſions occur but ſeldom. Whence it was well Paſſion. 
ſaid, that Envy makes no Holidays : For *tis ever at work. And hence it 
is alſo obſerved, that Love and Envy make a Man lean; which the other 
Affections do not, becauſe not fo continual. *Tis likewiſe the vileſt AF 
fection, and the moſt. depraved ; for which Reaſon *ris the proper Attri- 
bute of the Devil, who is called he envious Man, that ſoweth Tares 
amongj# the Wheat by night. for Envy always works craftily in the dark; 

_ to „ as of the beſt things, ſuch as Wheat. | 
or. IL | | N 


! See the Eſſay upon Seditions and Troubles, Sekt. III. 
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ESSsAN XVI. Of Lo vx. 

T HE Stage is more beholding to Love, than real Life: For Love 
is the conſtant Subject of Comedy, and ſometimes of Trage- 
but in Life it frequently proves miſchievous; one while as a Hren, 
another as a Fury, Among all the great and illuſtrious Perfons, whether 
of ancient or modern Date, ſcarce one has been affected with the mad 

degree of Love: which ſhews, that great Minds and great Buſineſs ex- 

clude this effeminate Paſſion. We muſt, however, except Marc Antony 
and Appius Claudius; the former a voluptuous and luxurious, but the lat- : 
ter an auſtere and prudent Man: Whence it appears, that Love may 2 
ſometimes enter not only an open, but even a well fortified Heart; if a ; 

careful Watch be not kept. It was a groveling Saying of Epicurus ; Nie 

are a ſufficiently ample Theatre to each other : As if a Man, made to contem- 

plate the Heavens, ſhould, inſtead thereof, adore but a little Idol; and ſub- 

| ject himſelf to the Eye, an Organ given him for a nobler Purpoſe. | 

Tous tyran- 2. Tis ſtrange to obſerve the Exceſs of this Paſſion ; and how it in- 
—_— ſults the Nature and true Value of things: inſomuch that to ſpeak in a 
n, perpetual Hyperbole ſuits no Subject but Love. Nor is this Hyperbole 
| confined merely to Phraſe. The arch Flatterer, wherewith all the petty 
Flatterers have Intelligence, is juſtly ſaid to be a Man's ſelf; but the Lov- 

er is a greater Flatterer even than this: For never did proud Man think 

ſo abſurdly well of himſelf, as the Lover does of his Miſtreſs. Whence 

the juſtneſs of that common Saying ; Tig impoſſible to love, and be wiſe. Nor 

does this Phrenſy appear to others only; but moſt to the Perſon beloved, 

unleſs the Love be reciprocal. For *tis a true Rule, that Love is always 

repaid with Love, or — Contempt. Whence Men ſhould be watchful 

of this Paſſion ; as it loſeth not only other things, but even itſelf. The 
other Loſſes attending it are elegantly expreſſed in the Fable of the Poets, 
which ſhews that he who preferr'd Helen, quitted the Gifts of Juno and 

Pallas: For whoever gives himſelf up to Love, bids adieu both to Riches 

and Wiſdom. | | 

" 1ts Tides, 3. This Paſſion has its Spring-Tides when the Mind is weakeſt ; viz. 
at the times of great Proſperity, and of great Adverſity : tho the latter 

may have been leſs obſerved. For both theſe times kindle up Love, and 
1 it more fervent: which ſhews it to be the Child of Folly. They 
do beſt, who, if they muſt admit of Love, make it keep quarter; and 

ſeparate it wholly from their ſerious Affairs, and the Buſineſs of Life: For 

if it once interfere with Buſineſs, it diſturbs the whole Frame thereof; and 

hinders Men from being ſteady to their own Ends. 

I; a natural 4. However it happens, military Men are much given to Love; per- 
Principle in haps as they are given to Wine: For Dangers commonly require to be 


Great Men 1. 
leaſt liable to 
extravagant 
Love, dy 


5 4 
. 


| OD wa. paid with Pleaſures. There is in human Nature a ſecret Inclination and 
| | Motion to the Love of others; which, if not ſpent upon ſome one, or a 
| | | ; few, 
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ſew, it naturally ſpreads towards many, and makes Men humane and cha- 


ritable; as we ſometimes ſee in Monks. Conjugal Love produces, ſo- 
cial Love improves, but wanton Love corrupts Mankind k. 


ESSAY XVIII. Of GOODNESS and GooDNATURE. 


I. Cor I call the Habit, and Good-nature the Inclination to pro- Goodneſs and 
mote the Welfare of Mankind. This is the greateſt Virtue of gr 
the Mind ; the Character and Copy of the Deity z without which 
Men are but noxious Animals. Goodneſs anſwers to the theological Vir- 
rue of Charity ; and admits no Exceſs, but Error. The defire of Power 
in Exceſs cauſed the Angels to fall; the deſire of Knowledge in Exceſs 
cauſed Man to fall ; but in Charity there is no Exceſs: neither can Angel 


or Man come into danger by it. | 
2. An Inclination to Goodneſs is deeply implanted in human Nature; Sood-nature 


and if it wants an Opportunity of exerting itſelf towards Men, it turns W lanred in 
aſide to Brutes; as 1 58 in the Turks 1. tho a cruel and barbarous 
People, are merciful to Beaſts, and give Alms to Dogs and Birds. Vet 

this Virtue of Charity is not without its Errors. The Talians have a 

ſhrewd Proverb; So good, as to be good for nothing. And Machiavel ventu- 

red to write, almoſt in plain Terms, that the Chriſtian Faith gave up the Good 

and the Innocent a Prey to Tyrants: which he ſaid becauſe no Law, Sect, 

or Opinion ever carried the Point of Goodneſs ſo high as the Chriſtian 

Religion does. To avoid, therefore, both the Scandal and the Danger, 

It is proper to know the Errors of ſo excellent a Habit. | 

3. Endeavour the Good of others without being a Slave to their Faces, Rules for the 

or Fancies; otherwiſe this is Facility or Softneſs, which takes an honeſt Conduit of 
Mind Priſoner. Neither throw a Gem to #/op's Cock, that would be better = 
pleaſed with a Barley-Corn. The Example of God is our beſt Direction 

in this Caſe: He ſends his Rain both upon the juſt and unjuſt ; but does not rain 

Wealth, nor ſhine Honour and Virtue upon all Men equally. Common 

Benefits are to be communicated with all; but peculiar Benefits with a 

choſen few. And beware of breaking the Pattern in taking the Portrait; for 

Divinity makes the Love of ourſelves the Pattern, and the Love of our 
Neighbours the Portrait. Sell all that thou haſt, and give it to the poor, and 
follow me. But ſell not all that thou haſt, except thou come and follow 

me; that is, except thou have a Vocation, wherein thou mayſt do as much 

good with a little, as with much: otherwiſe, in feeding the Streams, thou 

drieſt the Fountain. | | | 

4. Nor is there only a Habit of Goodneſs, directed by right Reaſon ; Good-nature 


but in ſome Men there is a natural Diſpoſition and Propenſity to it; as in * " 5. 
others there is a natural Malignity: For ſome are naturally averſe to the good 15 70 others, 
of others. The lighter kind of Malignity turns to Moroſeneſs, Oppoſition, | 
Perverſneſs, Obſtinacy, or the like ; but the blacker ſort to Envy and _ 

| N13 ice. 


See the Fable of Cupid, or Love, explained in the Author's Sapientia Feterum. 
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lice. Such Men almoſt rejoice in the Calamities of others, and are always 
aggravating of them; not like the Dogs that licked Lazarus“ s Sores, but 
like Flies that are always buzzing about any thing that is raw. And there 
are many Miſanthropes who delight in bringing Men to the Bough, tho 
they have never a Tree for the purpoſe, as Timon had, in their Garden. 
Such Diſpofitions are the Cancers and Impoſthumes of human Nature. 
And yet theſe are the fitteſt Blocks to make Politicians of; like bent Tim- 
ber, that is good for Ships defigned to be toſs'd, but not for Houſes that 
are to ſtand firm. | 

The Marks 5. There are ſeveral Parts and Signs of Goodneſs. If a Man be civil 

and Tokens of and courteous to Strangers, it ſhews him a Citizen of the World; whoſe 

Goodneſs. Heart is no Iſland cut off from other Lands, but a Continent that Joins 
them. If he be compaſſionate to the Affficted, it ſhews a noble Soul; like: 
the Tree which is wounded when it gives the Balm. If he eaſily pardons 
and forgives Offences, it ſhews a Mind perched above the reach. of Inju- 
ries. If he be thankful for ſmall Benefits, it ſhews he values Mens Minds 
before their Treaſure. But above all, if he has St. Paul's Perfection, and 
wiſhes to be anathematized for the Salvation of his Brethren, it ſhews a 
divine Nature, and a kind of Conformity with Chrift himſelf. 


E8$SAY XIX. Of CHARITY. 


Three Degrees 1. O return the Love of our Friends is the Charity of Publicans, 
1 T and founded on the Bond of Utility; but to be well affected to- 
wards our Enemies, is one of the ſublimeſt Virtues of the ae var Reli- 
gion, and an Imitation of the Divinity. But this Charity has ſeveral De- 
grees; the firſt whereof is the forgiving our Enemies upon Repentance. 
And there is ſome reſemblance of this Charity found among the more ge- 
nerous wild Beaſts : For tis ſaid that the Lion will not exerciſe Cruelty 
upon the Creatures that ſubmit and fall before him. The ſecond Degree is 
Forgiveneſs of Enemies; tho they remain ftubborn, without Reconciliation 
or Attonement. The third Degree is that, which not only pardons and 
excuſes, but even confers Benefits and good Offices upon Enemies. | 
May have 2. But theſe Degrees either have or may have ſomewhat of Oftentation ; 
ther Allay. at leaſt ſomewhat of Greatneſs of Mind: and not proceed entirely from 
pure Charity. For poſſibly when any one feels Virtue flow out of him, he 
may be lifted-up with it; and be more delighted with the Fruit of his 
own Virtue, than the Good and Happineſs of his Neighbour. But if a 
Man, when he finds any Misfortune befall his Enemy from another 
Quarter, be grieved and troubled at it, from the bottom of his Heart; 
without ſecretly rejoicing, as if he thought that his Day of Revenge and 
Retribution were come; this is. the Virtue whoſe Oppoſite Fob deteſts :- 
if I have rejoiced at the ruin of him that hated me, and triumphed that miſ- 
fortune had found bim aut; and this is the Exaltation, and top Perfection of 
Cbarity. N : 
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Es8AY XX. Of joining PRUDENCE with INNOCENCE. 


W HEN the Judgment of a Man is depraved and corrupted, he 7% Way of 


will perpetually deſpiſe and render inſignificant all the Inſtruc- 


tion of the bad Complexion, or ill Habit, of his Mind: For this would be 
to apply a Remedy before the Wound is known and ſearched. Men of no 
Morals, who can never think juſtly, are prepoſſeſſed with a Notion, that 
Goodneſs in others proceeds only _ Simplicity, Ignorance, and want 
of Practice in human Affairs; and therefore they laugh at the moſt pru- 
dent and wholeſome Advice of their Inſtructor, ſo long as they find him 
unacquainted with the things they have in their own Hearts; and the moſt 
inward Concealments and Diſguiſes of their immoral Practices. For as 
Solomon juſtly obſerves; a Fool will never receive the Word of Wiſdom till jou 
ſpeak the very things he has in his heart. He, therefore, that aims not at a 
ſolitary Goodneſs, bur at ſuch as is ſeminal and generative, ſo as to draw 
and prevail upon others, ſhould underſtand all thoſe things which are call- 
ed the depths of Satan; that he may ſpeak with Authority, and truly en- 
ter into the Minds of the victous. And to this End was given us the 
Precept; Try all things, and hold to that which is beſt. Whereby we 
are directed firſt to a general Examination; and then to the making a ju- 
dicious Choice. And from the fame Fountain ſprings that other Admoni- 
tion; Be wiſe as Serpents, but harmleſs as Doves. So that there is no ſer- 
pentine Tooth, no Venom, no Sting, that we ought to be unacquainted 
with. And let not any one here be afraid of Pollution and Taint: For 
the Sun, tho it enters the moſt loathſome Places, is not defiled thereby. 
Nor again, let any one ſuſpect it is tempting of God; for we are aſſured 
in Scripture, that be is ſufficient to keep us unſpotted . 


Es88ay XXI. Of SUPERSTITION. 


1. TI is better to have no Belief of a God, than one that is diſgrace- 4:hei/m leſs 
ful and unworthy of him : The firſt being but Infidelity ; the other pernicious 

Impiety and Contumely. And certainly Superſtition is a Reproach of the % Super- 

Deity. Plutarch faid well, That he had rather Men ſhould aſſert there" 


«© was no ſuch Perſon as Plutarch; than that there was one Plutarch who 
«« devoured his Children as ſoon as they were born“. And as the Reproach 
of Superſtition is greater towards God ; ſo the Danger thereof is greater 
towards Men. Atheiſm ſtill leaves a Man to Senſe, to Philoſophy, na- 
tural Affection, Laws, and the Deſire of Reputation: All wb 

Religion were wanting, may procure an external moral Virtue. But Super- 
ſtition diſmounts all theſe; and ſets up an abſolute Tyranny in the Minds 


of Men. Whence Atheiſm ſeldom breeds Diſturbances in States: For it 


makes 
See the De Augmentis Scientiarum, Sect. XX, cc. 


effectually 
. : - 8 counſelling 
tion and Perſuaſion that does not begin with a Detection, and Repreſenta- the vicious. 
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Reformation. 
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makes Men cautious and mindful of their own Security. Nay, we ſee that 
the Times inclin'd to Atbeiſim, as thoſe of Auguſtus Cæſar, were quiet 
Times. But Superſtition has been the Ruin of numerous States; as intro- 
ducing a new Primum Mobile, that over-rules all the Spheres of Govern- 


ment. | 
2. The Maſter of Superſtition is the People; and in all Superſtition 


The Proce- 
aure of su. wife Men follow Fools; and Arguments are fitted to Practice, in an in- 


PT. verted Order. It was 2 ſaid by certain Prelates in the Council of 


Trent, that the Schoolmen, whoſe Doctrine was there prevalent, were like 
Aſtronomers, who had feigned Eccentricks, Epicycles, Sc. to ſolve the 
celeſtial Phenomena, tho they knew there was really no ſuch Machinery; 
for that in like manner, the Schoolmen had framed ſubtile and intricate 
Axioms, to ſolve the Practice of the Church. 

Its Cauſes, 3. The Cauſes of Superſtition are, (1.) pleaſing and ſenſual Rites and 
Ceremonies 3 (2.) Exceſs of external and phariſaical Holineſs ; (3.) too 
great Reverence of Traditions, which muſt needs load the Church ; 
(4.) the Stratagems of Prelates for their own Ambition and Lucre ; 
(5.) the over-favouring of good Intentions, which opens the Door to No- 
velties and Superſtitions ; (6.) the injudicious Application of human Exam- 


ples to divine Matters, which breeds a ſpurious mixture of Imaginations ; 


and (7.) barbarous Times, eſpecially if join'd with Calamities and Di- 
ſturbance. | : 7 
. Defor- 4. Superſtition unmaſk'd is a deform'd thing: for as the being ſo like 
4% a Man adds Deformity to the Ape; in like manner Superſtition is the 
more deform*d for its Likeneſs to Religion. And as wholeſome Meats 
corrupt to little Worms; ſo good Forms and Orders corrupt into petty 
| Obſervances. | 
— Superſtition to g. There is ſometimes Superſtition ſhewn in avoiding Superſtition ; when 
be avoided in Men think to do beſt, by receding fartheſt from the Superſtition that be- 
fore prevailed. Care therefore ſhould be taken in the Reformation of Re- 
ligion, left, as in ill purging, the good be taken away with the bad: which 
commonly proves the Caſe, when the People is the Reformer. 


ES$8AY XXII. Of Ar HEIS M. 


The Belief of i, TT is harder to believe all the monſtrous Fables of the Alcoran, the 


N 10. Talmud, or the Legend, than that this univerſal Frame is without 
55 a Mind. God therefore never wrought a Miracle to confute Atheiſm; be- 
cauſe his ordinary Works confute it. Tis true, that a little natural Phi- 

loſophy inclines Men to Atheiſm ; but depth in Philoſophy always brings 

them about to Religion. For while the Mind looks upon /econd Cauſes 
ſcatter'd, it may ſometimes go no farther : but when it beholds the Chain 

of them collected and linked together, it muſt needs have recourſe to Pro- 
vidence and a Deity. Nay, that School which is moſt accuſed of Athe- 
im, moſt clearly demonſtrates Religion; viz. the School of Leucippus, 
Demo- 
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Democritus and Epicurus. For it is much more probable, that four muta- 

ble Elements, and one immutable fifth Eſſence, duly and eternally placed, 

ſhould require no God; than that a Hoſt of Atoms, and infinite Seeds 
floating at random, ſhould have produced this regular and beautiful Frame 

of things, without a divine Marſhal. 

2. We read in Scripture, the Fool hath ſaid in his heart, there is no God. That Atheiſm 
*Tis not the Fool hath thought in his heart; ſo that he rather ſays its rather in 
to himſelf, as what he would willingly have, than as what he can tho- , Words 
roughly believe. For only they deny a God, who wiſh there were none. Sp 
That Atheiſm is rather in the Las than in the Heart appears in nothing 
more than in this, that Atheiſts are always defending their Opinion ; as if 
they diſtruſted it, and would gladly be ſtrengthened by the Conſent of 
others. Nay, we find Atheiſts ſtrive, as other Sects do, to make Con- 
verts; and what is monſtrous, ſome of them will ſuffer for Atheiſm, ra- 
ther than recant : whereas if they were really perſuaded there was no God, 
why ſhould they trouble themſelves about it? 7 | 

3. Epicurus is charged with diſſembling, merely for his Reputation, when The Opinion 
he affirmed there were bleſſed Natures; but ſuch as enjoyed themſelves, / Epicurus 
without interpoſing in the Government of the World. In this they ſay =_ Os: 
he temporized; and ſecretly thought there was no God. But certainly” ; 
he is traduced ; for his Words are noble and divine. Zis not prophane, 
ſays he, to deny the Gods of the Valgar ; but it is prophane to apply the vul- 
gar Opinions to the Gods. Plato could not have ſpoke better. Whence it 
appears, that tho he had the aſſurance to deny the divine Adminiſtration 
of things; yet he went not ſo far as to deny the divine Nature. 

4. The Weſt Indians have Names for their particular Gods, tho they The Savage: 
have no general Name for God: As if the Romans ſhould have had the 4 4 No, 
Names, Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. but not the word Deus. This ſhews, J G04. 
that even thoſe barbaraus People have a Notion of the Thing, tho not of. 
the Extent thereof. So.that the mere Savages join with the ſubtileſt Phi-. 
loſophers againſt the Atheiſts. 6 | 5 i 

5. The contemplative Atheiſt is rare; ſuch as Diagoras, Bion, or Lucian who are 

:rhaps, with. ſome few others: yet they ſeem to be more than they are; Atheiſts. 
becauſe all that oppoſe a received Religion, or Superſtition, are branded 
by the contrary Pho with the Name of Atheiſts. But the great Atheiſts 
indeed are Hypocrites; who are ever handling holy things, without feel- 
ing : ſo that they muſt needs be cauterized in the End. | | 

6. The Cauſes of 4:heiſm are, (1.) Diviſions in Religion, if they be The Cauſes of 
numeraus 3. for any one Diviſion increaſes Zeal on both ſides; but many them. 
introduce Atheiſm. (2.) Another Cauſe is, the Scandal of Prieſts, where 
St. Bernard's Words prove true: We can no longer ſay like People, like Prieſt ; 
for the People now are not ſo bad as the Prieſts. (3.) A third Cauſe is, a 
prophane Cuſtom of Sporting, and Ridiculing in ſacred things; which by 
degrees defaces the Reverence of Religion. (4.) And laſtly, learned Times, 
eſpecially if attended with Peace and Proſperity : For Troubles and Ad- - 


verſities ſtrongly bend the Mind to Religion. 1 
JEM 7. To 
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The Diſad- +, To deny a God deſtroys the Nobility of human Nature: For cer- 


vantages of tainly Man is allied to the Brute by his Body; and if he be not allied to 
eee God by his Spirit, he is a baſe and ignoble Creature. It likewiſe deſtroys the 
Perſons, human Magnanimity and Exaltation : For example, obſerve what Gene- 
roſity and Courage a Dog will put on, when he finds himſelf ſupported 
by a Man; who to him is a kind of God. This Courage is manifeſtly 
ſuch, as the Creature, without confidence of a better Nature than his own, 
could never attain. So Man, when he relies upon the divine Protection 
and Favour, acquires ſuch a Strength and Aſſurance as human Nature, left 
to itfelf, could never obtain. Therefore, as Atheiſm is every way odious, 
fo alſo in this, that it deprives our Nature of the Means of riſing above 


5 £5 human Frailty. ; 

And to Na g. The Caſe is the fame in Nations as in particular Perſons. Never 

8255 was ſuch a State ſor Magnanimity as the Roman; of which Cicero declares, 
that it excell'd all others merely in Piety, and the Belief of an over-ruling 
Providence®. | 


Es8SAay XXIII. Of MiRacLEs. 


The Difer- XX HEN God had created the Univerſe, he ſurveyed it; and faw 
ence betwixt that all was extremely good. And our Saviour in all his Miracles, 
the 2 which are new Creations, that break thro the Laws of the firſt, perform- 
> frag ed none but ſuch as breathed Beneficence and Love. Moſes performed Mi- 
racles; and brought variety of Plagues upon the Egyptians. Elijah per- 

formed Miracles; and ſhut up the Heavens, ſo that it rained not upon the 

Earth: And again, brought the Fire of God from Heaven upon the Cap- 

tains and their Bands. Eliſha performed a Miracle; and brought two of 

the Bears out of the Wood to deſtroy the Children that mock*d him. 

St. Peter ſtruck Ananias dead; and St, Paul ſtruck Elymas the Sorcerer 

with Blindneſs : But Jeſus did nothing of this kind. The Spirit of God 

deſcended upon him in the form of a Dove; in alluſion to which he ſaid, 

ye know not what Spirit ye are of : For the Spirit of Jeſus is the Spirit of 

the Dove. Thoſe Servants of the Lord were as his Oxen treading out 

the Corn, and trampling down the Chaff: But Jeſus, the Lamb of God, 

is without Anger, without Judgments. All his Miracles were beſtowed 

upon the Body; and all his Doctrine upon the Soul of Man. Man's Body 

ſtands in need of Suſtenance, Defence from external Injuries, and of Re- 

medies: Accordingly Jeſus brought ſhoals of Fiſh into the Nets to ſupply 

Man with Proviſion ; he converted Water into Wine, to rejoice the Heart 

of Man ; he pronounced Barrenneſs upon the Fig-tree for not perform- 

ing its Office, and ſupplying Food to Man; he multiplied Fiſhes and 

£ Loaves 


m Mam volumus, licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos amemus, tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec 
robore Gallos, nec calliditate Panos, nec artibus Gracos, nec deniq; hoc ipſo hujus gentis & ter- 
re domeſtico nativoq; ſenſu Italos ipſos, ex Latinos, ſed Pietate ac Religione, atque hac una 
ſapientia, quod Deorum immortalium Numine omnia regi gubernariq; perſpeximus, omnes gentes 
wationeſque ſuperavimus. | e 


2. 
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Loaves for the feeding of thouſands. He allay'd the Winds, which 
threatned Deſtruction to the Mariners; he reſtored Limbs to the Lame, 


Sight to the Blind, Speech to the Dumb, Health to the Sick, clean Fleſh . 


to the Leprous, a ſound Mind to the Poſſeſſed, and Life to the Dead. 
But Feſus perform'd no Miracles of Judgment; his were all Works of 


Beneficence, and friendly to Man: ſo that we may truly fay of him, e 


did all things well. 


ESSAY XXIV. Of IMPosSTURE. 


R has three kinds of Stile or Forms of Speech. The firſt is Three Stiles 
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uſed by thoſe, who, as ſoon as they have got any Matter, work it I Impoſture. 


into an Art, impoſe Technical Terms upon it; then reduce all things in- 
to Diſtinctions; and from theſe draw out Poſitions, or Points of Doctrine, 
and raiſe Oppoſitions by Queſtion and Anſwer. And hence proceeded the 
Duſt and Chaff of the Schoolmen. | 

2. The ſecond is the Stile of thoſe who with a flight of Wit, like in- 
ſpired Poets, invent vaſt varieties of Examples ; to draw in the Minds of 
Men. Whence we have the Lives of the Fathers, and numberleſs Fictions 
of the ancient Hereticks. | | | 

3. The third, is the Stile of thoſe who fill all things with Myſteries, 

lofty Speeches, Allegories and Alluſions: And in this Myſtic and Gnoſtic 
Way, many Hereticks have trod. The firf# is calculated to enſnare the 
| Senſe and Underſtanding ; the. /econd to entice z the third to ſtupefy: and 
all of them to ſeduce Mankind ”. ; | 


ESSAY XXV. Of HYPOCRITES. 


1. 4 # HE Boaſts of Hypocrites are confined to the Works of the firſt The Vaunts of 


Table; or conſiſt only in the Veneration due from Man to God. 
There are two Reaſons of this: For firſt, theſeWorks have a greater Pomp 


Hyporrites re- 
gard Sacrifice 
rather than 


of Sanctity; and ſecondly, a leſs Oppoſition to Vice. The Confutation Mercy. 


therefore of Hypocrites is, to ſend them from the Works of Sacrifice to 


the Works of Mercy. I will have Mercy, and not Sacrifice. And again, 
pure Religion and unſpotted before God is this, to viſit the Fatherleſs and Widows 


in Afiition. And again, He who loves not his Brother whom he bas ſeen, 


how ſhall he love God, whom he has not ſeen ? 


2. But there are certain ſublime and tumid Hypocrites, who being de- The Reſem- 


blance of 


ceived, and thinking themſelves worthy of a cloſe Converſation with God, , i 
neglect the Offices of Charity and Beneficence to their Neighbour, as — Se 


ſmaller Matters. And this Error, tho it was not the Foundation of a 

monaſtic Life, yet added Exceſs to what at firſt was well deſign'd. For 

*tis juſtly ſaid, hat the Gift of Prayer is a great Gift in the Church; and 

Vor. II. | O tis 

2 See more to this Purpoſe, in the firſt Part of the Author's Novum Organum. 
< | 
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tis of Uſe to the Church that there ſhould be Societies of Men releas'd 
from worldly Cares, and ſet apart to ſollicit God with their devout and 
aſſiduous Prayers for the Good of the Church. But Hypocriſy has a great 
Reſemblance with this Ordination ; tho the whole Inſtitution is not con- 
demned, but only the fierce and boaſting Spirits reproved : For Enoch, 
who walked with God, propheſy*d, as we find in St. Jude, and benefit- 
ed the Church with the Fruit of his Propheſy; and John the Baptiſt, 
whom fome make the Founder of a monaſtick Life, miniſter'd great! y 
both in propheſying and baptizing. 

The diſtin- g. But for thoſe who are ſo very officious towards God, this Queſtion 

guſhing of is put; If thou ſhalt do juſtly, what doſt thou give to God, or what ſhall he 

Hypocrites, receive from thine Hand? The Works of Mercy therefore, when they are 
wanting, infallibly diſtinguiſh Hypocrites. The contrary is the Caſe - 
with Hereticks: For as Hypocrites cloak their Injuries to Man under their 
pretended Sanctity towards God; fo Hereticks, under a certain kind of 
Morality towards Man, inſinuate their Blaſphemies againſt God. Another 
Mark of Hypocrites is, that in the Church, and among the People, they 
ſwell, as if wn up with a ſacred Fury, and ſet all things in a Flame; 
but to ſee them in their Solitudes, Zr Meditations and Converſations, 
with God, they are cold, lifeleſs and languid; full of Malice, and the old 


Leaven. 
EsSAY XXVI OF HERESIES. 
Two Cauſes 1. HERE are two Cauſes of gr viz. the Ignorance of the 
of Hereſy. Will, and the Ignorance of the Power of God: which is well 


expreſs'd in this fundamental Canon; e err, not knowing the Scriptures ; 
nor the Power of God. The Will of God is beſt reveal'd in the Scriptures, 
which we are to ſearch ; but his Power is beſt reveal'd by the Creatures, 
which we are to contemplate. The Fullneſs of the Power of God ſhould 
therefore be ſo aſſerted, as not to blemiſh his Will; and the Goodneſs of 
his Will to be fo maintain'd as not to leſſen his Power. True Religion 
therefore lies in a Mean betwixt Superſtition and ſuperſtitious Hereſies on 

the one ſide, and Atheiſm and prophane Hereſies on the other. 
The Diſſer- 2. Superſtition, rejecting the Light of Scripture, and following corrupt 
once berween or apocryphal Traditions, new Revelations, or falſe Interpretations of the 
2 Scriptures, feigns many things concerning the Will of God, that deviate 
om, and are foreign to their Senſe. But Atheiſm mutinies, and takes 
Arms againſt the Power of God; not believing his Word, or that it re- 
veals his Will, from a Difbelief of that Power, to which all things are 
Mble. And the Hereſies proceeding from this Fountain ſeem of a more 
ge Nature than the reſt; for thus in Civil Government 'tis a blacker 
Crime to diminiſh the Power and Majeſty of the Prince, than to touch 

his Character. 

5 3. Fhe 


15 n 
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3. The Hereſies which diminiſh the Power of God, are of three De- — 


the Power of 


Myſtery, or Pretence of Goodneſs; viz. the clearing of the Will of God G are of 
from all Aſperſion of Evil. The fir Degree is of thoſe who make two three Degrees. 


orees, excluſive of downright Atheiſm o; and reſt upon one and the ſame 


equal Principles, contrary to, and contending with each other; the one a 

Principle of Good, and the other a Principle of Evil. The ſecond De- 

gree is of thoſe who think the Majeſty of God injured by raiſing a poſitive 
and active Principle againſt him; and therefore, rejecting this Audacity, 

oppoſe to him a negative or privative Principle: For they would have the 
Work of Matter and the Creation, by a native, internal, and ſubſtantial 
Principle, to tend and return into Confuſion and nothing: not conſidering 
that it requires the ſame Omnipotent Power to annihilate Matter, as to create 
it. The third Degree is of thoſe who reſtrain the former Opinion to hu- 
man Actions, which are ſinful ; and make them ſubſtantially depend, with- 
out any Connection of Cauſes, upon the internal Will and Pleaſure: of 
Man ; aſſigning wider Limits to the Knowledge, than to the Power of 
God, or rather to that Part of his Power (becauſe Knowledge is Power) 
by which he knows; than to that by which he moves and acts: Thus ma- 
king him indolently to foreknow things which he does not predeftinate or 
pre-ordain. But whatever depends not upon God, as an Author and Prin- 
ciple, muſt, by Connection, and ſubordinate Degrees, be in the Place of 
God; a new Principle, and a kind of under-GOd. Whence this Opini- 

on is juſtly rejected as injurious, and leſſening both to the Majeſty and 
Power of God. For it is truly ſaid, that God is not the Author of Evil: 
Not becauſe he is no Author, but becauſe he is no evil Author. 


Es8AyY XXVII. Of the Cuux ck. 


T TE every where meet with the Contradiction of Tongues out of the 
Tabernacle of God; but within that it is ſaid, Men ſhall be pro- 
tected from them. Thou ſhalt protect them in thy Tabernacle from the Con- 
tradiction of Tongues. Accordingly, which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, 
there is no Determination of Controverſies, except within this Tabernacle z 
that is the Unity of the Church. But obſerve, that in the Tabernacle 
there was an Ark ; and in that Ark the Teſtimony, or Tables of the Law : 
ſo that the Shell of the Tabernacle is little, without the Kernel of the Te- 
ftimony. The Deſign of the Tabernacle was to preſerve and deliver the 
Teſtimony. In the ſame manner *tis the Office of the Church to preſerve 
and deliver down the Scriptures : but the Soul of the Tabernacle is the 
Teſtimony p. 


© See above, ESSAY XXII. ; 
See the Eſſay upon Unity in Religion, Sect. III. ſub finer, 
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Es8ar XXVIII. Of DEATH. 


The Fear of q, E N fear Death, as Children fear the Dark. And as that natu- 
ad hun ral Fear in Children is increaſed by frightful Tales; fo is the 
me" other. Certainly, the Contemplation of Death, as the Wages of Sin, 
and the Paſſage to another World, is pious and wholeſome ; but the Fear 
of it, as a Debt due to Nature, weak and empty. Groans, Convulſions, 
weeping Friends, Funeral Ceremonies, and the like, ſhew Death terrible: 
yet there is no Paſſion ſo weak, but conquers the Fear of it; and there- 
fore Death is no ſuch terrible Enemy. Revenge triumphs over Death; 
Love lights it; Honour aſpires to it; Dread of Shame prefers it ; Grief 
flies to it; Fear anticipates it. After Ortho had ſlain himſelf, Pity, the 
rendereſt of the Affections, moved many to die and follow him. Nay, 
Seneca judges a Man would die, tho he were neither valiant nor miſerable ;, 
merely thro a wearineſs of doing the ſame things over and over again. 
Great Minds Pis no leſs worthy of notice, how little alteration the approaches of 
deſpiſe ii. Death make in good Minds, who appear the ſame to the laſt. Auguſtus 
died with a Compliment ; Tiberius in Diſſimulation; Yeſpafian with a Jeſt; 
Galba with a Sentence; and Septimius Severus with a form of Diſpatch. 
The Stoicts beſtow' d too much Coſt upon Death; and by their great Pre- 
parations made it appear more frightful. Whereas it is as natural to die, 
_ be born; and to an Infant, perhaps, the one 1s as painful as the 
other. | 1 
How to di- 3. He who dies in ſome earneſt Purſuit, is like a Man wounded in hot 
miniſh the Blood; and ſcarce feels the Blow. Whence to have the Mind fix'd and 
Foo eaſy intent upon ſome good Object, leſſens the Pain of Death. Bur above 
7 e all, tis ſweeteſt to depart when a Man has obtain'd his Ends, and wor- 
thy Expectations. Death alſo has this Advantage, that it opens the Gate 
to Fame, and extinguiſhes Envy. | | 
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SECT. II. 


Ess ATS UPON OECONOMICAL SUBJECTS. 
Es8ay I. Of YouTn, and AGE. 


Time: but this rarely happens. Youth is generally like the . 3 


firſt Thought, not ſo wiſe as the ſecond: For there is a Youth , 

in Mens Thoughts, as well as their Ages. Yet the Invention of young 2 
Men, is more lively than of old; and Imaginations ſtream into their 
Minds better, and as it were more divinely. | 

2. Natures diſorder'd with much Heat, violent Deſires and Perturba- npetuous 
tions, are not ripe for Action, till they have paſs'd' the Meridian of Life: Tempers noe 
as we ſee in Julius Ceſar ; and again in Septimius Severus, of whom tis ow for 
aid, That his juvenile Years were full of Errors, or even Fury d; and yet he 

was almoſt the ableſt Emperor of the whole Liſt. But compoſed Na- 
tures may flouriſh even in Youth: as appears by Auguſtus Ceſar, Coſmus 
Duke of Florence, and others... | 

3. On the other hand, Heat and Vivacity in old Age make an excellent y;vaciry in 
Compoſition for Buſineſs. Young Men are fitter to invent than to judge; old Age 
fitter for Execution, than for Counſel ; and fitter for new Projects, than 2 2 
eſtabliſh*d Buſineſs. For old Mens Experience directs them in things that 2 
fall within its reach; but miſleads them in new Matters. | 

4. The Errors of young Men are often the Ruin of Buſineſs : where- The Difer- 
as the Errors of old ones ſeldom go farther than this, that more might ence berwixe 
have been done, or ſooner. Young Men in the Management of Buſineſs *** —_ wy 
graſp more than they can hold; ſtir more than they can ſtill; flie to the 2 % 
End, without well conſidering the Steps and the Means; abſurdly follow 
certain Rules they have fallen upon by Accident ; uſe violent Remedies at 
firſt; and laſtly, what doubles all Errors, do not acknowledge or retract - 
them; like an unruly Horſe, that will neither ſtop nor turn. Old Men 
object too much, conſult too long, venture too little, repent too ſoon, 
and ſeldom drive Buſineſs to a full Period ; but content themſelves with a 
Mediocrity of Succeſs. | | 

5. Certanly it were proper to mix old Men and young together in Bu- 4 mixture of 
ſineſs. This would prove uſeful in pretends becauſe the Advantages of Old and ung 


both Ages might thus correct the De recommended 


T. A Man young in Years, .may be old in Hours; if he has loſt no Yoath ſeldom 


ects of either: and uſeful in future, in Buſineſs 


becauſe young Men might thus learn, while old ones govern'd. And 
laſtly, it would be better for compoſing external Accidents; becauſe Age 


procures Authority, as Youth does Favour and popular Eſteem. 
N : 1 6. But 


1 Juventutem egit erroribus, imo furoribus plenam. 
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have proceed 
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Young dn, 6. But in Morality, Youth perhaps will have the Preheminence; as Age 
enen 4 has in Policy. A certain Rabbi from this Text, Your young Men ſpall ſee 

Vißons, and your old Men ſhall dream Dreams, infers, that young Men 
are admitted nearer to God, than old ones; becauſe Fife is a clearer Re- 
velation than Dream, And certainly, the more a Man drinks of the 
World, the more he is intoxicated with it; and old Age rather improves 
Men in the Powers of the Underſtanding, than in the Virtues of the Will 
and A ffections. | | 

Three Kinds 7. Some ſhew an over-early 1 in Youth, but ſoon fade and de- 
of early ripe cay as they advance in Years. Theſe are fir ſuch as have brittle Wits, 
Genius s. the Edge whereof is ſoon turn'd; fo Hermogenes, the Rhetorician, wrote 
Books that are extremely ſubtile, and ſoon Jo became ſtupid. A /econd 
Sort are thoſe that have ſome natural Faculties, more becoming Youth 
than Age; ſuch as fluent and florid Speech 3 which is Jaudable in the 
young, but not in the old. So Tilly ſaid of Hortenſius, He continued the 
{ame when be ought not*, A third kind is ſuch as ſet out too faſt at firſt; 
and have a greater Vivacity than ſucceeding Years can fupport : as was 
the Caſe of Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy ſays, his latter Life fell ſhort 

of his firſt *. | 

Ess Ax Il. Of MARRIASE, and SINGLE LiFE. 

28 HE Man who hath a Wife and Children has given Hoſtages to 
— beneficial Fortune; for they are Impediments to great Enterprizes, whe- 
to thePublick. ther in the way of Virtue or Vice. Certainly the nobleſt public Works 


from childleſs Men; who both in Affection and Fortune 


wedded and endowed the People. Yet it ſeems more reafonable that 


thoſe who have Children ſhould ſhew the 
to which they know their deareſt Pledges muſt be tranſmitted. 


greater Concern for Futurity ; 


The Cauſesof 2. There are ſome, however, who having no Children, are regardleſs 
of their own — terminate their Thoughts with themſelves, and 


Mens living 
ſingle. 


The Advan- 


advantages 
of Celebacy 
to the ſevera 


Profeſſions. Tis a thing indifferent in Judges and Magiſtrates : 


imagine the Care of 
aecount a Wife and Children but as Bills of Charges 


ofterity belongs not to them. There are others that 
Nay, there are 


ſome rich covetons Men, who fooliſhly pride themſelves in having no 
Children; in order to be thought fo much the richer. But the moſt com- 


mon Cauſe of living ſingle is Liberty; 
think their Girdles and Garters to be Bonds and Shackles. 


eſpecially in certain ſelf-pleaſing 
humorous Minds, which are fo ſenſible of every Reſtraint, as almoſt to 


„ 3. Unmarried Men are the beſt Friends, beſt Maſters, beſt Servants, 
rages or Diſ- but not always the beſt Subjects; for they are light to run away: and al- 
moſt all Fugitives are Batchelors. Celebacy ſuits well with Eccleſiaſticks; 


T Jdem manebat, neque idem decebat. 
s Ultima primis cedebant. f 


for Charity will hardly water the Ground, where it muſt firſt fill a Pool. 
for if they ſhould be 


facile 


4 


LA 
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facile and corrupt, a Servant might prove much more rapacious than a 

Wife. As for Soldiers, I find that Generals in their Hortatives, com- 

monly put them in mind of their Wives and Children. And the Con- 

tempt of Marriage amongſt the Turks debaſes the common Soldiery. Cer- 

tainly, Wife and Children are a kind of humanizing Diſcipline : and fin- 

ole Men, tho they are often more munificent and charitable, becauſe their 

Fortunes are leſs exhauſted, yet prove more cruel and hard-hearted ; be- 

cauſe their Tenderneſs is leſs called upon. 

4. Grave Natures, led by Cuſtom, and therefore conſtant, generally The Tempers 
make uxorious Huſbands. Thus it is ſaid of Uly/es, that he preferr d 22 |. »"5S 

old Woman to Immortality. Chaſte Women are commonly proud and fro- a 
ward; as N upon the Merit of their Chaſtity. Tis one of the 

beſt Bonds, both of Chaſtity and Obedience in the Wife, if ſhe think her 

Huſband wiſe; which ſhe will never do, if ſhe find him jealous. Wives 

are young Mens Miſtreſſes; Companions for middle Age; and old Mens 

Nurſes. So that a Man may have a Reaſon to marry at any time. But 
he was reputed one of the wiſe Men, who being aſked when a Man 
ſhould marry 3 anſwer'd, A young Man not yet, an old Man not at all. 

5. It often happens, that bad Huſbands have good Wives; whether Why bad 
the Huſband's Kindneſs is in this Caſe more highly valued when it comes; H«5hands 
or whether the Wife takes a Pride in her own Patience. However this be, AE wha 
if the bad Huſband was of her own chooſing, againſt the Conſent of* : 
Friends, ſhe will be ſure to ſtifle her Sufferings, and varniſh her Folly. 


Ess Ax III. Of PARENTS, and CHILDREN. 


They cannot utter the one, and will not utter the other. Chil- Parenes com 
dren ſweeten Labours; but they imbitter Misfortunes: They increaſe che ſes HY 
Cares of Life; but mitigate the Thoughts of Death. Perpetuity by Ge- without Chil- 
neration is common to Brutes ; but Perpetuity by Memory, Deſerts and dren. 
Works, is proper to Man. And ſurely the nobleſt Works and Founda- 
tions have proceeded from childleſs Men; who endeavoured ta expreſs the 
Images of their Minds, where thoſe of their Bodies failed. Whence the 
Care of Poſterity appears greateſt in thoſe that have no Poſterity, The 
firſt Ennoblers of their Families are moſt indulgent towards their Chil- 
dren 3 beholding them as the Continuance, not only of their Species, but 
alſo of their Works; and ſo both Children and Creatures. x 

2. The Degrees of Affection in Parents towards their Children is often The Afetio 
unequal, and ſometimes unjuſt ; eſpecially in the Mother. So Selomon ſays ; of Parents 
A wiſe San rejoiceth bis Father, but a fooliſh Son is the beavineſs of his Mother, N — 
We ſhall ſometimes ſee, in a Houſe full of Children, one or two of the 1 5 
eldeſt reſpected, and the youngeſt fondled ; whilſt others in the middle 

ſeem 


15 T HE Joys of Parents are ſecret; ſo are their Griefs and Fears : The Srate of 


* 


Socrates being ask'd by one whether he ſhould. marry ; is ſaid to have anſwer'd, Do ar 
do not, you will repent it. 


* 
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— 3 in a manner overlook' d, who nevertheleſs frequently prove the 
Parents to be 3. The IIliberality of Parents towards their Children, is a pernicious 
ers — bein Error; as it renders them baſe; acquaints them with Shifts; makes them 
* herd with mean Company; and riot more when they come to Plenty. 
It is, therefore, proper that Parents ſhould keep a ſtrict Authority to- 

wards their Children, but a ſlack Purſe. | | 
Emulation 4. There is an imprudent Cuſtom on foot among Parents, Schoolmaſters 
ra 0 4 and Ser vants, of breeding Emulation between Brothers, during Childhood; 
n _— frequently turns to Diſcord when they are Men, and diſturbs Fa- 

thers. © miles. | 
No great dif- 5. The Italians make little difference between Children and Nephews, 
' ference be- or near Relations; but provided they be of the ſame Blood, they judge it 
— i not very material to have them their own Iſſue. And to ſay the Truth, 
in Nature tis much the ſame; ſo that we often ſee a Nephew reſemble an 
UDncle, or a Kinſman, more than his own Parent. 3 | 

nou oy 6. Let Parents fix their Children young in the kind of Life they intend 
early. the them: for at this time they are a flexible. And let them not in the 
Courſe of Choice pay too great a Regard to the Inclination of their Children; as 
Life for Chil- imagining a Child will take beſt to that which he likes moſt. If indeed 
4 the Affection or Aptneſs of the Child be extraordinary, tis proper not to 
croſs it ; but generally the Precept is good, Chooſe what is bf, and Cuſtom 
will make it pleaſant and eaſy. Younger Brothers are commonly fortunate 


ſeldom or never, where the elder are diſinherited. 


* 


ESSAT IV. Of CusToM, and EDUCATION. 


The Power of 1. E N commonly think according to their Inclinations ; ſpeak ac- 
— Fo 75 | M cording to their Learning, and imbibed Opinions; but general- 
— = ly act according to Cuſtom. And therefore, as Machiavel well obſerves, 
latin. tho in a bad Example, there is no truſting to the Force of Nature, nor great 
Proteſtations, unleſs they are ſtrengthen'd by Cuſtom. His Example is, 
that for going thro with a deſperate and cruel Undertaking, no Dependance 
ſhould be upon the Fierceneſs of a Man's Nature ; or upon daring Pro- 
miſes, much leſs Oaths; but that a Perſon ſhould be choſe for the pur- 
poſe, who had been accuſtom'd to Blood and Slaughter. Machiavel knew 
nothing of a Friar Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a Fauregny, nor a Balta- 
zar Gerard, nor a Guy Faux; yet his Rule holds good, that Nature, and 
all the Ties of Words, are not ſo ſtrong as Caſtom. But Superſtition is 
now arrived to ſuch an height, that the ſtaunch Aſſaſſin is as remorſeleſs 
as the harden*d Butcher; and votary Reſolution is become, even in matter 
of Blood, equivalent to Cuſtom. FA q | 


2. In 
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2. In all other Caſes the Power of Cuſtom is manifeſt; ſo that one might Laſtances of 
wonder to hear Men profeſs, proteſt, engage, ſpeak high, and yet go on 7 TY 
to act in their accuſtom*d manner, regardleſs of all that had pals'd ; as if; 
they were mere Images, or Machines moved only by the Wheels of Cuſtom. 

The Tay of Cuſtom appears in many other Prion The Indian 
Gymnoſophiſts, both ancient and modern, quietly laying themſelves up- 
on a Pile of Wood, were facrificed by Fire : And even the Women ſtrove 
to be burnt with their Huſbands. The Spartan Boys were anciently 
ſcourged upon the Altar of Diana, almoſt without a Cry or a Groan. 
I remember, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, a condemn*d 
[riſh Rebel petition*d the Deputy to be hang'd in a With, and not in a 
Halter; becauſe a With had been uſed in executing former Rebels. There 
are Monks in Ruſſia, who for Penance will fit a whole Winter's Night in 
a Veſſel of Water, till they are wedged between Ice. And many ſurpri- 
zing Examples may be produced of the Force of Cuſtom, both upon the 
Mind and Body. Since Cuſtom, therefore, is the principal Ruler of human 
Life, let Men endeavour to engraft good Cuſtoms. | | 

3. Certainly that Cuſtom is moſt powerful, which is begun in Youth. C, Habits 
This we call Education; tho no more than an early Cuſtom. So, the = ING 
Tongue 1s more pliant to all the Expreſſions and Sounds of the Languages, N 
and the Limbs more agile and fit for all Motions, in Youth, than after- 
wards. For thoſe who learn late, cannot ſo well take the Ply ; except. 
ſuch Minds as have not ſuffer'd themſelves to fix, but are kept open to 
receive continual Improvement : which 1s exceeding rare. 

4. But if the Force of Cuſtom, when ſimple and ſeparate, be ſo great; The Force of 
the Force of Cuſtom, when conjoined and aſſociated, is much greater. For Cuſtom grear- 
here Example teaches, Society refreſhes, Emulation ſtimulates, and Glo e in Society. 
raiſes: So that here the Force of Cuſtom is in its Exaltation. Certainly, 
the great increaſe of Virtues in human Nature, depends upon Societies 
well inſtituted and diſciplin'd. For good Governments, and good Laws, 
nouriſh Virtue when grown; but do not much mend that Seed. The Miſ- 
fortune is, that the moſt effectual Means are ſometimes applied to the leaſt 


deſirable Ends. 


ESSAT V. Of CONVERSATION and DISCOURSE. 


Errors and 


10 8 O ME in Diſcourſe rather affect being commended for Wit, in | 
maintaining all Arguments, than for Judgment, in diſcerning the — Ar 
Truth; as if it were a Praiſe to find what might be ſaid, and not what 5 7 le 
ſhould be concluded. Some abound in certain Sets of common Places ; avoided. 
but in other Subjects want Variety. This kind of Poverty is uſually E 
irkſome, and, when once diſcovered, ridiculous. The more honourable 
part of Diſcourſe is to give the Occaſion 3 and again to moderate and 
paſs to another Subject: For this is leading the Dance. Tis * in 
Converſation to vary the Subject ſometimes, and intermix Diſcourſe of 
the preſent Occaſion with Diſpute; Relations with Arguments; Queſtions 
Vor, II. P with 
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with Opinions; and Jeſt with Earneſt: For *tis cloying to dwell long up- 
on any thing. 


Jeſting, how 2. As for Feſting, there are certain things that ought to be privileged 


to be regu- © 
lated. 


Conduct of 
Diſcourſe. 


from it; ſuch as Religion, Affairs of State, great Perſonages, private 
Buſineſs of Importance, and all Caſes of Pity. Yet ſome think their 
Wits aſleep, when they are not darting out their Stings. Bur this Hu- 
mour ſhould be curb'd. And, in general, a Difference is to be obſerved be- 
tween what is falt, and what bitter. Certainly, he who has a Satyrical 
Vein, and makes others afraid of his Wit, had need be afraid of their 
Memory. | 


Rules for the 3. To aſk many Queſtions is the Way to improve ones ſelf, and 


pleaſe others: eſpecially if the ne be ſuited to the Skill and Capa- 
city of the Reſpondent; who will thus have an Opportunity of ſhewing 
his Knowledge, whilſt the Queriſt gains Information. But theſe Queſtions 
ſhould not be troubleſome ; otherwiſe the Queriſt acts the Examiner: He 
who would preſerve the Dignity of familiar Diſcourſe, muſt give others 
their turn to ſpeak. And if any one would engroſs all the Talk to him- 
ſelf, let another find Ways to break him off, and bring the reſt on; as 
Muſicians do with thoſe that dance too long. If you ſometimes diſſemble 


a Knowledge of what you are ſuppoſed to know ; you ſhall another 


time be thought to know what you do not. A Man ſhould ſeldom ſpeak 


of himſelf; and then it ſhould be with Judgment. I knew a Perſon who 


The Incon- 
veniencies of 
Suſpicion. 


would frequently ſay, in the way of Irony, He muſt needs be a wiſe Man, be 
ſpeaks ſo much of himſelf / There is ſcarce more than one Caſe wherein a 
Man may decently commend himſelf ; and that is, by commending the 
Virtue in another, which himſelf lays claim to. Stinging Reflections 
ſhould be ſparingly uſed : For Converſation ought to be as a Field to walk 
in; not as a Road that leads home. Diſcreet Diſcourſe is better than Elo- 
quence 3 and to ſpeak agreeably, is better than to affect choice Words, or 
a regular Order. A good continued Speech with bad Interlocution, ſhews 
Slowneſs; and a good Reply without the Talent of making a continued 
Speech, diſcovers 3 and the want of a e Knowledge. So 
we fee in Brutes, thoſe that are ſloweſt in the Courſe, are nimbleR at the 
Turn; as the Hare and the Greyhound. To uſe too many Circumſtances 
before the Matter of the Speech is enter*d upon, proves tedious; and to 


uſe none at all, is abrupt and diſpleaſing. 


Es8ay VI. Of SUSPICION. 


I. res mg amongſt Thoughts, are like Bats amongſt Birds; and 

| never fly but by Twilight. Certainly they ought to be repreſs'd, 
or well guarded : For they cloud the Underſtanding, alienate Friends, and 
claſh with Buſineſs; fo that it can neither go current nor conſtant. They 
diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huſbands to Jealouſy, and even the prudent 
to Irreſolution and Melancholy. 


2. They 
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2. They are Defects rather of the Head than the Heart: For they en- E nor always 
ter the moſt courageous Natures; as appears by King Henry VII. who g #0 Fear. 
was both extremely ſuſpicious and courageous. But in ſuch a Compoſition 
they do' little hurt: being here ſeldom admitted without examining into 
their Foundation. But in fearful Tempers they reign too much. 

3. Nothing makes a Man ſo ſuſpicious as to know little: whence the Ii. Remedies. 
beſt Remed 7 againſt Suſpicion is Enquiry: For Darkneſs and Smother 
feed the Diſtemper. What would Men have? Do they think the Perſons 
they employ and converſe with are Saints, or Angels? Can we be ignorant that 
they purſue their own Ends; and will always have the firſt Regard to them- 
ſelves? There is therefore no better Method of moderating Suſpicions, than 
to provide againſt them as if they were true; yet bridle them as if the 
were falſe : for ſo far Suſpicion may be of uſe, as to put Men upon their 
Guard; that tho the thing ſuſpected were true, it ſhould not hurt them. 


4. The Suſpicions that the Mind forms to itſelf are no more than Buz- 2 2 


zes; but thoſe kept up by the Artifice of others, or put into Mens fight from 
Heads by Rumours and Whiſpers, have Stings. The direct way out of the Perſon 
this thick Wood of Suſpicions is, a frank Declaration of them to the /«/peffed: 
Perſon ſuſpected: For thus we are ſure to know more of their Juſtneſs 

or Unjuſtneſs, than before; and at the ſame time to render the ſuſpected 

Perſon more cautious of giving us farther Occaſion of Suſpicion. But 

this ſnould not be done to Men of baſe Natures; who, if they find them- 

ſelves once ſuſpected, will never be true. The Talians have a Proverb, 

Soſpetto licentia fede; as if Suſpicion diſſolved Fidelity: Whereas it ſhould 

rather provoke the ſuſpected Perſon to clear himſelf, 


Es8ay VII. Of CUNNING, 


1. B* Cunning J underſtand a certain ſiniſter or crooked Wiſdom : For Canning; 
there is a great Difference between a cunning Man and a wiſe Man; _ 

not only in point of Probity, but alſo in point of Ability. There are 
thoſe who can pack the Cards, and yet not play well; and ſo ſome are 
good at canvaſſing and bridling of Factions, who are otherwiſe weak Men. 
Again, *tis one thing to underſtand Perſons, and another to underſtand 
Things: For many are verſed in Mens Humours, yet uncapable of real 
Buſineſs; as having ſtudied Men more than Books: and ſuch are fitter for 
Practice than for Counſel ; as excelling only in the way they have been 
uſed to. And becauſe theſe cunning Men are like Haberdaſhers of Small 
Wares, it may not be amiſs to examine their Shops. | 

2. *Tis a piece of Cunning to glance an obſerving Eye upon the Coun- The Cunning 
tenance of the Perſon ſpoke with; after the manner directed by the Je- F the £90. 
ſuits: For many prudent Men have ſecret Hearts and tranſparent Counte- 
nances. But this ſhould be done with a modeſt Dejection of the Eye by 
turns; as the Feſuits practiſe it. | 


4 3. Another 


* 
e a a —— 


[ 
| 
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Cunning for 3 Another Artifice is, when you deſire to have a Matter immediately 
procurms diſpatch'd, to entertain and amuſe the Perſon with Diſcourſe upon a 
* 2 ＋ different Subject; that he may be thus 1 from making Difficulties 
and Objections. I knew a Secretary of State, who whenever he came to 
* Elizabeth with Bills to ſign, would firſt enter her into ſome ſerious 
Affairs of Government; that ſne might be the leſs intent upon the Bills. 
The like Advantage may be obtained by propoſing things of a ſudden, 
when the Perſon applied to is in too much haſte to conſider thoroughly 
of them. 1 | 
For quaſhing 4. When a Man would croſs a Buſineſs which he ſuſpects might be ef- 
an Affair. ſectually propoſed by another, he often pretends to be well affected to it; 
but propoſes it in ſuch a manner, as to quaſh or diſturb it. 
For cauſing 5. To break off in the middle of a Diſcourſe, as if a Man took 
Weſton. himſelf up, raiſes a Curioſity in the Hearer to know further. And 
_ becauſe a thing has a greater Effect when forced out by a Queſtion, than 
when it is voluntarily offer d; a Bait may be laid for a Queſtion, by an 
unaccuſtomed Change of the Countenance. This Nehemiah ſeems to have 
practiſed, who had not till that time been ſad before the King. | 
For relating. 6, In the firſt relating of diſagreeable News, or Matters that may be 


2 heinouſly taken, tis proper to break the Ice by the Means of others, 
' _ whoſe Words are of leſs weight; and reſerve the Voice of greater Autho- 


rity, to come in as by chance, upon a Queſtion raiſed by the occaſion : 
as in the Caſe of Narciſſus relating to Claudius, the Marriage of Meſſalina 
and Silius. c | | 
To avoid be- 7. In Matters where a Man would not himſelf be ſeen, *tis a point 
ing ſeen. of Cunning to borrow the Name of the World; and introduce them with 
a they ſay. I knew one who, in writing of Letters, would conſtantly put 
the moſt material Points in the Poſtſcript ; as if they were things he had 
almoſt forgot. I knew another, who in Converſation. would paſs over 
the Thing he moſt intended; take his Leave; but come back again, and 
ſpeak of it, as if it before had ſlipt his 8 + | 
To gain an 8. Some lie in wait to be ſurpriz'd by the Perſon they have a Deſign 
©Cpporrunity.. upon; and take care to be found with a Letter in their Hand, or doing 
ſomewhat unuſual, in order to be queſtion*d about the Matter they would 
open. | Er re | 
To lay a Bait 25 Tis a piece of high Cunning to let fall Words in one's own Perſon, 
for one's Ad. on purpoſe for another to catch, and uſe to his Ruin. I knew two Com- 
ad a petitors for the Secretary's Place in Queen Elizabeth's time, who neverthe- 
leſs kept Terms with each other, and often conferr*d upon the Subject of 
their Rivalſhip. At length one of them ſaid, that 70 be Secretary in the 
Decline of a Monarchy was a tickliſh thing, and a kind of Honour be did not 
affett. Theſe Words, which were enfnaringly ſpoke, the other preſently 
catched; and in Simplicity uſed, as his own, among his Friends. The other 
took hold of this, and found means to have the Queen acquainted with 
what his Competitor had thus given out, about the Decline of a Monarchy ; 
which the 8 ſo reſented (as then thinking herſelf in the Glory of her 
Reign) that ſhe would never after hear of his Suit. 
| 10. There 
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10, There is a Cunning which we in England call the turning of Cat in The turning 
an; which is, when what a Man fays to another, he pretends another Cat in pan. 
had ſaid to him: and *tis not eaſy when ſuch a Matter paſſed between two, ' 
to make it appear from which of them it originally came. 

11. There is an Artifice of glancing at others, by juſtifying ones ſelf The A4rtifice 
in Negatives; as to fay, This I do not. And ſome have ſuch a ready Ta- J Story-rell- 
lent at Story-telling, that there is nothing they would inſinuate, but they . 
can wrap it up in a Tale, whereby they keep themſelves ſecure; as affirm- 
ing nothing expreſly, and at the ſame time cauſe the thing they intended 
to be ſpread with the greater Pleaſure. £ 

12. *Tis an uſeful Cunning for a Man to couch the Anſwer he deſires Ie 279cure an 
in the others own Words and Propoſitions ; for this brings over the other 4 Words of 
with greater Eaſe. 1 another. 

' 13. Tis ſtrange how long ſome Men will wait to ſpeak what they in- The waiting 
tend ; how far they will "as. it; and how many other Matters they will a Opportu- 
175 over to come near it. This is a thing of great Patience, but of much ** i Pal. 
Uſe. | | | 

14. A ſudden, bold and unexpected Queſtion ſometimes ſurprizes a Sudden bold 
Perſon, and lays him open. Thus a Man who went by a falſe Name, ano- We/1ons. 
ther coming behind him and calling him by his true one, is ſaid to have 
forgot himſelf, and preſently look'd back. | 
15. But theſe ſmall Wares, and petty Points of Cunning, are numerous. 4 Lift to be 
It were proper, however, to make a Lift of them; for nothing proves made of the 
more miſchievous in States, than to have cunning Men paſs for wiſe. * 3 

16. There are thoſe who know the Stops and Pauſes of Buſineſs, but Some Men 
cannot enter the Heart of it; like ſome Houſes that have convenient Stairs f#rer for 
and Galleries, but never a good Room. Hence ſuch Men find commodi- TOY than 
ous Exits in the Concluſion of Debates ; tho they are no ways able to examine 2 
and · deliberate Matters. Vet they commonly take advantage of their 
Inability; and would be thought Genius's fitter to direct and determine, * 
than to diſpute. And ſome depend rather upon the abuſing and tricking 
of others, than upon the Soundneſs of their own Proceedings. But Solo- 
mon ſays, The Fool turneth aſide to Deceit, whilſt the prudent Man looketh well 


to his Goings. 


Ess Ax VIII. Of SELF-CUNNING. | 


5 HE Ant has much Self- cunning, but proves a miſchievous Thing Self cunning 

| in a Garden: and certainly Self- lovers hurt the Fublick. We % ee 

ſhould therefore divide equally betwixt Self- love and publick Spirit. Be * 

true to thyſelf, but not injurious to others; eſpecially not to Ce King and 

Country *Tis groveling for a Man's Actions to center in himſelf. un 
2. It is more tolerable in Princes to refer all things to themſelves, becauſe f 28 

they act in a publick Capacity; but Selfiſhneſs is highly pernicious in a; Princes 


Subject or Servant of the State: for all the publick Affairs that paſs through chan private 
| | ſuch Perſous. 
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| . Tuch Hands, will be bent to ſelfiſh Ends ; which muſt often prove eccen- 
| | trick to the Ends of the governing Power. | | 


No prime 3. Therefore let Princes chooſe ſuch Miniſters and Servants as are not 
en Telfiſh ; unleſs where the Office is ſecondary. What makes the Effect more 


nicious is, that it preſerves no Proportion. It is a wide Diſproportion, 
* —— the Servant's 8 is preferred to the Maſter's; — * | 
Extreme, where a ſmall Advantage of the Servant is preferred to a great 
one of the Maſter. Yet this is frequently the Caſe in corrupt Minifters, 
Treaſurers, Ambaſſadors, Generals, and other ſelfiſh Officers and Ser- 


draws aſide their Maſters important Affairs. The Advantages ſuch Ser- 
vants receive generally ſquare with the Model of their Fortunes; but 
the Damage they do in 3 is according to the Model of their Ma- 
ſter's Fortune. For it is the Temper of ſuch violent Self- lovers to fire a 
Houſe, ſo they can but roaſt their Eggs. Yet ſuch Miniſters often keep in 
their Prince's Favour, becauſe they ſtudy but theſe two Points, to pleaſe him, 
and profit themſelves ; and they will betray his Intereſt for the Sake of either. 

The Self-cun- 4. Self-Cunning is a depraved Thing in many of its Branches. Tis the 

ning often un- Cunning, of Rats, that will leave a Houſe ſomewhat before it falls: Tis 

fortunate. the Cunning of the Fox, that turns out the Badger, who made the Den: 
*Tis the Cunning of the Crocodile, who weeps over his Prey : But what 
is moſt obſervable, extreme Self- lovers, who, as Cicero ſays of Pompey, 
are without a Rival in their Love, generally end unfortunate ; and, as 
they ſacrificed to themſelves We the whole Courſe of their Lives, 
are at length ſacrificed by the Inconſtancy of Fortune; whoſe Wings they 
thought to have clipped by their hopeful Cunning. 


ESsSAT IX. Of affefting the Appearance of W1isDoM. 


That Men 1. 1 T is a receiv*d Opinion, that the French are wiſer than they appear; 
7 1 and that the Spaniards appear wiſer than they are: But however it 
Hiſaom. pe between Nations, tis certainly thus between Man and Man. For, as 
the Apoſtle ſays of Godlineſs, having the Form of Godlineſ5, but denying the 
Power thereof : ſo there are certain Solemn Triflers, no way deſerving the 

Name of wiſe, that deliver Levities with Labour. | 
The Artiſce 2. Tis a ridiculous thing to Men of Senſe, and a Subject fit for Satyr, 


22 to ſee into how many Shapes theſe Formaliſts will change; and what Per- 
ſpectives they uſe to make Surfaces appear as Solids. Some are ſo cloſe 


"_ and ſecret as only to ſhew their Goods by a half- light; and ſeem to inti- 
| mate more than they ſpeak ; and when they are conſcious they talk of a 
_— they do not underſtand, yet pretend to know what they may not 
ſafely utter. Some help their Diſcourſe with Looks and Geſtures, and 
would ſhew themſelves wiſe by Signs. Some affect to ſhine by talk- 
ing big and peremptory, nimbly taking for granted the Things they can- 
| not 
T Magno canary magnas nugas. 


vants ; who clap a Biaſs upon the Bowl of their own petty Ends, which | 
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not prove. Others will ſeem to deſpiſe, as impertinent or trifling, what- 

ever is beyond their Sphere; and thus put off their Ignorance for Judg- 

ment. Others are never without their Diſtinctions; and generally skip 

over the Matter, by puzzling the Company. Such Men in Converſation 

commonly take the negative Side; and would raiſe a Character by ſtarting 

Difficulties, and foretelling Inconveniencies: becauſe, when Propoſitions 

are denied, there is an End of them ; but if proved, freſh Work is cut 

out. So that this falſe Wiſdom proves the Bane of Buſineſs. 

3. In ſhort, no breaking Merchant, no ſecret Bankrupt has ſo many The ſeeming 
Shifts to keep a Credit, as theſe pretending wiſe Men to ſupport their wiſe Men not 

darling Sufficiency. And, though ſuch Men may eaſily catch the Opi- 3 

nion of the Crowd ; yet let them never be truſted in ſerious Buſineſs, or Baſineſj. 

Affairs of Weight. Certainly Buſineſs is better conducted by Men that 

commit ſome Abſurdities, than by ſuch diſagreeable, empty Formaliſts. 


EeSzY X: Of DELAYs. 


I. Ortune 1s like the Market, where, if Men can wait a little, the The Nature 
I Price will fall. *Tis ſometimes like the SibylPs Offer, which Fortuns. 

firſt preſents the Commodity entire, then conſumes a Part, and till keeps 

up the —_— For Opportunity firſt offers the Handle of the Bottle, then 

the Belly. | 

| _ 2. There is no greater Wiſdom than rightly to time the Beginnings of Le proper 

Things. Dangers are no longer light, if they once ſeem light : and more —.— in 
Dangers have deceived Men, than forced them. Nay, it were better to ngers. 
meet ſome Dangers half way, than to be perpetually enquiring after their 
Motions, and watching their Approach ; Br in watching too long, Men 
are apt to fall aſleep. | 

3. On the other hand, to be deceived by long Shadows, as ſome have Dangers not 
been, when the Moon was low, and ſhone on their Enemies Back, and ſo _ e 
to ſhoot off before the Time ; or to provoke Dangers, by over haſtily provoked. 
arming againſt them, is the contrary Extreme. 

4. The Ripeneſs or Unripeneſs of the Occaſion muſt be well conſidered ; The Ripeneſi 
and ERIE tis beſt to commit the 3 of all great Actions to 7 1 fries 
Argus with his hundred Eyes, and the Ends to Briarcus with his hundred = PTY 
Hands: firſt to watch, and then to ſpeed. Pluto's Helmet, which ren- 
ders the Politician inviſible, is Secrecy in Counſel, and Diſpatch in Exe- 
cution. For when things are ripe for Execution there is no Secrecy com- 


parable to Diſpatch u. 
gte the Fable of Perſeus explained, Vol. I. Pag. 64, See alſo ESSAIT XI. 
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Affected Diſ- 


patch pernici- 
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Essay XI. Of DIS PATCH in BUSINESS. 


5 1 and affected Diſpatch generally proves the Bane of Buſineſs. 

*Tis like what the Phyſicians call haſty Digeſtion ; which fills the 
Body with Crudities, and the ſecret Seeds of Diſeaſes. Therefore we are 
not to meaſure Diſpatch by the Time beſtowed in Conſultation ; but by the 
Progreſs made in the Buſineſs conſulted about. And as in the Courſe, it is 


not the large or the high Step, but the low and equable Motion of the 


The falſe 
Diſpatch. 


The true. 


To procure 
Diſpatch in 
the Relator. 


Feet, that conſtitutes Fleetneſs; ſo in Buſineſs, the keeping cloſe to the 
Matter, and not greedily taking too large a Part at once, procures Diſ- 

WA... ape 
mw Some only affect the Appearance of doing a great deal in a little 
Time, or contrive falſe Periods of Buſineſs, that they may ſeem Men of 
Diſpatch. But *tis one thing to ſave Time by contracting, and another 
by breaking off. Buſineſs treated at ſeveral Meetings, generally fluctuates, 
backwards and forwards, with great uncertainty. I knew a wiſe Man, 
who, when he found People over haſty, would conſtantly ſay to them, 
Stay a little, that we may have done the ſooner. | 

3. On the other hand, true Diſpatch is a valuable Thing. For Time 
is the Meaſure of Buſineſs, as Money is of Commodities ; and therefore 
Buſineſs will be dear bought, where Time is too long delay'd. The Spar- 
tans and Spaniards have been remarked for Slowneſs. Let my Death 
come from Spain, ſays the Proverb ; for then it will be long in coming. 

4. Lend a patient Ear to the firſt Informers in Buſineſs ; and rather 
dire& them in the Beginning, than interrupt them often in the Thread of 
their Diſcourſe : for a Man put out of his own Method, will ramble, and 
prove more tedious while he recollects his Memory, than if he had been 
ſuffered to proceed without Diſturbance. But ſometimes the Moderator 


is more troubleſome than the Relator. 
By cutting off 5. Repetitions generally waſte Time, which however is never ſaved more 


ſuperfluous 
Speeches, 


than by often repeating the State of the Queſtion ; for this ſtifles many 
impertinent Speeches in the Birth. Prolix and florid Harangues are as 
unfit for Buſineſs, as a long Robe for a Race. Prefaces, fine Tranſitions, 
Apologies, and other perſonal Speeches are great Waſters of Time; and, 


tho they may ſeem to proceed from Modeſty, are in reality Oſtentation: 


By a right 
Diſooſal of 
Bu neſs, 


yet beware of coming bluntly. to the Matter, when there is any Obſtru- 
ction or Impediment in Mens Wills; for pre- poſſeſſion of Mind always 
requires a preparatory Speech, like a Fomentation to make the Unguent 
enter. | | 
6. Above all, Order, Diſtribution, and an apt ſingling out of Parts is 
the Life of Diſpatch, provided the Diſtribution be not too ſubtile ; for 
he who does not divide, will never enter well into Buſineſs : and he who 
divides too much, will ſcarce come out of it clearly. To chooſe Time, is 
to fave Time: for an unſeaſonable Motion 1s but beating the Air, .and a 
Loſs of Time. 

| There 
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7. There are three parts of Buſineſs ; viz. the Preparation, the Exami- The three 
nation or Debate, and the Execution; where, if Diſpatch is intended, let the 7477 ; Bu- 
Examination be the Work of many; but the Preparation and Execution Ws —_ 

the Work of few. | 

8. To enter upon Buſineſs from ſome Scheme drawn up in Writing, Buſineſs ro 
generally promotes apy 1x, for tho ſuch a Scheme ſhould be wholly re- 70 . Fg 
jected, yet even this affords more Direction, than to have had no definitive 
Scheme at all: as Aſhes are more fertilizing than Duſt . 


Es8Aay XII. Of Carts. 
1. 1 F Cares be not moderated they fruſtrate themſelves, oppreſs the Cares to be 


Mind, confound the Judgment, and run out into Prophaneneſs ; moderated. 

for they ſhew that a Man promiſes himſelf a kind of Perpetuity in the 
Affairs of this World. But Life being ſo ſhort, we ſhould be Men of 
to day, and not of to morrow, and ſeize Time as it comes; leaving Fu- 
turity to be preſent in its turn. Care for immediate Things is, therefore, 
the principal Buſineſs of Men; and ſufficient to the day is the. evil 
thereof. | | 7 it 0 

2. 8 Cares, however, whether of a publick or private Nature, Two Exceſſes 
are not to be condemned; but they may have two Exceſſes. The firft is, I Cares. 
when our Cares are extended to too great a length, and to Times ve 
remote; as if by our Care we could bind the divine Providence, which 
was always an unuſual, and reckoned an unproſperous thing, even among 
the Heathens : for it has generally happened, that they who attributed 
much to Fortune, and kept themſelves on the watch for preſent Occaſions, 
met with great Succeſs : whereas they who by Anxiety, and deep Fore- 
thought, truſted they had conſidered and provided for every thing, have 
proved unfortunate. | #: 2 5 471 

3. The /econd Exceſs is, when we dwell longer upon Cares than is ne- The ſecond 
ceſſary for a juſt Deliberation and Determination. For what Man can Exceſs. 
poſſibly take even ſo much Care as ſhall ſuffice to clear his own Way, or 
to judge that he cannot clear it; but muſt often beat over the ſame Tracks 
again to no purpoſe; run round in the fame Wheel of Thought; and yet 
vaniſh from himſelf at laſt ? And this kind of carking Care or Sollici- 
tude, is a Thing directly contrary to all Meaſures, both divine and 
human. Ho | | : 5 | 


Es$8Ay XIII. Of Hop E. 


I, 1 IS truly ſaid, that the Sight of the Eye is better than the Pro- Hope and 
greſſion of the Mind; for a diſtinct and clear Perception of Par- Fear deceitful 
ticulars, puts the Underſtanding into a better Frame than progreſſive and P Mons. 


The Meaning ſeems to be, that Particulars are more inſtructive than Generals; as 
Duſt is a general Earth, and Aſhes a particular Species, 


Vol. II. 2 a endleſs 
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endleſs Imaginations. But it is the Nature of the Mind, even in the 

graveſt Tempers, from a Perception of Particulars, immediately to ſtart 

forwards, and bound and leap, and promiſe itſelf, that every thing elſe 

will prove like what gives the preſent Impulſe: whence if the Senfation 

be of a Good, Men eaſily run out into extravagant Hopes; and if of an 

Evil, into extravagant Fears. But Hope and Fear are two bad Preſagers, 

| and not to be truſted. | | 

Hope —_ 2, There is, however, ſome Uſe of Fear; as this prepares the Mind 

7 7 Proſpe- for ſuffering, and whets the Induſtry*. But Hope ſeems to be almoſt 

rity, © uſeleſs; for to what purpoſe ſerves the Anticipation of good Fortune? 

If the Succeſs prove leſs than was hoped, it ſeems to be rather a Loſs 

than a Gain; as falling ſhort of the thing expected. If the Succeſs be 

adequate to the Hope; yet even thus the Elower of the Benefit is crop- 

ped by Hope; and fades in the Enjoyment, Laſtly, If the Succeſs be 

greater than was hoped, there ſeems indeed to be fome Advantage recei- 

ved; but were it not ſtill better to have had the Principal without hoping 

at all, than the Intereſt, by hoping too little ? And this is the Operation 

of Hope in Matters of Proſperity. 

275 ef Hope 3. In Matters of Adverſity, Hope breaks the true Courage of the Mind: 

in Adverſiry, for there is not always an Occaſion of hoping; and with any, even the leaſt 

Dteäeeſertion of Hope, almoſt the whole Support of the Mind is gone. It 

alſo leſſens our Dignity to bear Misfortunes by a certain Alienation and 

Error of the Mind; and not with Firmneſs and Strength of Judgment. 

Tas therefore wrong in the Poets to make Hope the Antidote and Mi- 

tigator of human Calamities; when in reality it rather exaſperates, multi- 

Mens Minds 4. The Generality, however, give themſelves wholly up to theſe Ima- 

og ginations of Hope, and endleſs Progreſſions of the Mind; and pro- 

.. Ving unthankful for things paſt, and almoſt forgetful of the preſent, ſole- 

ly depend upon thoſe that are future; which is the worſt Diſeaſe, and 
maddeſt State of the Mind. 


In u Ca- 6. It may be aſked, is it not better, ſince Things are placed in Uncer- 
15 u. tainty, to expect the beſt, and rather to hope than deſpair; becauſe Hope 


ocures the greater Tranquillity to the Mind ? I anſwer, that in all De- 

y and Expectation, I judge a ſerene and ſteddy State of the Mind, ari- 
ſing from a due Regulation and Compoſure thereof, to be the principal 
Strength and Support of human Life; but reject the Tranquillity which 
depends upon Hope, as a weak Thing. Tho it may not be improper, from a 
ſound and ſober Conjecture, to preſuppoſe and foreſee both —. and bad 
Fortune, that we may the better ſuit our Actions to the Probability of 
Events; provided this be made the Office of the Underſtanding and 
Judgment, and is attended with a juſt Sway of the Affections. 


Von ulla Laborum, 
O virgo, no va mi facies, inopinave ſurgit: 
Omnia præcepi, atq; animo mecum ante peregi. 


6. But 


himſelf the better Fortune, as the more probable ; does not reſt upon the 
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6. But where is the Man whom Hope has ſo reſtrained, that when, The proper 
from a vigilant and ſound Uſe of his Underſtanding, he has predicted to x of 


Anticipation, and indulge pleaſing Thoughts thereof, as ſo many plea- 


| ſing Dreams? And this is what renders the Mind light, tumid, irreſolute, 
an 


wandring : wherefore all Hope ſhould be employed only upon a fu- 
ture Life in Heaven. But for this World; the purer our Senſations of 
the preſent Things are, and the freer from all Infection and T incture of 
the Imagination ; the more does a wiſer and better Spirit forbid us to che- 
riſh any long Hopes of a Life fo extremely ſhort. 


 Es$SAY XIV. Of FORTUNE. 


1. MA Ccident and Chance have certainly a Power over the Fortunes of Frrtuve often 
Men: we mean ſuch Accidents as the Favour of the Great; iental. 


| Opportunity; the Death of others; Occaſions ſuited to certain Virtues, 


/ 


Sc. tho ſtill a Man's Fortune chiefly depends upon himſelf. The moſt fre- 
quent external Cauſe is, that the Folly of one Man proves the Fortune of 
another: for we never proſper ſo ſuddenly as by the Errors of others. 

2. Open and manifeſt V irtues procure Praiſe 3 but ſecret and hidden Certain Ha- 
ones produce Fortune. Theſe are certain nameleſs Talents of extricating v, ee 8 
ones ſelf ; where there is no Stickage in a Man's Temper, but the 
Wheels of his Mind move along with thoſe of his Fortune. He there- 
fore who looks ſharply and attentively, may ſee Fortune: for tho ſhe be 
blind, yet herſelf is not wholly inviſible. The Way of Fortune is 
like the Milky-Way ; a Cluſter of many ſmall Stars, not ſeparately 
viſible, but luminous all together: for they are a Number of lit- 
tle, and ſcarce diſcernable Virtues, or rather Faculties and Habits, that 
render Men fortunate. The Italians note ſome of them, and ſuch as 
one would little expect. When they ſpeak of a Perſon whoſe Fortune 
they will anſwer for ; they add to his other Qualities, that he has Poco di 
Matto : And certainly there are not two more fortunate Properties, than 
to have a little of the Fool, and not roo much of the Honeſt. Hence 
extreme Lovers of their Country, or Prince, never were, nor can be for- 
tunate : for when a Man places his Thoughts without himſelf, he cannot 
well go his own Way. / | 


3. Sudden Fortune makes Men enterprizing, and ſomewhat turbulent; The Effects ef 


but an exercifed Fortune makes them prudent and able. Doubtleſs, For- Jaden and 


tune is to be honoured and reſpected, tho it were only for her Daughters, u,. Nei For- 


Confidence and Reputation: for Felicity breeds Confidence in a Man's ſelf, 


and Reputation in others towards him. 


4. Prudent Men, to decline the Envy which their own Virtues might How to de- 


occaſion, attribute all to Providence and Fortune; for thus they may aſ- «ine Envy. 


ſume them the more freely, and with the better Grace: Beſides, it adds a 
kind of Majeſty to a Man, that he ſhould ſeem to be the Care of the higher 
* Powers. 
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Powers. So Cæſar ſaid to the Pilot in a Tempeſt, Thou carrie Cæſar and 
his Fortune So Sylla choſe the Name of Happy, not of Great. And it 

has been obſerved, that thoſe who openly aſcribed roo much to their own. 

Wiſdom and Policy, have ended unfortunate. | 

A ſmooth For-. 5. Certainly, as Plutarch obſerves of Timoleon, the Fortunes of ſome 

'v th Vlc Men are like Homer's Verſes, which run ſmoother than thoſe of other 

; 5 : and to effect this, in great meaſure, is doubtleſs in a Man's own 
OWer 7. . 


EssAr XV. Of Ex PEN CR. 


Exyence: bow . 55 HE Uſe of Riches is Expence; and the End of Expence is 
2 1 Honour and worthy Actions: So that extraordinary Expence 
muſt be limited by the Worth of the Occaſion : for voluntary Poverty 
ſhould be ſometimes ſuffered for the ſake of ones Country; as well as for 
the Kingdom of Heaven. But ordinary Expences ought to be limited by 
a Man's Eſtate, and ſo regulated as to keep within the Returns, and not 
be ſubje& to the Fraud and Abuſe of Servants ; but the Bills to fall ſhort 
of the Eſtimation. ' Certainly, if a Man would keep even hand, his or- 
dinary Expences ſhould be but half his Income*; and if he would grow 
rich, but a third. | : | | 
Accompts to 2. *Tis no Meanneſs for the greateſt Men to inſpe& their own Ac- 
be inſpected. compts. Some decline it, not ſo much out of Sloth, as Fear to find them- 
ſelves bad: but Wounds, are not cured without ſearching. He who can- 
not be his own Steward, ſhould make a prudent Choice of the Servants. 
he employs, and change them often ; for new ones are more timorous, and. 
leſs ſubtile. He who looks into his Accompts but ſeldom, ſhould, as much 

as poſſible, bring both his Income and Expence to Certainties, | 
Expences to If a Man be expenſive in one way, he ſhould be ſaving in another-: 
be balanced. Thus, if he exceed in Diet, let him fave in Apparel: If he be profuſe in the 
Hall, let him ſpare in the Stable, Fc. For to be profuſe in all kinds of 

Expence, can ſcarce end but in Ruin. ; 110 

The Way of 4. A Man may as well hurt himſelf by clearing an incumber'd Eſtate 
redeeming 4 too ſoon, as by letting it run too long: for haſty ſelling is commonly as 
mortgaged diſad vantageous as the paying of Intereſt. Beſides, he who redeems all at 
Ae. once, is in danger again; becauſe now finding himſelf releaſed, he will 
be apt to return to his former Cuſtoms: But he who. clears by degrees, 
thus procures a Habit of Frugality, and at once redeems both his Mind 
and Eſtate. Certainly, he who would repair a decay'd Eſtate, ſhould 
not deſpiſt even the ſmalleſt Things: and in general, tis leſs diſhonour- 


able to abridge petty Expences, than ſtoop to petty Gains. 


* 


| y See this Subject farther proſecuted in the De Augment. Scientar. S. XXV. 
2 Reſerying the other againſt Contingencies, Loſſes, Sickneſs, Oc. | 


- 
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5. A Man ſhould be very cautious of beginning thoſe Expences, which e 3 | 
if once begun will continue; but may be more liberal on ſuch Occaſions CN phone 5 
as are not likely to return 4. | Wt 


EssAay XVI. Of Usuny; or lending upon Intereſt. 


I. 98 * E RE are many witty Invectives againſt Uſury. But ſince The beſt Way 
| there is a Neceſſity of Borrowing and Lending; and Men are f ander- 

ſo hard of Heart as not to lend Gratis; it follows that Uſury muſt . 
permitted. There are but few who have treated ſolidly and uſefully of $,3je5. | 
this Subject. The beſt way is, to ſet before us the Conveniencies and In- 
conveniencies of Uſury ; that the Good may be either weighed or ſepa- 

rated: And again, to beware that whilſt we receive a Benefit from Uſury, 

we be not led into Snares. 348g . 

2. The Iuconveniencies of Uſury are theſe : (1.) It leſſens the Number Te Diſad- 
of Merchants; becauſe were it not for this lazy Trade of Uſury, Money fur _ 
would not lie ftill, but be chiefly employ*d in Trade; which is the Vena 8 
Porta of Wealth to a State. (2.) It impoveriſhes the Merchant: for, as 
the Farmer cannot cultivate his Ground ſo well, if his Rent be large; ſo 
the Merchant cannot trade ſo well, if he pays great Intereſt for Money. 

(3.) It leſſens the Cuſtoms ; which ebb or flow with Commerce. (4.) It 
brings the Coin of the Kingdom into a few Hands: for the Uſurers Profit 
being certain, and that of others uncertain, at the End of the Game moſt 
of the Money will be in the Box ; whereas it is a Maxim, that a State 
always flouriſhes moſt when Money is not hoarded, but ſpread. (5.) It: 
ſinks the Price of Land: for Money is either employ'd in Trade or Pur- 
chaſing ; but Uſury ſeems to intercept them both. (6.) It cramps all In- 
duſtry, Improvement, and new Inventions; wherein many would be em- 
ploy'd, if it were not for this Slug. (7.) And laſtiy, it is the Canker- 
and Ruin of many Eſtates; which in time occaſions a national Poverty. h 

3. The Advantages of Uſury are theſe : (1.) However in ſome Reſpects 7s Advanta- 
it may hurt, yet in others it promotes Trade; the greateſt part whereof 3 
is carried on by young Merchants, upon borrowing at Intereſt : whence if 
the Uſurer either call in, or refuſe: his Money, a great Stagnation of 
Trade will preſently enſue. (2.) If this eaſy borrowing upon Intereſt did 
not relieve Men in their Neceſſity, they would ſoon be reduced to the ut- 
moſt Extremities; and forced to. ſell their Lands or Goods at an under 
Price: And thus, whereas Uſury does but gnaw upon them, theſe haſty: 

Sales would devour them. Mortgaging or Pawning will here afford no 
great Relief: for either Men will not take Pledges without Uſe; or if 
they do, will act to the Rigour, and take the Forfeit, in cafe the Payment 
be not punctual. I remember a hard-hearted rich Man, who uſed to ſay; 
De Devil take this Uſury; it keeps us from Forfeitures of Mortagages and 
Bonds. (3.) Laſtly, *Tis Vanity to conceive there ſhould be an eaſy bor-- 
| | 47 rowing. 
a-See the Eflay upon Riches; viz. EsSAv.XV1II, of the. preſent Se, 
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rowing- without Uſe : and *tis impoſſible to conceive the numberleſs In- 


conveniencies that will enſue, if Borrowing be cramped. Therefore to 
think of totally aboliſhing Uſury, is a Notion only fit for Utopia : for all 
States tolerate the Thing, under one rate of Intereſt or other. 


les Regulation, 4. Tt appears upon thus balancing the Conveniencies and Inconveniencies 


by introdu- 
cing two 
forts, 


The firſt. 


The ſecond, 


An Objection 
to the Propo- 
ſal anſwered. 


of Uſury, that there are two things to be reconciled; the one, that the 
Teeth of Uſury be ground, that they bite not too much: the other, that 


a Way be opened for inviting money'd Men to lend the Merchant, for 
the continuing and quickening of Trade. And this cannot be effected 


without introducing two ſorts of Uſury ; a leſs and a greater : For if you 
reduce Uſury to one low Rate, this will indeed eaſe the common Bor- 
rower ; but the Merchant will be to ſeek for Money. And the Trade of 
the Merchant being the moſt gainful, might bear a higher Intereſt than 
other Contracts. | | 

5. To anſwer both Intentions, there may be two Rates of Uſury; the 
one free for all; the other under licence, and reſtrained to certain Perſons, 


and certain Places of great Commerce. Firſt, therefore, let Uſury in 


general be reduced to Five per Cent. Let this Rate be proclaimed current; 
and let the State renounce all Penalty for the ſame. This will preſerve 
Borrowing from any general Stop or Difficulty; eaſe numerous Borrowers; 
and in good meaſure raiſe the Price of Land; becauſe Land in England, 
at ſixteen Years Purchaſe, will yield above Six per Cent. whereas the above- 
mentioned Rate of Intereſt yields but Five. Laſtly, This will encourage 
Induſtry, and the Diſcovery of uſeful Improvements 3 becauſe many will 
rather venture this Way, than take up with Five per Cent. eſpecially as 
having been uſed to greater Profit. | 71 bn 

6. Secondly, Let there be certain Perſons licenſed to lend to known Mer- 
chants, and no others whatſoever; and this under the following Cautions : 
(1.) Let the Intereſt be ſomewhat lower than that they formerly paid; whence 
all Borrowers, as well Merchants as others, will be eaſed by this Reforma- 
tion. (2.) Let the State be paid ſome ſmall Acknowledgment for each 
Licence; and the reſt go to the Lender : for if the Diminution be but 
ſmall to the Lender, he will not be diſcouraged from lending. Thus, if he 
before took Ten or Nine in the Hundred, he will ſooner deſcend to Eight 
than give over his Trade of Uſury ; and change Certainty for Hazard. 
(3.) Let there be no determinate Number of theſe licenſed Lenders, but 
let them be reſtrained to certain principal Cities and Towns of flouriſhing 
Trade: for then they will have no Opportunity of lending, under the Pre- 
text of Licences, other Mens Money inſtead of their own : nor will 
the licenſed Rate of Nine or Eight thus ſwallow up the genera] Rate of 
Five; ſince no Man will chooſe to lend his Money far off, nor truſt 
it in unknown Hands. | A 

7. If it be objected that this Scheme would authorize Uſury, which 
before was in ſome Places only permiſſive ; I anſwer, that *tis better ro 
mitigate Uſury by Declaration, than ſuffer it to rage by Connivance. 


Ess A 
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ESSAY XVII. Of Ricnes. 


I. R ICH Es may be aptly termed the Baggage of Virtue : for Bag- Riches the 
| gage is to an Army, what Riches are to Virtue; neceſſary, but 32592 of 
cumberſome ; and cannot be left behind, tho they hinder the March ; pity 
and even frequently loſe or delay the Victory. Great Riches are of no 
uſe but to expend ; the reſt is Imagination. Solomon ſays, Where much is, 
there are many to conſume it; and what hath the Owner, but the fight of it 
with his Eyes? The Poſſeſſion of Riches gives no ſenſible Pleaſure to the 
Poſſeſſor: there is indeed a Care to preſerve, a Power to beſtow, or a 
Reputation and a Pride to poſſeſs them ; but no ſolid Uſe to the mere Poſ- 
ſeflor. What feign'd Prices are ſet upon Gems and Rarities! What emp- 
ty Projects are enter*d upon, out of pure Oſtentation, to make the World 
believe there is ſome Uſe of Riches! But it may be ſaid, their Uſe prin- 
cipally appears in this, that they free the Poſſeſſor from Danger and Trou- 
ble; according to the Saying of Solomon, Riches are as a firong hold in the 
imagination of the rich man. But Solomon prudently adds, they are ſo in 
Imagination, not in Fact: for certainly more Men have been enſnared, 
than redeemed by their Riches. | | 

2, Endeavour not to raiſe immenſe Riches, but ſuch as may be pro- Cautions a- 


cured juſtly, uſed ſoberly, diſtributed chearfully, and loſt contentedly : SH grow- 


ing rich tos 
ſoon. 


yet have no monkiſh Contempt of them; but diſtinguiſh betwixt proca- 
curing Wealth with an avaritious View, and a View to the doing of Good. 
Hearken alſo to Solomon, and beware of growing rich too ſuddenly. The 
Poets feign, that when Plutus, which denotes Wealth, is ſent from Fupi- 
ter, he limps and goes flow; but when ſent from Pluto, he runs, and is 
ſwift of foot: intimating that Riches procured by laudable Means and 
Juſt. Labour, advance flowly ; but coming by Death, that is by Will, In- 
heritance, Ic. fall precipitantly. 


3. The Ways to grow rich are various; but moſt of them unfair: Par- The Ways of 


fimony may be accounted one of the beſt, tho not entirely innocent; be- 419%; 
cauſe 1t interferes with the Works of Bounty and Charity. Agriculture 8 
ſeems the moſt natural Way of obtaining Riches ; but tis flow : Yer 

when Men of Fortune ſtoop to Farming and Huſbandry, they often grow 
immenſely rich. I knew an Ergli/þ Nobleman, who had the largeſt Re- 

turns from Country Affairs, of any Subject in my time. He was rich in 
Herds, rich in Flocks, Woods, Coals, Corn, Lead-Mines, Iron-Mines, 

and many other matters of Huſbandry. So that the Earth was like the 
Ocean to him, perpetually importing Commodities. 


4. It was well obſerved by a Perſon upon himſelf, that with great Dif- Eaſy 70 raife 


a great Eſtate 
when a (mall 


ficulty he procured a ſmall Eſtate, and with great Eaſe a large one. For 


when a Man's Stock is ſo great, that he can wait the Advantage of the,ye is acqui- 
Market, and make ſuch Purchaſes as are too large for moſt other Purſes, red. 


yet 


— — — 
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yet remain Partaker of the Induſtry of the poorer ſort; he cannot fail of 
becoming extremely rich. 
The honeſt 5. The Profits ariſing from the ordinary Trades and Profeſſions, are 
e ta doubtleſs honeſt, and increaſed chiefly by two things ; Diligence and a 
Cuharacter for fair dealing. But the Gains ariſing from large Contracts are 
generally of a more dubious Nature; as for example, when a Man watches 
to take the Advantage of others Wants and Neceſſities; bribes Servants 
to the Prejudice of their Maſters; craftily prevents the better Bidders; 
with the like fraudulent and culpable Practices. | 
Jobbing. 6. Purchaſing with a Deſign to vend again, commonly grinds on both 
Vartnerſpip. ſides; and oppreſſes as well the firſt Seller as the ſecond Buyer. Partnerſhips 
Uſury, are very enriching, if the Perſons concerned be well choſen. Uſury is one 
of the ſureſt Means of Gain, tho one of the worſt; as that whereby a 
Man eats his Bread in the Sweat of another's Brow ; and keeps the Plough going 
on Sundays. But tho it be certain, yet it has its Flaws : for Scriveners and 
Brokers, to ſerve their own Turns, will ſometimes ſtrongly recommend 
unſafe Borrowers. | | 
ata 7. To be the firſt in an Invention, or a Privilege, ſometimes procures 
an Inundation of Wealth ; as happen'd to the firſt Sugar-Baker in the 
Canaries. Therefore if a Man, like a ſkilful Logician, can add Fudgment 
to Invention, he may certainly effect great things; eſpecially if the Times 
be ſuitable. | | 
Fenturers. 8. He who depends entirely upon certain Gains, will ſcarce ever become 
rich: on the other hand, he who puts all to the Riſk, will hardly eſcape 
Ruin. It is therefore proper to back Ventures with Certainties, that may 
“balance Loſſes. FH = | 
Monopolies 9. Monopolies for Reſale, where not prohibited by Law, are a ready 
Road to Riches; eſpecially if the Monopolizer can foreſee what Commo- 
dities will come in requeſt; and ſo provide himſelf with them before- 
hand. | T6 
Poſts of Ho- 10. To grow rich in the Service of Princes, or Nobles, is honourable ; 
pag but if by means of Flattery, and other ſervile Arts, it may be accounted 
TT a baſe Way. But fiſhing for Legacies and Executorſhips, is yet worſe ; 
ps, as this requires a Submiſſion to meaner Perſons. A 
Ship q : 
Riches neither 11. Give no Credit to thoſe who ſeem to deſpiſe Riches; for they de- 
zo be 1 ſpiſe them only becauſe they deſpair of them: and none prove more pe- 
1 7 nurious when they grow rich. Be not penny-wiſe: Riches have Wings, 
and ſometimes fly away of themſelves ; ſometimes they muſt be let go to 
bring in more. | | 3 
Riches howto 12. Men, at their Death, bequeath their Riches either to publick Uſe, 
be diſpoſed of: or elſe to their Children, Relations, and Friends; in either Caſe moderate 
Portions proſper beſt. A great Eſtate left to an Heir, 1s as a Call to all 
the Birds of Prey about him; if he be not ripe both in Years and Judgment. 
In like manner, great Gifts and magnificent Foundations for publick Uſe, 
are as Sacrifices without Salt; and but the painted Sepulchres of Alms ; 
which will ſoon putrefy and corrupt inwardly. Let Gifts therefore 4 
"| 23% | | | rated, 
I 
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rated, not according to Largenets, but Uſe ; and reduced to a proper 
Meaſure. Neither let Charities be deferr*d till Death : for when juſtly 
conſidered, this is certainly to be liberal, not of our own, but ano- 
ther's. 


Es88ay XVIII. Of NATURE, and natural Diſpoſitions in Men. 


I. Ature is often eclipſed, ſometimes conquered, but ſeldom extin- Nature only 

guiſhed. Force makes her more violent in the Recoil; Doctrine /#b4ued by 
and Precept check the natural Affections; but Cuſtom alone is that which Hm. 
perfectly ſubdues and alters Nature. 


2. He who would conquer his Nature, ſhould ſet himſelf neither too How the cin. 


great, nor too ſmall Taſks: in the former Caſe he would be diſcouraged queſt in to be 


obtained over © 


by frequent Failures ; and in the other his Progreſs would be flow, tho Nature. 
he often prevailed. At firſt let him practiſe with Helps; as young Swim- 
mers do with Bladders: but after a time, practiſe with Hindrances ; as 
Dancers do with heavy Shoes. For it always gives Perfection to have the 
Exerciſe harder than the ordinary Uſe. | 

3. When Nature is powerful, and therefore the Victory difficult, the How when 
Procedure muſt be gradual : for example, (1.) By ſtopping Nature for a Nate 1 
while; like him, who in his Paſſion would repeat the Letters of the A1-#7%"s* 
phabet, before he did any thing elſe. (2.) By moderating Nature, and 
bringing her a Step lower ; as if a Perſon, to conquer his Love for Wine, 
ſhould firſt fink from Bumpers to half Glaſſes ; and by Degrees totally 
difcontinue the Uſe of it : But if a Man has the Reſolution and Strength 
of Mind to free himſelf at once; this were the better Way *®. Nor ſhould 
the ancient Rule be rejected, to bend Nature, like a Wand, to the contrary 
Extreme, in order to bring her ſtrait ; ſuppoſing the contrary Extreme 
tends not to Vice. Wy | 

4. But let no Man force a Habit upon himſelf, by an uninterrupted Intermiſſons 
Endeavour, without ſome Intermiſſions. For the Pauſe renews and en- 4 be _—_ 
forces the new Onſet : and if a Beginner be in continual Exerciſe, he will a, Soap OY 
practiſe his Errors as well as his other Acquirements ; and thus procure one 
Habit of both : and there is no Remedy for this, but by ſeaſonable Inter- 
miſſions. 7 | ; s 

5. Again, let no Man too far truſt his Victory over his own Nature: Viftery over 
for Nature will lie long buried, and yet revive upon the Temptation. ory 8 ro 
Aſop's Damſel, transformed from a Cat, fat very demurely at the Table, 1 
till a Mouſe ran before her. Therefore let a Man either wholly avoid the 
Occaſion; or offer himſelf often to it, that it may move him the leſs. Tg 

6. Every ones natural Diſpoſition 1s beſt diſcovered, (1.) By familiar Mens naturai 


Acquaintance 3 for here there is no Aﬀectation. (2.) In Paſſions ; be- — 
| 2 Optimus ille animi vindex, ledentia Pectus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. 


cauſe 
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cauſe theſe throw off all regard to Rules and Precepts : And, (3.) Innew 

and extraordinary Caſes ; becauſe here Cuſtom forſakes us. | 
The natural 57. They are happy whoſe natural Diſpoſitions ſuit with their Profeſſion 
Temper to be or Ways of Life; otherwiſe they may truly ſay, with the Pſalmiſt, Mal- 


ited with ; , a 1 
2 tum incola fuit anima mea; as converſing in things they do not affect. 
Studies a- 8. In Studies, let a Man have ſet Hours for thoſe Subjects, which are 


gainſi the In- contrary to his natural Inclination; but for thoſe agreeable to his Nature, 
pam eves be he need appoint no fixed times; becauſe his Thoughts will ſpontane- 
on ouſly fly to them, as other Studies and Buſineſs give leave. 

Every Man's g. Every Man's Nature readily ſprouts into Herbs or Weeds: let him 
Nature a. therefore ſeaſonably and diligently water the one, and pluck up the 


- fords Herbs or 


Weeds, other. 


Es84y XIX. Of DEFORMITY. 


Deformed 1, * Eformed Perſons are generally revenged of Nature : for as Na- 
Perſons how ture has been unfavourable to them ; ſo are they unfavourable to 


 revenged of Nature; being moſt of them without natural Affection. 


Banne, 2. Certainly there is a Conſent between the Body and the Mind; and 
not to be con- where Nature errs in the one, ſhe ventures in the other. But ſince Man 
ny 4 has a Choice as to the Frame of his Mind, and lies under a Neceſſity as 
2 „ to the Structure of his Body; the Stars of natural Inclination are ſome- 
times obſcured by the Sun of Virtue and Diſcipline. Whence it were 
proper to conſider Deformity, not as a Sign, which is ſometimes falla- 
cious; but as a Cauſe which ſeldom fails of the Effect. | 
Why deform- 3. Whoever has any thing in his Perſon to occaſion Contempt, has a 
ed _ | tual Spur within him, to vindicate himſelf from it: whence deformed 
are bold. — are extreme bold; at firſt in their own Defence, as being expoſed 
to Scorn : but in time this turns to Habit. | 
Induftrieus. 4. Deformity alſo whets Induſtry ; eſpecially that of watching and ob- 
ſerving the Defects and Weakneſs of others; to furniſh themſelves with 
oy a Reply. 1 | 
The Advan- _— Deformity allays Suſpicion and Jealouſy in Superiors; who 
rages of De- onfider the Deformed as Perſons they may at pleaſure deſpiſe. It like- 
n wiſe lays their Rivals and Competitors aſleep; who never ſuſpect ſuch Per- 
ſons ſhould be promoted, till they ſee them in poſſeſſion. So that, to con- 
ſider the Matter cloſely, Deformity in a great Genius is a means of 
Why Funuchs e anciently, and to this Day in certain Empires, put great Con- 
mas 2 fidence in Eunuchs; becauſe they who are envious towards all, will be 
— more faithful and devoted to one: Yet they truſt them rather as good 
Princes. Spies and Whifperers, than as good Magiſtrates and publick Miniſters. 
' And the Caſe is much the ſame in deformed Perſons. 
Whence de- 7. The Rule above laid down holds good; and the Deformed, if Men 
formed Per- of Spirit, will do their utmoſt to free themſelves from Scorn and Con- 


ſons ſome- ©, . 
times excel, tempt : 
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tempt : and this can only be effected by Virtue or Malice. Whence it is 
no wonder they ſhould ſometimes prove extraordinary Perſons ; ſuch as 


were Ageſilaus, Zanger the Son of Solyman, Aſop, Gaſca Preſident of Peru; 
to whom might be added Socrates, and many more. 


Es84y XX. Of Beavury. 


'Y Irtue, like a rich Gem, is beſt when plain ſet ; and certainly t Virtme - 
appears to advantage in a Body that is comely, tho without —— Tary 

licate Features; or that has rather Dignity of Preſence, than Beauty of Beauty. 
Aſpe&. Tis rare that very beautiful Perſons are highly virtuous ; as if 
Nature endeavoured to commit no groſs Errors, rather than to produce any 
thing perfect. Whence the Beautiful, tho agreeable in Company, are 
but low in Sentiments; and ſtudy Genrility rather than Virtue. But 
this does not always hold; for Auguſtus Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſian, Philip le 
Belle of France, Edward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades of Athens, 
and _ the Sophy of Perfia, were very great Men, and yet extremely 
beautiful. 

2. In Beauty, that of Make is greater than that of Complexion ; and The Eſentiali 
a decent and graceful Play of the Face, and Motion of the Body, greater ＋ Beausp. 
than that of Make. That is the beſt Part of Beauty which a Picture | 
cannot expreſs ; nor even the Life itſelf at the firſt Sight. There is no 
exquiſite Beauty without ſome Irregularity in the Proportion. It is hard 
to ſay, whether Albert Durer or Apelles was the greater Trifler ; the firſt 
for attempting to draw a Man by Geometrical Proportions ; the other for 
taking the beſt Features from ſeveral Faces, in order to form one that 
ſhould be excellent. Such Pictures, I conceive, could pleaſe none but the 
Painter. A Painter, I allow, may draw a more beautiful Face than ever 
Life afforded ; but then he muſt do it by a kind of Felicity, or Chance, 
(as Muſicians play their Voluntaries) and not by Rule. There are Faces 
which, if examined Feature by Feature, ſcarce afford a good one ; yet 
prove agreeable all together. | 

3. If Beauty principally conſiſt in decent Motion, no wonder that elder Why Perſons 
Perſons ſhould ſometimes appear more amiable than the younger: for f —_— Ago 
Youth can never be graceful in all Reſpects, otherwiſe than by Curteſy; 2 ee 
and allowing the want of Years to balance the want of Decorum. 1 . 
4. Beauty is like Summer Fruit, eaſily corrupted, and not laſting. It The Advan- 
often renders Youth diſſolute, and Age penitent; but if well placed, it ge, and 


makes Virtues ſhine, and Vices bluſh. — mono 


© Pulchrorum autumnus pulcher. 
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ESSAY XXI. Of the RULES of HEALTH, 


1. FPHERE is a Prudence in the Management of Health, beyond the 
Rules of Phyſick. Every Man's own Obſervation of what he 
finds good, and what hurtful to the Body, is the beſt Means to preſerve 


Health. | | 
2. It is a ſafer Concluſion to ſay, this I have found prejudicial, there- 


fore I will leave it off; than to ſay, this has not hurt me, therefore I may 


uſe it. For the Vigour of Youth covers many Exceſſes, which Age muſt 
feel the Effects of. | | 
3. Diſcern the Approach of Years; and think not to continue. in the 
fame Courſe always: for there is no fighting againſt Age. | | 
4. Beware of a ſudden Change in any capital part of Regimen; and if 
Neceſſity require it, fit the other Parts to the Change. For it is a Secret 
both in Nature and Policy, that many things may be ſafer changed than. 
a ſingle great one. = | 
5. Let the Cuſtoms of Diet, Sleep, Exerciſe, Cloathing, Habitation, 
and the like, be examined; and if any thing is judged hurtful, try to 
diſcontinue it by degrees : but return to it again if any Inconvenience en- 
ſue upon the Change ; for it is hard to diſtinguiſh what is good, and 
wholſome in general, from that which ſuits a particular Conſtitution. - 
6. To be unbent and chearful at Hours of Meat, Sleep and Exerciſe, 
is one of the beſt Precepts for prolonging Life. | 
7. As for Paſſions of the Mind and Studies; avoid Envy, anxious 
Fears, ſtifled Anger, ſubtile and Knotty Enquiries, Joys and Exhilara- 
tions in Exceſs, and deep Sadneſs uncommunicated. On the other hand, 
entertain Hope; Mirth rather than Joy; Change of Pleaſures rather than 
Satiety ; Admiration, and therefore Novelties; Studies that fill the Mind 
with gay and illuſtrious Objects; viz. Poetry, Hiſtory, the Excurſions of 
Nature, &c. | | 
8. Wholly to abſtain from Phyſick in Health, will make it too unſuit- 
able to the Body in Sickneſs ; and if render'd familiar in Health, it-wiit 
work no extraordinary Effect in Sickneſs. nent E 
9. Rather uſe appropriated Diets at certain Seaſons, than frequent or N 
ſick ; except it be grown into a Cuſtom : for ſuch Diets alter the Body 
more, and diſturb it leſs. 5 | 
10. Deſpiſe no new and unuſual Accident in the Body; but take Advice 
upon it. + 207 5 | ee 41 
27 In Sickneſs, let Health be the principal Care; and in Health, 
Action and Exerciſe ; without being over delicate and tender: for thoſe - 
who render their Bodies hardy in Health; may in moft Diſeaſes that 
are not acute, be cured by an exact Diet and Regimen, without much 
Phyſick, | 


12. Celſus 


Sect. II. OExEcCONOMICAL E$S894Y'S, 
12. Celſus could never have given that excellent Rule of his, as a Phy- 
ſician, had he not alſo been a wiſe Man, He adviſes it as a Secret for pre- 
ſerving Health and lengthening Life, to vary, and ſometimes interchange 
Contraries; always inclining to the more benign Extreme: Thus for ex- 
ample, to uſe a ſpare and a full Diet, but oftener the latter; Watching 
and Sleeping, but rather Sleeping; Sitting and Exerciſe, but rather 
Exerciſe; and the like. For thus Nature may be at once recruited and 
ſtrengthen'd. 135 91 | | 

13. Some Phyſicians are ſo indulgent to the Humour of their Patients, 
as not to. purſue the true Cure of the Diſeaſe ; whilſt others proceed ſo. 
regularly, ſtrictly, and according to Art, in the Cure of the Diſeaſe, 
as not ſufficiently to regard the State and Condition of 'the Patient. Chooſe 
a Phyſician therefore of a middle Temper ; or if this cannot be found in 


one, join two Phyſicians together, or one of either fort ; calling in as well 
the beſt acquainted with your Conſtitution, as the beſt experienced in his. 


Art. 


ESSAY XXII. Of TRAVELLIN G. 


Izy 


travel under. 


Is 18 is a part of Education in young Men; and in the elder Young Men to. - | 


a part of Experience. He who goes into a foreign Country be- 
fore he has made ſome Progreſs in the Language, goes to School; not to 
travel. I approve that young Men ſhould travel under the Direction of 
ſome Tutor, or experienced Servant, who underftands the Language, and 
has been in the Country before; ſo. as to inſtruct his Pupil what —_— 


to be there ſeen and known; what Friendſhips and Familiarities are to be 


contracted; and laſtly, what Studies or Exerciſes flouriſh in the Place: 
Otherwiſe young Men will travel hood-wink'd, and ſee little. 


Tutor 5. 


2. *Tis ſtrange, that in Voyages, where nothing appears but. Sky Diaries tobe 
and Sea, Men ſhould keep Diaries; yet generally omit. them in Travels, % H Tra- 


where ſo much is to be obſerved: as if accidental things were fitter to. be 
regiſtered . than Matters of fixed and certain Obſervation. Let Diaries 


therefore be here brought into Uſe. ; 


n 


3. The things to be ſeen and obſerved in Travelling; are the Courts of The things to 


Princes, eſpecially when they give Audience to foreign Ambaſſadors ; the 
Courts of Juſtice, whilft they fit, and hear Cauſes ; Eccleſiaſtical Conſiſto- 


Fortifications of Cities and Towns; Havens and Harbours ;- Antiquities 


and Ruins; Libraries, Colleges, Diſputations and Lectures; Shipping; 
Palaces, and Gardens of State and Pleaſure; Armories, Arſenals, Maga- 
Zines, publick Vaults, and Granaries; Exchanges, and the Places of pub- 
lick Concourſe ; Store-houſes ; Exerciſes of Horſemanſhip ; Fencing ; - 


the Exerciſes of the Soldiery, and the like. To theſe we add the Plays 


whereto the better ſort of Perfons reſort ; Repoſitories of. Jewels and - 
Robes ; Cabinets, Curioſities, Rarities; and, to conclude whatſoever is 
| celebrated 


be obſerved in 


Travelling. 
ries, Churches, and Monaſteries, with their Monuments; the Walls and 
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celebrated or remarkable in the Place. And after all the Things of this 
kind, the Tutors and Servants above-mentioned ought to make diligent 
Enquiry. As for Triumphs, Maſks, Feaſts, Weddings, Funerals, capi- 
tal Executions, and the like, Men need not be put in mind of them; tho 

theſe are not to be negle&ed,” . {fa e 
How to tra. 4. If young Men would reduce the Fruits of their Travels into a 
vel to advan- ſmall Compaſs, and collect much in a ſhort time; let them, (1.) acquire 
ack ſome knowledge of the Language before they ſet out. (2.) Chooſe a 
Servant or Tutor, that knows the Country well. (3.) Procure ſome Map, 
or Book, that deſcribes'the Country; which will ſerve as a Key to Enqui- 
ry. (4.) Keepa Diary. (g.) Not ſtay long in any one City or Town, tho 
more or leſs as the Place deſerves,” but by no means long: (6.) Change their 
Lodgings frequently in the ſame City or Town, from one part to ano- 
9 ther ; for this is attractive of large Acquaintance. (7.) Avoid aſſociating 
too much with their own Countrymen; and eat at thoſe Ordinaries where 
the beſt Company of the Natives meets. (8.) Let them upon Removes 
procure Letters of Recommendation to ſome Perſon of Eminence, reſi- 
ding in the Place they remove to; for procuring his Favour and Aſſiſtance 
in any Matters deſired to be ſeen or known. And thus may Travelling 
| be abridged to Advantage. | 1225 A 
The Aequain- g. As for the Acquaintance and Friendſhips to be contracted in Travel- 
rance to be ling; the moſt uſeful kind is that of the Secretaries, and neareſt Servants 
Poe of Ambaſſadors: for thus by Travelling in one Country, the Knowledge 
and Experience of many may be gained. A Traveller alſo ſhould viſit 
the eminent Perſons in all kinds, whofe Names are famous abroad ; in or- 
der to obſerve how far the Life agrees with Report. 7 5 
Quarrelsrobe 6. Quarrels, and private Animoſities, muſt be diſcreetly and carefully 
avoided. avoided. Theſe commonly ariſe about Miſtreſſes, Healths, Precedency, 
and Words of Reproach. And let a Man beware of keeping Company 
with the Paſſionate and the Quarrelſome; who will otherwiſe engage him 
in their own Quarres. 6 | 
The Condat 7. When our Traveller returns home, let him not wholly leave foreign 
ale, arg. Countries behind him; but preſerve and cultivate, by Letters, the Friend- 
a. - ſhip of the more worthy of thoſe with whom he contracted a Familiarity 
abroad. And let his having travelled rather appear in his Diſcourſe, than 
in his Clothes or Geſture. In his Diſcourſe, likewiſe, let him rather endea- 
vour at fſelid Anſwers, than give into the Vein of Story-telling. Let 
him alſo ſhew that he has not changed the Manners of his own Nation 
for thoſe of another; bur only ſtuck a few foreign Flowers among the 
Cuſtoms of his native Country. LF LE HS 4 
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Es884y XXIII. Of BUILDINGS. 


1. TT Ouſes are built to live in, not to look at: therefore let Conveni- Convenience 
ence here take place of Beauty; unleſs when both may be had. % principal 
We leave the pompous. Houſes, for Beauty only, to the enchanted Palaces „, _—_ 
of the Poets; who raiſe them with little Expence. as 
2. He who builds an elegant Houſe with a bad Situation, commits 4 proper Si- 
himſelf to Priſon. I call that a bad Situation, not only where the Air is #44707 to be 
unwholſome 3 but likewiſe where it is unequal : as in the Caſe of Houſes“eſe. 
built upon an Eminence, ſurrounded, like a Theatre, with higher Hills; 
where the Heat of the Sun is kept in, and the Wind collected as into Chan- 
nels, running with different Streams; ſo as to cauſe as ſudden and great 
Diverſities of Heat and Cold, as would be felt in ſeveral different Places. 
3. Nor is it any unfavourable Circumſtance of the Air alone, that makes The Things 
a bad Situation; but bad Markets, bad Roads, and bad Neighbours ; the ide an- 
Want of Water, Fewel, Shade and Shelter; the Want of Fertility or Mix- 1 hit: 
ture of Soil of ſeveral kinds; the Want of Proſpect; the Want of level © 
Grounds and Places adjacent for Hunting, Hawking, and Horſe-Racing ; 
the lying too near the Sea, or too remote from it; the Want of navigable 
Rivers, or the Inconvenience ariſing from their overflowing; the being at a 
_ diſtance from * Cities, which may hinder Buſineſs; or elſe too near them, 
which conſumes Proviſions, and makes all Commodities dear; the Neceſſity 
of having too much Land lying together; or elſe too little, ſo as to be cramp- 
ed and confined ; all which Inconveniencies I enumerate, not as if any 
Houſe could be free from them all; but that as many of them as poſſible may 
be avoided: and again, that if any Gentleman builds himſelf ſeveral Sears, 
he may manage ſo as to have thoſe Conveniencies in one, which are want- 
ing in another. It was a proper Anſwer of Lucullus to Pompey, who upon 
viewing the magnificent and luminous Rooms and Galleries in one of Lu- 
cullus's Palaces, cry*d out, An excellent Seat for the Summer; but how do 
you endure the Winter ? Laculins replied, Do you think I have not the 
Privdenie of Birds, who ſome of them change their Habitation towards 
Pinter | ; | 
4. We now paſs from the Situation to the Houſe itſelf ; endeavouring The Model of 
in this Eſſay to imitate Cicero, who wrote certain Books upon Oratory ; 4 Royal Pa. 
and one which he called the Orator in the former Ne delivered 4e Prepeſcd. 
the Precepts of the Art; and in the latter its Perfection. We therefore 
next proceed to deſcribe a Palais Royal ; and exhibit a kind of Model 
thereof: for it is ſtrange to ſee in Europe ſuch vaſt Piles of Building, as 
the Vatican, Eſcurial, and ſome others; yet ſcarce a very magnificent 
Room in them. n | 5 
5. And this we lay down as a Foundation, that there can be no perfect 4 perſect pa- 
Palace without two Parts; one for the Banquet, as is mentioned in the Ice t have 
Book of Heſter; and another for the Houſhold : the firſt for Feaſts, % 747” 
| joined by a 
Shews, Tower, 
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Shews, and Magnificence ; the ſecond for Habitation. I mean that theſe 
two Parts be built not as Sides, but as Fronts ; and to be uniform with- 
out, tho differently partitioned within: And again, to be joined by a lofty 
and magnificent Tower, in the middle of the Front. 

A Banquet 6. On the Banquet Part, let there be only one Room above Stairs, fifty 


Fart, Foot high at the leaſt; and under it another, of the ſame length and 


breadth, for conveniently receiving the Machines, Decorations, Dreſſes, 
and the Actors themſelves, whilſt they get ready at the Times of pub- 
lick Entertainments. ae Pb FM 

and a Honſ- . Let the Houſhold Part be divided chiefly into a large and ſtately Hall, 
old Parts and a Chapel; not running however the whole length of this Part; but 
to have at the farther end two Parlours, one for Winter, and one for Sum- 
mer: and under all theſe, except the Chapel, let large Cellars be ſunk to 

ſerve for Privy-Kitchens, Larders, Pantries, and the like. | 
The Structure 8. Let the Tower be raiſed two Stories (each of them fifteen Foot high) 
2 Tower above the two Wings of the Front; and be flat-leaded, and railed at the 
9 top, with Statues interpoſed. Let the Tower alſo be divided into Lodg- 
ing- Rooms, at Diſcretion. The Stairs are to be wide, winding, divided 
into ſixes, and on both ſides adorned with Images of gilt Wood, or at 
leaſt of a braſs Colour; and to have a ſpacious Landing-Place at the top. 
But in this Caſe let none of the adjacent lower Rooms be made a Dining- 
place for Servants ; otherwiſe the Steam of the Meat will aſcend as it 
were through a Funnel : and ſo much for the Front. Only I underſtand 
eas be ht of the firſt Stair-Caſe to be twenty Foot; which is the height of 

e Neor rp... | | | | 
The Court- 9. Beyond this Front let there be a ſpacious Court-Yard, with its three 
Forks 2 70 ſides much lower built than the Front. And in the four Corners of this 
=” Court, let there be raiſed Stair-Caſes, caſt into Turrets on the outſide, and 
projecung from the Row. Burt theſe Turrets are not to riſe ſo high as the 
ront ; yet proportionably higher than the lower Edifices. And let not 
the whole Court be paved with broad ſquare Stone ; becauſe this ſtrikes a 
great Heat in Summer, and Cold in Winter: but let ſome Walks be 
made of this Stone, running along the ſides of the Building, and making 
a Croſs in the middle, with Quarters for Graſs, which is to be kept ſhort 
cut. | | 

Theornamen- 10. Let the whole Banquet- ſide of the Court be filled with magnificent 
5 e Galleries; in each whereof let there be three or five beautiful Cupo- 
go Hou Told la's, 2 at equal Diſtances through the whole Lengths: and let the 
Apartments, Windows be of Glaſs variouſly coloured and wrought. On the Houſhold- 
ſide, and that oppoſite to the Front, ſnould be Preſence-Chambers, and 
others for ordinary Uſe and Entertainments; as alſo. Bed- Chambers; and 
let all three ſides be built in form of a double Houſe, without thorow 
Lights, or with Windows only one Way; ſo that there may be Rooms free 
from the Sun, both Forenoon and Afternoon: and contrive it ſo as to have 
Rooms ſhady for Summer, and warm for Winter. We ſometimes ſee ele- 
gant Houſes ſo full of Windows, that one can ſcarce find a Place to be 
| | Out 
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out of the Sun or Cold. I approve of Bow-Windows, as convenient 
things. In Cities indeed plain Windows are beſt, for the fake of Uni- 
formity, next the Street; otherwiſe they are convenient Retiring- Places 
for Conference; and at the ſame time keep off both the Wind and Sun : 
for what would otherwiſe ſtrike almoſt thro the Room, can thus ſcarce 
reach beyond the Window. But let theſe Bow-Windows be few, or not 
exceeding four; viz. two on each hand of the Area. | 

11. Beyond this let there be an inner Court; of the ſame Circuit and Garden and 
Height; ſurrounded on the outſide with a Garden; and with beautiful t. 
arched Terraſs-Walks within, as high as the firſt Story. Let the outward 
part of the lower Story, towards the Garden, have the two ſides turned to 
a Grotta, or place of Shade; and either open, or ſaſhed only towards the 
Garden. And let this Grotta not be ſunk, but lie level with the Ground; 
and have a proper Flooring to prevent Dampneſs. There ſhould alſo be 
a curious Fountain, or ſome magnificent Work of Statuary, in the midſt 
of this Court ; with a Pavement like to that of the other. | 
12. Let the Building on both ſides of this Court be deſtined for Privy- Inſirmaries. 
Chambers; and the end for Privy-Galleries: But Care muſt be had that EY 
ſome of the Rooms, Cloſets, and Galleries, be appointed for [»firmaries ; 
in caſe the Prince and any of the Royal Family ſhould be ſick. And 
each Infirmary ſhould have its Anti-Chamber, Bed-Chamber, and With- 
drawing-Room. And let this be upon the ſecond Story. 

13. Let the end of the lower Story towards the Garden, be converted Open Ca 
to a magnificent open Gallery, ſupported by Pillars. And again, upon“ 
the third Story, let there be on all the three fides, the like kind of elegant 
open Galleries, raiſed on Pillars; for taking the Proſpe& and Freſhneſs of 
the Garden dJ. At both Corners of the farther fide, on the ſecond Story, | 
let there be two Cloſets, or Cabinets, curiouſly inlaid, richly hung, ſaſhed Cabinet. 
with cryſtal Glaſs, and riſing in an elegant Cupola in the middle. Let 
theſe Cabinets be filled with all kinds of the nobleſt Curioſities. The up- 
per Galleries alſo I would, if poſſible, have adorned with ſmall Fountains, Fountains. 
playing from the Wall in different Places; and diſcharging the Water by 
ſecret Conveyances. . | KF | 
14. And thus much for the Model of the Palace; not here intending Tyres Courts 
to ſpeak of Baths, Fiſh-Ponds, and the like. We ſhall only farther ob- 
ſerve, that there ſhould be three Courts leading up to the Front of the 
Palace ; viz. a plain green Court ſurrounded with a Wall, and Trees 
growing regularly along the ſides thereof; a ſecond Court of the ſame 
Dimenſion, but with little Turrets, or the like Embelliſhments upon the 
Wall; and a third, to make a Square with the Front; but not to be 
built round, nor encloſed with a naked Wall, but ſurrounded with Ter- Terraſſes. 
raſſes, raiſed not upon Arches, but upon Pillars; and either leaded or 
flagged with broad Stone a- top; and adorned with little braſs-coloured 
Images. 2 5 | 

4 For the Subject of Royal Gardens, ſee the following Eſſay. 
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Offices, 15. As for Offices, let them ſtand at ſome diſtance from the Palace; 
and have low covered Galleries leading from them to it. 


ESSAY XXIV. Of GARDENS. 


Gardening 1. 8 OD firſt planted a Garden: and indeed of all human Pleaſures, 
AT that of a Garden 1s the pureſt ; and highly refreſhes and recreates 
ſure. © the Spirits: inſomuch that without it, Buildings and Palaces are but groſs 
Handy-works; that have nothing of Nature in them. And ve conſtantly 
find, that as Nations advance in Civility and Magnificence ; they ſooner 
arrive at Elegance in Building, than in Gardening : as if the latter were 
the more perfect thing. | 
Royal Gar- 2. I lay it down as fundamental, that Gardens Royal ſhould have a 
dens to pro- Garden ſuited to every Month of the Tear; fo as to produce all thoſe 
—— things a-part, which flouriſh and come in Seaſon monthly. For Decem- 
ber and Ja- ber, January, and the latter part of November, chooſe ſuch things as 
nuary. are green all Winter; viz. Holly ; Ivy ; Bays; Juniper; Cypreſs ; 
Yews; Box; Pines; Firs; Roſemary ; Lavender; Periwinkle, both 
the white, the purple, and the blue; Germander ; the ſeveral kinds of 
Iris; Orange-trees ; Lemmon-trees ; and Myrtles ; if preſerved in the 
Green-houſe ; as alſo Sweet Marjoram ſet to the warm Sun. | 
February. 3. For the latter end of January and February, there are the Mezereon 
Tree, which then bloſſoms ; the Crocus Vernus, both the yellow and the 
grey; Primroſes 3 Anemonies; the early Tulip; the Oriental Hyacinth ; 
the Chamairis; and the Fritellaria. 
March. 4. For March, there are Violets of all kinds, eſpecially the ſingle blue, 
which are the earlieſt; the yellow Daffadil ; the Daiſy ; the Almond- 
tree; the Cornel-tree in Bloſſom; and the Sweet-braar. | 
April. 5. In April follow the double white Violet; the Wall- flower; the 
Stock-gilliflower ; the Cowſlip ; the Flower-de-luce ; Lillies of all 
kinds; Roſemary-flowers; the Tulip; the double Piony ; the pale Daffa- 
dil; the French Honey-ſuckle ; the Cherry-tree, the Pear, and all the 
Lit BY Plumb ; trees in Bloſſom ; the Bear*s-breech in Leaf; and the Lelach- tree. 
May and 6. In May and Jane come Pinks of all ſorts, eſpecially the Bluſh-Pink ; 
June, Roſes of all kinds, except the Muſk-Roſe, which comes later; Honey- 
ſuckles; Strawberries; ;-- Bugloſs; Columbine; the French Marygold ; 
Flos Africanus, ſingle and double; the Cherry-tree in Fruit; Currants; Figs 
in Fruit; Raſberries in Fruit; the Vine in Flower; Lavender in Flower; 
the Garden Satyrion, with the white Flower; Herba Muſcaria z the Lilly 
of the Valley; and the Apple-tree in Bloſſom. | k,1:% 


July. . In Faly come Gilliflowers of all forts ; Muſk-Roſes ; the Lime-tree 
in Bloſſom; early Pears, Plumbs and Apples, in Fruit. | 
Auguſt. 8. In Auguſt come Plumbs of all ſorts in Fruit; Pears; Apricots; 


Barberries; Filberds ; Muſkmelons; and Monks-hoods of all Colours. 
9. In 
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9. In September come Grapes; Apples; Poppies of all Colours; September. 

Peaches; Melo-cotones ; Nectarines; Cornels; Wardens; Quinces. | 

10. In October, and the beginning of November, come Services; Med- ovary agg 
lars; Sloes ; Roſes cut or removed to come late; Holly-oaks, &c. The N oembet. 
Plants here mentioned are for the Climate of London but our meaning is 
to ſhew, how a kind of perpetual Spring may be procured in other Pla- 
ces alſo, according to their Nature. 

11. And becauſe the Odour of Flowers is much ſweeter in the Air me — 2 
(where it undulates, like the warbling of Muſick) than when in the Hand ; 247 45 they 
nothing contributes more to procure the Pleaſure of their free Scent, than grow, 
to know what Plants beſt perfume the Air while growing. Roſes, both 
the Damaſk and the Red, are, whilft on the Buſh, retentive of their Odours ; 
or perfume the Air ſo little, that you may walk by a whole Hedge-Row 
of them, without perceiving their Sweetneſs; even on a dewy Morning. 

Bays, Roſemary, and Sweet-Marjoram, likewiſe yield little Scent as they 

ow. | | 
T 12. What moſt perfumes the Air whilſt growing, is the Violet; eſpe- Tha ghee. 
cially the white double Violet, which flowers twice a Tear; viz. about fe, 
the middle of April, and towards the end of Auguſt. Next to this is the ,,,, grow- 
Muſk-Roſe; then come the Strawberry-leaves, which as they wither, ing. 
yield an excellent cordial Odour : then the Vine Bloſſoms, which appear like 
the Duſt upon the Stalk of a Bent. The next in order is Sweet-briar ; then 
Wall- flowers, which are very delightful if ſet under a Parlour-window : 
then Pinks and Gilliflowers; then the Flowers of the Lime-tree ; then the 
Honey- ſuckle at ſome ſmall diſtance : and laſtly, the Flowers of Laven- 
der. We do not mention Bean- bloſſoms, becauſe they are Field-flowers. 

13. The Plants which agreeably perfume the Air, not when growing, ve 

but by being trampled upon and cruſhed, are three; viz. Burnet, Wild SO BY 

thyme, and Water-mint. Therefore whole Walks ſhould be plant 

with theſe; to have the Pleaſure of their Odour in walking upon them. 

14. Royal Gardens © ſhould not contain leſs than thirty Acres of Ground; The Platform 
and may be properly divided into three parts: a Green at the Entrance; 7 ee __ 
a Heath or Wilderneſs at going out; ind the main Garden in the middle; 
beſides Walks on both ſides. And I ſhould allot four Acres to the Green, 
fix to the Heath, eight to the Side-walks, and twelve to the main 
Garden. 280 

15, The Green has two Advantages; the one, as nothing is more plea- The Green, 
ſant to the Eye than verdant Grafs, kept ſhort cut; the other, as it will with its #0 
afford a Walk in the middle up to a ſtately Hedge, which is to encloſe the Side· walls. 
main Garden. But becauſe this Walk will be long; and becauſe the Shade 
ought not to be purchaſed by walking ſo far in the Summer's Sun; two 
Cover'd Walks, one on each ſide the Green, ſhould be made, twelve Foot 
high, of Wood-Work; ſo as to afford a ſhady Paſſage into the Garden. 

16. Let the Figure of the Garden be ſquare, and encompaſſed round The Form of 
witYf a beautiful arched Hedge; the Arches being ten Foot high, ſix Foot the Garden. 
© The Author here lays down the Platform of a Royal Garden, as in the foregoing Eſſay 

he gave the Model of a Royal Palace, 1 | | 


S 2 wide; 
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wide; and ſupported by Pillars of Wood-Work ; ſtanding at ſix Foot 
diſtance from each other. Over the Arches, let there be a continued 
Hedge, four Foot high, framed alſo of Wood: And over this, at the top 


of every Arch, let there be a little Turret ; with a a ſufficient to re- 


ceive a Cage of Birds. And over every Space between the Arches, place 


ſome other gilt Figure, containing Plates of colour'd Glaſs for the Sun to 


The great 
Hedge, how 
to be raiſed. 


play upon. | 

17. This Hedge I propoſe ſhould be raiſed upon a Bank, gently ſloped 
to the height of ſix Foot; and ſer all over with Flowers. I alſo mean, 
that this Square of the Garden ſhould not take up the whole breadth of 
the Ground, but leave room enough on both ſides for the making of va- 
rious Walks; to which the two cover'd Alleys of the Green may lead. 
But there muſt be none of thoſe Walks with Hedges, either at the end or 
entrance of the Garden: Not at the Entrance, becauſe this would hinder the 
Proſpect of the beautiful Hedge from the Green; nor at the End, becauſe 
that would hinder the Proſpect thro the Arches, from the Hedge, upon the 
Heath. - 


The Diſpoſal 18. I leave the Diſpoſition of the Ground, contain'd within the great. 


of the Gare 


den, 


The Walks 
and Mount. 


J 


Forntains. 


Hedge, to be varied at Pleaſure; adviſing only, that whatever form it is 
caſt into, it be not too full of Labour and Curioſity. Images cut in Ju- 
niper, or other Trees, I cannot approve of; as being only fit for Chil- 
dren. But low Hedges, cut round like Edging, with ſome little Pyra- 
mids interſperſed, are agreeable : and in ſome few Places, tall Pyramids 
and Columns of Wood, cover'd with Hedge-work, may be allowed. 

19. I would alſo have the Walks ſpacious and large. Narrow Alleys 
indeed may be allowed upon the ſide Grounds; but none in the main Gar- 
den. I would alſo adviſe a large Mount in the middle of the Garden; 
with three Aſcents, and three Walks, broad enough to receive four Per- 


- ſons abreaſt. Theſe Walks I would have circular, without any Bulwarks 


or Emboſſments. Let the whole height of the Mount be thirty Foot; 
and have an elegant Banqueting-houſe a-top, with neat Chimneys ; and 
not too much Glaſs. | 

20. Fountains are very ornamental and refreſhing ; but Ponds and Fiſh- 
Pools ſhould be rejected; as rendring the Garden unwholeſome, and 
filling it with Flies, Frogs, and the like. I would have the Fountains of 
two forts ; the one to play as Jet d' Eaux; the other to receive Water 
in a beautiful Baſin, thirty or forty Foot ſquare ; without Fiſh, Foul- 
neſs, or Mud. The common Marble Statues, or gilt Images, are a pro- 
per Ornament for the former; but the principal thing in this caſe is, to 
procure a conſtant Courſe to the Water, that it may neither ſtagnate in 
the Shells nor Ciſtern ; fo as to grow green, red, or otherwiſe diſcolour- 
ed ; or contract any Moſs or Putrefaction. Let it alſo be cleanſed every 
Day by the Hand, that it may remain Iimpid. It would be likewiſe an 
Ornament to have ſome Steps leading up to the Fountain; and a proper 
Pavement about it. The other kind of Fountain, which we may call a 


Bath, will admit of a great Variety of Ornaments ; thus the bottom 


and fides may begraced with Images, and ſet off with variouſly coloured 
14; _ macs Glaſs, 
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Glaſs, or other things of Luſtre; and railed in, or ſurrounded with low 
Statues. But here again, the capital thing is, that the Water be in perpe- 
tual Motion; falling from a Head higher than the Bath; into which it 
ſhould be deliver'd by beautiful Spouts, and then immediately diſcharged 


under Ground by an equal Range of Pipes; ſo as to prevent Stagnation. 


As for artificial Rocks, and the curious Invention of arching Water with- 
out ſpilling, or throwing it into various Forms, as of Feathers, Drink- 
ing-glaſſes, Canopies, Cc. theſe are agreeable Sights; but contribute no- 
thing to Health or Neatneſs. x 
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21. We now come to the Heath; which is the third part of our gene- The Heath, 


ral Plan: And this I would have nearly reſemble a natural Deſart. Let 
there be no Trees planted in it; only in ſome Places certain Rows of 
them; to allow of ſhaded Walks, or ſaſhed Galleries on their tops, co- 
ver'd after the manner of Arbors. Let there be alfo ſome Thickets, up 
and down, of Sweet-briar, Honey-ſuckle, and Wild-vine. And let nei- 
ther theſe Thickets, nor the Galleries on the Trees, be placed in any re- 

ular Order; but at Diſcretion. Let ſome part of the ground be thick - 
FM with Violets, Straw- berries, and Primroſes : for theſe are ſweet, and 
proſper in the Shade. Let there alſo be little Hillocks raiſed like the na- 
tural Mole-hills in wild Heaths; and ſet, ſome with wild Thyme, ſome 
with Pinks, ſome with Germander, which has a beautiful Flower, ſome 
with Periwinkle, Violets, Straw-berries, Cowſlips, Daifies, red Roſes, 
Lilly of the Valley, red Sweet-Williams, Bears-foot, and the like low 
Flowers, which are both ſweet and beautiful. Let ſome of theſe Hillocks 
have little Standards, or Buſhes ſet on their tops; fuch as the Roſe, the 
Juniper, Holly, Barberry, red Currant, Gooſeberry, Roſemary, Bays, 
Sweet-briar, c. all of them to be kept cutting, that they may not grow 
irregularly. And, except in theſe Particulars, let the main part of the 
Heath be open, without Trees or Shrubs. 


22. Let the Side-grounds be divided into a variety of private Walks ; Walks. 


that ſome of them may be ſhaded at all times of the Day. Some alſo 
ſhould be defended from Wind ; ſo that Perſons may walk in them as in 
a Gallery. And for this K * ſuch Walks muſt be cloſed at both 
ends. And let theſe cloſe Walks be not green, but gravell'd; to keep 
them conſtantly dry. In many of theſe Walks may be ſet Fruit-Trees of 
all ſorts ; as well on the ouch. as the inſide Ranges. And let it be ob- 


ſerved in general, to make the Borders, wherein the Fruit-trees are plant- - 


ed, wide, low, moderately inclining; and to ſet them ſparingly with 
Flowers, for fear of defrauding the Trees. At the ends of both the Side- 


grounds, I would have two Mounts raiſed ſome conſiderable height; ſo as 
to leave the Wall of the Encloſure breaſt-high, for affording a Proſpect 


into the Fields. 


23. To return to the main Garden ; there may here alſo be ſome ſpa- The Walks of | 


cious Walks, ſet on both ſides with Fruit- trees; as alſo certain elegant 
Groups of Fruit- trees, and beautiful Arbors, with Seats ranged in regular 
Order; but theſe ſhould, by no means, be ſet thick: for the main Garden 


ſnould 


the main 
Garden. 
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ſhould be left open, and every way expoſed to the Air. There are 
ſide-Walks for Shade, in the Heat of the Day or Year : But the main 
Garden is deſigned for the more temperate Parts of the Year, as the 
Spring and Autumn; and alſo for the Summer Mornings and Evenings, 
or the more cloudy Days. 

Aviaries. 24. I cannot approve of Aviaries, unleſs they are made fo large, as to 
be turfed, and ſet with live Shrubs and Buſhes; both to give the Birds 
more freedom of flight, and perching ; and to avoid the Appearance of 
Foulneſs on the Floor. | 

Concluſion. 25. As to the making of Walks upon Cliffs, and various agreeable Aſ- 

| cents; theſe are the Gifts of Nature, and not always to be procured. But 
we have ſuited our Deſcription to every Place ; and thus given a Plat- 
form of a Garden Royal ; partly by Precept, and partly in the way of 
eral Model ; tho only — Outlines of it are touched. We have ſpared 
for no Coſt in the Deſign: But the Expence is nothing for Princes; who 
generally adviſe with Gardiners ; and with no lefs Charge combine ma- 
ny things together with little Judgment; ſometimes adding Statues and 
the like, for State and Magnificence : tho theſe Matters no way conduce 

to the genuine Pleaſure and Delight of a Garden. 


ESSAY XXV. Of latent PROPHECIES. 


Secret Pro- 1. 1 Propoſe not here to ſpeak of divine Prophecies, nor of heathen 

5 Phecies. Oracles, nor of - naturaF Predictions ; but only of Prophecies that 
8 have been of certain Memory, Or ſecret Cauſes. 

Tt of 8 2. Saith the Pytboniſſa to Saul, To morrow thou and thy I be with 

— 2 "? me. Virgil has theſe Verſes from Homer. | FEY 


At domus Tueæ cunctis dominabitur oris, 
Et nati natorum, & qui naſcentur ab illis. 


A Prophecy, as it ſeems, of the Roman Empire. 
* 3. Seneca the Tragedian hath theſe Lines: 
—— — PVienient annis 

Sæcula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 

Pateat Tellus, Tiphy/que novos 

Detegat Orbes ; nec fit Terris 

Ultima Thule. 


A Prophecy of the Diſcovery of America. 
Polycrates's 4. The Daughter of - Polycrates dreamed, that Jupiter bathed her Fa- 
Daxzhter. ther, and that Apollo anointed him; and it 32 that he was crucified 
in an open Place, where the Sun made his Body run with Sweat, and the 
Rain waſhed it. CT n+} x 


5. Pailip. 
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5. Philip of Macedon dreamed that he ſeaPd up his Wife's Belly; whence Philip of 
he ſuppoſed his Wife ſhould be barren : but Arifander, the Soothſayer, Macedon. . 
told him his Wife was with Child; becauſe Men do not ſeal up empty Veſ- | 
ſels. | 7 
6. A Phantaſm that 1 to M. Brutus in his Tent, ſaid to him, The Phantom 
Thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi. Tiberius ſaid to Calba; And thou Galba “e Brutus. 
ſhalt alſo taſte of Empire. | 

7. In Veſpaſian's time there went a Prophecy in the Eaſt, that ſome Tharof a 
coming out of Judæa, ſhould reign over the World; which tho, perhaps, 4% coming 
meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus explain*d it of Yeſpafian. 9 

8. Domitian dreamed, the Night before he was ſlain, that a golden Head That of Do- 
was growing out of the Nape of his Neck: and indeed the Succeſſion for — _ 
many Years had golden times. F045. 

9. Henry the Sixth of England, ſaid of Henry the Seventh, when a Henry :he 
Lad, and gave him Water; This is the Lad that ſhall enjoy the Crown for Sixth. 
which we ſtrive. | 1 | | | 

10. When I was in France, I heard from Dr. Penas, that the Queen- That of an 
Mother, who was given to curious Arts, cauſed the King her Huſband's 4/ro!oger of 
Nativity to be calculated under a falſe Name; and the Aftrologer. an- Se 
ſwer'd, that he ſhould be killed in a Duel: at which the Queen laughed, 
as thinking her Huſband tobe above Challenges : but he was flain at Tilt ; 
the Splinters of the Staff of Montgomery going in at his Beaver. 

11. There was a trivial Prophecy when I was a Child, and Queen 4 ſuppoſed 
Elizabeth in the Flower of her Years; Men Hempe is ſponne, England's Prediction of 
done. Whereby was generally conceived, that after the Princes Reigns, =_ ow = 
who had the Letters of the Word Hempe for Initials (which were Henry, En th. 
Edward, Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth) England ſhould come to Confuſion : Tir 
which, thanks to God, is verified only in the Change of the Name ; the 
King's Title now being no more of England, but of Britain. 

12. There was alſo another Prophecy before the Year eighty-eight, which Another of 
I do not well underſtand. 1 | the Spaniſh 


| Invaſion. 
There ſhall be ſeen upon a Day, 
Between the Baugh and the May, 
The black Fleet of Norway : 
When that is come and gone, 
England build Houſes of Lime and Stone, 
For after Wars ſhall you have none. 


It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spaniſh Fleet, that came in 
eighty-eight : for the King of Spain's Sirname, they ſay, was Norway. 
13. The Prediction of Regiomontanus, That of Re- 
| giomonta- 


Octogeſimus odtavus mirabilis Annus; | nus. 


was thought likewiſe to be accompliſh*d, in the ſending of that Fleet; be- 
ing the greateſt in Strength, tho not in Number, that ever rode the Sea. 
14. As 


* Whence they 
have been en- things; (I.) That Men mark when 1 and not when they fail. 


cauraged. 
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Cleon ? 14. As for Cleon's Dream, of his being devour'd by a long Dragon, and 
Dream. expounded of a Sauſage- maker that troubled him; I take it to be a Jeſt. 
There are many of the like kind; eſpecially if we include Dreams, and 
the Predictions of Aſtrology : but I have ſet down only theſe few, of 

certain Credit, by way of Example. 


The Jag. 15. My Judgment is, that they ſhould all be deſpiſed ; and ſerve but 


ment to 


made of theſs for Winter Talk by the Fire-ſide. Tho, when I ſay deſpiſed, I mean 

Prophecies. as to Belief : for the ſpreading, or publiſhing of them has done much 
miſchief. And I find many ſevere Laws made to ſuppreſs them. | 

16. What has given them countenance and ſome credit, conſiſts in three 


(2.) Probable Conjectures, or obſcure Traditions, often turn into Pro- 
phecies; while the Nature of Man, which is fond of Divination, thinks 
it no riſk to foretel, what in Reality is but collected: as in the Caſe of 
Seneca's Verſes above-mentioned ; for it was in his time matter of Demon- 
ſtration, that the Earth ſtretched far beyond the Atlantick; which might 
probably be conceived not all Sea: and adding thereto the Tradition in 
Plato's Timeus, and his Atlauticus, this might encourage a Man to turn 
it into a Prediction. (3.) But the principal thing is, that almoſt all of 
chem, being infinite in number, have been Impoſtures; and merely contri- 
ved and feigned by idle and crafty Brains, after the Event . 


See more upon this Subject in the De Augment. Scientiar. SECT, IV. 
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In other Truſts we venture only Parts of our For- ge of Coun- 


1 HE greateſt Truſt between Man and Man, is that of giving The Advan- 
1 _ Counſel. 


: tune; as Lands, Children, Reputation, Cc. but to our. Coun- 
ſellors we commit the whole : who are therefore. the more obliged to uſe 
the utmoſt Sincerity and Integrity. The wiſeſt Princes ſhould think it no 
diminution of their Authority, to adviſe. with fſele&t Council. God him- 
ſelf is not without his Counſel ; having made it one of his Son's higheſt 
Titles to be call'd the Counſellor. And Solomon pronounces, that in Coun- 
fel is Stability. Human Affairs muſt and will have either a firſt or ſecond 
Agitation: and if they be not toſſed upon the Arguments of Counſel ; 
they will be toſſed upon the Waves of Fortune; and be full of Incon- 
ſtancy, weaving and unweaving, like the reeling of a drunken Man, 
Solomon ſaw the Neceſſity and Uſe of Counſel ; and his Son felt the force 
of it: for the beloved Kingdom of God was firſt rent and broken by ſuch 
111 Counſel, as holds out to us two evident Marks, whereby bad Counſel 
may always be known; viz. that it was young for the Perſons, and vio- 
lent for the Matter. © 5 bh 


2. The Inconveniencies of calling and taking Counſel, are ſuppoſed to l. Inconut- 


be three; (1.) The divulging of Secrets; (2.) Lefſening the Authority of Princes; "5. 


and (g.) The danger of finifter Advice. To prevent theſe Inconveniencies, the 


Doctrine of Italy, and the Practice of France, has, in the Reigns of cer- 


tain Kings, introduced Cabinet-Councils ; which is a Remedy worſe than 


the Diſeaſe. _ 


ſel to Princes. 


— 


3. (1.) As to Secrecy; Princes are not bound to communicate all things The divulging 


to all Counſellors; but may judiciouſly extract and ſelect both Perſons and I Secrets. 
Affairs. Nor is it neceſſary for a Prince who conſults what he ſhould do, 
to declare what he will do. But let Princes beware leſt themſelves reveal 


their own Secrets. A 


4. As for Cabinet-Councils; their Motto may be Plenus Rimarum. One Cabinet. 


futile Perſon, who glories in knowing and revealing Secrets, will prove 
more pernicious than many, who know it. their Duty to conceal them. 
*T'is true, ſome Affairs require the utmoſt Secrecy 3 and ſhould hardly go 
beyond the Knowledge of one or two; beſides the Prince himſelf. Nor 
are ſuch Counſels uſually found unproſperous; as being not only ſecret, 
but generally conducted ſteadily, in the ſame Spirit, without Diſturbance. 
But to render them ſucceſsful, the King muſt be prudent, and of great 
perſonal Abilities ; and his Counſellors alſo, Men of Sagacity, and true 
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Councils. 
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to his Ends: as in the Caſe of King Henry the Seventh, who communica- 
. ted his more important Secrets to but two Counſellors, Morton and Fox. 

Leſſening of 5. (2.) As for diminiſhing of Authority; the Majeſty of Kings is ra- 
Authority. ther exalted than diminiſhed, when they ſit in the Chair of Council: Nor 
is there any Inſtance of a Prince leſſened in his Prerogative by his Coun- 
cil 3 unleſs where too great a Power was lodged in ſome one Counſellor ; 
or too ſtrict a Combination entered into by ſeveral: which are Inconve- 

niencies eaſily difcovered and remedied. 
Sinifler Coun- G. (3,) The laſt Inconvenience is, that Men will counſel with an 
Eye to themſelves. But doubtleſs that Text, He ſhall not find Faith upon 
the Earth, is to be underſtood of the Times, and not of particular Perſons. 
There are certainly Men faithful in their Nature ; fincere, plain, and di- 
rect; without Craft or Diſguiſe. Let Princes, above all things, procure 
ſuch Men about them. Beſides, Counſellors are ſeldom ſo united, as not 
to keep watch upon one another: fo that if any one ſhould give factious 
or felfifh Counfel, it preſently comes to the Prince's Ears. t the beſt 
Remedy is when Princes endeavour to know their Counſellors; and their 
Counfellors to know them 8. On the other hand, Counſellors ſhould not 
pry too much into the Perfon of their Sovereign. The true Compoſition 
of a Counſellor, is to underſtand his Maſter's Buſineſs better than his 
Temper ; for fuch a Counſellor will | wear adviſe him juſtly ; and nor 
comply with his Humour in hopes of pleaſing. It may likewiſe prove of 
great Us for Princes to take the Opinions of their Council both ſepa- 
rately and conjointly : for private Opinion is more free; and publick Opj- 
nion more fotemn: as Men in private follow their own Affections; but in 
Company are more influenced by thoſe of- others. *Tis therefore proper 
cd take both; vis. from Men of the inferior Rank rather in private, that 
Freedom may be preſerved ; and from thofe of the ſuperior, rather in pub- 
lick, that they * too great a Liberty. n Ft 
Perſons to be 7. *T'is in vain for Princes to deliberate of Things, unleſs they alſo de- 
—_ d 4 Ijberate carefully of Perfons: for Things are bur as dead Images; whilſt - 
lines . the Life of the Execution chiefly conſiſts in the Choice of the Perſons. 


OWE | | Nor & ir fuficient to confiderof Berfons, in thegeneral, as in the abſtract, or 


mathematically, what their Kind and Character ſhould be; for the greateſt 

Errors are committted, and the moſt Judgment ſhewn, in the Choice of 

- Individuals. It ſhowld alfo be remember'd, that 2% be/# Counſel comes from 

the Dead, for Books will ſpeak the naked Truth; where living Counſel- 

lors perhaps would flatter. *Tis therefore of aſe to be converſant in Books; 
eſpecially ſuch as were written by Perſons in employ. MONT vl 

The Regula- 8. The Councils of this Age are, in moſt Places, little more than fa- 


vin ef Coun miliar Meetings and Co tions, where Matters are lightly talked of, 


* rather than ſerioufly debated; and generally hurry roo faſt to the Order 
or 4 of Council. It were better in Affairs of Weight, to have the Sub- 
jx& propoſed one Day, and debated the neut; that the Pillow may be con- 


's Prindipis e Virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. 9 
-® Optima Conſiliarij mortui. 
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ſulted i. This was done in the Treaty of Union, between the Commiſſioners 
of England and Scotland; which was a regular and well conducted Aſſem- 
bly. But for private Petitions, I approve of certain fixed Days; as this gives 
the Suitors notice of the proper Times for applying; and eaſes the more 
ſolemn Meetings, or prevents their being interrupted in their more imme- 
diate Buſineſs. nee | 1 


9. In appointing Committees to prepare Matters for informing the Coun- Committees. 


ci! ; *tis better to chooſe indifferent Perſons, than to make a kind of Neu- 
trality, by adding ſome ſtrong Partizans on both ſides. 7 


10. I alſo approve of ſepartte Standing Commiſſions; for Trade, the Standing 
Treaſury, War, Suits, Grievances, particular Provinces, Cc. And Comm | 


where there are ſeveral ſubordinate Councils, and but one Council of State, 
as in Spain, they are nearly ſuch Standing Commiſſions as we ſpeak of; 
only with greater Authority. Let the Perſons who are to inform Coun- 
cils, from their particular Profeſſions, as Lawyers, Seamen, Artrficers, 
Fc. be firſt heard before Committees; and then, as occaſion ſerves, before 
the Council. And let them not come in a tumultuous or rude manner, 
for that were to clamour at Councils, not inform them. 


11. A long and ſquare Table, or Sears to the Walls of the Council- The Difference 
Chambers, may ſeem things of Form, but are things of Subſtance ; _ I 
for only a few at the upper end of a long Table, in effect the whole cou 
Buſineſs ; but in the other Caſes, the Counſellors, who fit lower, may ble. 


alſo aſſiſt. . 

12. Let a King when he preſides in Council, beware of declaring his 
own Opinion too ſoon; otherwiſe his Counſellors will fall in with him 
and inſtead of free Advice, ſing him a Song of Placebo lk. 


 Es8ay II. Of the REGULATION of EMPIRE. 


„to be obſerved 
' ? by 4 King in 


1. Is doubtleſs a miſerable State of Mind, to have few things to The State of 
deſire, and many to fear: yet this is almoſt peculiar to Kings; Ning. 


who ſtanding on the top Round of Glory, can aſpire no higher; and 
therefore grow languid. Whilſt on the other hand, they have many Ap- 
prehenſions of Dangers, and flying Shadows to cloud their Minds. And 
this one Reafon why the Hearts of Kings are inſcrutable. For Multiplicity 
of Jealouſies, and the want of ſome predominant Paffion to command 
the reſt, renders Mens Hearts hard to be known. And hence again, Prin- 
ces often create Deſites to themſelves, and apply to leſſer Matters; as the 
erecting of a Building; the creating of an Order; inſtituting a Col- 
lege; the advancing a Favourite; or the acquiring a Perfection in ſome 
Art, as Nero in playing upon the Harp; Domitian in drawing the Bow ; 
Commodus in fencing; Caracalla in driving the Chariot, &c. all which ap- 
i In notte Conſilium. . | 
* For more upon this Subject, ſee the Sapientia Veterum, Seck. III. particularly the Fable 
of Jupiter and Metis explained of en See eee eee 
| 88.1 „eee e 754% 520 mhars 
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pears incredible to thoſe unacquainted with this Axiom; that the Mind is 


more exhilerated and gratified by advancing in ſmall Things, than by reſting in 
great ones. We ſee alſo that Kings who have been fortunate in the be- 


; . their Reigns, finding it impoſſible to advance and prove 


ucceſsful for ever; uſually turn ſuperſtitious and melancholly at laſt: 
as Alexander the Great; Diocleſian; and in our own time, Charles the 
Fifth, Cc. for he who has been always accuſtomed to advance, but at 
length meets with a Stop; here ſinks in his own Opinion, and no longer 
remains the thing he was l. 


ThetrueTem- 2. We now proceed to conſider the true Temper of Empire : which is 


per of Em- 
pire. 


rarely found, and hard to preſerve; for both Temper and Diſtemper con- 


fiſts of Contraries. But it is one thing to mix Contraries, and another to 


interchange them. Apollonius being aſked by Hs „What was Nero's 


" The modern 


Politicks im- 


Ruin; anſwered, with great Sagacity, that Nero could tune and touch the 


Harp with Still; but in Government ſometimes firained the Strings too high, 
and ſometimes let them down too low. And certainly nothing wr Au- 


i 


thority ſo much, as the unequal and unſeaſonable Interchange of 
over-ſtretched and relaxed, by Starts. | 3 
. The modern Politicks, however, conſiſt chiefly in diſcovering pre- 
ſent Subterfuges or Evaſions, and oppoſing Remedies to impending Dan- 

ers; rather than in any ſolid, prudent, or ſettled Scheme to prevent 

eir Approach. This is coming to cloſe Combat with Fortune : but be- 
ware of lighting the firſt Occaſions or Beginnings of Troubles; for no 


ower, 


Man can prevent the Spark; or tell from what Quarter it may come. 


The Difficulties and Obſtacles in the Affairs of Princes, are doubtleſs great 


and many; but the greateſt often lie in their own Paſſions and Tempers. 


For as Tacitus well obſerves, tis common with Princes to deſire Contra- - 
dict ions m: it being the Soliciſm of exorbitant Power, to expect the End 
without procuring the Means. | 08 


The Affairs a 4. The Affairs of Princes regard, (1.) their Neighbouring Nations; 


Princes re- 
gard 


- 
* 


(2.) their Wives; (3.) their Children; (4.) Prelates and Clergy ;- 
(g.) Nobles; (6.) Gentry ; (7.) Merchants; (8.) Common People; 
and, (.) their Soldiery ; from each whereof Dangers ariſe, unleſs care- 
fully prevented. ä | 


5. (I.) As for their neighbouring Nations; no general. Rule of Cau- 


tion can be given; becauſe of the difference of Occaſions; except this, 


which always holds, that the Prince keep conſtant Watch, whether any of 
his Neighbours over-grow, by Increaſe of Territory, Trade, or the like; 
ſo as to e more formidable than before. And this is generally the 
Office of Standing Councils” to foreſee, and prevent. The Opinion of 


certain Schoolmen is not to be admitted; as if a War were unjuſt, ex- 


cept upon preceding Injury or Provocation: for a juſt Fear. of impending 


Danger, 


1'See the following EHLHU xf... 
=. Suns plerum ue Regum voluntates vehementesz & inter ſi contraria. 


- "+ See-above, Eſſay I. S. 10. 
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Danger, is doubtleſs a lawful Cauſe of a War ; tho no hoſtile Violence had 
been offer'd®, _ 
* 6. (2.) For their Wives ; there are cruel Examples of the kind. Livia wives,” 
is infamous for poiſoning Auguſtus Ceſar ; Roxolana was the Deſtruction of 
Sultan Muſtapha; the Queen of Edward the Second of England, had the 
principal Hand in depoſing and murthering him. And this kind of Dan- 
ger 1s to be chiefly fear'd, when the Wives have Children by a former 
Huſband, or live in Adultery. Ig s | | 
7. (3.) For their Children; the Tragedies acted by them are many: and Chilaren, 
in general, the Suſpicions harboured by Fathers againſt their Children, 
have proved unfortunate. The Murder of Muſtapha was ſo fatal to Soly- 
man's Line, that the Succeſſion of the Sultans from Solyman to this Day, 
is ſuſpected to be ſpurious; becauſe Selymus the Second was thought to — | 
„ e And many the like Examples there are; but few or none 
where the Fathers have received any Advantage from their Diſtruſt; ex- 
cept where the Sons were in open Rebellion againſt them; as Sehmus the 
Firſt againſt his Father Bajazet and the three Sons of Henry the Second 
of England. | | 1 2 
8. (4.) There is alſo Danger from their Prelates, when powerful or Prelates and 
aſpiring ; as in the times of A»/elm and Thomas à Becket, Archbiſhops of Clergy: - 
Canterbury, who with their Crofiers almoſt diſputed it with the King's 
Sword; yet they had to deal with lofty and couragious Kings, William 
Rufus, Henry the Firſt, and Henry the Second. But this Danger from 
Prelates is not much to be feared, except where the Clergy depend upon 
the Authority and Juriſdiction of a foreign Prince; or where the Eccle- 
ſtaſticks are choſe by the People, and not preſented by the King, or any 
particular Patron. | | 25 | | 

9. (5.) As for their Nobles; theſe are to be reſtrained, and kept as it Nobles;- 
were at a due diſtance from the Throne. To depreſs them may indeed | 
make a King more abſolute ; but at the fame time more unſafe, and leſs 
able to act his Pleaſure; as I have obſerved in my Hiſtory of Henry the 
Seventh, who continually depreſſed his Nobility ; whence his Times were 
full of Difficulties and Troubles : for the Nobility, tho they continued 
loyal, yet did not co-operate with him in his. Affairs; ſo that in effect he 
acted by himſelf. 1 on | 1 
10. (6.) As for the Gentry ; there is not much Danger from them; be- Gentryj, 
cauſe they are a Body diſperſed. The may ſometimes indeed diſcourſe 
high, but have little effect: beſides, hs ould be encouraged as an ex- 
cellent Counterpoiſe to the Nobility_; | ſo as to prevent their growing 
too potent. And again, their Authority heing immediately exerciſed over 
the common People; they can beſt allay popflar Commotions. 5 
11. (J.) The Merchants are like the Vena Pema; and unleſs they flou- Merchants, 
'riſh, a Kingdom may have ſome good Limbs indeed, but will have empry ' 
Veins; and a waſted Body. Immoderate Taxes and Impoſts upon them, 
ſeldom encreaſe the King's Revenue; for what he thus gains in the. W | 

| | he 


— 


9 See the Author's Diſcourſe of a War with Spain, Vol, II. Supplem. 12. 
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Two Admo- 
nitions to 


Kings. 
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he loſes in the Whole; the particular Rates being enlarged, whilſt the na- 
tional Trade is diminiſhing. e | | 

12, (8.) There ſeldom arifes any Danger from the common People ; 


-unleſs they are headed by powerful and popular Leaders ; or unleſs a 
e 


Change is introduced in Religion, and their ancient Cuſtoms; or unleſs 
heavy Taxes are impoſed; or their way of living otherwiſe abridged. 
13. (9.) Laſtly for the Soldiery; tis extremely dangerous where they 


remain in a 71 whether by way of Army or Garriſon, and are uſed 


to Donatives: we ſee remarkably in the Janizaries, and the Pretorian 
Bands of Rome. But the raiſing and exerciſing of Soldiers, provided it 
be in different Places, under ſeveral Officers, and without Donatives, are 
things of Uſe, Defence, and no Danger. | 5 

14. Princes are like the celeſtial Bodies, that cauſe happy or unhappy 
E by their e 3 177 * much 1 cat but no e | 
'the Precepts with regard to the onitions to Kings, are comprehended 
under theſe two; Remember thou art mortal and Xe * G0 
Vicegerent. The one tends to bridle their Power, and the other to re- 
gulate their Will p. | N | 


Ess Ar III. Of AmMBrrion. 


The Nature of l. A Mbition is like the Bile, which if unobſtructed, renders Men ac- 


Ambition. 


The Uſes of 
ambitiou⸗ 
Men. 


tive, briſk, and eager; but if ſtopped, becomes aduſt, malig- 
nant and venomous: for thus ambitious Perſons, if the Way prove o 
for their ri ng, ſo that they continually advance, are rather buſy X ah 


dangerous; but if checked, and ſometimes fruſtrated in their Deſires, 


they become ſecretly diſcontent ; look upon Men and Things with an evil 


Eye; and are ata beſt pleaſed at Misfortunes : which is a bad Tem- 

per in any Servant of a wing or State. Princes therefore, if they em- 

ploy ambitious Officers, ſhould make them always progreſſive, and never 

retrograde, But as this cannot be done without Inconvenience, it were 

better not to employ ſuch Perſons at all: for if they riſe not with their 
rvice, they will endeavour to fink their Service with them. 


2. Good Generals and Leaders muſt however be choſe, tho they are 


ambitious; becauſe the Uſefulneſs of their Service over-balances the In- 
convenience : and to chooſe a Soldier without Ambition, is to pull off his 
Spurs. Ambitious Men are alſo highly uſeful, as Screens to Princes in 
Matters of Danger and Envy: for no Man will take this Poſt unleſs he 
be like a blinded Pigeon, t mounts becauſe he cannot fee about him. 
There is another conſiderable Uſe of ambitious Men, in pulling down the 


., Greatneſs of any Subject that over- tops; as Tiberius uſed Macro in pulling 
- down Syazus. Since therefore ambitious Men are neceſſary in the Cafes 


above- 


r» see more upon this Subject in the De Augment. Scientiar. Vol. I. Seck. XXV. under 


che Docfrine of Government. Again in the Sapientia Veterum, Sect. III. Vol. II. Supplem. 
12, 13. See alſo the following Eſays. ; ; | 
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above-mentioned; let us ſee by what means they may be curbed and re- 
ſtrained, ſo as to prove leſs dangerous. „„ | 

3. And firſt, they are lefs dangerous when of mean Birth, than when How ambi- 
noble; when rather harſh in their Nature, than gracious and popu- 7% mart 
lar; and if rather new raiſed,” than when grown ſubtile, and fortified in 
their Greatneſs. Tis generally accounted a Weakneſs in Princes to have 
Favourites; but in reality, this of all others is the beſt Remedy againſt 
any exorbitant Power of the Nobles, or great Officers : for when the 
Power of forwarding and retarding lies in the Favourite, *tis almoſt impoſ- 
fible for another to be over- great. | 

4. A ſecond uſeful Means of curbing them, is to balance them by others 4 ſecend 
as ambitious as themſelves. But then there ſhould be fome moderate Coun- Means. 
ſellors to interpoſe and keep Matters fteddy ; for without this Ballaſt, the 
Ship will roll too much. At leaft, a Prince may encor and animate 
ſome meaner Perfons to be Scourges to ambitious Men. To keep them 
under apprehenfion of Ruin, may have a good Effect in timorous Na- 
tures : but this would precipitate the Stratagems and Endeavours of 
ſuch as are bold and daring; and thus prove dangerous. If Neceſſity re- 
quires they ſhould be pulled down, and yet it is not ſafe to do it of a ſud - 
den; the Way is continually to interchange Favours and Diſgraces, 
in order to furprize and confound them; that they may not know what 
to expect, but walk as it were in a Wood. | 

5. The Ambition of prevailing in great Things, is leſs hurtful than that Dieren: 
of intermeddling in alt; which cauſes Confufion of Councils, and deftroys #4: of Am. 
Buſineſs : yet there is leſs Danger from an ambitious Man, active in Buſi- 
neſs, than from one that is powerful in Intereſt and Dependants. He who. 
endeavours to excel amongſt able Men, has a great Taſk ; but this is al- 
ways of publick Ad vantage: whereas, he who contrives to keep wiſe Men 
out of the way, that himſelf may be the only Figure amongſt Cyphers, 
is the Peſt of an Age. F . =. 

6. Honour is recommended by three Advantages ;. vx. (1.) the Power The Advan- 
of doing good; (2.) Acceſs to Potentates; and, (3.) an Opportunity of e 9 Ho-. 
raifing ones private Fortune. He who in afpiring has the beſt of theſe ”**** 
three Intentions, is honeſt ; and the Prince who can diſcern and diſtinguiſſi 
them in his Servants, is wife. But, in general, Princes ſhould endeavour 
after ſuch Miniſters as are led more by Duty, than by Ambition; and 
ſuch as love Buſineſs rather out of Conſcience, than Oftentation. And 
laſtly, let Princes judiciouſly diſtinguiſh betwixt a buſy Temper and a 
willing Mind. 3 | | . 
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Es8Aay IV. Of GREAT PLACE. 
The Inconve- 1+ ME N in great Place are thrice Servants ; Servants of the Sove- 
niencies of | reign ; Servants of Fame; and Servants of Buſineſs : ſo that 
Great Place. they enjoy no Liberty, either in their Perſons, Actions, or Time. *Tis 
a ſtrange Paſſion to covet Power, and loſe Liberty; or to affect Power 
over others, and loſe it over ones ſelf. The riſing in Office is laborious ; 
and one painful Step leads to another more painful: ſometimes alſo it is 
ignoble ; and Dignity acquired with Diſgrace. The Standing is ſlippery, 
and the Return either a Fall, or at leaſt an Eclipſe ; which itſelf is a me- 
lancholy thing?. Nay, Men cannot retire when they would; nor will 
they when they ſhould : but grow impatient of Privacy, even under Age 
and Sickneſs, which require the Shade: thus acting like old Townſmen, 
who will be ſtill ſitting at their Street-door, tho they thereby expoſe them- 
| ſelves to Scorn. | | | : 
Men in high 2. Men in great Place had need borrow other Mens Opinions to think 
Poſts only themſelves happy; for if they judge by their own feeling, they cannot 
happy by re- find it: but if they revolve with themſelves, what other Men think of 
12888 them; and how willingly. others would change Conditions with them; 
it is then they are happy, as it were by Report: when perhaps they find the 
contrary within. For they are the firſt that find their own Misfortunes; 
but the laſt that find their own Faults. Men in high Station are certainly 
Strangers to themſelves ; and in their Hurry of Buſineſs, want time to at- 
tend their own Health, both of Body and Mind. 

The Advan- _ 3. Great Place affords great Opportunities both of doing Good and 
rages of Great Evil: the latter whereof is to be accounted a Curſe z for in Evil the beſt 
8 Condition is not to will; the ſecond, not to be able. But to acquire the 
Power of doing Good, is doubtleſs the true and lawful End of Aſpiring. 
For good Thoughts, tho God accept them, are with regard to Man, lit- 
tle better than good Dreams; unleſs reduced to Action: and that cannot 
be done without ſome publick Poſt, and Power; in the way of the com- 
manding Ground. Merit and good Works are the true Ends of Man's La- 
bour; and Conſciouſneſs of the ſame, is the Perfection of his Reſt. And 
the Lord looked, and beheld the works of his hands, and ſaw that all was ex- 
tremely good: And then followed the Sabbath. Thus if a Man can be a 

Partaker of God's Work, he ſhall likewiſe be Partaker of his Reſt. 
Precepts for 4. In the Diſcharge of thy Office, ſet before thee the beſt Examples; and 


Men in Office. after ſome time, thy own Example; examining thyſelf ſtrictly, whether 


thou didſt not begin better, than thou holdeſt on. Nor negle& the Ex- 
amples of ſuch as have behaved ill in the ſame Poſt; tho this not to ſer off 
| thyſelf 


* Cum non ſis qui fueris, non eſſe cur velis vivere ? 
r Illi mors gravis incubat, 5 

Qui notus nimis omnibus, 

Ignotus moritur ſibi. 
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thyſelf by taxing their Memory ; but to learn what to avoid. Reform, 
therefore, without Oſtentation, or Scandal to former Times and Perſons ; 
yet ever obſerve to ſet good Preſidents, as well as to follow them. Reduce 
things to their firſt Inſtitution ; and examine wherein, and by what means 
they have degenerated : yet conſult with both Times ; with the ancient to 
learn what is beſt; and with the later to know what is fitteſt. Endeavour to 
confine all Acts of Power to Rule; that Men may know before-hand what 
to expect: yet be not too poſitive and peremptory; and carefully to explain 
the Reaſon, when thou digreſſeſt from thy Rule. Preſerve the Right of thy 
Place; but without moving Queſtions of Juriſdiction: and rather aſſume 
and exerciſe thy Right with Silence and in Fact, than claim and challenge 
it with Vociferation. Preſerve likewiſe the Rights of inferior and ſubor- 
dinate Places; and think it more Honour to direct in chief, than to be 
buſy in all. Embrace and procure Aſſiſtance and Information, as to the 


Execution of thy Office: and drive not away, as Medlers, thoſe that of- 


fer their Service therein; but rather invite and receive them witk Favour. 
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5. The Vices apt to attend the Exerciſe of Authority, are chiefly four; The Vice: at- | 
viz. Delays, Corruption, Roughneſs, and Facility. With js. 06 to Delays ; eee the 
* xerciſe of 


give eaſy Acceſs; keep appointed Times ; go thro with 


at is in hand; power; viz. 


and admit no new Buſineſs but of Neceſſity. 5 | Delays, 
6. For Corruption; not only bind thy own Hands, and the Hands of Bribery, - 


thy Servants, from taking ; but the Hands alſo of Suitors from offering 
Bribes. The firſt End is ſecured by the Uſe of Integrity; and the ſe- 
cond, by Integrity profeſs'd, with a manifeſt Deteſtation of Bribery : and 
avoid not only the Crime, but the Suſpicion. Whoever is found variable, 
and changes manifeſtly without manifeſt Cauſe, gives Suſpicion of Corrup- 


tion. Therefore, whenever a Man in Office changes the Opinion he had 


once declared, or the Courſe once entered upon; let him always profeſs it 
ingenuouſly ; and at the ſame time fully explain and inculcate the Reaſons 
that moved him thereto; without hoping to eſcape unobſerved. A favou- 


rite Servant that has Intereſt with his Maſter, without any manifeſt Cauſe 
of Eſteem, is commonly thought no other than an oblique Way to Cor- 


ruption. 


Advantage; for Severity occaſions Fear; but Roughneſs, Hate : whereas 
even Reproofs from Authority ſhould be grave, and not reproachful. 


7. As for Roughneſs; it occaſions Envy and Ill-will, without receiving any Roughneſi, 


8. Facility is worſe than Bribery : for Bribes are ſeldom offer'd ; but if Facility. 


a Man be ſway'd by Importunity, or idle Reſpects, theſe are always at 
hand. Thus Solomon ſays; to reſpect perſons is not good - for ſuch à man will 
tranſgreſs for a piece of bread. 


9. Tis a true ſaying, Place ſhews the Man ; and it ſhews ſome to Advantage, Place ſhews 
others not. Tacitus ſays, that Galba was univerſally allowed fit to govern, till Men. 


he became Emperor And that Veſpaſian alone, of all the Emperors, was alter d 


for the better. It is an evident Sign of a generous Diſpoſition, when Honour 
improves the Man ; for Honour is, or ſhould be, the Place of Virtue: and 


ie H. U as 
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as in Nature, Things move violently to their Place, and calmly when they 
| are in it: ſo Virtue is violent in Ambition; but in Honour more calm. 

TheWayof 10. There is no riſing to great Place, but by winding Stairs; and if 
ng. Faction reigns, it is beſt for a Man to take his Side in riſing; and to ba- 

lance himſelf when raiſed. | | | 
Rules for Be. 11. Hurt not the Memory of thy Predeceſſor; otherwiſe it is a Debt 
haviour in will be repaid thee by thy Succeſſor. If thou haſt Colleagues in Office, 
Office. treat them as Friends; and rather call them when they do, not expect it, 
than exclude them when it is proper they ſhould be called. Mention not 
thy Office too much in Converſation; but let it be rather aid, when. he fits 

in his Place, he is another Man. | | 


Es88ay V. Of FoLLOWERS and FRIENDS. 


Followers of 1. Xpenſive Followers are not to be admitted; leſt whilſt a Man makes 

N his Train longer, his Wing grow ſhorter. Under expenſive 

70 what en- Followers, I reckon not only thoſe who charge the Purſe ; but ſuch alſo 

titled. as are importunate and troubleſome in their Petitions. Ordinary Followers 

| ought to expect no higher Conditions than Countenance, occaſional Recom- 

mendation, and Protection from Injuries. 

Factions Fol- 2. Factious Followers are ſtill more to be avoided, who apply not out of 

lowers. Affection to their Patren; but Hatred to another Perſon : whence often 
proceeds that and we {ce between Men of Power. 

Boaſting Fol- « Again, thoſe boaſting ollowers- are pernicious, who. like Trumpets 

* reſound the Praiſe of their Patrons: for ſuch, Followers taint Buſineſs by 
divulging it; and, if well conſidered, export the Honour of their Patron, 
and bring him Envy in return. | » 


Spying Fol- 4. There is. another kind of Followers who are extremely dangerous; 


lowers. being indeed no other than Spies, that fearch out the Secrets of the Fami- 
ly, and whiſper them to. others. Yet ſuch Followers often ftand high in 
K Favour of their Patrons; becauſe they are officious, and generally ex- 
change Whiſpers. | ES 
Followers of g. The Patronage af certain Orders of Men, of the ſame Profeſſion with the 
e % Patron; as for a General to 1 Soldiers, &c. has been always eſteem' d 
— % a graceful Thing, and well received even in Monarchies ; provided it be 
done without. much Pomp or Popularity. 
The moſt ho- 6. But the moſt honourable kind of Patronage, is for a Perſon to 5 
ou 3 himſelf the Patron of thoſe who are eminent in Virtue and Merit; of what- 
a ever Order or Condition they are. But where there is no remarkable Dif- 
ference in Merit, tis better to. patronize the ſomewhat leſs, than the more 
' virtuous. For, to ſpeak the naked Truth, active and induſtrious Men are 
more ſerviceable in corrupt Times, than the truly virtuous. 
Followers, 7. In Government indeed tis beſt to treat Subjects of the fame Rank equal- 
how ro be ly: for highly to countenance a few, is to make them inſolent; and the reſt 
nes diſcontented : ſince Parity of Rank requires Parity of Favour, as its Due. — 
t 
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the other hand, in matters of mere Favour, it is proper to uſe Men with 
Diſtinction and Choice; for this will make the Perſons preferred more thank- 

ful, and the reſt more officious : nor can any one here juſtly complain, be- 

cauſe the whole is matter of Favour, not of Duty. ; 

8. 'Tis a Point of Diſcretion, not to favour any Man too highly at the 04% re 
firſt 3 becauſe ſucceeding Favours can ſcarce hold in the ſame Proportion. 7974 2, 
To be moulded and governed by any one Friend, is not ſafe z becauſe it Fi wn and 
ſnews Softneſs, and gives occaſion to Scandal and Diſrepute : for many that Friends. 
would not immediately cenſure ourſelves, will take greater Liberties with 
our Intimates, and thus wound our Honour. Yet to be ſubject to the Power 
of many, and differently diſtracted thereby, is ſtill worſe; for this makes 
a Man to be of the laſt Impreſſion, and full of Inconſtancy. 5 

9. To conſult with ſome few Friends is honourable and uſeful : for By- To rake Ad- 
_— often ſee more than the Players; and the Vale beſt diſcovers the vit A fow. 

10. There is little true Friendſhip in the World, and the leaſt of all be- £#*t!e Friend- 
tween Equals 3 which is the kind ſo much magnified by the Ancients. All l. 
there is lies betwixt Superior and Inferior; whoſe Fortunes may each compre- 

hend the other, | 


ESSAT VI. Of NoBILITY. 


1. Monarchy without Nobles, is an abſolute Tyranny; as in the Twrk- Nobility ne- 
Ke Empire: for Nobility tempers Sovereignty ; and ſomewhat gi, , 
draws the Eyes of the People from the regal Line. But Nobles are not re- in xepublicks. 
quired in Democracies ; which commonly prove leſs 3 to Faction and 
Diſturbance, where there are no Stirps of 2 : for then Mens Eyes are fixed 
upon Buſineſs, not upon Perſons: or if upon Perſons, tis for the ſake of the 
Buſineſs; as ſuch Perſons are fitteſt to manage; and not for their Arms and 
Enſigus. f | 
2. The Republick of Switzerland, we ſee, continues to flouriſn; notwith- The Advan- 
ſtanding their Diverſity of Religion, and of Cantons: for not Dignity, but — — 
Utility is their Bond. The Form of Government in the United Provinces 
of Holland is excellent: for where an Equality reigns, the Debates are more 
impartial; and the Taxes more chearfully paid. 
3. For the Nobles to have great Authority in a Monarchy, adds Majeſty Le 44van- 
to the Monarch ; but diminiſhes his Power: it alſo puts Life and Spirit — 4 
into the People, tho it depreſſes their Fortunes. Tis well when the Nobles ef wotiliry to 
are not greater than Sovereignty and Juſtice require; yet ſupported with ſuch a Kingdom. 
a Dignity, as may break the Inſolence of the People, before it pours too faſt 
upon the Majeſty of Kings. On the other hand, a numerous Nobility, 
which is generally leſs powerful, cauſes Poverty in a State; as occaſioning a 
Profuſion of Expence : and as many of the Nobles muſt in time neceſſarily 


See the Eſſay on Friendſhip, Sect. I. Eſſay 5. 
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become indigent 3 this makes a kind of Divorce or Inequality between 
Riches and Honour. | | | | 

The Advan- 4. As for Nobility in particular Perſons; it is a venerable thing to ſee an 
tage of Nobi- ancient Caſtle, or Seat undecay*d; or an old Timber - tree found and perfect: 
ity an put much more venerable to behold an ancient noble F amily unhurt by 


7 Gs tf Tim. For new Nobility is the Act of regal 


. Power ; but ancient Nobility the Work of Time. 

The Founders +5, The firſt raiſed to Nobility, commonly excel their Deſcendants in 
of noble Fa- Brightneſs of Virtue, but not in Innocence: for Men ſeldom riſe to Ho- 
— nours without a Mixture of e and evil Acts. But it is juſt that the Me- 
than their mory of their Virtues ſhould continue down to Poſterity ; and their Vices. 
Deſcendants, die with themſelves. | | | | 

Nobility 6. Nobility of Birth uſually ſlackens Induſtry ; and he who is not in- 
ſlackens Indu- Jyftrious, envies another's Diligence. Beſides, Nobles cannot riſe much: 
=> hor * higher; and he that ſtands at a e others advance, will hardly 
Envy. avoid being envious. On the other hand, Nobility prevents the Envy of 
bd0thers; becauſe Nobles ſeem born in the Poſſeſſion of Honours. 

The Advan- +» Certainly ſuch a King as has prudent and able Nobles about him, 


 rageof uſing ill find his Buſineſs go ſmoother by uſing them chiefly : for the People 


Nobles to a 


King. naturally bend to them, as born, in ſome ſort, to command, 


ESSAT VII. Of Mas Q Es and Publick Entertainments. 


The Muſick 1. T HESE things are but Toys; yet ſince Princes will have them, 
Part, how to tis better they ſhould be graced with Elegance, than ſullied with 
ere. Ci. ing to Song is a thing of great State and Pleaſure, if the Song 
; be in Choir, oft, accompanied with broken Muſick; and the Tune be 
fitted to the Deſign. Acting in Song, eſpecially in Dialogue, has an ex- 
treme good Grace. I ſpeak this of Acting, not Dancing, (which is a mean 
and vulgar thing) the Voices of the Dialogue being ſtrong and manly 
(a Baſe and a Tenor, without the Treble) and the Air high and tragi- 
cal t. Several Choirs placed one againſt another, and taking the Voice by 
Catches, Anthem-wiſe, give great Pleaſure. Let Songs be loud and chear- 
ful; not chirping or puling. Let the Muſick likewiſe be ſharp, well pla- 
ced, recreative, and mixed with ſome ſtrange Changes. | 

The Scenes. 2. The turning of Dances into Figure, is a childiſh Curioſity. Change 
1 of Scenes without Noiſe, is a thing of great Beauty and Pleaſure; for this 
feeds and relieves the Eye before it is cloy' d with the ſame Object. Let the 
Scenes abound with Light, eſpecially coloured and varied: and let the Parts 
that are to come down from the Scenes have ſome Motions upon the Scene 
irſelf, before they defcend. For this attracts the Eye ſtrangely, and makes 

ir, with great Pleaſure, deſire to ſee what it cannot perfectly diſcern. 
3. The Colours thar ſhew beſt by Candle-light, are white, carnation, 
and a kind of Sca-green. Spangles alſo, tho not coſtly, are of great Lu- 
| | . TER ſtre :_ 


The Dreſſes. 


1 The Author ſeems to mean what we find in ſome of our beſt Lalian Opera's, 


— — 
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ſtre : but rich Embroidery is loſt, and not diſcerned. Let the Dreſſes b2 
graceful, and becoming the Perſon, when the Vizard is off; but not com- 
mon, as thoſe of Turks, Soldiers, Sailors, Ec. 

4. Let the Anti-maſques be ſhort ; they have commonly conſiſted of The Anti- 
Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, Wild-men, Antiques, Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, waſdue. 
Pygmies, Cupids, moving Statues, and the like. As for Angels, *tis too 
ſerious to put them in Anti-maſques ; and any thing hideous, as Devils, 
Giants, Cc. is as unfit. 

5. Sweet Odours ariſing ſuddenly, without any Drops falling, are highly P-rfumes: 
agreeable and refreſhing in large Companies. Double Maſques, one of 
Men, another of Ladies, add State and Variety. But all is nothing, ex- 
cept the Room be kept clear and neat. 4 


Essay VIII. OFPETITIONERS, or SUITORS. 


I. M ANY ill Deſigns and Projects are enter d upon; and private The Double- 
Suits corrupt the publick Advantage. Many things alſo, good 774 2 Ta 

in themſelves, are undertaken with a bad Intention; or with a ſiniſter and ions. 
crafty Purpoſe, not directed to the Execution. Some readily lay hold of 
Suits, and eagerly promiſe to forward them, without ever intending to do 
it: but if they find the Buſineſs ſucceed by the means of others; they will 
fiſh for Thanks, take a ſecondary Reward, or at leaſt, whilſt the Affair 
is in hand, make their own Uſe of the Suitor's Hopes. Some embrace 
Suits merely with a View to croſs the Purpoſe of another; or elſe ſubtily to- 

exhibit an 1 for which they could not otherwiſe have a proper 

Pretext; and this without regarding what becomes of their Suit, when that 

Turn is ſerved: or, in general, to make other Mens Buſineſs a Bridge to 

their own. Nay, ſome act ſo craftily as to undertake Suits, with a full In- 

tent to drop them; and thus oblige their Competitor. | | | 

2. Certainly, if conſider'd, every Suit is attended with a certain Right; Every Suit 

viz. a Right of Equity, if it be a Suit of Controverſy; or a Right of 2 he 
Merit, if it be a Suit of Favour. When Affection leads a Man to favour - TO 
the wrong Side in a Suit of Equity; let him rather uſe his Authority to 
compound the Matter, than to carry it. If Affection incline a Man to the 

leſs worthy in a Suit of Favour ; let him not however calumniate the- 
more deſerving Perſon. | 


3. Suits which a Man does not well underſtand ſhould be committed to Opinion to be 
ſome Friend, of Fidelity and Judgment, for his Opinion, whether they _ fol 
may be honourably engaged in; but this Friend muſt be prudently choſe, St.. 
to prevent being impoſed upon. | 3 

4. The Suitors of theſe times are ſo harraſſed with Delays and Abuſes, Plain. dealing 
that Plain- dealing in rejecting their Suits at firſt, and naked ly reporting 77 3%: 
the Succeſs, without laying claim to more Thanks than are merned, is be- our. 


come not only a laudable thing, but a Favour. 


5. In 
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The being fit g. In Suits of Favour, to give in the firſt Petition ſhould be a thing of 
of „e, no weight; tho ſo far Regard may be had to the Fidelity of the firſt Peti- 
3 tioner, in making the Diſcovery, that if the Intelligence could not be other- 
wiſe procured, this ſhould prove no Prejudice; but rather an Advantage to 
him. To be ignorant of the Value of the Thing ſued for is Simplicity; as 
to neglect the Right thereof, argues a bad Conſcience. | 
Cautions to 6. Secrecy in Suing is a great means of obtaining; for to boaſt of Hopes, 
be obſerved in tho it may diſcourage ſome Competitors, will quicken others. But Oppor- 
Petitioning. tunity is the principal thing in Suits; not only with reſpect to the Perſon, 
who has the Power of granting or refuſing; but alſo with reſpect to thoſe 
who are likely to croſs the Petition. In the Choice of the Perſon to whom 
the Care of the Suit is committed, regard Fitneſs before Greatneſs; and 
rather employ one that engages but in certain matters, than one that graſps 
at all. A repeated Denial is ſometimes equal to a Grant, if the Petitioner 
appears neither dejected nor diſcontented. | 
Where a great 7. Ak a great thing to obtain a moderate one, is a good Rule, where a 
aal . Man ſtands well in Favour ; otherwiſe it were better gradually to riſe to the 
ied. main thing intended: for he who would have ventured at firſt the Loſs of 
his Suitor's Service, will not at laſt willingly loſe both that and the Benefit 
of his Favours already conferr'd. | 
Letters of Re- 8. It is thought a ſmall matter to requeſt the Recommendatory Letters of 
commenda- à great Perſon ; yet if theſe be given in an unjuſt or diſhonourable Cauſe, 
2 they detract ſo much from the Reputation of the Writer. 
General Con- 2. There is not a more pernicious Set of People in a State, than general 
rivers of Contrivers of Suits; for they are the Peſt and Bane of publick Buſineſs, 


Smits. 
ESSAT IX. Of NEGOTIATING. 1 


When left 1. IS generally better to tiate by Speech, than by Letter; and 
7 T Na — Mediation of 2 chin, than in ones own Perſon. Let- 
when in Per- ters are uſeful, (1.) when an Anſwer is deſired in Writing ; (2.) when it 
ſon, may be of ſervice to produce ones own Copies ; and, (3.) laſtly, when 
there is Danger of being interrupted in Diſcourſe, or heard by Piece-meal. 

On the other hand, it is better to negotiate in Perſon, (1.) when a Man's 

Face is apt to ſtrike an Awe; as it generally does in diſcourſing with Infe- 

riors. (2.) In tender Points, where Direction may be taken by the Eye 

fixed upon the Countenance, how far to proceed: and, (3.) generally where 

a Man would reſerve to himſelf a liberty, either of diſowning or explain- 

The Perſons [4 In negotiating by others it is more prudent to chooſe plain Men, and 
2obecmp'sy'© ſuch as are likely to perform the Truft repoſed in them; and faithfully re- 
rg, 2 the Succeſs; than ſuch as are cunning at contriving, out of other Mens 
Iſineſs, ſomewhat of Honour or Advantage to themſelves ; and ſoften the 

Anſwer they bring back, in order to pleaſe. Employ alſo ſuch Perſons as 


affect the Buſineſs entruſted with them; for that is a Spur to Induſtry : and 
F | again, 
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again, ſuch as are fit for the thing they undertake; as bold Men for Ex- 
poſtulation; fair-fpoken Men for Perfuaſion; crafty Men for ſtrict Enquiry 
and Obſervation; refractory and ſomewhat abſurd Men where matters are 
not quite fair, Sc. Ufe alfo ſuch as you have fucceſsfully employ'd before; 
for this breeds Confidence; and they will endeavour to maintain the Opinion 
conceived of them. | | | | 

3. Tis more proper to found a Perfon at a diftance, than to fall directly Pirechons for 
upon the Point at firft ; ex you mean to confound and ſurprize him by negotiating to 
ſome ſhort Queſtion. It is better to negotiate with Men in purſuit, than .,. 
with thoſe who have obtained their Ends. If you negotiate with another 
upon Conditions, it is a principal Point who begins to perform firſt. This 
one cannot reaſonably demand of another; unleſs the Nature of the thi 
requires it to precede; or we can dextroufly perfuade the other, that he wil 
want our Aſſiſtance in fomething elſe; or unleſs ourfelves are accounted Men 
of great Veracity and Integrity. 


4. All Negotiating tends either to diſcover or to effect. Men diſcover The ways of 
themſelves either in Confidence, Paſſion, Surprize, or of Neceſſity, when moulding 
they want a proper Pretext. If you would mould a Man to your Turn, you 
muſt either well underſtand his Temper and Inclinations, and ſo lead him; or 
his Ends, and perfuade him; or his Weakneſs, and ſo awe him; or elſe 
you muſt win over thoſe that have greateſt Intereſt in him, and ſo govern 
him. | | 

5. In negotiating with fubtile and crafty Perſons, no regard muſt be had How to nego- 
to their Words; unleſs you have their Ends and Intentions to interpret them #iate with the 
by. It is alſo the beſt way to fay little to. them, and what they leaſt Crafty. 


Py 


expect. | 
| b. In all Negotiations of Difficulty, a Man muſt not hope to ſow and Diffcalr Ne- 


reap at once; but fhoulck prepare Buſineſs, that it may ripen by de- fre fr. 


ESSAT X. Of PLANTATIONS. 


x, r are eminent amongſt ancient and heroical Works. When plantations 
| the World was young it produced more Children; but now it is #ervical 

old, it produces fewer: for we may reckon new Plantations to be the Chil- 97** 

dren of more ancient Nations. I approve of thoſe Plantations where one 

People is not deſtroy'd to make room for another: otherwiſe it is an Extir- 

pation, nota Plantation. | | 


2. Planting of Countries reſembles the lanting of Woods; which is Haſty Profits. 


attended with a Loſs of twenty Years Profits, tho richly rewarded in the “e Bane of | 
end. And the chief Bane of Plantations has been the ſordid and haſty FO 
catching at Profit in the beginning. Quick Returns indeed are not to be 
neglected, ſo far as conſiſts with the Good of the Plantation, but no far- 
ther. | | 


3. "I 


® See the Doctrine of Buſineſs in the De Augment. Scientiar. SECT, XXIV. 


— K —— a 
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Nor to people 3. Tis baſe and unproſperous to plant with the Scum of a People, Out- 

0 9 laws and condemn'd Malefactors. This alſo corrupts and deſtroys the Co- 

| _ * © Jony 3 for ſuch profligate Wretches will live like Vagabonds, and not 
work; but commit Outrages, conſume Provifions, grow weary of the 
Place, and then write over to the Prejudice and Diſcredit of the Plan- 


tation. | 
The Trades to 4. Let the People carried over be chiefly Gardeners, Ploughmen, La- 


Plant with, pourers, Smiths, Carpenters, Joiners, Fiſhermen, Chirurgeons, Apothe- 


caries, Cooks, Bakers, Brewers, and the like. 
The Method 5. Firſt examine what kind of Eſculents and Potulents the Country 
of lng. cds ſpontaneouſly ; as Cheſnuts, Walnuts, Pine-apples, Olives, Dates, 
1 Cherries, wild Honey, and the like. Then conſider what kinds 

of eſculent things the Soil will produce within the Year ; as Parſnips, Car- 

rots, Onions, Cabbage, Radiſhes, Melons, Pompions, Cucumbers, Je- 
ruſalem-Artichoaks, Malz, Sc. Wheat, Barley, and Oats require too 

much Labour: but Peaſe and Beans may be begun with, both becauſe 

they require leſs Labour, and ſerve for Meat, as well as for Bread. Rice 
likewiſe yields a large Increaſe; and is alſo a kind of Meat. But there 

ſhould at firſt, be chiefly brought in, Plenty of Biſket, Oatmeal, Flower, 

Meal, c. to ſerve, till Bread may be procured upon the Spot. | 
The Beaſſs 6. For beaſts and Birds; take chiefly ſuch as are leaſt ſubject to Diſeaſes, 
rei and breed the faſteſt ; as Swine, Goats, Cocks and Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, 
i Houſe-doves, Rabbits, and the like. Fiſhing muſt be cloſely follow'd ; 
both for the Support of the Colony, and alſo for the Profit upon Expor- 
tation. 

TheHusband- 7. The Proviſions in a Plantation ſhould be almoſt as ſparingly diſtri- 
ee f buted, as in a beſieged Town; that is, by a certain Allowance. And let 
Lions. the main part of the Ground be converted to Gardens or Corn- fields, for 
raiſing a common Stock, to be preſerv'd in publick Granaries, and diſ- 

penſed in proportion; whilſt ſome Spots however remain for Particulars 

| to exerciſe their Induſtry upon. 

The Commo- 8. Conſider likewiſe what Commodities the Country naturally yields, that 
9 1 the Exportation thereof to the beſt Market, may help (as in the Caſe of 
TP Tobacco at Virginia) to defray the Charge of the Plantation: provided this 
be not, as we before obſerved, to the untimely Prejudice of the Colony. 

. Woods commonly abound in deſart Countries; and therefore Timber fit 

for Building, Shipping, and the like Uſes, may prove a capital Commo- 

dity. If there be Iron-ore, and Streams for Mills, Iron is an excellent 
Commodity where Wood abounds. The making of Bay-Salt by the Heat 

of the Sun ſhould be attempted, if the Climate be proper for it. The 
growing of vegetable Silk likewiſe. upon the Spot is a gainful Buſineſs. 

itch of all ſorts may be made where there is Plenty of Firs and Pines. So 

again, Drugs and Sweet-woods, where they are found, yield conſiderable 

Profit. Pot-aſhes likewiſe may be gainful; and other ung may be enquired 

after. But depend not too much upon Mines, eſpecially at firſt ; for Mines are 


very 
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very fallacious and expenſive, and by the pleaſing Hope they afford, apt | 
to Je the Planters ren in cog 3 C37” "0 F 

9. Let the Government of the Colony be committed to a ſingle Perſon, The Govern- 
aſſiſted with Council : and let them have Commiſſion to exerciſe Martial _— 2 
Laws, with ſome Limitation. Above all, let Men make that Advantage 
of being in the Wilderneſs, as to have God always, and his Service, be- 

fore their Eyes. The Government ſhould not depend upon too many 
Counſellors, and Undertakers in the Plantation ; but upon a moderate 

Number ; and thoſe rather of the Nobility and Gentry, than Merchants, 

who are too intent upon the preſent Gain. Let there be an abſolute Free- 

dom from Cuſtoms and Impoſts, till the Plantation be grown ſtrong : and 

full liberty of exporting Commodities to all parts allowed; unleſs there be 

fome weighty Reaſon to the contrary. | 

10. Let not the Colony be ſurcharged, by ſending Company after Com: The Colony 
pany ; but rather learn how they waſte ; and only ſend Supplies propor- fo 5 * ON 
tionably ; that the whole Number may live commodiouſly, without ſtrug- ; 
ling with Want. 

11. The building too near the Sea or Rivers, in marſhy and damp Pla- To build from 
ces, has proved very prejudicial to the Health of many Plantations : and che Ses. 
therefore, tho it may be ſometimes proper to begin in ſuch Places, for the 
Convenience of Carriage, and other Advantages ; yet build gradually up 
from the Water, towards the higher parts of the Country. It likewiſe 
| Imports the Health of the Plantation to have Plenty of Salt, for preſer- 
ving their Meat, which might otherwiſe often corrupt. 

12. When a Plantation is carried on among Savages, amuſe them not The native 
wholly with Trifles ; but oblige them by juſt and courteous Uſage ; tho 3 ay 
without abating of any neceſſary Guard. Neither procure their Favour by ** ** 779972: 
helping them to invade their Enemies : but to defend them when attack*d, 
may not be improper. Tis alſo of Uſe frequently to ſend over ſome of 
the Natives to the Mother-Country ; that they may there ſee a much bet- 
ter Way of kving than their own; and publiſh it to their Fellows at their 
Return. | 

13. When the Plantation is grown to ſome Strength, it will be time to When Women 
bring in Women; that the People may propagate within themſelves, and 41e 70 be ad- 
not always depend upon foreign Aſſiſtance. OG 

14. *Tis a moſt heinouſly wicked thing to forſake and abandon a Plan- 4 heinous 


tation once in Forwardneſs : for beſides the Diſhonour, tis mere Trea- . 
2 . . on an ad- 
chery, and being guilty of the Blood of many miſerable Men w. vexced Plan- 


. 5 : . E ra 
see more upon this Subject in the Author's Letter to King James, concerning the 


Planting of Ireland, Val. I. Supplem. V. See alſo the Prudent Stateſman, Vol. II. Sup- 
plem. XIII. | | 
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Ess AY XI. Of INNOVATIONS. 


Innovations 1. S the Births of living Creatures appear ill-ſhaped ar firſt ; ſo do 


prin ram all Innovations, which are the Births of Time: and as the firſt 


Time, Ennoblers of their Family generally out-ſhine their Deſcendants in Dig- 
nity ; ſo the firſt good Precedent is ſeldom equall'd by the Imitation of 
- Aﬀeer-ages. For Evil in human Nature has a natural Motion, which 
rows 7 ae We by Continuance : whilſt Good, as in all forced Motion, is 
3 at firſt. 
Medicine and 2. Certainly every Medicine is an Innovation; and he who will not ap- 
Time Innova ply new Remedies, muſt expect new Diſtempers: for Time is the greateſt 
TY nnovator. And if Time, of courſe, alters Things for the worſe, and 
Prudence and Induſtry ſhall not endeavour to alter them for the better, 
what End will there be of the Evil ? 
The Advan- g. Tt muſt be allow'd, that what is ſettled by Cuſtom, tho leſs good; 
rages yet at leaſt is ſuited to the Times; and that things, which have long rolled 
Change, Together, are joined as it were by Confederacy : whereas new things do not 
| fo well ſuit with old ; but tho they vleaſe by their Utility, yet diſturb 
by their Novelty and Non-conformity. And ſurely Novelties are like Stran- 
gers; more admired, and leſs favoured. | 
To be tenaci- 4. All this is true, if Time ſtood ſtill ; but on the contrary, it moves 
cious of Cu. conſtantly round: whence a ſtiff and obſtinate Retention of Cuſtom is as 
Fam as bun turbulent as Innovation 3 and they who ſuperſtitiouſly reverence ancient 
vation, Times, become a Scorn to the preſent. It were therefore proper for Men 
in their Innovations to imitate Time, which innovates greatly; but quiet- 
ly, by Degrees, and almoſt imperceptibly. And this 1s certain, that No- 
velty comes unexpected, and adds ſomething to one Man, and takes away 
from another ; whilſt he who receives Advantage by the Innovation, thanks 
Fortune and the Times: but he who is hurt by it, accuſes the Author of 
the Innovation. 2 
New Experi- g. Tis proper alſo not to try new Experiments in the political Body; 
berafblys # unleſs the Neceſſity be urgent, or the Utility evident: and take great 
in ga. Care that the Deſire of Reformation may occaſion the Change; and not 
the Deſire of the Change plead for Reformation. Again, let all Novel- 
ty, tho it cannot perhaps be rejected, yet be held ſuſpected. And laſtly, 
as the Scripture directs, Let us fiand upon the old Paths, and ſee and ast for 
the good Way, and walk therein. | | 


Es5ayv 
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ESS AT XII. Of FACTIONS or PARTIES. 


A 1 T is an erroneous Opinion, tho generally receiv*d, that a Prince in How to deal 
governing his People, or a great Perſon in conducting his Af- __ . 

fairs, ſhould have a principal regard to the prevailing Factions; as if this 

were a capital Point of Policy or Prudence. On the contrary, the pru- 

dential Talent is chiefly ſeen either in the Regulation of thoſe * which 

regard all Men equally, and wherein different Factions agree; or in ſoothing, 

reconciling, and treating with particular Perſons. The Conſideration of 

Factions is not however to be neglected. Men of low Fortune muſt, 

in their riſing, adhere to ſome Party: but the Great, who have Strength 

within themſelves, had better preſerve a Neutrality. And for Candidates 

to ſide ſo cautiouſly, as to ſeem of one Party without being obnoxious to 

the other, is finding a Way to Preferment thro the midſt of Factions. 

2. The lower and weaker Faction proves, generally, the firmer and more The Proce- 

laſting in Conjunction: and it is — found, that a few who are ob- _ 3 
ſtinate and reſolute, will in the end tire out and depreſs a more nume- | 
rous moderate Faction. When one Faction is extinguiſhed, the other 
ſubdivides : as the Faction of Lucullus and the Nobles continued vigorous 
for ſome time, againſt that of Pompey and Cæſar; but when the Autho- 
rity of the Senate and Nobles was ſunk, the Faction of Cæſar and Pompey 
ſoon broke. And the ſame holds in Civil, as well as Military Factions. 
Hence thoſe that are ſecond in Factions, often prove Principals when the 
Faction ſubdivides : But on the other hand, they frequently loſe all Power; 
for many a Man's Strength lies in Oppoſition z; and when that ceaſes, he 
preſently ſlackens. Tis no leſs remarkable than common, for Men that 
have gained their Ends, and ſeated themſelves in the Place they courted, 
to fide with the contrary Faction; thinking, perhaps, they are ſecure of the 
former Party, and are now prepared to purchaſe the other. | 

3. The Traitor in Faction generally ſucceeds beſt: for when matters Traitors in 
have long hung balancing, ſome one going over to the contrary ſide, caſts . len — 
the Scale, and obtains all the Thanks. To carry it evenly between wo ceceſH | 
Factions, does not always proceed from Moderation; but ſometimes from 
Subtilty; (as a Man is conſtantly trueſt to his own Ends) and expecting to 
make an Advantage of both Parties. In Haly they ſuſpect the Pope, when 
they have Padre commune frequently in their Mouths; and obſerve it as a 
Sign that he is bent upon aggrandizing his own Family. | 

4. Kings ſhould be very cautious of profeſſing and making themſelves Kings not o- 
of any Faction or Party with their Subjects: for Leagues of Confederacy Pen 10 ſide 
within the State are always deſtructive to Monarchies ; as introducing an Fan. 
Obligation ſuperior to that of Sovereignty, and making the King as one 


of us. 


X..a 5. When 
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Factions how g. When Factions are openly carried with a ſtrong Hand, tis a Sign of 
rg mnt 4 a declining Power in Princes; and greatly prejudices both their Authority 
and Buſineſs. The Motions of Factions, under Kings, ſhould be like the 
aſtronomical Motions of the inferior Orbs; where each Orb has its own 
proper Motion ; but in the mean time, they all quietly revolve with the 

higher Motion of the Primum Mobile x. | 


ESSAY XIII. Of SEDITIONS and TROUBLES. 


The Prognof- 1. HE Shepherds of the People ſhould underſtand the Prognoſticks of 
— 2 7 State-Tempeſts ; which are commonly greateſt when matters tend 
do an Equality: as the natural Tempeſts are greateſt about the Equinox. 
And as hollow Blaſts of Wind ſeemingly at a diſtance, and ſecret Swellings 
of the Sea, often precede a Storm ; the Caſe is parallel in the Storms of 
a State. Scandalous Libels ; licentious and reflecting Diſcourſes, flying 
thick and openly ; falſe Rumours every where ſpread, and greedily receiv'd, 
to the 2 of the Government, are certain Prognoſticks of Trou- 
bles. Virgil, in giving the Origin of Fame, makes her Siſter to the Giants z; 
as if Rumours were the Reliques of paſt Seditions : but they are alſo Pre- 
ludes of Seditions to enſue. It is however well obſerved, that ſeditious Tu- 
mults, and ſeditious Rumours, differ but as Brother and Siſter, Male and 
Female ; eſpecially when Matters are at ſuch a height, that the moſt me- 
ritorious Actions of the State, which ſhould give the greateſt Satisfaction, 

are miſconſtrued and traduced : for this ſhews the Envy to be great . 
Rumours, 2. But it does not follow, that becauſe theſe Rumours are a Sign of 
Sow beſt Jap. Troubles, therefore the ſuppreſſing of them with Severity is the Remedy; for 
preſſed. they generally vaniſh ſooneſt when deſpiſed : whereas the earneſt Endea- 

vour to check them, makes them laſt the longer. 

Farther Prog- 3. That kind of Obedience alſo, which, as Tacitus expreſſes it, is rea- 
_ 5 of Se- Jjer to interpret than execute the Commands of the governing Power; ſhould 
be ſuſpected b. To diſpute, canvaſs, and cavil with Commands, is at- 
tempting to ſhake off the Yoke, and offering at Diſobedience : eſpecially 
if in theſe Diſputes, they who are for the Direction, plead timorouſly and 
tenderly ; whilſt they that oppoſe it, ſpeak obſtinately and audaciouſly, 
Viz. 4. Again, (as Machiavel well obſerves) when Princes, who ought to act 
When Princes, - common Parents, fide with a Party; tis like the over-ſetting of a Boat 


= cm by too much weight on one ſide. This appear'd remarkably in the Caſe of 
| | : | Henry 


x See more upon this Subject, in the Sapientia Veterum, Vol. I. ad finem. Sect. 3, paſſim. 
See alſo the following Eſſay. | 
* Ille etiam cacos inflare Tumultus 
Sepe monet, Fraudeſque & operta tumeſcere Bella, 
2 Illam Terra parens, ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Ceo, Enceladeque Sororem 
Progen it. 


2 Conflata magna Invidia, ſex bene ſeu male Geſta premunt. 
v Erant in officio, ſed tamen qui mallent mandata Imperantium interpretari, quam exequi. 


I. 
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Henry the Third of France; who from the firſt, would enter the League for 
extirpating the Proteſtants z when the ſame League ſoon after turned 
againſt himſelf. For when the Authority of Princes is made but an Acceſ- 

ſary to a Cauſe, and another Bond ariſes ſtronger than that of Sovereign- 

ty, Kings begin to loſe their Authority. e 


» 


5. Again, when Diſcords, Quarrels and Factions, ſhew themſelves open- When they 


ly and audaciouſly ; *tis a Sign that the Reverence of Government is loft : A 


the ſuppoſed Motions of the Planets ; every one of them carried ſwiftly 
by the higheſt Mover, and ſlowly in their own Motion. Therefore when 
the Great move violently in their own particular; or as Tacitus expreſſes it, 
regardleſs of the ruling Power ©; *tis a Sign the Orbs are out of frame. 
For Reverence is the Girdle of Princes, given by God, who threatens to 
unlooſe it: I will looſen the Girdles of Kings. Laſtly, when any of the four 
Pillars of Government; viz. Religion, Fuſtice, Counſel, and Treaſure, are 
ſhaken or weaken'd, Men had need pray for fair Weather. But leaving 
theſe Prognoſticks to be farther illuſtrated by what follows; let us deſcend 
to examine, (1.) the Matter ; (2.) the Cauſes or Movers ; and (3.) the 
Remedies of Seditions. | 


6. The Matter of  Sedition is a Point to be well conſidered ; the ſureſt Tee Malter E 


Sedition, 


means to prevent Sedition, being (if the Times will allow it) to remove 
the Matter of them. For if there be Fewel prepared, tis not eaſy to ſay 
from what Quarter the Sparks ſnhall come to light it. The Matter of Se- 


dition is of two kinds; great Poverty and great Diſcontent. For certainly Poverty, 


there are as many Voices for Diſturbance, as there are ruined Eſtates and bro- 
ken Fortunes. Hence that Obſervation of Lucan, as to the State of Rome, 


a. little before the Civil War 4: for when War is deem'd advantagious, 


this is an infallible Sign of a State diſpoſed to Seditions and Troubles. 


And if the Indigence or diminiſhed Fortunes of the firſt Rank, be joined 
with the utmoſt Want and Neceſſity in the common People, the Danger 


is imminent and great: For the worſt Rebellions are thoſe of the Belly. 


their Re- 


| otions- - Ces 
or the Motions of the Great Perſons in a Government, ought to be as 


7. As for Diſaffections and Diſcontents, they are in the politick Body, £24 Piſcen. 


what malignant Humours are in the natural; apt to generate przternatural ***** 


Heats, and to inflame. And let no Prince meaſure his Danger by the Juft- 
neſs or Unjuſtneſs of theſe Diſaffections and Diſcontents; for that were to 
imagine the Vulgar too rational, who often ſpurn at their own Good : nor 
again by the ſmallneſs or greatneſs of the Grievances from whence the 


riſe ; ſince thoſe are the moſt dangerous Diſcontents, where the Fear is 


greater than the Feeling : for Feeling has Bounds, but Fear has none ©. Be- 
ſides, in great Oppreſſions, the things that provoke, at the fame time abate 


the Courage: but in Fears it is otherwiſe. Neither let any Prince or State 


light ly 


© Liberius quam ut Imperantium meminiſſent. 

4 Hinc Uſura vorax, rapidumque in tempore Fœnus, 
Hinc concuſſa Fides, & multis utile Bellum. 

© Dolendi modus, Timendi non item. 


— . . ECO 
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lightly eſteem a Diſcontent, for having raged long or often, without Pre- 
judice to the Government: for as every Vapour does not turn to a Storm; 


ſo Clouds, tho they often blow over, yet gather and fall in a Storm at 
laſt. 


The Cauſes of 8. The Cauſes of Sedition are, (1.) Innovation in Matters of Reli- 


Sedirion. gion; (2.) Taxes and Impoſts ; (3.) Alteration of Laws and Cuſtoms ; 
5 (4.) Violation of Immunities and Privileges; (g.) General Oppreſſion + 
(6.) the advancing of unworthy Perſons; (7.) Admiſſion of Foreigners; 
(8.) Dearths; (9.) the diſbanding of Soldiers without a Proviſion ; (10.) Fa- 
Ctions grown deſperate; and, (11.) in ſhort, whatever offends the People, 

ſo as to make them unite and conſpire together in a common Cauſe. 

Is Remedies. 9. As for Remedies, there are ſome general Preſervatives, which we ſhall 
here mention; but the juſt Cure is to be ſuited to the particular Diſeaſe , 
and muſt therefore be left to Council, rather than Precept. The firſt Re- 
medy or Prevention of Sedition, is, by all poſſible means, to remove its 

The Preven- material Cauſes, Poverty and Diſcontent *. To the removing of Poverty, 

den of be, tends, (1.) the opening and balancing of Trade; (2.) the introducing 


e and ſupporting of Artificers and Handicraftſmen; (3. ) the baniſhing of 


c. Sloth and Idleneſs; (4. ) the ſuppreſſing of Luxury and Profuſion by 


ſumptuary Laws; (5.) the improving of Huſbandry ; (6.) regulating the 
Prices of Commodities; (7.) moderating the Taxes, Duties, and the 


like. 


Preventing a 10. In general, Care muſt be had that a Surcharge of Inhabitants, in 


Surcharge of Times of Peace, when none are cut off by the Sword, do not over-grow the 
* Stock of the Kingdom, which ſhould maintain them. Nor are the People 
in this View to be eſtimated by Number only; for a ſmaller Number, that 

conſumes much, and gains little, wears out a State ſooner than a greater 

that lives ſparing, and lays up Money. And therefore an Over- proportion 

of Nobility and Gentry, ſoon impoveriſhes a State: fo likewiſe does a 

numerous Chevy for they bring nothing to the Stock. And the caſe is 

the ſame when more are bred Scholars, than the Civil Employs can main- 


tain. 

Trade conſiſt 11. We ſhould not omit, that as all Increaſe of publick Treafure muſt 
in three of Neceſſity ariſe from foreign Countries (for whatever is gain'd in one 
rn Place, is loſt in another) there are but three things which one Nation can 
ſell to another; viz. (1.) the natural Commodity ; (2.) the Manufacture; 

and (3.) the Carriage or Freight. So that if theſe three Wheels go well, 

Riches will flow as in a Spring-tide. And it often happens, according to 

the Poet's Obſervations, that the Manufacturing and Carriage exceed the 

Price of the Material, and prove more enriching to a State : as we ſee 

| by an eminent Example in the Dutch, who have the richeſt Mines above 


round of any Nation. 
| 12. Above 


F See above, F. 6, 7. 
Materiam ſuperabat Opus. 
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12. Above all things, good Policy muſt be uſed, to prevent the Trea- The Money of 
fure of a Kingdom from getting into few Hands; otherwiſe a State may 8 
ſtarve in the midſt of Wealth: for Money is, like Manure, unfruitful if groſſed. 
not ſpread. This is principally effected by ſuppreſſing, or at leaſt re- 
ſtraining thoſe great Devourers, Jury, Monopolies, exorbitant Paſturage, 
and the like. | i 
13. As for the removing of Di/contents; at leaſt the Dangers that might The removing 
ariſe from them; we muſt obſerve, that as every State has two kinds of / Diſcon- 
Subjects; viz. Nobles and Commons; if only one of theſe be diſcontent 
without the other, the Danger is not great; for the Vulgar are ſlow of 
Motion, unleſs excited by the Great: And again, the Great have little 
N unleſs the People be diſpoſed and ready to move of themſelves. 

But the Danger is impending when the, Great wait only for the troubling of 

the Waters, amongſt the Multitude ; that they may declare themſelves. 

The Poets feign, that the Gods conſpired to bind Jupiter; which he be- 

ing apprized of, by the Counſel of Pallas, ſent for Briareus, with his hun- 

dred Hands, to aſſiſt him. This Emblem doubtleſs admoniſhes Prin- 

* how ſafe and prudent it is for them to ſecure the Good-will of the 
'cople b. | 

I - *Tis a ſafe Way to indulge a moderate Liberty, for the Diſcontent to To give them 
evaporate ; provided it be not attended with Inſolence and Audacity: for“. 
to turn the Humours back, and make the Wound bleed inwards, endan- 
gers malignant Ulcers, and pernicious Impoſtumations. 

15. For ſoftening of enraged and malevolent Spirits, the Part of Epi- To feed Men 
metheus might well be transferr'd to Prometheus i; as there is no better Re- #17 Hopes. 
medy. Epimetheus, when he perceived Evils and Misfortunes fly out, at 
laſt clap'd on the Lid, and kept Hope in the bottom of the Box. Cer- 
tainly the political and artificial keeping up and cheriſhing of Hopes, and 
leading Men round from Hope to Hope, is one of the ftrongeſt Antidotes 
againſt the Poiſon of Diſcontent. And there is no ſurer Sign of a wiſe 
Government, and prudent Adminiſtration, . than where Mens Hearts are 
detained with Hopes, whilſt Satisfaction cannot be given: And again, 
where Matters are managed with ſuch Foreſight, that no Misfortune can 
happen ſo adverſe as not to have its Out-let of Hope. And this is the 
leſt difficult to provide for, becauſe Factions, as well as private Perſons, are 
apt to flatter themſelves; or at leaſt, to glory in more than they be- 
lieve. | 

16. It is, indeed, a common, but excellent Caution, for preventing To ſuffer no 
Danger from Diſcontent, that there be no fit Head or Leader whereto the #* __ of 
Diſaffected may reſort, and form a Body under his Protection. I under- pe 
ſtand by a fit Head or Leader, a Perſon of Nobility and Character, ac- 

ceptable to the Malecontents; who turn their Eyes upon him, and believe 
him diſcontented in his own particular. Such Perſons as theſe are either 
| to 


h See Vol. I. the Sapientia Veterum, Seft. 3. paſſim. 5 
Ses the Fable explained in the Sapientia Veterum, Sect. 1. 
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to be won over, and reconciled to the State, in a firm and ſolid manner; 
mo elſe to be oppoſed by others of the ſame Party, to divide the popular 

eem. | 

To ſow Di-. 15. It is generally conceived no bad Remedy, to divide and break Com- 
| 2 binations and Factions againſt the State, by ſetting them at variance with 
each other; or at leaſt by ſowing Diffidence among them : for it would 
be extremely hard upon Governments, if the Diſaffected to them ſhould 
continue entire and united; whilſt the Well- affected remain full of Diſ- 

ſentions. | | | 
Princes to be- 18. It is obſervable, that ingenious and ſharp Sayings falling inconſide- 
= e *rately from Princes, have ſometimes given Fire to Seditions. - Cæſar gave 

1 "himſelf a fatal Wound by that Saying, Scylla neſcivit Literas, didtare non 

potuit * For this ſingle Sentence cut off all the Hope before entertain'd 
by the People, that he would in time reſign the Dictatorſbip. Galba ruin'd 
himſelf by that Saying, Legi a te militem, non emi . For hence the Soldiers 
deſpaired of the Donatives. And Probus had no better Succeſs with that 
' Expreſſion, Si vixero non opus erit amplius Romano Imperio militibus tft. For 
this alſo was matter of Deſpair to the Soldiers; and there are many In- 
ſtances of the like kind. Certainly it concerns Princes in tender Points, 
and tickliſh times, to be cautious of what they ſay ; eſpecially in theſe 
ſhort Sentences, which fly abroad like Darts ; and are thought to proceed 
from their ſecret Intentions. But large Speeches are flatter things; and 
not ſo much regarded k. | | 

Kings to have 19. Laſtly, inſt all Events, let Kings have conſtantly near them, 

felett military certain Perſons of approved military Valour, for the quelling of Seditions 

— in their firſt Riſe; otherwiſe the Courts of Princes are in more Confuſion 

. waiting, Than is proper upon the firſt breaking out of Diſturbances : and the State 
| ' Jabours under that kind of Danger which Tacitus thus expreſſes. Such was 
the general Diſpoſition, that few durſi attempt the heinous Crime; more wiſhed 
mt; but all permitted it to be committedl. But let ſuch military Perſons be of 
great Fidelity, and high Eſteem, rather than factious or popular; and 
-alſo have a good Underſtanding with the other Great Men of the State: or 


elſe the Remedy is worſe than the Diſeaſe n. 


* That Scylla could not ditlare for want of Learning. 


+ That he did not buy, but raiſe the Army. 
1 If I live, the Roman Empire will have no farther need of Armies. 


See the Author's Collection of Apophthegms, Vol. I. Supplem. VI. 
1 Atque is habitus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum Facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes 


Paterentur. 55 3 
m See more upon this general Subject in the Sapientia Veterum, Vol, I. Supplem. VII. 


Sec. 3. paſſim. 
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gen AV. Of 1 Un TY in ReLicion, 


8 Reli on is mA chief Boi of Society, *tis pro chat iclelf Religion to be 
Relig be bou nd in the true Bonds of MY N Quar- kept within 
rels and D non about Religion were Evils unknown to the"HeathEns IE 
theif Religion confiſting” rather in Rites and Cerethoniies, than many fixed — 
Belief AA Ccnteden. For it is to conjecturẽ what kind of Faith they | 
had, when the chief Dodtors 2055 athers of their Church were the Poets. 
But it is an Attribute of the true God, that he is 4 x jealous God; atid there- 
fore his Wore a of no Mixture or Partner. We will therefore 
here 1 of che Unity of the Church; and confider, ( x.) hat are the 
Fruits 1 578. 2.) what the Limits; and (3.) what | e Means of pro- 
caring FR * f Unity (beſide bein " * * 
E princi ruits 0 m 1des its 1 ing Two Fruits of 
to 8000 n TED "be eſteem) "are two ; ing wy pln is Unity in Re- 
thgle Wi . Bog the np thoſe within. Fe or the forttier 5 gion. 
5 Certain! on ere 0 Schilmns "Ma the greateſt EN in the Garck ; 
ven greater n Corruption o lanners : - AS in the natural B 
Wade and Sofutions of © EM SON 
Whence nothing ſo much deters ſome Men from coming” into the Hereſies and 
Church, and drives others: out i of i it, as the Breach of Unity: and there- "x3 
85 Ke the times 7 come that ſome f Ecce i in De erte: 7 and others, 72 in the 


tare 5 Va continual ae in Neis a Gb not our.” 

3. St. Paul, Whoſe" ala 10 of ws 
ite, or chaſe wichour the. Church, aſks xc jon: 1f as Tifd , of an- non: of He- 
learned Perſon, enter, jour Oo PET bears gon ſpeak 9 erent fi 21 1555 
: "Tongues ;\ en ht "uot ſa af 2h 4? And Haafy, tis little | | „ to — 2 
Wien Athei heiſts, and pt 1 Þ Perforis , ſefuch 1 t Contenrions, and 7 
claſhing Opin ions in Religion. Fot chis tu 
1: es them 1 Zown in the Chair” of the Scorners. It may ſeem too 
Alu 6 12 5 Þ ben an EH. to Hiention .the following, Particular ; but 


988 


Jeſter, in zivin cl 5 Fo a fabulous Library, puts down, among 
other Books, one with this The Morris-Dance of Hereticks © for as 
every Mortis Hanger Has has his 5 ar ridiculous Motion, and defornied 
p zcfture of Body; 0 has every Heretick His peculiar dr and Defor- 
mity of Mind * wh ich cannot fail of be Hen Libertines, and 
Ai Politiciahs 3 "who" ate apt 15 fall into a t of Nr 


as 4. As for the Fruit of Unity, p redounding to thoſe within the Church; The Fruit of 


it is in one Word, Peace; w ich contains "innumerable Bleſſings : for i 3 2 ms * 
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eſtabliſnes Faith, and kindles Charity: and the outward Peace of the 
Church diſtils by degrees into internal Peace of Conſcience; and turns the 
Labours of Controverſy- Writers, into Books of Piety, and Devotion. 
The Limits of g. (2.) As for the Limits of Unity; to place theſe juſtly, is of great 
Unity. Importance to the whole of Religion. There appear to be two Extremes in 
| fixing them: For all mention of Peace is odious to Zealots. I it Peace, 
' Febu ? What haſt thou to do with Peace ? Follow me: as if Peace were no- 
thing, but Party all. On the other hand, certain-Perſons, lukewarm in the 
Cauſe of Religion, like the Laodiceans, think to dreſs up agreeable Sum- 
maries of Religion, by going in a middle way, ingeniouſly accommoda- 
ting Opinions, and acting as Reconcilers between God and Man. Both 
theſe Extremes are to be avoided 3 and may be, by clearly underſtanding 
and diſtinguiſhing between thoſe two Points of the Covenant of Chriſtians, 
laid down by our Saviour himſelf, which at firſt ſight ſeem to claſh ; viz. 
H that is not with us, is againſt us: and again, He that is not againſt us, is 
with us - that is, if the truly eſſential and fundamental Points of Religion, 
were juſtly. diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that are, not of Faith, 
but of probable Opinion, or pious Intention; and deſign'd for the fake 
of Order, and the Government of the Church. This may appear trivial 
to many; and a matter done already: but if done with leſs regard to Party, 
it would be more 3 "eceiv'd, | | 
Two' kinds of 6. Let Men beware of rending God's Church by two kinds of Con- 
* Controverſy troverſies: The one, when the Point controverted is ſmall and trifling, not 
2 N deſerving the Contention raiſed about it; but inflamed merely by Op- 
3 ; . poſition. For, as one of the Fathers ped? obſerv*d, the Coat of Chriſt 


_ viz. the : : 
lighter, was without Seam; but the Church's Veſture of various Colours then adds, 


Let the Variety of the Garment continue, and no Rent be made. For Unity 
and. Uniforwity are widely different. 67S 


1 
* 


and rbe more 7. The other kind of Controverſy is, when Subject has Weight, but is re- 
ſubtile. duced to too great Subtilty and Obſcurity ; ſo that it becomes a thing rather 
ingenious than ſubſtantial. A Man of Learning and Underſtanding may 
ſometimes. hear unſkiltul Perſons differ about a Queſtion, and ſee clearly 
that they think alike, and mean the ſame thing; tho they themſelves 
would never agree. And if this may ſametimes happen between Man and 
Man, where there is ſo little Diſparity of Judgment, is it not reaſonable 
to believe that God; who ſearches and knows the Heart, clearly perceives 
that frail Men, in ſome of their, Controverſies, think alike, and graciouſly 
accepts of both? The Nature and Character of ſuch Controverſies are ad- 
mirably expreſſed by St. Paul, in his Admonition and Precept about them: 
Avoid prophane and vain Bablings ; and Oppoſitions of Science, falſly ſo called. 
Men imagine Oppoſitions, which in reality do not exiſt; - and couch them 
in new Terms, which they make fo fixed and invariable, that tho the 
eaning ought to govern the Term, the Term here governs, the Mean-. 
ing“. oj : | : 


See the Novum Organum, Part I. Se. II. 
| 3 


8. There 
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8. There are alſo two falſe Unities; the one grounded upon an im- Two falſe 


plicit Ignorance 3 for all Colours will agree in the dark: The other 
pieced up of Expoſitions, directly contrary, in fundamental Points. 
For Truth and Falſhood are like the Iron and Clay in the Toes of. the 
Image that Nebuchadnezzar ſaw in a Dream: they may cleave, but not 
incorporate. | | 5 e 

9. (3.) For the Means of procuring Unity; let Men beware, whilſt the 


2 Unities. 


The Means of 


ſecure and guard an Unity of Religion, they do not diſſolve and demoliſh f r 


the Laws of Charity, and Society. There are but two Swords received 
amongſt Chriſtians, the Spiritual and Temporal ; and both have their Place 
and Office in propagating and protecting the Chriſtian Religion, But the 
third Sword, which is that of Mabomet, ſhould never be taken up; 
that is, Religion muſt never be propagated by War ; or the Conſciences 
of Men forced by ſanguinary Perſecutions; unleſs in Caſes of open Scan- 
dal, inſolent Blaſphemy, or Plots and Practices againſt the Civil State: 
much leſs to abet Seditions ; ſpirit. up Conſpiracies and Rebellions ; put 
the Sword into the Peoples Hands, and the like: all which manifeſt- 
ly tend to lefſen-the Authority, and ſubvert the Foundation of lawful 
Government, which is the Ordinance of God. For this is to break the firſt 
1 againſt the ſecond; and to conſider Chriſtians, ſo as to forget they 
are Men. - Tal | 


Unity. 


10. Lucretias, placing before his Eyes Agamemnon ſacrificing his own Perſecution, 
Daughter, exclaims, Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum / But what would mow 1 a 
he have ſaid, had he known of the Maſſacre in France; or the Powder- Plot of | 


in England? Surely he would then have been a greater Atheiſt and Epicurean 
than before! For as the temporal Sword is to be drawn with great Judgment 
and Circumſpection in the Cauſe of Religion; tis monſtrous to put it into 
the Peoples Hand. Let this be left to the Anabaptiſts, and other Furies. 
It was a great Blaſphemy, when the Devil ſaid, I will aſcend, and be like the 
moſt High : but it is a greater to perſonate God, and bring him in ſaying, 7 


will deſcend, and be like the Prince of Darkneſs yet what difference is there 


betwixt this, and making the Cauſe of Religion deſcend headlong to the 
cruel and execrable Acts of murthering Princes, maſlacring People, and 
ſubverting States? Surely this is like bringing down the Holy Ghoſt in 
the Form of a Vulture or a Raven, inſtead of a Dove ! or like hoiſting 
the Flag of Pyrates and Aſſaſſins on board the Ship of the Church! Ir is 
therefore juſt, and required by the Neceſſity of the Times, that the 
Church by its Doctrine and Decrees ; Princes by their Sword; and all 
Learning, both religious and moral, ſhould endeavour, as by their Mer- 
cury-Rod, to charm down and confine to the infernal Regions, for ever, 
all Facts and Opinions tending to encourage and ſupport theſe Practices; 
as in good meaſure has been already done. It were to be wiſhed, that in 


Councils convened upon the Affair of Religion, this Admonition of the 
Apoſtle hung up to open View; The Wraib of Man worketh not the 


Could er Religion lead to ſo much III! 
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brought the Empire firſt into France; a Charles that brought it 
firſt into Spain; why ſhould not Great: Britain have its Turn ? 
But to lay aſide all that may favour of Fume or Fancy, and to 
freak Solids : 4 War with Spain is a great Work ; it requires ſtrong Ma- 


terials and active Motions. ' He who ſays otherwiſe is zealous ; but not 


2 to Knowledge. Yet Spain is no ſuch Giant: and he who thinks 
a great Over-match for this Kingdom, aſſiſted as it is, and may be, 


z no Aſſay- maſter; but takes Greatneſs of Kingdoms according to 
their Bulk and Currency; and not according to their intrinſick Value. 


Altho, therefore, I had wholly ſequeſtred my Thoughts from Civil Affairs; 


yet becauſe tis a new Caſe, and concerns my Country infinitely, I obtain d 

of my ſelf to ſet down, out of lon continued Experience in Buſineſd of 
State, and great Converſation in of Policy. and Hiſtory, -whiat 
I thought pertinent to this Buſineſs ; and in all ility preſent it to your 
© Highneſs ;. hoping that at leaſt you will diſcern'the' Strength of my Affe 
ction, thro the Weakneſs of my Abilities: for the Spamard has a good Pro- 
a verb; - There is no Heat of Affection but is Joined with Joms Laleneſs of Brain d. 


3 3 . BHAI 
This Piece was dedicated to Prince charles i in the Teas 1624, | 
1 De Suaris ſi exppre con la calentura... 
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4 Diſcourſe of WAR, &c. Sec, J. 


8 E ET. 1 
Of the juſt CaysEs of War. 


required; Us a puſt e 1 Dita 
2 viſi Va prydegt C 1 
SF I will % tt juſtify the 2 hg . lance 


Forces; * a, ropoſe a Variety of Sn 1 the Choice; but not 
adviſe che Choice; 1 r that were for a Writing of this Nature : nor 
is it a Subject within the Level of my teh 31 = in effect, a 
S er to the, preſent Occurrences?, 

ars, ot ambitious ,; predatp 
the Tribugal.o fi gg's Juſtice, en there 7 no Spelz on Earth to 
determine 12 C And they = as Civil Pleas, Plains or Defences. 
There are — three juſt Grounds of a War with Spain; one upon 
to and two upon Defence. Solomon ſays, A Cord of three is not eaſily 
broken: but eſpecially when every one of theſe Lines will hold ſingle by 
itſelf. 1 They are » ag (1.) the Recovery 2 the Palatinate; (2.) a fre 
Fear of the Suhverfpon,of our - Ci tes an r ubver- 
ſion of or Ch 2 Laden, Fos 3 in the b 232 14 300 laſt 
Grounds of War, I ſhall make it _ that preventive Wars upon juſt 
Fears, are true Defenſives; as — upon actual Invaſions: and again, 
chat. defenſive Wars for Religion, are weſt n tho offenſive War 

Religion are ſeldom. or never to pff unleſs they; have. ſome 

ture pf Civil Titles. But all chat 1 Jhall 15 n this Argument, 
i Thee in d benen, which with « Sad dis eay be fo 
in arge Wo 

11.3. — the-Juſtice of the-Quarrel,, the recayery of the Palati- 
aste; J shall not go Crd. ast0.diſcufs the Ri t. of. the; ar of Bobe 
ia hich if freed from Doubt on our; Part, chere is no Colour nor Sha- 

dlayrimby:the Palasinate Mould be retained; the raviſhing whereof Was a 
mere Excurſion of the firſt: Wrong, and a double Injuſtice. Be T do not 
take my elf to be ſo perfect in the Cuſtoms, Tranfactions Privileges 

of, om of Habamia, as to treat this Part pr rly : and will not 
offer atewhat: Leannor maſter. Xet this-I, muſt —— tively, and reſo- 
utely s that tis impuſſible an elective Monarchy. Fauld be be. ſo free and 

no more than tis pſſihle for a Father to have 


y, are f Appeal to 


zahſalute A8. an iet 

or full Poꝰ-er — in an adopted Son, as in a natural one : . 
Tate 2 then a civil. And again, that receiyed Maxim 
en and infallible; here #5, noching more ggrecable to Nature, 


"oo that 7. unge frould be di Holved. by the | ſame means they were conflituted, 
80 


1 The third Part was not publiſhed. 


Set. I. A Diſcourſe of WAR, &c. 169 
So that if the Part of the People or State be ſomewhat in the Election, 

you cannot make them Cyphers in the Privation or Tranſlation. 2 

4. If it be ſaid that this is a dangerous Opinion for the Pope, Emperor, The Judg- 
and elective Kings; true, *tis a dangerous, and ought to be a dangerous 1, %, 
Opinion, to ſuch perſonal Popes, Emperors, or elective Kings, as ſhall clear. 
tranſcend their Limits, and become tyrannical : but it is a ſafe and ſound 
Opinion for their Sees, Empires, and Kingdoms; and for themſelves alſo, 

if they be wife : For a Plenitude of Power is a Plenitude of Commotion . 
But the chief Reaſon why I do not ſearch into this Point is, becauſe I need 

it not. And in handling the Right of a War, I am unwilling to inter- 
mix doubtful Matter with that which is out of doubt. For as in capital 
Cauſes, where but one Man's Life is in queſtion, the Evidence ought to 
be clear; ſo much the more in a Judgment upon a War, which is capital 
to thouſands. I ſuppoſe therefore the worſt ; that the offenſive War upon 
Bohemia had been unjuſt ; and then put the Caſe: which is no ſooner put 
than reſolved ; if not enwrapped, but ſtated plainly and perſpicuouſly. 

5. *Tis this. An offenſive War is made, which is unjuſt in the Aggreſſor; The Caſe fa- 
the Proſecution and Courſe of the War, carries the Defendant to invade the . 
ancient and undoubted Patrimony of the firſt Agreſſor, who is now turned 
Defendant : ſhall he fit down, and not put himſelf in defence ? Or if he 
be diſpoſſeſſed, ſhall he not make a War for the Recovery? No Man is fo 


poor of Judgment as to affirm it. 


6. The Caſtle of Cadmus was taken, and the City of Ti hebes itſelf in- Exemplified. 


veſted by Phoebidas the Lacedemonian, inſidiouſly, and in Violation of the 
League: the Proceſs of this Action drew on a Re- ſurprize of the Caſtle by 
the Thebans, a Recovery of the Town, and a Current of the War, even 
to the Walls of Sparta. I demand, Was the Defence of the City of Sparta, 
and the Expulſion of the Thebans out of the ancient Laconian Territories 
unjuſt? The ſharing of that part of the Dutchy of Milan, which lies upon 
the River of Adda, by the Yenetians, upon Contract with the French, was 
an ambitious and unjuſt Purchaſe. This Wheel ſet on going, poured a 
War upon the Yenetians with ſuch a Tempeſt, that Padua and Trevigi were 
taken from them, and all their Dominions upon the Continent of Z7aly 
abandoned, and they confined within the Salt Waters. 1 5. 

7. Will any Man ſay, that the memorable Recovery and Defence of 
Padua, when the Gentlemen of Venice, unuſed to Wars, but from the 
Love of their Country became brave and martial the firſt Day; and ſo 
likewiſe the re- obtaining of Trevigi, and the reſt of their Dominions, 
was matter of ſcruple, whether juſt or no; becauſe it aroſe from a Quarrel 
ill begun? The War of the Duke of Urbin, Nephew to Pope Julius 
the Second, when he made himſelf Head of the Spaniſh Mutineers, was 
as unjuſt as unjuſt could be; a Support of deſperate Rebels; an Invaſion 
of St. Peter's Patrimony; and what you will. The Courſe of this War 
fell upon the Loſs of Urbin itſelf, which was the Dute's undoubted Right; 


7 Plenitudo poteſtatis, eſt plenitudo tempeſlatis. | 
Vo r. II. 2 yet 


——— 2 — - 


Wars are Re- 
venges and 
Reparations, 


The Title of 
Proſcription. 


The Seat of a © 
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et in this Caſe no Penitentiory, tho he had enjoin'd him ever fo ſtrict 
enance to expiate his firſt Offence, would have counſelled him to have 

given over the Purſuit of his Right for Urbiz ; which afterwards he proſ- 
perouſly re-obtained, and has tranſmitted: to his Family to this Day. No- 
thing more unjuſt than the Invaſion of the Spaniſh Armada in eighty-eight 
upon our Seas ; for our Land was Holy Land to them ; they might not 
touch it: ſhall I ſay therefore, that the Defence of Lisbon, or Cales, af- 
terwards, was unjuſt ? ” | 

8. There are thouſands of Examples; but it were unneceſſary to produce 
them in an undoubful Caſe. The Reaſon is plain; Wars are Revenges 
and Reparations. But Revenges are not infinite ; but according to the 
meafure of the firſt Wrong. Therefore when a voluntary offenſive War, 
by the Deſign or Fortune of the War, is turned to a neceffary defenſive 

ar, the Scene of the Tragedy is changed; and it is a newaAct to begin. 
For the particular Actions of War, tho complicated in Fact, are yet ſe- 
parate and diſtinct in Right; like cro/s Suits in Civil Pleas, which are 
ſometimes both of them juſt. But this is fo clear as to need no farther 
Proof. Let if in things ſo clear, it were fit to ſpeak of more or leſs clear 
in our pr Cauſe; tis the more clear on our part, becauſe the Poſſeſ- 
fion of Bohemia is ſettled with the Emperor. For tho it be true, that 


there is no compen/ation of Injuries ; yet were there ſomewhat more Colour to 


detain the Palatinate, as in the Nature of a Recovery, in Value or Com- 
ion, if Bohemia had been loſt, or were ftill the Seat of the War. 
9. As for the Title of Proſcription or Forfeiture, wherein the Empe- 
ror, upon the matter, has been Judge and Party, and juſticed himfelf; God 
forbid but that it ſhould well endure an Appeal to a War. For certainly 
the Court of Heaven is as well a Chancery to ſave and debar Forfeitures, as. 
a Court of Common-Law to decide Rights: and there would be Work 
enough in Germany, Haly, and other Parts, if imperial Forfeitures ſhould 
go for good Titles. And thus much for the fi Ground of a War with 
Spain, being in the Nature of a Plain for the Recovery of the Palatinats ; 
omitting: here, what might be the Seed of a larger Diſcourſe, and is verified 
by a Number of Examples; that whatever is gained by an abuſive Treaty, 
ought to be reſtored to the full. We ſee the daily Experience of this in 
Civil Pleas 3 and the Images of great things are beſt ſeen contracted in 
ſmall Glaſſes. Thus all Prezorian. Courts, if any of the Parties be enter- 
tained or laid afleep, under Pretence of Arbitrement or Accord; and the 
other Party, during that time, cautelouſty gets the Start and Advantage 
at Common-Law, tho it be to Judgment and Execution; yet the Pretorian 
Court reſtores all things to their former State, without any reſpect to ſuch 
Eviction or Diſpoſſeſſion. ; | = 
10. Laſtly, let there be no Miſtake 3 as if when I ſpeak of a War 


War free after fox the Recovery of the Palatinaze, I meant that it muſt be directly 


Iadic lion. 


upon that Place: for look into the Fecial Law, and all Examples, and it 
will be found, without Scruple, that after a Legation for Recovery, and a 
Refuſal, and a Denunciation or Indiction of a Far, the War is no ore 
| OM” © confined 
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confined to the Place of the Quarrel; but leſt at large, and to choice, as 
Opportunities and Advantages ſhall invite. | | 
II. 1x. To proceed, therefore, to the ſecond Ground of a War with Spain; = ome | 
we have ſet it down to be, 4 juſt Fear of the Subverſion of our Civil State. war, _— 
So that the War is not for the Palaiinate only, but for Exgland, Scotland, juſt Fear. 
Ireland, our King, our Prince, our Nation, and all that we have. Where- 
in two things are to be proved : the one, that a 90 Fear, without an 
actual Invaſion or Offence, is a ſufficient Ground of War; and in the na- 
ture of a true Defenſive: the other, that we have, with regard to Spain, 
Cauſe of juſt Fear. I ſay, juſt Fear: for as the Civilians well define, 
that the legal Fear, in private Cauſes, is @ juſt Fear in a conragious Mau; 
ſo in publick Cauſes, there is @ juſt Fear in a couragious Senate * ; not out of 
Umbrages, light Jealouſies, or Apprehenſions afar off, but out of clear 
Fore-ſight of imminent Danger. | 

12. As to the former Propoſition, tis proper to hear what Time ſays. Exemplifed. 
Thucydides, in his Hiſtory of the great Pelopouurfiaun War, ſets down in 
Plain Terms, that the true Cauſe of that War was the over-growing 
Greatneſs of the Athenians; and the Fear that the Lacedemonzans Rood in 
thereby : and doubts not to call it a Neceſſity impoſed upon the Lacede- 
moniaus of a War; which are the Words a a mere Defenſive : adding 
that the other Caſes were but ſpecious and popular. The trueſt Cauſe of this 
War, the leaſt voiced, I conceive to haue been this, that the Athenians being 
grown great, to the terror of the Lacedemonians, impaſed unau them 4 Me- 
ceſſity of a War : but the Cauſes voiced abroad were theſe, &c. | 

13. Sulpitius Galba, the Conſul, when he perſuaded the Romans to a 
preventive War, with the later Philip, King of Macedon, in regard of the 
great Preparations which Philip had then on foot, and his Deſigns to ruin 
| ary of the Confederates of the Romanus, confidently ſays, that they who 
took it for an offenſive War, underſtood not the State of the Queſtion. 
Ze ſeem to me, O Romans, not to underſtand, that the Conſultation before 
you is not, whether you fhall have War or Peace; (for Philip will take care 
| you ſhall be uo Chonſers, who prepares a mighty War both by Land and Sea ;) 
but whether you ſhall tranſport the War into Macedon, or receive it into Italy. 
Antiochus, when he incited Prufias, King of Buhynia, at that time in 
League with the Romans, to join with him in War againſt them, ſets be- 
fore him a juſt Fear of the -over-ſpreading Greatnefs of the Romans; com- 
paring it to a Fire that continually ſpread from Kingdom to Kingdom: 
laying that the Romans came 40 pull down all Kingdoms, and make the State 
of Rome an wniverſal Monarchy ; that Philip and Nabis were already 
ruin d, and now was his turn to be aſſailed; ſo that as every State lay next to 
the other that was oppreſſed, ſo the Fire perpetually ſpread. Where it is to be 
well noted, that towards ambitious States, which aſpire to great Monar- 
chies, and ſeek upon all Occaſions to enlarge their Dominions, all par- 
ticular Fears grow and multiply from a View of the general Courſes and 

t Juſtus metus, qui cadit in conflantem virum. "Ih | 

uv Juſtus metus, qui cadit in conſtantem Senatum. 
| 5 Practice 
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Practice of ſuch States. Therefore in Deliberations of War againſt the 
Turk, it has been often, with great Judgment, maintain*d, that Chriſtian 
Princes and States have always a ſufficient Ground of an invaſive War 
againſt the Enemy; not for 5 Cauſe of Religion, but upon a juſt Fear; 
as it is a fundamental Law, in the Turkiſb Empire, that they may without 
any other Provocation make War upon Chriſtendom, for the Propaga- 
tion of their Law; ſo that the Chriſtians lie under a perpetual Dread of a 
War from them; and therefore they may at all times be upon the preventive. 
Strengthened 14. Demoſthenes derided Wars which are not preventive; comparing thoſe 


by Authori- that make them to Country-Fellows in a Fencing-School, who never 


m—_ parry till the Thruſt is given. You Athenians make War with Philip, as 
ignorant Ruſfticks fence; for with them, he that gets a Hit, direfaly falls to 
. guarding againſt another in the ſame place; and if hit again in a different place, 
thither his Guard goes likewiſe ; but has neither the Skill nor Intention to fore- 
ſee the Stroke, nor to guard againſt it. | | 
15. Clinias the Candian, in Plato, ſpeaks deſperately and wildly, as if 
there were no ſuch thing as Peace between Nations ; but that every Nation 
only waits its Advantage to make War upon another. Yet in this extra- 
vagant Speech thus much may have a civil Conſtruction; that every State 
ought to ſtand upon its Guard, and rather prevent, than be prevented. 
The Words are theſe ; I bat Men generally mean by Peace, is but a naked 
and empty Name : the Truth is, that all States are ever at a ſecret War. I 
know that this is the Objection, not the Deciſion ; and is afterwards 
confuted : yet it bears thus much of Truth, that if the general Malignity 
and Prediſpoſition to War, which he falſly repreſents to be in all Nations, 
is produced and extended to a juſt Fear of being oppreſſed, then it is no 
more a true Peace, but the Name of a Peace. 
By ibe Policy 16. The Opinion of Iphicrates, the Athenian, demands not ſo much as a 
of the wiſeft juſt Fear to a War; but rather approaches the Opinion of Clinias ; as if 
Natins. "There were among Nations a Brooding of a War; and that there is no ſure 
League, but a want of Power to hurt. For in the Treaty of Peace with 
the Lacedemonians, he ſpeaks plain, and tells them; There could be no true 
and ſecure Peace, except the Lacedemonians yielded to thoſe things, which, 
when granted, it would be no longer in their Power to hurt the Athenians, tho. 
they would. And to ſay truth, if we mark it well, this was in all Hiſtory 
the main Piece of Wiſdom, in ſtrong and prudent Councils, to be on per- 
petual Watch, that the States about them ſhould neither by Approach, 
nor by Increaſe of Dominion, nor by ruining-Confederates, nor by block- 
ing of Trade, nor by any the like means, have it in their Power to annoy 
the State; and whenever any ſuch Cauſe did but appear, immediately to buy 
it out with War; and never to take up Peace at Credit, and upon Inte- 
Princes, 17. Tis freſh in every ones Memory, how that Triumvirate of Kings, 
Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, and Charles V. * 
and King of Spain, were in their times ſo provident, as that ſcarce a Palm 


of Ground could be got by either, but the other two would do their beſt 
1 0 | | to. 


m 


1 
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to ſet the Balance of Europe upright again. And the like Diligence was 
uſed in the Age before, by that * (where with Guicciardine begins his 
Hiſtory, and makes it, as it were, the Calendar of the good Days of Italy) 
which was contracted between Ferdinando, King of Naples, Lorenzo of Me- 
dici, Potentate of Florence, and Lodovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, deſign'd 
chiefly againſt the growing Power of the Venetians; yet ſo as the Confede- 
rates had a perpetual Eye upon one another, that none of them ſhould over- 
top. And however ſome School-men, (otherwiſe revered Men, yet fitter 
to guide Pen-knives than Swords, ) ſeem preciſely to ſtand upon it, that 
every offenſive War muſt be a Revenge, that preſuppoſes a Precedent, Aſ- 
fault, or Injury; yet they do not deſcend to this Point, of a juſt Fear: 
nor are they of Authority to judge the Queſtion againſt all the Precedents. 
of Time. For certainly as long as Men are Men, the Sons of Prometheus, 
and not of Epimetbeus v, and as long as Reaſon is Reaſon, a juſt Fear will 
be a juſt Cauſe of a preventive War: but eſpecially if it be part of the 
Cafe, that there is a Nation manifeſtly detected aſpiring to Monarchy and 
new Acquiſitions ; then other States cannot be juſtly accuſed for not wait- 
ing the firſt Blow; or for not accepting Polyphemus*'s Courteſy to be the 
laſt that ſhall be eaten up. | 
18. Nay, in that Paſſage of Plato, above cited, a juſt Fear is juſtified 
for a Cauſe of an invaſive War; tho the Fear proceed not from the Fault 
of the Foreign State to be attacked: for it is there inſinuated, that if a 
State, thro the Diſtemper of its own Body, fears Seditions, and inte- 
ſtine Troubles, in its own Bowels, it may diſcharge its ill Humours, 
by a foreign War, for a Cure. And this kind of Cure was tender*d 
by Faſper Coligni, Admiral of France, to Charles IX. of that Kingdom; 
when by a vigorous and forcible Perſuaſion, he moved him to a War upon 
Flanders, for the better extinguiſhing the Civil Wars of France. _ 

19. But neither was the Counſel profperous, nor will I maintain the Divines. 
Poſition ; for I never ſet Politicks againſt Ethicts; eſpecially as true Erbicks 
are but like a Hand-maid to Divinity and Religion. St. Thomas,. who had 
the largeſt Heart of all the School-Divines, bends his Style chiefly againſt 
the depraved Paſſions which reign in the making of Wars; ſpeaking thus 
out of St. Auguſtine : The Defire of Injuring, the Cruelty of Revenge, an impla- 
cable Spirit, the Savageneſs of Rebellion, the Thirſt of Rule, &c. are all juſtly 
blamed in Wars. And the ſame St. Thomas, in his own Text, defining the 
juſt Cauſes of a War, leaves it upon very general Terms thus: A juſt Cauſe 
is required in War; and that the Invaded, thro ſome Fault, ſhould have deſer- 
ved the Invaſion. And ſo much for the firft Propoſition, that a juſt Fear ij a. 
juſt Cauſe of a War and that a preventive War is a true defenſive. 

20. The /econd or minor Propoſition was; that this Kingdom has. a juſt Cauſe That Britain 
tu fear an Overthrow from Spain. And here it is true, that Fears are ever has 4 juf 
fen in dimmer Lights than Facts: as on the other ſide, Fears are often 5g no 
repreſented in ſuch an imaginary manner, as rather to dazzle Mens Eyes, 
than open them. I will therefore ſpeak as the Subject requires; that is, 

| 5 | probably, 


®. See the Fable of Prometheus, in the Sapientia Veterum, Sect. I. Fab. 2, 


— rage non 
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probably, moderately, and briefly ; without deducing theſe Fears to pre- 
ſent Occurrences; bur point only at general Grounds, leaving the reſt to 
more ſecret Coumſels. | | f 

Is it nothing, that the Crown of Spain has enlarged its Bounds, within 


ſing Power of this laſt ſix- ſcore Years, much more than the Ortomans ? I ſpeak not of 


Spain, 


The Eye of 
Spain pon 
England, 
from without. 


Matches or Unions, but of Arms, Occupations, and Invaſions. Granada, 
Naples, Milan, Portugal, the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; all theſe are actual 
Addftions to that Crown. They had a mind to French Britain, and the 
tower part of Picardy and Piedmont ; but they have let fall their Bit. 
They have, at this Day, ſuch a hovering Poſſeſſion of the Yaltoline, as a 
Hobby has over a Lark ; and the Palatinate is in their Talons: ſo that no- 
thing is more manifeſt, than that Spain runs a Race of Empire; whilſt all 
other States of Chriſtendom in effect ftand ftill. Look next into the Ti- 
tles whereby they have acquired, and now hold theſe new Portions of 
their Crown; and you will find them of ſo many Varieties, and ſuch 
Natures, as may, to ſpeak with due reſpect, be eafily minted ; and ſuch as 
can hardly at any time be wanting: and, therefore, ſo many new Conqueſts 
and Purchaſes; ſo many Strokes of the Alaram-Bcl of Fear, and awaki 

to other Nations. And the Facility of the Titles, which hand over head 
have ſerved their turn, rings the Peal ſo much the tharper and the louder. 
21. Shall we deſcend from their general Difpoſttion of enlarging their 
Dominions, to the particular Diſpoſition and Eye of Apperice, which 
they have had towards us? They have now twice fought to pofſefs them- 
ſelves of this Kingdom of England; once by Marriage with Queen Mary, 
and again by Conqueſt in exghry-eight ; when their Forces by Sea and Land 
were not infertor to thoſe they have now. And at that time, the Counſel 
and Deſign of Spam was by many Advertiſements reveal'd and laid open 
to be, that they found the War upon the Low-Countries fo churliſn and 
tedious, that they grew to a Reſolution, that as long as England remain'd 
able to ſuccour thoſe Countries, they ſhould but conſume themſelves in an 
endleſs War; and therefore there was no other way, but to invade and 
depreſs England, which was as a Back of Steel to the Flemmings. And 
who can warrant that the ſame Counſel and Defign will not return again? 
So that we are ina ſtrange Dilemma of Danger: for if we ſuffer the Flem- 
mings to be rumed ; they are our Out-work, and we fhall remain naked 
and difmantled : if we ſuecour them firongly, as we ought, and ſet them 
upon their Feet, and do not withal weaken Spam, we hazard changing the 
Scene of the War, and turning it upon Feland or England : like Rheums and 
Defluxions, which, if you apply a ſtrong Repercuſſive to the Part affected, 
and do not take away the "Cauſe, will fhift and ſoon fall upon another. 


They have alſo twice invaded treland ; once under the Pope's Banner, 


when they were defeated by the Lord Gray : and afterwards in their own 
Name, when they were defeated by the Lord Mountjoy. And let this ſuf- 
fice for a Tafte of their Diſpoſition towards us. 

22. But it will be ſaid, this is an Almanact᷑ for the old Year: ſince eighty- 


eight all has been well; and that Spain has not invaded this Kingdom, tho 


highly 
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highly provoked by two ſeveral Invaſions from us. Tis true; but then 
conſider, that immediately after eighty-eight, they were long embroiPd in 
the Protection of the League of France, whereby they had their Hands 
full: and after being brought extreme low, by their vaſt and continual En- 
terprizes, they were forced to be quiet, that they might take Breath, and 
make Reparations upon their former Waſtes. But now of late, things 
ſeem to come on apace to their former State; nay, with far greater Diſ- 
advantage to us: for now that they have almoſt continued, and, as it were, 
arched their Dominions from Milan, by the Faltoline and Palatinate, to the 
Low-Countries , we ſee how they thirſt and pant after the utter Ruin of 
thoſe States ; having the German Nation almoſt in Contempt, and fearing 
little Oppoſition, except from England. whereby either we muſt ſuffer the 
Dutch to be ruined, to our manifeſt Prejudice; or put it to the hazard that 
Spain will throw at the faireſt. 


23. Neither is the Point of internal Danger, which grows upon us, to Their Prafti- 


ces within, 


be forgot ; viz. that the Papiſts in England are become more knotted, 
both in Dependance towards Spain, and among themſelves, than they have 
been. Where again comes to be remember'd the Caſe of eighty-eight ; for 
then alſo it appear'd by diverſe ſecret Letters, that the Deſign of Spain was, 
for ſome Years before the Invaſion, to prepare a Party in this Kingdom that 
ſhould adhere to the Foreigner at his coming. And they bragged that they 
doubted not but to abuſe, and lay aſleep, the * and Council of England, 
as to their having any fear of the Papiſts here; 
State would caſt but an Eye, and look about to ſee, whether there were any 
eminent Head of that Party, under whom it might unite itſelf; and finding 
none worth the thinking on, reſt ſecure, and take no Apprehenſion; where- 
as they meant, they ſaid, to deal with the People, and Particulars, by 
Reconcilements, and Confeſſions, and ſecret Promiſes, and regarded not 
Heads of Party. | 

24. And this was the true Reaſon, why after that the Seminaries began 
to bloſſom, and to make Miſſions into England, which was about the three 
and twentieth Year of Queen Elizabeth, (at which time alſo was the firft Suſ- 
picion of the Spaniſh Invaſion,) then, and not before, grew the ſharp and 
fevere Laws againſt the Papiſts. And therefore the Papiſts may do well to 
change their Thanks; and as they thank Spain for their Favours, thank 
them for their Dangers and Miſeries, if they ſhould fall upon them : for 


nothing ever made their Caſe ſo bad as the Hope of the Greatneſs of Spain; 


which adding Reaſon of State to Matter of Conſcience and Religion, whet 
the Laws againft them. And this Caſe alfo ſeems to return again, at this 
time; except the Clemency of his Majeſty, and the State, ſuper-abound ; 
as, for my part, I wiſh it ſhould : and that the Proceedings towards them 
may rather tend to Security, and Proviſion, and Point of State, than to 
Perſecution for Religion. Bur to conclude ; theſe things, briefly touched, 
may ſerve as in a Subject conjectural and future, to repreſent how juſt a 


Cauſe of Fear this Kingdom may have of Spain omitting, as was faid 
| 25. The 


before, all prefent and more ſecrer Occurrences. 


> 


or they knew, they ſaid, the 
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III. 25. The third Ground of a War with Spain, I have ſet down to be, 


ound of the a juſt Fear of the Subverſion of our Church and Religion. This Point needs 
ar, | 


not to be long dwelt upon: For if the War be defenſive, as I have prov'd 
it to be, no Man will doubt, that a defenſive War againſt a Foreigner for 
Religion is lawſul. Of an offenſive War, there is more Diſpute. But no 
Man will doubt, if the Pope, or King of Spain, fhould demand us to forſake 
our Religion upon Pain of a War, whether it were as unjuſt a Demand, as 
the Perſians made to the Grecians of Land and Water; or the Ammonites 


to the Iſtaclites of their right Eyes. And we ſee all the Heathens ſtyled 


their defenſive Wars, pro aris & focis ; placing their Altars before their 
Hearths. So that tis in vain to ſpeak farther of this. Only we muſt fay, 
that the Fear of the Subverſion of our Religion from Spain, is the more 


Juſt, becauſe all other Catholick Princes and States content themſelves to 


maintain their Religion within their own Dominions, and meddle not with 
the Subjects of other States; whereas the Practice of Spain has been, both 
in Charles the Fifth's time, and in the time of the League in France, by 
War, and now with us by Conditions of Treaty, to intermeddle with fo- 
reign States; and to declare themſelves Protectors General of the Catho- 
licks, all over the World. As if the Crown of Spain intended to plant the 


Pope's Law by Arms; as the Ottomans do the Law of Mahomer. And 


thus much concerning the firſt main Point, of juſtifying the Quarrel. 


** 


SECT. II. 
Of the Fox c requiſite to a WaR. 


The Forces 1. HE ſecond main Part of what I propoſe, is to balance the Forces 
ballanced be. between Spain and us. And this alſo tends to no more than what the 
* King may do. For what he may do, is of two kinds: what he 
may do as juft ; and what he may do as polſible. Of the one I have already 
ſpoke; and of the other I am now to ſpeak. | | 
Spain not an 2. I ſaid Spain was no ſuch Giant: and yet if he were a Giant, it will 
Over-match be but as between David and Goliath; for God is on our fide. But to leave all 


Arguments that are fu tural, and to ſpeak in a human and politick 
Seb, I am led to NE he Spain 1s no del for England, 1 that 
which leads all Men; viz. Experience and Reaſon. And with Experience 
I will begin; for there begins all Reaſon. | 

3. Is it Fortune, ſhall we think, that in all Actions of War or Arms, great 
and ſmall, which have happened theſe many Years, ever ſince Spain and Eng- 
land have had Debates, that the Engliſb upon all Encounters have perpetu- 
ally come off with Honour, and the better? Tis not Fortune ſure ; ſhe is 
not ſo conſtant. There is ſomewhat in the Nation, and natural Courage of 
the People, or ſome ſuch thing. I will make a brief Liſt of the — 
| | 5 


— 
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lars themſelves, in the ſtrict Way of hiſtorical Truth. This were a fit 
Speech, you will ſay, for a General at the Head of an Army, going to join 
Battel: yes; and it is no leſs fit to be ſpoke at the Head a, a Council, 
upon a Deliberation of Entring into a War. Neither do I ſpeak this to 
diſparage the Spaniſh Nation, which I take to be of the beſt Soldiers in 
Europe : But that redounds to our Honour, if we ſtill have had the better 
of them... | 


4. In the Year 1578, was that famous Lammas-day which buried the The Bartel of 
Reputation of Don Jobn of Auſtria; himſelf not ſurviving long after. Rimenant, 


177 


Don John, being ſuperior in Forces, aſſiſted by the Prince of Parma, Mon- in 1578. 


dragon, Manſell, and other the beſt Commanders of Spain, confident of 
Victory, charged the Army of the States near Rimenant, bravely and furi- 
ouſly at the firſt; but after a Fight maintain'd for the Space of a whole Day, 
he was repulſed, and forced to retreat, with great Slaughter of his Men; 
whereby the Courſe of his farther Enterprizes was wholly ſtopped : and this 
chiefly by the Courage and Virtue of the Engliſh and Scotiſo Troops, un- 
der the Conduct of Sir John Norris, and Sir Robert Stuart. Which Troops 
came to the Army but the Day before; harraſſed with a long and weariſome 
March: when the Soldiers, more ſenſible of a little Heat of the Sun, than 
of any cold Fear of Death, threw aſide their Armour and fought in their 
Shirts. And as it was generally conceived, had it not been that the Count 
of Boſſu was ſlack in charging the Spaniards upon their Retreat, this Fight 
had ended in an abſolute Defeat. But it was enough to chaſtize Don John 
for his inſid ious Treaty of Peace, wherewith he had abuſed the States at his 
firſt coming. And the Fortune of the Day may be the better aſcribed to 


the Service of the Engliſh and Scotch, by comparing this Charge near 


Rimenant, where the Engliſh and Scotch were in great Numbers, with the 
like Charge given by Don John, half a Year before at Gemblours, where the 
Succeſs was contrary : there being at that time in the Army but a Handful 
of Engliſh and Scotch ; and they put into Confuſion by their own Horſe. 


5. The firſt Dart of War, which was thrown from Spain or Rome, upon Ireland in- 


the Kingdom of Ireland, was in the Year 1580; for the Deſign of Stately vaded by the 
blew over into Africk; and the Attempt of Sanders and Fitz-Maurice had a Per in 2550 


Spice of Madneſs. In that Year /reland was invaded by Spaniſh and Italian 
Forces, under the Pope's Banner, and the Conduct of San Jo/epho, to the 
Number of 700, or more, who landed at Smerwick in Kerry. A poor 
Number it was to conquer /reland to the Pope's Uſe; for their Deſign was 
no leſs: but withal they brought Arms 4 5000 Men above their own 
Number, intending to arm ſo many of the Rebels of Ireland. And 


their Purpoſe was, to fortify themſelves in ſome ſtrong Place of the wild and 


deſolate Country, and there to neſtle till greater Succours came; they being 
haſten'd to this Enterprize upon a ſpecial Reaſon of State, not proper to the 
Enterprize itſelf ; which was by the Invaſion of Ireland, and the Noiſe 
thereof, to trouble the Council of England; and to make a Diverſion of cer- 
tain Aids, that were then preparing from hence for the Low Countries. They 
choſe a Place where they erected a Fort, which they called Fort del Or; and 

OL: . Aa from 
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| from thence they bolted like Beaſts of the Foreſt, ſometimes into the 
Woods and Faſtneſſes; and ſometimes back again to their Den. Soon after, 
Siege was laid to the Fort, by the Lord Gray, then Deputy, with a ſmaller 
Number than thoſe within the Fort ; adventurouſly indeed : but haſte was 
made to attack them before the Rebels came in to them. After a Siege of 
four Days only, and two or three Sallies, with loſs on their part, they who 
- ſhould have made good the Fort for ſome Months, till now Succours came 
from Spain, or at leaſt from the Rebels of Ireland, yielded themſelves with- 
out Conditions. And as there were not in the Engliſh Army enough to 
keep every Man a Priſoner ; and as alſo the Deputy expected inſtantly to 
be attacked by the Rebels ; and again, as there were no Barks to put them 
into, and ſend them away by Sea ; they were all put to the Sword : with 
which _ Elizabeth was afterwards much diſpleaſed. | 
The Retreat 6. In the Year 1582, was that memorable Retreat of Gaunt ; than which 
of Gaunt, in there has not been an Exploit of War more celebrated. For in the true 
15% Judgment of military Men, honourable Retreats are no way inferior to 
brave Charges ; as having leſs of Fortune ; more of Diſcipline; and as 
much of Valour. There were to the Number of three hundred Horſe, 
and as many thouſand Foot, Engliſh, commanded by Sir Jobn Norris, 
charged by the Prince of Parma, coming upon them with ſeven thouſand 
Horle ; beſides that the whole Army of the Spaniards was ready to march. 
Nevertheleſs, Sir John Norris maintained a Retreat without Difarray, for 
the ſpace of ſome Miles, to the City of Gaunt, with leſs Loſs of Men 
than the Enemy: the Duke of Anjou, and the Prince of Orange, beholding 
this noble Action from the Walls of Gaunt, as in a Theatre, with great 
Admiration. | ; 

The Taking of +, In the Year 1585, followed the proſperous Expedition of Drake and 
8 Carlile into the Weſt-Indies ; in which I ſet aſide the taking of S. Jago 
in u. and S. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, as Surprizes rather than Encounters. But 
that of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had wing of our coming, and 
had put themſelves in their full Strength, was one of the hotteſt Services, 
and moſt dangerous. Aſſaults, that has been known. For the Acceſs of the 
Town was only by a Neck of Land, between the Sea on the one part, and 
the Harbour-Water, or inner Sea, on the other ; fortified clear over with 

a ſtrong Rampart and Barricado ; ſo that upon the Aſcent of our Men, 

they had both great Ordnance and ſmall Shot, that thundered and ſhower'd [ 

upon them from the Rampart in the Front, and from the Gallies that lay 
at Sea in Flank. And yet they forced the Paſſage, and won the Town; 
tho likewiſe very well mann'd. 5 4 

air Francis 8. As to che E 
Drake's Ex- ſtroying of the Spaniſo Shipping and Proviſion upon their own Coaſt; as 


pedirion 4- I cannot ſay that there intervened in that Enterprize any ſharp Fight, or 

— in Encounter; ſo nevertheleſs it ſtrangely diſcovered, either that Spain is ve- | 

15867. weak at home, or very ſlow to move; when they ſuffered a ſmall ; 
90 Fleer of Engliſh to make an hoſtile Invaſion, or Incurſion, upon their Ha- N 


/ 
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fire, ſink, and carry away at the leaſt, ten thouſand Ton of their great 
Shipping, beſides fifty or fixty of their ſmaller Veſſels 3 and that in the 
Sight, and under the Command of their Forts, and almoſt under the Eye of 
their great Admiral, the beſt Commander of Spain by Sea, the Marquis 
de Santa Cruz ; without ever diſputing it by any Fight of importance. I 
remember Drake, in the vaunting Stile of a Soldier, would call this Enter- 
prize, the Singeing of the King of Spain's Beard. 

9. The Enterprize of eighty-eight deſerves to be dwelt upon a little The Spaniſh 
more fully, as being a Miracle of Time. There was armed from Spain in 28 5 
the Year 1588, the greateſt Navy that ever floated upon the Sea: for tho 
there have been far greater Fleets in number; yet for the Bulk and Build- 
ing of the Ships, with the Furniture of great Ordnance and Proviſions, there 
never was the like. The Deſign was not to make an Invaſion only, but an 
utter Conqueſt of this Kingdom. The Number of Veſſels was one hun- 
dred and thirty; whereof Galliafſes and Galleons ſeventy-two; the reſt 
ſtately Ships, like Floating-Caſtles, mann'd with thirty thouſand Soldiers 
and Mariners. This Navy was the Preparation of five whole Years at the 
- leaſt. It repoſed itſelf alſo upon divine Aſſiſtance; for it received ſpecial 
Bleſſing from Pope Sixtus; and was deſign'd as an Apoſtolical Miſſion for 
reducing this Kingdom to the Obedience of the See of Rome. And in 
farther token of this holy Warfare, there were among the reſt of theſe 
Ships, twelve, called by the Names of the twelve Apoſtles. But it was 
truly conceived, that this Kindom of England could never be overwhelm'd, 
except the Land-waters came into the Sea-tides. Whence there was alſo 
in Readineſs in Flanders, a mighty ſtrong Army of Land Forces, to the 
Number of fifty thouſand veteran Soldiers, under the Conduct of the Duke 
of Parma, the beſt Commander, next the French King Henry IV. of his 
time. Theſe were deſign'd to join with the Forces at Sea; there bei 
prepared a Number of flat-bottom*d Boats to tranſport the Land-Forces, 
under the Wing and Convoy of the great Navy: For they queſtion'd 
not, but the Navy ſhould be abſolute Maſter of the Seas. Againſt theſe 
Forces were prepared on our part, to the Number of near one hundred 
Ships; not ſo great of Bulk indeed, but of a more nimble Motion, and 
more ſerviceable ; beſides a leſs Fleet of thirty Ships, for the Cuſto- 
dy of the narrow Seas. There were alſo in Readineſs at Land, two Ar- 
mies; beſides other Forces, to the Number of ten thouſand, diſperſed 
among the Coaſt- Towns in the Southern Parts. The two Armies were 
appointed ; one of them conſiſting of twenty-five thouſand Horſe and 
Foot, for repulſing the Enemy at their landing ; and the other, of twenty- 
five thouſand, for Safeguard and Attendance about the Court and Queen's 
Perſon. There were alſo other dormant Muſters of Soldiers throughout 
all the Parts'of the Kingdom, that were put in Readineſs, but not drawn 
together. The two Armies were aſſign'd to the leading of two Generals, 
noble Perſons, but both of them rather Courtiers, and aſſured to the State, 
than martial Men; yet lined and aſſiſted with ſubordinate Commanders of 
great Experience and Valour. | | 
a ha As 1 = 10. The 
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Sail from the yo, The Spaniſh Navy ſet fail from the Groyne in May, and was diſper- 


Groyne, 


Anchor at 
Calais. 


performed in France. And again, tis manifeſt that the Dake did his beſt 


| fed and driven back by Weather. Our Fleet ſet out ſomewhar later from 


Plymouth, and bore up towards the Coaſt of Spain, to have engaged the 
Spaniſh Navy; but partly by reaſon of contrary Winds, partly upon Ad- 
vertiſement that the Spaniards were gone back, and upon ſome Suſpicion 
alſo that they might paſs by, towards the Coaſt of England, whilſt we were 
ſeeking them afar off; it returned to Plymouth about the middle of July. At 
that time came more confident Advice, tho falſe, not only to the Lord 
Admiral, but to the Court, that the Spaniards could not poſſibly come for- 
ward that Year : whereupon our Fleet was upon the Point of diſbanding, 
and many of our Men gone aſhore : at which very time the invincible Ar- 
mada, for ſo it was called, in a Spaniſh Oſtentation throughout Europe, was 
diſcovered upon the Weſtern Coaſt. It was a kind of Surprize ; becauſe 


our Ships were ready to ſeparate. Nevertheleſs the Admiral, with ſuch 


Ships only as could be got ready, made out towards them; but fo that of 
a hundred Ships, there came ſcarce thirty to work. However, with theſe, 
and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet upon them, and gave them the Chaſe. 
But the Spaniards for want of Courage, which they called want of Com- 
miſſion, declined the Fight; caſting themſelves continually into Rounds, 
their ſtrongeſt Ships walling in the reſt; and in that manner they made a 
flying Retreat towards Calais. For five or fix Days we purſued them cloſe, 
fought with them continually, made great Slaughter of their Men, took 


two of their great Ships, and gave diverſe others of their Ships their Death's 


Wounds, whereof they ſoon after funk and periſhed ; and, in a word, 
diſtreſſed them almoſt in the Nature of a Defeat: ourſelves in the mean 
time receiving little or no Hurt. | | 

11. Near Calais the Spaniards anchored ; expecting their Land Forces, 
which came not. It was afterwards alledged, that the Duke of Parma ar- 
tificially delay*d his coming: but this was a Pretence, Og out by the 
Spaniards; partly upon a Spaniſh Envy againſt that Duke, being an Ita- 
lian, and his Son a Competitor to Portugal; but chiefly to fave the mon- 
ſtrous Scorn and Diſreputation, which they and their Nation received by 
the Succeſs of this Enterprize. Therefore their Colours and Excuſes 
were, that their General by Sea had a limited Commiſſion, not to fight 
till the Land Forces were come in: and that the Duke of Parma had par- 
ticular Reaches and Ends of his own, under hand, to croſs the Deſign. 
But it was both a ſtrange Commiſſion, and a ſtrange Obedience to a Com- 
miſſion, for Men in the midſt of their own Blood, and being ſo furiouſly 
attacked, 'to hold their Hands, contrary to the Laws of Nature, and Ne- 
ceſſity. And as for the Duke of Parma, he was reaſonably well tempted 
to be true to that Enterprize, by no leſs Promiſe than to be made a feuda- 


tory, or beneficiary King of England; under the Seignory, in chief, of the 


Pope, and the Protection of the King of Spain. Beſides, it appeared 


that the Duke of Parma held his Place long after in the Favour and Truſt 


of the King of Spain, by the great Employments and Services that he 
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to come down, and to put to Sea. The Truth was, that the Spaniſh Na- 
vy, upon thoſe Proofs of Fight which they had with the Engliſb, finding 
how much Damage they had received, and how little Hurt they did, by 
reaſon of the Activity and low Building of our Ships, and the Skill of 
our Sea-men; and beirg alſo commanded by a General of ſmall Courage 
and Experience; and having loſt at the firſt, two of their braveſt Com- 
manders at Sea, Petro de Valdez, and Michael de Oquenda; durſt not ven- 
ture a Sea-fight, but reſted wholly upon the Land Enterprize. 
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12. On the other ſide, the tranſporting of the Land Forces failed in the Fail of their 
very Foundation: for whereas the Council of Spain made full Account, Land- Forces. 


that their Navy ſhould be Maſter of the Sea ; and therefore able to guard 
and protect the Veſſels of Tranſportation ; when it fell out, to the con- 
trary, that the great Navy was diſtreſſed, and had enough to do to fave 
itſelf ; and again, that the Hollanders impriſoned their Land Forces with a 
brave Fleet of thirty Sail, excellently well appointed : Things, I fay, 
being in this State; it came to paſs, that the Duke of Parma muſt have 
flown, if he would have come into England; for he could get neither Bark 
nor Mariner to put to Sea. Yet it is certain, that the Duke looked till 
for the Return of the Armada; even at that time when they were wan- 
dering upon the Northern Seas. 


13. But the Armada, which we left anchor'd at Calais, was from thence, Chaſed ſrem 
as Sir Walter Rawleigh uſed prettily to fay, ſuddenly driven away with &raveling. 


Squibs ; for it was no more than a Stratagem of Fire-boats; manleſs, and 
ſent upon them by the favour of the Wind in the Night- time, that put 
them into ſuch Terror, that they cut their Cables, and left their Anchors 
behind. After they had hovered ſome two or three Days about Graveling, 
they were there again beaten in a great Fight; when our ſecond Fleet, 
which kept the narrow Seas, was come in and join'd to our main Fleet. 
Then the Spaniards falling into farther Terror, and finding alſo diverſe of 
their Ships every Day to fink, loſt all Courage; and inſtead of coming 
up into the Thames for London, as their Deſign was, fled on towards the 


North, to ſeek their Fortunes; being ſtill chaſed by the Engliſh Navy at 


their Heels, till we were obliged to give them over for want of Powder. 


14. The Breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure; neither Their Defeat. 


durſt they as Invaders land in Ireland; but only ennobled ſome of the 
Coaſts thereof with Shipwrecks. And ſo making Northward aloof, as 
long as they had any Suſpicion of being purſued ; at laſt, when they were 


out of reach, they turned, and croſſed the Ocean to Spain; having loſt 


fourſcore of their Ships, and the greater part of their Men: And this: 


was the End of that Sea-Giant, the invincible Armada which having not 
ſo much as fired a Cottage of ours at Land, nor taken a Coek- boat of 
ours at Sea, wandered thro the Wilderneſs of the Northern Seas; and ac- 


cording to the Curſe in Scripture, came out againſt us one way, and fled 
from us ſeven ways Serving only to make good the Judgment of an 
Aſtrologer, long before given, Octuageſimus oftavus mirabilis annus or ra- 


ther, to make good, even to the Aſtoniſnment of all Poſterity, the won- 


derful 
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derfu! Judgments of God, commonly poured down upon vaſt and proud 

Aſpirings. 1 | 
Spain inva- 15, In the Year enſuing, viz. 1589, we gave the Spaniards no Breath, 
” ws but turned . and invaded the Main of Spain. In which Enter- 
1589. prize, altho we failed of our End, which was to ſettle Don Antonio in the 
Kingdom of Portugal ; yet a Man ſhall hardly meet with an Action that 
better reveals the great Secret of the Power of Spain which well ſought 
into, will be found rather to conſiſt in a veteran Army ever on Foot, in 
one part or other of Chriſtendom, than in the Strength of their Dominions 
and Provinces. For what can be more ſtrange, or more to the Diſcredit of 
the Power of the Spaniard upon the Continent, than that with an Army of 
eleven thouſand Engliſh Land Soldiers, and a Fleet of twenty-ſix Ships of 
War, beſides ſome weak Veſſels for Tranſportation, we ſhould within the 
compaſs of two Months, have won one Town of Importance by Scalado; bat- 
tered and aſſaulted another; overthrown great Forces in the Field, and this 
under the Diſadvantage of a Bridge ſtrongly barricadoed ; landed our Ar- 
my in three ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom ; marched ſeven Days in the 
Heart of the Country ; lodged three Nights in the Suburbs of the princi- 
City; beat their Forces into the Gates thereof; poſſeſſed two Frontier 
_ - and came off, after all, with ſmall Loſs of Men, otherwiſe than 
by Sickneſs? And it was verily thought, that had it not been for four 
great Disfavours of the Voyage; viz. the failing in ſundry Proviſions that 
were promiſed, eſpecially Cannon for Battery; the vain Hopes of Don 
Antonio, concerning the People of the Country coming in to his Aid; the 
Diſappointment of the Fleet, that was directed to come up the River of 
Lisbon; and the Diſeaſes which ſpread in the Army, by reaſon of the 
Heat of the Seaſon, and of the Soldiers Irregularity in Diet; the Enter- 
prize had ſucceeded, and Lisbon been carried. But however, it gives Proof 
to the World, that an Invaſion of a few Engliſh upon Spain, may have a 

Juſt Hope of Victory, at leaſt of Paſſport to depart ſafely. 

The Fight of 16. In the Year 1591, was that memorable Fight of an Engliſb Ship, call- 
Sir Richard eꝗ the Revenge, under the Command of Sir Richard Greenvil ; memorable 
_—_— even beyond Credit, or to the height of ſome heroical Fable: and tho it were 
of theRe- a Defeat, yet it exceeded a Victory; being like the Act of Sampſon, that 
venge, in killed more Men at his Death, than in all the time of his Life. This 
1591. Ship, for the ſpace of fifteen Hours, ſtood like a Stag among Hounds at 
Bay 3 and was ſieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen great Ships of 
Spain, part of a Navy of fifty- five Ships in all; the reſt, like Abet- 
tors, looking on afar off, And Amon the fifteen Ships that fought, the 
great S. Philippo was one; a Ship of fifteen hundred Ton, Prince of the 
twelve Sea Apoftles, but glad to be ſhifted off from the Revenge. This 
brave Ship, the Revenge, being mann'd only with two hundred Soldiers and 
Mariners, whereof eighty lay fick, yet after a 1 maintained ſo many 
Hours, and two Ships of the Enemy ſunk by her ſide, beſides many others 
torn and battered, and great Slaughter of Men, never came to be enter'd, 
but was taken by Compoſition; the Enemies themſclves having in Ad- 
| | | | miration 
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miration the Virtue of the Commander, and the whole Tragedy of that 
Ship. 

17. In the Year 1596, was the ſecond Invaſion that we made upon the 
main Territories of Spain; proſperouſly atchieved by that worthy and fa- 


mous Robert Earl of Eſex, in conſort with the noble Earl of Nottingham, © 
then Admiral. This Expedition was like Lightning; for in the ſpace of 


fourteen Hours the King of Spain's Navy was deftroy'd, and the 
Town of Cadiz taken. The Navy was no leſs than fifty tall Ships; be- 
ſides twenty Gallies to attend them. The Ships were preſently beaten, 
and put to flight, with ſuch Terror that the Spaniards in the end were their 
own Executioners; and fired them all with. their own Hands. The Gal- 
lies, by the benefit of the Shores and Shallows, got away. The Town 
was a fair, ſtrong, rich and well built City ; famous in Antiquity, and 


now moſt ſpoken. of for this Diſaſter. It was mann'd with four thouſand 


Foot, and ſome four hundred Horſe. It was ſacked and burned; tho great 
Clemency was uſed towards the Inhabitants. But what is no leſs ſtrange 


than the ſudden Victory, was the great Patience of the Spaniards ; who 
tho we ſtay*d upon the Place diverſe Days, yet never offered us any Play 
then; nor ever put us in Suit by any Action of Revenge, or Reparation 


at any time after. 
18. In the Year 1600, was the Battel of Newport, in the Low-Countries, 
where the Armies of the Arch-Duke and the States, tried 1t out by a juſt 


Conteſt. This was the only Battel fought in thoſe Countries for many 


Years before. Battels in the French Wars have been frequent, but in the 
Wars of Flanders rare; as the Nature of a Defenſive War requires. The For- 
ces of both Armies were not much unequal : that of the States ſomewhat 


exceeded in number; but this again was compenſated by the quality of the 
Soldiers: for thoſe of the Spaniard were of the Flower of all their Forces. 
The Arch- Duke was the Aſſailant and Preventer; and reaped the Fruit of 


his Diligence and Celerity. For _ certain Companies of Scotiſh 
Men, to the Number of eight hundred, ſent to make good a Paſs, and 


thereby ſevered from the Body of the Army; he cut them all in Pie- 


ces: for they, like a brave Infantry, when they could make no honourable 
Retreat, and would take no diſhonourable Flight, made good the Place 
with their Lives. This Entrance of the Battel whet the Courage of the 
Spaniards, tho it blunted their Swords; ſo that they came proudly on, 
confident to defeat the whole Army. The Encounter of the main Battel 


which followed, was a juſt Encounter; not haſtening to a ſudden Rout ; - 


nor the Fortune of the Day reſting upon a few former Ranks; but fought 
out to the Proof by ſeveral Squadrons; and not without Variety of Suc- 
ceſs; heret pede pes, den/uſque viro- vir. There fell out an Error in the 
Dutch Army, by the over haſty Medley of ſome of their Men with the 
Enemy's; which hinder'd the playing of their great Ordnance : but the 
End was, that the Spaniards were utterly defeated; and near five thouſand 
of their Men in the Fight, and in the Execution, ſlain and taken; among 
whom were many of the principal Perſons of their Army. . The Honour 


o. 
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of the Day was, both by the Enemy and the Dutch themſelves, aſcribed to 


the Engliſh; of whom Sir Francis Vere, in a private Commentary which he 


wrote of that Service, teſtifies, - that of fifteen hundred in Number; for 
they were no more; eight hundred were lain in the Field: and what is 


almoſt incredible, in a Dey of Victory, of the remaining ſeven hundred, 


two Men only came off unhurt. Sir Francis Vere himſelf had the principal 
Honour of the Service; to whom the Prince of Orange tranſmitted the 
Direction of the Army for that Day; and in the next Place Sir Horace 
Here, his Brother, who was the Principal in the active Part. The Service 
alſo of Sir Edward Cecil, Sir Fohn. Ogle, and diverſe other brave Gentle- 
men, was eminent. | | : 


19. In the Year 1601, followed the Battel of King ſale in Ireland. 


Nan By this Spaniſh Invaſion of Ireland, which was in September that V ear, one 


1601. 


may gueſs how long a Spaniard will live on j/þ Ground; which is four 


Months at the moſt. For they had all the Advantages in the World ; 


and no Man would have thought, conſidering the ſmall Forces employed 


* againſt them, that they could have been driven out ſoon. They obtain'd, 


without Reſiſtance, in the End of September, the Town of King /ale ; 
a ſmall Garriſon, of one hundred and fifty Engliſo, leaving the Town upon 
the Spaniards Approach; and the Townſmen receiving the Foreigners as 
Friends. The Number of Spaniards that put themſelves into King ſale, 
was two thouſand veteran Soldiers; under the Command of Don John 


d' Aquila, a Man of good Valour. The Town was ſtrong of itſelf ; nei- 


+. 


ther wanted there any Induſtry to fortify it on all Parts, and make it tenable, 

according to the Skill and Diſcipline of the Spaniſb Fortification. At that 

time the Rebels were proud, being encouraged upon former Succeſſes ; for 
the then Deputy, the Lord Mountjoy, and Sir George Carew, Preſident of 

Munſter, had performed diverſe good Services to their Prejudice; yet the 

Defeat they had given the Engliſb at Black-water, not long before, and the 

Treaty with the Earl of Ehex, was yet freſh in their Memory, 

20. The Deputy loſt no time, but made haſte to have recovered the 

Town before new Succours came, and fat down before it in October; and 

laid ſiege to it three Winter Months or more: during which time, Sallies 

were made by the Spaniards ; but they were beat back with Loſs. In Ja- 

nuary came freſh Succours from Spain; to the number of two thouſand 

more, under the Conduct of Alonzo d' Ocampo. Upon the Comforts of 


theſe Succours, Tirone and Odonnell drew up their Forces together, to the 
number of ſeven thouſand, - beſides the Spaniſh Regiments, and took the 
Field; reſolved to relieve the Town, and to give the Engliſb Battel. Here 
then was the Caſe: an Army of Engliſh, of ſome fix thouſand, waſted 
and tired with a long Winter's Siege, engaged in the midſt, between an 
Arm 1 a 

one ſide; and a Town ſtrong in Fortification, and ſtrong in Men, on the 
other. But what was the Event? This, that after the Iriſb and Spaniſb 
Forces had come on, and ſhewed themſelves in ſome Bravery ; they were 
content to give the Engliſh the Honour of charging them firit : and when 


ſumber than themſelves, freſh and in Vigour, on the 


=. 
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it came to the Charge, there appeared no difference between the Valour of 
the /ri/hRebels, and the Spaniards ; but that the one ran away before they 
were charged, and the other ſoon after. 

21. Again, the Spaniards that werè in the Town had ſo well remember'd 
their Loffes, in their former Sallies, that the Confidence of an Army, 
which came for their Deliverance, could not draw them out again. There 
ſucceeded an abſolute Victory for the Engliſh, with the Slaughter of above 
two thouſand of the Enemy; the taking of nine Enſigns, whereof ſix 
were Spaniſh ; and the taking of the Spaniſh General, 4 Ocampo, Priſo- 
ner: and this with the Loſs of ſo few of the Engliſb as is ſcarce credible ; 
being, as has been rather confidently than credibly reported, but of one 
Man, the Cornet of Sir Richard Greame; tho not a few hurt. There 
followed immediately after the Defeat, a Surrender of the Town by Ca- 
pitulation; and not only ſo, but an ayoiding, by expreſs Articles of 'Trea- 
i of all other Spaniſh Forces throughout Vreland, from the Places and 

eſts where they had ſettled themſelves in greater Strength than at Krng- 
ſale ; which were Caftlebaven, Baltimore, and Beerehaven. Indeed they went 
away with ſound of Trumpet; for they did nothing but publiſh and trumpet 
all the Reproaches they could deviſe, againſt the riſþ Land and Nation 
inſomuch as D' Aquila ſaid in open Treaty, that when the Devil upon the 
Mount ſhewed Chr: all the Kingdoms of the Earth, and the Glory of them, 
he did not doubt but the Devil left out Ireland, and kept it for himſelf. 


22. Tis true, that among the late Adventures, the Voyage of Sir Francis The Enter- 
Drake, and Sir John Hawkins, to the FYeſt-Tndies, was unfortunate ; yet?“ of Pa- 
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ſo as not to break, or croſs the Aſſertion of our having had the better oß 


the Spaniards in all Fights of late. For the Diſaſter of that Voyage was 
cauſed chiefly by Sickneſs; as may well appear by the Death of both the 
Generals, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins, of the ſame Sickneſs 
among the reſt. The Land Enterprize of Panama, was an ill- meaſured and 
immature Counſel ; as grounded upon a falſe Account, that the Paſſages to- 
wards Panama were no better fortified than Drate had left them. And yet it 


redounded not to any — of Importance, but to a Retreat, after the 


Engliſh had proved the Strength of their firſt Fort; and had notice of 
the two other Forts beyond, by which they were to have marched. Tis 
true, that in the Return of the Engiiſh Fleet, they were ſet upon by Avel- 
laneda, Admiral of twenty great Spaniſh Ships; our Fleet being but four- 
teen, full of ſick Men, deprived of their two Generals by Sea, and ha- 
ving no Pretence, but to fail homewards: and yet the Spaniards did but 
falute them, about the Cape de los Corientes, with ſome ſmall offer of Fight, 


and came off with Loſs ; altho it was ſuch a new thing for the Spamards 


to receive ſo little Hurt, upon dealing with the Enxgliſb, that Avellaneda made 
great Brags of it, for no other matter than the waiting upon the Englz/b 
afar off, from Cape de los Corientes to Cape Antonio; which nevertheleſs, 
in the Language of a Soldier, and of a Spaniard, he called a Chace. 


23. But before I proceed farther, tis good to anſwer an Objection, The Srare of 
which, if not removed, the Conclufion of Experience from Time paſt, ?Pn — 1 
Edo: n 


to and 1624. 
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to the Time preſent, will not be ſound and perfect. For it will be faid, 
that in the former Times, whereof we have ſpoke, Spain was not ſo 
mighty as it is now; and Emgland, on the other ſide, more powerful. 
Therefore let us compare, with Indifference, theſe Diſparities of Times, and 
we ſhall plainly perceive that they make for the Advantage of England at 
preſent. And, the leſs to wander in Generalities, we will fix the Compa- 
riſon to preciſe Times; comparing the State of Spain and England, in the 
Year eighty-cight, with this preſent Year 1624. 

24. Firſt, therefore, it is certain, that Spain has not now a Foot of 
Ground, in quiet Poſſeſſion, more than it had ineighty-eight. As for the 
Haltoline, and the Palatinate, it is a certain Maxim in State, that all 
Countries of new Conqueſt, till ſettled, are rather Matters of Burden than 
of Strength. On the other ſide, England has Scotland united, and Ireland 
reduced to Obedience, and planted ; which are great Augmentations. 

25. Secondly, in eighty- eight, the Kingdom of France, able to counter- 
balance Spain itſelf, much more in Conjunction, was torn with the Party of 
the League; which gave Law to their King, and depended wholly upon 
Spain. Now France is united under a valiant young King, generally 
obeyed, if he will himſelf, and King of Navarre, as well as of France ; 
and no ways taken Priſoner, tho he be tied in a double Chain of Alli- 
ance with Spain. | | | | 

26. Thirdly, in eighty-eight, there fat in the See of Rome a fierce thun- 
dering Friar, that would ſet all at odds: and tho he would after have 
turned his Teeth upon Spain; yet he was taken Order with. before it came 
to that. Now there is aſcended to the Papacy, a Perſonage, that came 
in by a chaſte Election, no way obliged to the Spaniards: a Man bred in 
Embaſſages and Affairs of State; that has much of the Prince, and no- 
thing of the Friar: and one, that tho he love the Chair of the Papacy 
well, yet loves the Carpet above the Chair; that is, Italy and the Liber- 
ties thereof. | 
27. Fourthly, in eighty-eight, the King of Denmark was a Stranger to 

England, and rather inc Bas. to Spain; now that King is incorporated to 
the Blood of England, and engaged in the Quarrel of the Palatinate. 
Then alſo Venice, Savoy, and the Princes and Cities of Germany, had but 
a dull Fear of the Greatneſs of Spain, upon a general Apprehenſion only 
of the ſpreading and ambitious Deſigns of that Nation: now their Fear is 
ſharpened and pointed, by the Spaniards late Enterprizes upon the Valto- 
line and the Palatinate, which came nearer to them. et? ra 

28. Lafily, the Dutch, the Spaniard*s perpetual Dueliſt, has at preſent, five 
Ships to one, and the like Proportion in Treaſure and Wealth, to that they 
had in eighty-ceight. Neither is it poſſible that the Coffers of Spain ſhould 
now be fuller than they were in eighty- eight; for at that time Spain had no 
other Wars, but choſz of the Lou - Countries, which were grown into an Or- 
dinary; but now they have had coupled therewith the Extraordinary of the 
Valtaline, and the Paluinete. And thus I conclude my Anſwer to the Obje- 


ction as to the Difference of Times; not entring into more ſecret Paſſages of 


State, 
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State, but keeping that Character of Stile whereof Seneca ſays, It denotes 
more than it expreſſes x. 

29. Here I would end with Matter of Experience, did I not hold it Te Spani- 
neceſſary to diſcover a wonderful erroneous Obſervation that walks about, — _— 
and is commonly received, contrary to all the true Account of Time and imagined. 
Experience ; viz. that the Spaniard, where he once gets in, will ſeldom 
or never be got out again. But nothing is leſs true than this. Not long 
ſince, they had footing at Breſt, and ſome other Parts in French Britain, 
and afterwards quitted them. They had Calais, Ardes, and Amiens, and 
ſurrendered them, or were beaten out. They had ſince Yer/ailles, and fair- 
ly left it. They had, the other Day, the Yaltoline, and now have put it in 

epoſit. What they will do with Ormus, which the Perſian has taken 
from them, we ſhall ſee. So that to ſpeak truly; of later Times, they 
have rather poached and offered at a Number of Enterprizes, than main- 


tained any conſtantly : quite contrary to that idle Tradition. In more 


ancient Times, (leaving their Purchaſes in Africt, which they after aban- 
doned) when their great Emperor Charles had claſped Germany in his Fiſt, 
he was forced in the End to go from Hburg, and to quit every Foot in 
Germany round, that he had gained; which I doubt not will be the here- 
ditary Iſſue of this late Purchaſe of the Palatinate. . And ſo I conclude 
the Ground I have to think, that Spain will be no Over- match for Great= 
Britain; if his Majeſty ſhall enter into a War, from Experience, and the 
Records of Time. 
30. The Grounds from Reaſon are many. I will extract the principal, The Advan- | 


and open them briefly, and as in the Bud. For Situation, I pals it over; *4* of Bri- 8 


tain over 


tho no ſmall Point: England, Scotland, Ireland, and our good Confede- Spain, in 


rates, the United Provinces, lie all plum together; not acceſſible but by Sea; point of Situa· | 


or at leaſt by the paſſing of great Rivers, which are natural Fortifications. tion. | 
Whereas the Dominions of Spain are ſo ſcattered, as to yield great Choice 
of the Scenes of the War; and promiſes ſlow Suecours to ſuch Parts as: 
ſhall be attemptedi | 

31. There are three'main Parts of military Puiſſance; Men, Money, Courage, and 
and Confederates. Men are to be conſidered with — to Valour and 4 Sob< 
Number: Of Valour I ſpeak not; take it from the Witneſſes above-pro-""* 
duced : yet the old Obſervation is true, that the Spaniards Valour lies in 
the Eye of the Looker on; but the Engliſb Valour lies about the Soldier's 
Heart. A Valour of Glory, and a Valour of natural Courage, are two things. 
But for Number; Spain is a Nation thin ſown with People; partly — | 
of the Sterility of the Soil; and partly becauſe their Natives are exhauſted 
by ſo many oe pu bm on ſuch vaſt Territories as they poſſeſs: So that it 
has been counted a kind of Miracle, to ſee ten or twelve thouſand native Spa- 
niards in an Army. And it is certain, as we touched above, that the Secret. 
of the Power of Spain conſiſts in a veteran Army; compoſed of miſcellany- 
Forces of all Nations; which for many Years they have had on Foot upon 


Plus ſugnificat quam loquitur. | | | 
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one Occaſion or other: and if there ſhould. happen the Misfortune of a 
Battel, it would be a long Work to draw on Supplies. They tell of a 
Spaniſh Embaſſador, that was brought to ſee the Treaſury of St. Mark at 
Venice, and ſtill he looked down to the Ground; and being aſked, why 
he did ſo; ſaid, he was looking if their Treaſure had any Root, as his 
Maſter's had. But however it be of their Treaſure, certainly their Forces 
have ſcarce any Root; or at leaſt, it is ſuch: a Root as buds-poorly and. 
lowly. Tis true, they have Walloons, who are tall Soldiers; 2 that is 
but a Spot of Ground. But on the other fide, there is not in the World 
again ſuch a Spring and Seminary of brave military People, as is Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and the United Provinces : So that if Wars 
ſhould mow them down ever ſo faſt, they may be ſuddenly ſupplied, and 
come up again. | 7 op 4] mod) revs 
The Riches of 32. Money, no doubt, is the principal Part of the Greatneſs of Spain; 
eee for by that they maintain their veteran Army: and Spain is the only State 
8 of Europe that is a Money- Grower. But in this reſpect, of all others, comes 
moſt: to be conſidered, the tickliſh and brittle State of the Greatneſs of 
Spain. Their Greatneſs conſiſts in their Treaſure, their Treaſure in their 
Indies, and their Indies; if it be well weigh'd, are but an Acceſſion to 
ſuch as are Maſters by Sea. So that this Axletree, whereupon their 
| Greatneſs turns, is ſoon cut in two by any one that ſhall be ſtronger than 
them at Sea. Herein, therefore, I refer to the Opinions of all Men, whe- 
ther the maritime Forces of Great- Britain, and the United Provinces, be 
not able to beat the Spaniards at Sea? For if ſo, the Links of that Chain 
- whereby they hold their Greatneſs, are diflolved. 5110 
A Sea mur 33. Now if it be ſaid, that admit the Caſe of Spain ſuch as we have put 
—2 it; yet if we deſcend into our own Caſe, we ſhall find we are not in a Con- 
dition to enter into a War with Spain I anſwer ; that I know no ſuch. 
thing; the Mint beats well; and the Pulſes of the People beat well. 
But there is another Point that quite deſtroys this Objection: for whereas 
_ _ Wars are generally Cauſes of Poverty, or Conſumption ; on the contrary, 
the particular Nature of this War with Spain, if made by Sea, is likely 
to be a gainful and reſtorative War: So that if we go roundly on at the 
flirſt, the War in Continuance will find itſelf. And therefore you muſt 
| make a great Difference between Hercules's Labours by Land, and Jaſon s 
= Voyage by Sea for the Golden Fleece. | 5 
| | Spain deſli- 34. As to Confederates, I will not take upon me the Knowledge how 
ture of ſure the Princes, States, and Counſels of Europe, at this Day, ſtand affected 
| Confederates. towards Spain; for that: entrenches upon the ſecret. Occurrents of the pre- 
= * ſent Time, wherewith, in this Treatiſe; I have forborn to meddle. But to 
| | ſpeak. of what lies open and in View; I ſee much Matter of Quarrel and 


— — 2 
ths — — ——— — — 


Jealouſy; but little of Amity and Truſt towards Spain, almoſt in all 
other States. France is in Competition with them for three noble Portions. 
of their Monarchy, Navarre, Naples, and Milan; and now freſhly in 
Difference with them about the Yaltoline. And we ſee that once in thirty 
or forty Years comes a Pope, that caſts his Eye upon — of 
Es 19 aples, 
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Naples, to recover it to the Church: as it was in the Minds of Julius the 
Second, Paul the Fourth, and Sixtus the Fifth. As for that great Body 
of Germany, they have greater reaſon to confederate themſelves with the 
Kings of France, and Great-Britain, or Denmark, for the Liberty of the 
German Nation, and for the Expulſion of the Spaniſh and foreign Forces, 
than they had in the Years 1552 and 1553. At which time they con- 
tracted a League with Henry the Second, the French King, upon the fame 
Articles againſt Charles the Fifth; who had poſſeſſed himſelf of a great 
part of Germany, . thro the Diſcord of the German Princes, which him- 
ſelf had ſown and fomented. And this League at that time did the Deed ; 
drove all the Spaniards out of that part of Germany ; and re-inſtated 
that Nation in their ancient Liberty and Honour. For the Weſt-Indies; 
tho Spain has not yet had much actual Diſturbance there, except from 
England; yet J ſee all Princes lay a kind of Claim to them; accounting 
the Title of Spain but as a Monopoly of theſe large Countries, wherein 
they have, in great part, but an imaginary Poſſeſſion. For Africt, upon 
the Weſt; the Moors of Yalentia expelled, and their Allies, yet hang as a 
Cloud or Storm over Spain. Gabor, on the Eaſt, is an anniverſary Wind, 
that riſes once every Year upon the Party of Auſtria. And Perſia has 
entred into Hoſtility with Spain; and given them the firſt Blow by the 
taking of Ormus. *Tis within every Man's Obſervation alſo, that Venice 
thinks their State almoſt on fire, if the Spaniards hold the Yaltoline. 
Savoy has learned by freſh Experience, that Alliance with Spain is no Se- 
curity againſt the Ambition of Spain. And Bavaria has likewiſe been 
raught, that Merit and Service obliges the Spamard but from Day to 


ay. 
L 5. Neither do I ſay, for all this, that Spain may not rectify much of 
this ill Blood by their particular cunning Negotiation : but yet it is in the 
Body, and may break out, no Man knows when, into ill Accidents: at 
leaſt it ſhews we For what ſerves for our Purpoſe, that Spain is very deſti- 
ſtute of aſſured and faſt Confederates. I, therefore, conclude this Part, with 
the tart Saying of a preſent Counſellor of State in Spain, who, upon Oc- 
caſion, ſaid to the King his Maſter ; I will declare thus much for 
« your Comfort; your Majeſty has but two Enemies, whereof the one 
„is all the World, and the other your own Miniſters.” And thus I 
end my ſecond main Point, the Balancing of the Forces between England and 
Spain. | 
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Office of Prime Miniſters. 
H E Adminiſtration of publick Affairs lies principally upon The Neceſſry 
the Officers of States. Kings cannot poſſibly ſee all things 24 Uf of 
with their own Eyes; nor hear all things with their own gp,” 
| Ears: they muſt commit many great Truſts to their Mini- 

ſters. And hence even the wiſeſt Princes have had their Friends, and Fa- 

vourites, in all Ages; and made their ſeveral Uſes of them: ſometimes for 

communicating their Thoughts, and thereby ripening their own Judg- 

ments; ſometimes in ſing them betwixt themſelves, and the Envy of 

their People, c. for Princes either cannot err; or throw their Errors 

upon their Miniſters: and they who ſtand neareſt muſt bear the greateſt 

Load. Kings are anſwerable to God for their Actions; but the Miniſters 

of Kings, whoſe Eyes, Ears, and Hands they are, muſt be anſwerable 

not only to God and the King, but alſo to the Subject. | 

2. In a Poſt of ſo much Difficulty and Danger, too great Caution and 4 general 

Circumſpection cannot be uſed, on the Part of the Miniſter 3 to ſecure, P/reftion for 

and approve himſelf in the Eyes of God and Man. And for the better Cond. 

Diſcharge of his Duty, and the Diſpatch of Affairs, he might do well to 

appoint and ſet apart certain Times for receiving Petitions, ' and the gi- 

ving of Audience: And whenever the Matter proves weighty or difficult, 

let it always be delivered in Writing; and a Day fixed to be attended again. 

In the mean time, the Writing may be read by another; who by mark- 

ing out the moſt material Part, ſhall prepare it for a ready Peruſal. And 

now a ſelect Friend or two, of tried Judgment and F er be aſked' 

their Opinions; and deſired to ſet down their Reaſons, on both fides of the 

Queſtion. But if the Matter be of extraordinary - Conſequence, it were 

not amiſs to ſend ſeveral Copies of the ſame Petition to ſeveral different 
Friends, all of them unacquainted with this Procedure, and requeſt their 

l. H. 25 Se reſpective 
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reſpective Anſwers, in Writing: whence, by comparing them together, 
the Miniſter fhall be able to give a true Judgment upon the Matter, and 
at the ſame time diſcern the Abilities and Fidelity of his Friends. And in 
ſuch Caſes no Miniſter ſhould truſt his own Judgment and Capacity; for 
no Man is omniſcient: nor ſhould any Confidence be repoſed in Servants, 
or Dependants, who in ſuch Caſes always have their own Intereſt in 
view. 

3. The Office of a Prime Miniſter may be confidered under the follow- 
ing Heads; viz. (1.) Matters of Religion, the Church and Clergy : 
(2.) Matters of Juſtice, the Laws, and the Profeſſors thereof: (3.) Coun- 
ſellors, the Council-Table, and the great Offices and Officers of the King- 
dom: (4.) Foreign Negotiations and Embaſſies : (5.) Peace and War; 
the Navy, Forts, and what belongs to them: (6.) Trade at home and 
abroad : (7.) Colonies, or foreign Plantations: (8.) The Court and Cu- 


riality. 


Religious 
Matters. 


* . 


o 


Biſhops. 


4. When any thing is offered with regard to the Church, Churchmen, 
or Church-Government; it is ſafeſt for a Prime Miniſter to take the Opi- 
nion of fome grave and eminent Divines, efpecially ſuch as are of exem- 

Lives. And if any Queſtion be moved concerning the Doctrine of 
the Church of England, expreſſed in the Thirty-nine Articles; tis prudent 
not to give the leaſt Ear to the Movers thereof: this Doctrine being ſo 
orthodoxly ſettled, as not to be queſtioned without extreme Danger to the 
Honour and Stability of our Religion; which has been ſealed with the 
Blood of ſo many Martyrs and Confeſſors, as are famous thro the Chriſtian 
World. The Enemies and Underminers thereof are the Roman Catho- 
licks, on the one hand, whoſe Fenets are inconſiſtent with the Fruth of 
the Religion profeſſed and proteſted by the Church of Exglaud; and the 
Anabaptiſts, iſts, and Sectaries, on the other hand; whoſe Tenets 
art all of Schiſm, and inconſiſtent with Monarchy, : and they have been 
ſeveral times very bufy in this Kingdam, under the Colour of Zeal. Let 
us beware of them in Exgland ; a little Countenance or Connivance ſets 
them on fire. But for the regulating of either, there needs no other 
Coertion than the due Execution of the Laws eſtabliſhed by Parliament. 

5: The Archbiſhops and Biſhops, next under the King, have the Go- 
vernment of the Church and Eccleſiaſtical Affairs: and a good Miniſter 
will be no means of prefering any to thoſe Places, for by-Refpects ; but 
only for their Learning, Gravity and Worth ; as their Lives and Doc- 


trine ought to be exemplar 


Deans 7 Ca · 
nons, & c. 


6. Deans, Canons, ere at their firſt Inſtitution, 
were of great Uſe in the Church; and were nat only to be of Counfel 
with che Biſhop for his Revenue, but chiefly: for his Government in Ec- 
cleſiaſtieal Cauſes. The beſt means fhould be uſed to prefer ſuch to theſe 
Places as are fit for the Purpoſe; Men eminent for their Learning, Piety 
aud Diſcretion. : and let them be reduced again to their firft rr 
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A prime Miniſter will be often ſollicited, and perhaps importuned to | 
_ Scholars to Church-livings : and Friends may be advanced that 
ay, ceteris paribus ; otherwiſe theſe are not Places merely of Favour : 
for the Charge of Souls lies upon them; the greateſt Account whereof 
will be required at their own Hands: but ſuch will ſhare deeply in their 
Faults, who are the Inſtruments of their Preferment: | 
7. Order and decent Ceremonies in the Church, are comely and com- Ceremonies of 
mendable ; but there muſt be great Care not to introduce Innovations: they eee 
will quickly prove ſcandalous; Men are naturally prone to Suſpicion; 
the Proteſtant Religion is ſeated in the golden Mean; the Enemies to her 
are the Extremes on either Hand. | 2 
8. The Perſons of Church-men are to be had in due reſpe&, for their The Perſons 
Works ſake, and protected from Scorn : but if a Clergyman be looſe and 3 
ſcandalous, he mult not be patronized or winked at; the Example of a 
few ſuch will corrupt a great many. 
9. Prudent Care muſt be taken, that the Patrimony of the Church be The Church's 
not ſacrilegiouſly diverted to Lay-Uſes. | OOO 
10. Colleges and Schools of Learning are to be cheriſhed and encou- Colleges and 
raged, for breeding up a new Supply to farniſh the Church and Common- % 
wealth, when the old Stock are tranſplanted. This Kingdom in later 
Ages has been famous for good Literature; and if Preferment ſhall attend 
the Deſervers, there will not want Supplies. 


11. Next to Religion, let the principal Care be to promote Juſtice. Matters of 
Juſtice and Mercy the King's Throne is eſtabliſhed. 2 
Let the Rule of Juſtice be the Laws of the Land; an impartial Arbi- 
ter between the King and his People, and between one Subject and ano- 
ther. I ſhall not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, leſt I be ſuſpected of Par- 
tiality, in regard of my own Profeſſion ; but this I may truly ſay, they 
are ſecond to none in the Chriſtian World. They are equal between Prince 
and People; by which the King has the juſteſt Prerogative, and the Peo- 
ple the beſt L : and if at any time there be an unjuſt Deviation, 
Hominis eft vitium, non Profeſſionis. 1 1 
12. And let no arbitrary Power be intruded. The People of this King- No arbitrary 
dom love the Laws thereof; and nothing will oblige them more, than a 77wer 19%e | 
Confidence of freely enjoying them. What the Nobles once faid in Par- a 
hament, n ges Angliæ mutari, is imprinted in the Hearts of all 
the People. TY | | 
13. But becauſe the Life of the Laws lies in their due Execution and Judges. 
Adminiftration, let an Eye be had, in the firſt Place, to the Choice of 7M 
good Judges. A good Judge muſt be learned in his Profeſſion, patient 
in Hearing, prudent in Governing, erful in Elocution, juſt in his Judg- 
ment : and, to fum up all, he muſt be a Man of Courage, fearing God, 
and hating Covetouſneſs. An ignorant Man cannot, a Coward dares 
not, be a good Judge. 
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None to inter- 14, By no means let a Miniſter interpoſe, either by Word or Letter, 
poſe vs J#di- in any Cauſe depending, or like to be depending, in any Court of Juſtice ; 
cat Caſes. nor ſuffer any other great Man to interpoſe; and even diſſuade the King 
himſelf from it : for if this ſhould prevail, it perverts Juſtice. And if the 
Judge be ſo juſt, and of ſuch Courage, as not to be inclined thereby; yet 
it always leaves a Taint of Suſpicion behind it. Judges muſt be as chaſte 
as Ceſar's Wife; and neither be, nor be ſuſpected of Injuſtice. And in- 
deed the Honour of the Judges in their Judicature, is the King's Honour; 
wWhoſe Perſon they repreſent. 
9 15. The Judges may be of great Uſe in their Circuits; which are, twice 
in the Year, held throughout the Kingdom. The Trial of Cauſes between 
Party and Party, or delivering of the Goals in the ſeveral Counties, are 
very uſeful for the Expedition of - Juſtice; yet the Judges are of much 
more Service for the Government of the Counties thro which they paſs, 
if this were well conſidered. For if they had Inſtructions to this Purpoſe, 
they might be the beſt Intelligencers to the King of the true State of his 
- whole Kingdom, of the Diſpoſition of the People, of their Inclinations, 
Intentions and Motions, which are neceſſary to be truly underſtood. 
Charges tobe 16. To this End I could wiſh, that __ every Circuit all the Judges 
grows the ſhould, ſometimes by the King himſelf, and ſometimes by the Lord 
Judges before Chancellor, in the King's Name, receive a Charge of thoſe things which 
che preſent Times may require; and at their Return deliver a faith- 
ful Account thereof ; how they found and left the Counties thro which 
they paſſed, and in which they kept their Aſſizes. And that th 
might the better perform this important Office, it will not be amiſs if 
- : ſometimes the Charge be publick ; as it uſes to be in the Star-Chamber, 
at the end of the Terms, next before the Circuit begins; where the King's 
Care of Juſtice, and the Good of his People, may be publiſhed ; and if 
ſometimes alſo -it be private, to communicate to the Judges ſome things 
not ſo fit to be openly delivered. | 51 5 
The Judges to 17. I could wiſh alſo, that the Judges were directed to make a little 
continue lon- longer Stay in a Place than uſually they do; a Day more in a County 
ger in their ould be a very good Addition; altho their Salary for their Circuits were 
N 288 increaſed in Proportion: it would ſuit better with the Gravity of their 
| Employment. Whereas, now they are ſometimes obliged to riſe too early, 
and ſit too late, for the Diſpatch of their Buſineſs ; to the extraordinary 
Trouble of themſelves, of the People: and, what is principally to 
be regarded, have not leiſure to inform themſelves of the true State of the 


Country. . wk” 
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ounties to the 1 cipa ent en, in a comely, not co * | ipage, n the 
attend the Ju — the Aſſize, at their coming to the Place of their "vi at 
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verence to the Perſons — Places of the Judges; who coming from the 


King bimſelf on ſo great an Errand, ſhould not be neglected. 
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19. If any one ſue to be made a Judge, I ſhould ſuſpect him: but if Ne Place of 
either directly or indirectly he ſhould bargain for a Place of Judicature, ny 2 
let him be rejected with Shame; Vendere jure poteſt, emerat ille prius. | ; 

20. When the Place of a Chief Judge of a Court becomes vacant, a The Priſne 
puiſne Judge of that Court, or of another Court, who has approved 4% preferred 
himſelf fit and deſerving, ſhould be ſometimes preferred. This would be Judges, 

a good Encouragement for him, and others by his Example. 

21. Next to the Judge, Care ſhould be uſed in the Choice of ſuch as Serieavrs ar 
are called to the Degree of Serjeants at Law; for ſuch they muſt be firſt, Law. 
before they are made Judges: and none ſhould be i.rade Serjeants but ſuch 
as probably might be held fir for Judges afterwards; when the Experience 
at the Bar has fitted them for the Bench. Therefore, by all means, ſuppreſs 
the unworthy Courſe of late in Uſe, of paying Money for it: which may 
ſatisfy ſome Courtiers, but is no Honour to the Perſon preferred; nor to 
the King, who thus prefers them. | | | 
22. The King's Council at Law, eſpecially his Attorney and Sollicitor The King“: 
General, being of continual Uſe in the King's Service; not only for his Council at 
Revenue, but for all the Parts of his Government; ſhould doubtleſs be ws IE 
Men every way fit and able for that Employment : they ſhould be learned 3 
in their Profeſſion ; not ignorant in other things; and dextrous in thoſe neral. f 
Affairs, the Diſpatch whereof is committed to them. . 

23. The King's Attorney of the Court of Wards is in the true Quality Attorney of 
of a Judge; therefore what has already been obſerved of the Judges, in- the ward. 
tended principally of the three great Courts of Law at Weſtminſter, may and Dutchy, 
be applied to the Choice of the Attorney of this Court. And the like 
for the Attorney of the Dutchy of Lancaſter ; who partakes of both Qua- 
lities, partly of a Judge in that Court, and partly of an Attorney- 

General; for ſo much as concerns the proper Revenue of the Dutchy. _ 

24. The Judges of the four Circuits in the twelve Shires of Vales, tho The Welſh 
they are not of the firſt Magnitude, nor need be of the Degree of the Judges. 
Coif ; except the Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, who is one of their Number; 
yet their Choice ſhould be direfted by the ſame Rules as for the other 

udges. And indeed theſe ſometimes are, and fitly may be, tranſplanted 
into the higher Courts. | ; | 
25. There are many Courts; ſome ſuperior, ſome provincial, and ſome Conzentions. 
of a lower Orb: it were to be wiſhed, and is fit to be ſo ordered, that , Ju- 
each of them keep within its proper Sphere. The Harmony of Juſtice is r f, 
ſweeteſt, when there is no jarring about the Juriſdiction of the Courts: prevented. 
which methinks Wiſdom cannot much differ upon; their true Bounds being 
for the moſt part ſo clearly known. | 

26. Thus much for the Judges; next for the principal Miniſters of Ju- The High- 
ſtice. The High-Sheriffs of the Counties have been very ancient in this I. 
Kingdom; I am ſure before the Conqueſt: and ſuch muſt be choſe as are 
fit for the Office; which is of great Truſt and Power; the Poſſe Comi- 
tatus, the Power of the whole County, being legally committed to them. 
Therefore it is agreeable to the Intention of the Law, that the Choice of 

| them 
I 


to be mixed. 
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them ſhould be by the Recommendation of the great Officers of the King- 
dom; and by Advice of the Judges; who are preſumed to be well ap- 
prized of the Condition of the Gentry of the whole Kingdom : and altho 
the King may do it of himſelf, yet the old way is the good way. 
Not 10 be 27. I utterly condemn the Practice lately crept into the Court ; that 
brick d or er ſome who are pricked for Sheriffs, and were fit, ſhould get out of the 


ed for le- Bill; and others who were neither thought on, nor worthy, ſhould be no- 


Py minated : and both for Money. | 

Lieutenant 28, As for the Lord Lieutenants, and Deputy Lieutenants of the Coun- 

_ 2 flies z their proper Uſe is for the Management of military Affairs, againſt 

Countie;, an Invaſion from abroad, or a Rebellion or Sedition at home. Good Choice 
ſhould be made of them, prudent Inſtructions given them, and as little of 
the arbitrary Power, as poſſible, left them. And let not the Muſter- 
Maſters, and other Officers under them, incroach upon the Subject; for 
this will detract much from the King's Service. 


Juſtices of 29. The Fuſtices of Peace are of great Uſe. Anciently there were 


Peace. Conſervators of the Peace: theſe are the fame ; only ſeveral Acts of Par- 
liament have altered their Denomination, and enlarged their Juriſdiction 
in many Particulars 7: and the fitter they are for preſerving the Peace of 

the Kingdom, the more Care ſhould to be taken in the Choice of them. 

Not tobechoſe 30. But none ſhould be put into either of theſe Commiſſions, with an 


for Favour. Eye of Favour to their Perſons; to give them Countenance or Reputa- 


tion in the Places where they live; but for the King's Service only: nor 
ſhould any be turned out for the Disfavour of any great Man. This has 
been often uſed ; and proved of no good Service to the King. | 
Juſtice and 21. Let it be well obſerved that the Execution of Juſtice is committed 
Mercy, how to the Judges, which ſeems the ſeverer Part; but the milder Part, which 
is Mercy, 1s wholly left in the King's immediate Hand : and Juſtice and 
Mercy are the true Supports of the Throne. If the King ſhall be wholly 
intent upon Juſtice, it may appear too rigid; but if he be over-remiſs and 
eaſy, it draws Contempt upon him. Examples of Juſtice muſt ſome- 
times be made for Terror ; Examples of Mercy ſometimes for Comfort 
to others: the one procures Fear, and the other Love. If a King be not 
both feared and loved, he is loſt. F 
The Court of 32. The Court of Parliament in England is ſuperlative; and therefore 
Parliamet, it will become me to ſpeak the more cautiouſly of it. Its Inſtitution is 
very ancient in this Kingdom. It confiſts of the two Houſes; of the Peers 
and Commons, as the Members; and of the King's Majeſty, as the Head 
of that great Body. By the King's Authority alone, and by his Writs, 
they are aſſembled ; — by him alone are they prorogued and diſſolved: 
but each Houſe may adjourn itſelf. | 
are a Council _ 22. Being thus aſſembled, they are more properly a Council to the 
10 rhe Ring. King, than a Court; the great ncil of the Kingdom, to adviſe his 
Majeſty in thoſe things of Weight and Difficulty, which concern both the 
King and People. Fes | SI RE» 0 5 


* See Supplement XV. Sect. II, 
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34. No new Laws can be made, nor old Laws abrogated or altered, Laws, how 
1 common Conſent in Parliament; where Bills are prepared and pre- Paſſed. 
ſented to the two Houſes, and then delivered; but nothing is concluded 
without the King's Royal Aſſent: Laws are but Embryos, till he gives 
them Life. 1 
35. Yet the Houſe of Peers has a Power of Judicature in ſome Caſes ; The Houſe of 
. to examine, and then to affirm; or if there be Cauſe, to re- r 
verſe the Judgments, which have been given in the Court of King's. Bench, urg. 
the Court of higheſt Juriſdiction in the Kingdom for ordinary Judicature: 
but in theſe Cafes it muſt be done by Writ of Error in Parliamento. And 
thus the Rule of their Proceedings is not ab/oluta poteſtas, as in making 
„ but limitata poteſtas, according to the known Laws of the 

w | 

36. The Houſe of Commons have only Power to cenſure the Members The Power of 
of their own Houſe, in point of Election or Miſdemeanors, in or towards , 8 
that Houſe; and have not, nor ever had Power, ſo much as to adminiſter e 
an Oath to prepare a Judgment. 5 

37. The true Uſe of Parliaments in this Kingdom, is very excellent: Uſ of the 
and they ſhould be often called, as the Affairs of the Kingdom require ; ** lament. 
and continued as long as is neceſſary, and no longer: otherwiſe they are but 
Burdens to the Pr by reafon of the Privileges juſtly due to the Mem- 
bers of the two Houſes and their Attendants ; which their juſt Rights and 
Privileges, are religioufly to be obferved and maintained: but if 
ſhould be unjuſtly enlarged, beyond their true Bounds, they might leſſen 
the juſt Power of the Crown ; as bordering fo near upon Popularity. 

38. Thus far we have ſpoke of the Common Law of England, gene- The Civil 
rally and properly fo called; becaufe tis moſt general and common to al- 
moſt all Caſes and Caufes, both civil and criminal: but there is alſo ano- 
ther Law, called the Civil or Ecclefafticat Law, which is confined to ſome Civilians. 
few Heads; and this is not to be * And altho I am a Profeſſor of 
the Common Law, yet J cameftly adviſe that the Civilians be not diſcoun- 
tenanced nor diſcouraged : otherwife, when we ſhall have to do with any 
foreign King or State, we fhall be at a miferable Loſs for want of learned 
Men in that Profeſſion. 1355 
| $2.1 III. | 

39. We come now to confider thofe things which relate to Counſellors of Two Sores of 
State, the Council-Table, and the great Offices and Officers of the King- Counſellor. 
dom. Of Counſellors there are two ſorts; the firſt, Confiliarij nati: ſuch are 
the Prince of Wales, and others of the King's Sons, who are born Coun- 
| fellors to the King; and are early to learn the Art of Governing, But the 
ordinary ſort of Counſellors are ſuch as the King, out of a due Conſidera- 
tion of their Worth, Abilities, and Fidelity to his Perſon and Crown, calls 
to be of Council with him, in his ordinary Coe nee And the 3 
1 N 1 able 
z See Vol, I. pag. 240, Cc. 
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; The Council Table is ſo called from the Place where they uſually aſſemble and fit : and 
Table. their Oath is the only Ceremony uſed, to make them ſuch; which Oath is 
ſolemnly given them at their firſt Admiſſion. Theſe honourable Perſons 
are from thenceforth of that Board and Body; and cannot come till they 
are thus called: and the King, at his Pleaſure, may ſpare their Attendance z 
which they at their own Pleaſure may not do. 5 | 
The Council, 40. The Council therefore muſt be choſen of Perſons of great Truſt, 
how te be Fidelity, Wiſdom, and Judgment, who are to aſſiſt in bearing up the King's 
8 Throne; and of known Experience in publick Affairs. Yet it may not 
be unfit to call ſome that are younger, to train them up in that Trade; 
and ſo fit them for thoſe weighty Affairs, againſt the time of greater Ma- 
turity ; and ſome alſo for the Honour of their Perſons : but theſe two ſorts 
not to be tied to ſo ſtrict Attendance as the others, from whom the preſent 
Diſpatch of Buſineſs is expected. | 
Their Num- 41. I could wiſh that their Number might not be too great: the Per- 
_— be imi- ſons of the Counſellors would then be the more venerable. And Queen 
, Elizabeth, in whoſe time I had the Happineſs to live many Years, was not 
ſo much obſerved for having a numerous, as a wiſe Council. 
Deputy Pri- 42. The Deputy of a Privy-Counſellor to the King, I conceive, is, not 
vy. Counſel- only to attend the Council-Board, at the times appointed; and there to 
et. confult of what ſhall be propoſed ; but alſo to ſtudy thoſe things which 
may advance the King's Honour and Safety, and the Good of the King- 
dom ; and to communicate the ſame to the King, or to his Fellow-Coun- 
ſellors, as there ſhall be Occaſion. 5 | | 
Privy-Coun- 43. And when any new thing ſhall be propoſed to Conſideration, it 
ſellor for were adviſeable that no Counſellor ſuddenly deliver'd any poſitive Opinion 
—＋ ſudden, thereof becauſe it is not eaſy with all Men to retract their Opinions, tho 
there ſhould be Cauſe for it : but only, at moſt, to break it, at firſt, that it 
may be the better underſtood againſt the next Meeting. | 
 Reſolurions 44. When any Matter of Weight has been debated, and ſeems ready 
eee bes 5 re- for a Reſolution; I could wiſh it might not be concluded at that Sitting, 
— EE Neceſſity of the time do not preſs it; left, upon ſecond Thoughts, 
there ſnould be Cauſe to alter: which is not for the Gravity and Honour 
of that Board. | | | HE: 
The Xing tobe 45. I wiſh alſo that the King would be pleaſed ſometimes to be preſent 
preſent. at that Board; it adds a Majeſty to it: and yet not be too frequently there; 
. which would render it leſs eſteemed, when it is become common; and might 
alſo make the Counſellors not ſo free in their Debates, as they would be in 
- Abſence of the King. | 5 
Secrecy requi- 46. Beſides the giving of Counſel, the Counſellors are bound by their 
red in _ Duties, ex vi ter mini, as well as by their Oaths, to keep Counſel ;. and they 
| Counſellors. are therefore called de privato confilio Regis; & à ſecretioribus confiliis Regis. 
| | One thing I add, in the Negative, which is not fit for that Board; the 
i entertaining of private Cauſes, of mum & tuum : theſe ſhould be left to 
the ordinary Courſe and Courts of Juſtice. | $ | 


47. As 
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47. As great Care ſhould be uſed, in chooſing the Counſellors themſelves; Counſellors, 
ſo likewiſe in chooſing the Clerks of the Council, for Secrecy of Conſultation : jou ä 
and it were fit that his Majeſty gave ſtrict Charge, and bound it alſo with“ 
| a ſolemn Order, that no Copies of the Orders of that Table be delivered 
out by the Clerks of the Council, but by the Order of the Board: nor any 
one, not being a Counſellor, or a Clerk of the Council, or his Clerk, to 
have Acceſs to the Council-Books; and, to this purpoſe, that the Servants 
attending the Clerks of the Council be bound to Secrecy, as well as their 
Maſters. | EY | 

48. As to the t Offices and Officers of the Kingdom, there need De great Of- 
little be ſaid ; the greateſt part of them being ſuch, as cannot well be Le. fur . 
vered from the Counſellorſhip : and therefore the ſame Rules are to be 
obſerved in the Choice of both. But in the Quality of the Perſons, I con- 
ceive it moſt convenient to have ſome of every ſort, as it was in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth; one Biſhop at leaſt, in reſpect of Queſtions touching 
Religion, or Church-Government ; one or more ſkilled in the Laws; ſome 
for martial Affairs; and ſome for foreign Affairs: by this Mixture, one 
will help another in all things, that ſhall happen to be moved. But if this 
ſhould fail, it will be a ſafe way, to conſult with ſome other able Per- 
ſons, well verſed in that point, which is the Subje& of their Conſulta- 
tion. And this may be done ſo warily, as not to diſcover the principal 
End therein, „ a — 
: 49. We come next to foreign Negotiations and Embaſſies. _ Embaſſies 

ith regard hereto it was the Courſe of Queen Elizabeth to vary, ac- 

cording.to the Nature of the Employment, and the Quality of the Per- 
ſons ſhe employed ; which is a good Rule to go by. | 


50. If it were an Embaſly of Congratulation or Ceremony, (which muſt of Ceremony. 


not be neglected) Choice was made of ſome noble Perſon, eminent in 
Place, ink able in Purſe ; who would take it as a Mark of Favour ; and 

diſcharge it, without any great Burden to the Queen's Coffers, for his own 
Honour. | Wk 38 | note : 

51. But if it were an Embaſſy of Weight, concerning Affairs of State, Embaſſies of 
Choice was made of ſome grave Perſon, of known Judgment, Wiſdom, 3*/#ne/+. 
and Experience; and not of a young Man unpractiſed in State Mat- 
ters; nor of 4 mere formal Man, whatever his Fitle or Outſide ſhould be. 

52. Yet in Company of ſuch were uſually ſent ſome promiſing young The Arten- 
Noblemen, or Gentlemen, as Aſſiſtants or Attendants, according to the 44nts of Em- 
Quality of the Perſons ; who might be thereby prepared and fitted for the Haders. 
like Employment another time. S YO CO et Tn OW | 

53. And along with them were always ſent ſome grave and ſober Men, 
llt in the Civil Law; ſome in the Languages; and ſome who had been 
formerly converſant in the Courts of thoſe Princes, and knew their Ways: 
* more NW: in private; but 50 truſted to manage Affairs in 

r . 3 


. 
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poublck: as that would detract from the Honour of the principal Embaſ- 


8 7 

Mercantile 4. If the Negotiation were upon Merchants Affairs; then the Perſons 
Negotiations, afially employ'd were Doctors of the Civil Law, aſſiſted with ſome other 
dierekt Men: and in ſuch Caſes, the Charge was ordinarily defray d by the 
9 1 Society of Merchants, whom the Negotiation concerned. 
CORES Reſidents or Agents, were ſent to rembln at the Coutts of fo- 

: Prince of States; as it was ever held fit, to hold Correſpondence 

n all Occaſions; ſuch Perſons were made Choice of as were 

— Bron o vigilant, induſtrious, and diſcreet ; and had the Language 

5 the Place where Rey were d and with theſe ns ſuch as promiſed 
to be worth f of the like Employment hereafter. Their Care was, to give 
true and early Intelligencs of all Occurrences, either to the Queen he 
| ton, the Secretaries © State; to whom they had their immediate Rela- | 


56. Their Charge was always born by the Queen; 8 paid out of 


Reſidents. 


the Exchequer, in fuch Proportion, as, according to their ities and 
Places, might giye them an honourable Subfiſtence abroad: but for the 
Reward of their Service; they were to 88 that upon their Retr, by 
Tome fuch Preferment as might be worthy of them; and yet be little Burden. 
to the Queen's Coffers or Reventes. 

Their Infrue 57.” At going out, they had their general Inſtructions in Writing, which 
_— t be communicated to the Miniſters of the States whereto they were 
ſent; they had alſo private Inſtructions, upon particular Occaſions : and 
at their Return, they always rendered an Account of Tome things to the 
Queen herſelf; of Tome to the Body of the Council; and of others to the 
Sectetaries of State; who made ule of them, or communicated them, as 

F there was Occaſion. | 
TheEaucation 35. Th thoſe Days there was a conſtant Courſe held, by the Advice of the 
of foreign Mi-Secretatics, or forme principal Counſellors, of ſending into ſeveral Parts be- 
* Fond the Seas ſome young Men of promiſing Parts, to be trained up, and 
made kt fof fuch rublick Employments ; and to learn the Languages. 
This at n Fare U of the Queen, and run not highs for 1 . tra- 
Wi ut as private my tle Joe, as their Deſerts appeared by their 
ina Y, To or rewarded. And t this is an ex- 
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wars, de come Yn to e and 3 
ars are either forergh or domeſtick. As ber a War of Malo from: 
er we muſt not be over: ſecure : that is the way to invite it. And 
+ Peace at home; Juſtice i is the beſt Protector 
To prevent an © 'bo, In order to gat: "ny ih or War from abroad, 18 Hui 
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Fort; and our many ſaſe and commodious Ports and Havens, in cksſe 
Kingdoms, are as the Redoubrs to ſecure them. 

61. No Nation in the World can riyal Emaland- in = Oak- Timber, Naval-Stores, 
whereof the Bodies of our Ships are built; and we negd nat barrow of our 
Neighbours Iron for Spikes, or Nails te faſten them together : but there 
mult be a great deal of Caution uſed, and Proviſion made, Wat aur Phip- 

Timber be not unneceſſarily waſted. 

62, But for Tackling, as Sails and „ WE" are beholden to our Tackling, 
Neighbours 5 and buy for our Money ſe therefore muſt he fore- 
ſeen * ſtored up againſt 2 time of Need ; and not ſought for when we 
are to uſe them. But we are much to blame, chat we make chem not 46 
home; only Pitch and Tar we have not of eur own. 

63. For the mme Art of Building Ships, both fer Burden and Service, — 
no Nation in the World execcds us. Ship - Wrights, and. all ocher Artiſans 
| to that Trade, muſt be cheriſhed and encouraged, 

64. Powder and Ammunition, of all forts, we can have at home; and hs as 
exchange for other home Commodities we nay be pleatifully ſupplicd there- 
with — our Neighbours : which muſt net he F 4 

65. This Kingdom is plentiſully ſurniſhed with Mariners and Sea-men. Sailars, 
The conſtant Trade of merchandizang will apply us at time of Need; and 
navigable Rivers will repair —— both 40 the Royal Navy, and tothe 
— if — a0 and well paid for their Labgyr. 

66. Sea- Captains, Commanders, and other Officers, muſt be encquraged, ' Sea-Officers. 
and raiſed by degrees ; astheir Fidelity and deſerve it. And never 
let brave Spirits, that have fitted themſelves for either by Sca 
or Land, be laid by ay ryan ow om, = Let Arms and 
Ammunition of all ſorts be provided and ſtorod up. 2 of 
Battel; and let the Ports and 2 — be ſo fitted, as if by the next Wind 
we ſhauld hear of an Alarm: ſuch a known Provifian is the ſureſt Pro- 
tection. 

And for 2 foreign War. intended by qurſel vas, co-cnlarge the Bounds re- Fark 
Zr pong : 
our own Territories ſeem large enough, and are naturally bounded by the 
Ocean. And it were very hard to attempt ſuch a War with Hopes of Suc- 
ceſs 3 as the Subjects of this Kingdom believe it illegal to be forced beyond 
the Sens, without their own Conſent, | ExpeCation of an unwarranted 
Conqueſt; but to reſiſt an invading £ „ Or $0 {5 Rebels, the 
Subject may, and ſhould be commanded-evt. The Kingdom muſt 
be one entire Body; othenwile «at Saying will de werifietl, e = 
N omnes au,, . | 

Our ſtrict League of Awiey and Allianee with the Duuab, Sw - Alliance wit 
tual ramen * — — ae Sc * 
powerful, no Foreigner venture upon t. League Friendſni | 
muſt inviolably be .abferved. F f 

69. There remains than n ka inne enen a Cui Civil War, 
War; which is the moſt deſperate * — The — Wiſdom and Juſ- 

| 1 9 3 2 tice 
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tice muſt foreſee and prevent it; or if it ſhould happen, quench ſuch a 
Wildfire, with all poſſible Diligence. The Cures of a Civil War are effect- 
© ed either by preventive Remedies; which by juſt and equal Government 
take away the Occaſion; or by ſevere ones, if the other prevail not. The 
Service and Vigilancy of the Deputy-Lieutenants in every County, and of 
the High-Sheriffs, will herein contribute much to our Security. But if this 
ſhould not prevail, peccant Humours, and the Diſaffected, muſt by a timely 
1 iry be diſcovered, out, or cut off. Mercy, in ſuch a Caſe, is 
real Cruelty in a King. Let if the Heads of the Tribes can be taken off, 
and the miſled Multitude will ſee their Error, and return to their Obedi- 
ence; ſuch an Extent of Mercy is both honourable and profitable. 
Money. 70. A King, againſt a Storm, muſt ever provide a convenient Stock of 
Trreaſure; and neither be without Money, which is called the Sinews of 
War; nor depend upon the Curteſy of others, which may fail at a Pinch. 
Magazine. 51. He muſt alſo have a Magazine well-ſtored with all ſorts of Arms and 
* r ines of War; which alſo muſt be had from foreign Parts, or provided 
at home; and committed to ſeveral Places, under Cuſtody of truſty 
and faithful Miniſters and Officers. 1 EE: | | 
Experienced +72, He maſt make choice of experienced and able Commanders, to con- 
Commanders. quct and manage the War, both againſt a foreign Invaſion, and a domeſtick 
Rebellion; who ſhould not be young and giddy, but fit to govern others 
as well as themſelves. jo 8-1 A | | 
3. Let not ſuch be diſcouraged, if they deſerve well, by Miſ-infor- 
mation, or for. ſatisfying the Humours or Ambition of others; perhaps, out 
of Envy; perhaps, out of Treachery, or other ſiniſter Ends. A ſteddy 
Hand in governing military Affairs, is more requiſite than in Affairs of 
Peace 0 becauſe an Error committed in War, may, perhaps, prove irre- 
TTT ͤ⁰ 45727 0 | $20] | | 
The Conduft _ 574. When a Civil War is ended, thoſe who have been found faithful in 
10 be 1 the Land, muſt be regarded and rewarded; the traiterous, or treacherous, 
when 4 Civil Sho have miſled others, ſeverely puniſhed ; and the Neutrals and falſe- 


min Friends and Followers, who have ſtarted aſide like a broken Bow, 
rad: a. 5g. We now turn to Trade: and this likewiſe is either domeſtick or 


home, foreign. We begin with home Trade; which enables the Subject to live; 
Te and/lays the Foundation for a foreign Trade, by Traffick. - | 
Tillage. 76. And firſt ; Tillage muſt be encouraged, to ſupply the Kingdom 
with Corn for the Natives, and to ſpare for Exportation. I remember 
more than once, in times of Dearth,” when it drained much Coin out of 

- * © this Nation, to furniſh us with Corn from foreign Parts. e, 
Improvements. 5755. Good Huſbands will find means of improving their Lands by 
inHubandr5. Lime, Chalk, Marle, or Sea- ſand; where it can be had: but they ſhould 


bers e 78. Planting 
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78. Planting of Orchards, in a Soil and Air fit for them, is very pro- | 
fitable, as well as pleaſant. Cyder and Perry are good Beverage in Sea 
Voyages. | 

79. Gardens likewiſe are very profitable, if planted with Artichokes, Gardening. 
Roots, and ſuch other things as are fit for Food; whence they are pro- | 
perly call'd Kitchen-Gardens. | | 

80. The planting of Hop-Yards, and the ſowing of Woad, and Rape - Hop-Yards, 
Seed, are found very profitable for the Planters, in Places fit for them; and Woad, &. 
conſequently profitable for the Kingdom ; which for ſeveral Years was 
furniſhed with them from beyond the Seas. 

81. The planting and preſerving of Wood-Lands, eſpecially thoſe Woods. 
uctive of Timber, is not only profitable, but commendable ; to fur- 
niſh Poſterity, both for Building and Shipping. 

82. The Kingdom might be much improved by draining of drowned Draining. 
Lands, and recovering them from the overflowing both of ſalt and freſh - | 
Waters. And many ſuch Grounds would be very fit for Dairies ; which 
when well look*d after, are exceedingly commod ious a. 8 | 

83. Much good Land might be gained from Foreſts and Chaſes, more Foreſis and 
remote from the King's Acceſs, and from other Places of Common; pro- ee 
vided due Care be taken that the poor Commoners receive no Injury by 
ſuch 2 eee k . | , * 5 

84. The mak ing of navigable Rivers would prove very profitable ; Navigable 

x Ch ities with caſe 


being as ſo many Inlets of Wealth, by conveying Commod Rivers. 
from Place to Place. a | mw 
85. The planting of Hemp and Flax for Linen Cloth and Cordage, — * 


would be an unknown Advantage to the Kingdom; many Places therein lx 
being as fit for it, as any forekin Parts. Underftand the ſame of Wool ang 
Lins her of the Kingdom, if they be converted into Manufactures. = 

86. Let the Vanity of the Times be reſtrained, which the Neighbour- Larury to be 
hood of other Nations has introduced. : and we ſtrive apace to exceed our 1 * 
Pattern. Let Vanity in Apparel, and which is more vain, that of the 4 
Faſhion, be avoided. In Spain, they allow the Players and Curteſans the 
Vanity of rich and coſtly Cloaths; but to ſober Men and Matrons, they 
forbid it upon pain of Infamy : a ſeverer Puniſhment upon ingenuous Na- 
tures than a niary Mult. | | 008! SN 
87. Excels in coſtly Meats and Drinks, fetch*'d from beyond the Seas, and Diet. 
ſhould be avoided : wiſe Men will avoid this without a Law; and I wiſh 
there might be a Law to reſtrain others. The Exceſs of Wine coſts the 
Kingdom much; and returns nothing but Surfeits and Diſeaſes. Were 
we as wiſe as we eaſily might be, within a Year or two at the moſt, if we 
would needs drink Wine, we might drink it for half the Coſt *.. * 8 


n ® See Mr. Baſpell's Abridgement of the Lord Bacon's Philoſophical Theory, in Mineral Proſe- 


cutions. 

* The Author appears to mean, 5 planting Vines in England; which if well under- 
ſtood and regulated, would not fail of Succeſs; as we learn, not only from. the ancient 
Hiſtories of England; but alſo from modern Experience, 


— 
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Te native $8, But inſtead of crying up all things, which are either brought "I 
mn beyond Sea, or wrought here by ay 5 of Strangers; let us advance 
e, the native Commodities of our own Kingdom, and employ our Country- 
men before Strangers; let us turn the \ ool of the Land into Cloths and 
Stuffs; and the Hemp and Flax growing here, into Linen Cloth and 
Cordage : it would ſet many thouſand Hands on work, and thereby one 
Shilling worth of the Materials, would, by Induſtry, be multiplicd to 
five, ten, and often twenty times the Value when wrought. But of all 
ſorts of Thrift for the publick Good, I would —— recommend the 
Encouragement of Hufbandry ; and the Improvement of Lands for Til- 
e: there isno ſuch Ufury as this. The King cannot enlarge the Bounds 
theſe Iſlands, which make up his Empire; the Ocean being the unre- 
moveable Wall which CR —— 3 but he may enlarge and multiply the 
Revenue thereof, by this honeſt and innocent Way of Huſbandry. 
1 89. Our Ei Ladies are much given to che wearing of coſtly La- 
to be encou- G8, &c. and, if brought from , France, or Hauders, they are in 
raged. * kg whereas if the like were made by the Engi/o, fo much 
| hread > woudd make a Yard of — — 
would be five times, or 7 om pub re the Value, | 
Grazing 90. The breeding Profit : eſpecially the breading of 
| Horſes, in many Places, not only 2 Labour, but for the Saddic ; che 
a Hork, for Scrength, Courege am] Swatneks, not being inferior to 
- the Horſes of any other Ki 
Mining. 91. The Minerals of the Kingdom, eſpecially Lead, Iron, Copper, 
and Tin, are of great Value, and fer many able bedicd Subjefts to work: 
Gs is greac Pity che Buſinoſsof Mining mould nee be indaitriouſly proſecancd. 
Fiſheries. | 92. 3 7 any thing is more advantageous than fiſhing apon the 
| en pln omay wen ry rr and the Seas belonging to then: aur Neigh- 
bours, within half a * Sail of us, with a Wind, can ſhew us the 
VUſe and Value Ny And, doubtleſs, there is Sea-room enough for 
— without offandiag one another 3 and it would exccodingty 
the Na 
3 King S mech enriched- of late by the Trade of Merchan- 
die, which the Eg“ dive in foreign Parts s and, if it be wifely ma- 
naged, it muſt of Neceſſi RY Keen. very beneficial: Care being taken, that 
the hin Value ; for then che Balance 
of 7 apc mapa Fry. 755 or Bullian. This wankd cafily be 
elected, if me Merchants were to make their Returns in falid Commodi- 
| ties, and not tob much thence? in Vanity, tending to Exc. 
Monopolies % 9A. But ſpeeinl Gare enalt be taken, that Monopolies, hich er Can 
be prevented: kers of all Trade. he novudimitrell, Calours af publick (Good. 
9s. To put all this under a Regulation; if a conſtant Commiſſion, to 
Men of Honeſty and Underſtanding, were granted, and well purſued, for 
che cee „ both at home a abroatl, to 
beſt Advantage; and this Commiſſion were made . 
_ e-Board, — — og . | 1 en 
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| | FI 
96. The next thing, is that of Colonies and foreign Plantations ; which Plantations. 
are very neceſſary, as Outlets to a populous Nation, and may be profit- 
able alſo, if managed diſcreetly. | 
97. The Choic of the Place requires many Circumſtances; viz. (I.) that Choice of 
the Situation be near the Sea, for the fake of a commodious Intercourſe fe Place for | 
with England; (2.) that the Temper of the Air and Climate be ſuch as 
may beſt with the Conſtitutions of the Engliſb, rather inclining to 
Cold than Heat ; (3.) that the Place be ſtored with Woods, Mines, and 
Fruits, which are natural to the Place; (4.) that the Soil be ſuch as will 
bly prove fruitful for Corn, and other Conveniencies; and for breed- 
ing of Cattle; (3.) that it have Rivers both for Paſſage between Place and 
Place, and alfo for fiſhing ; and, (6.) that the Natives be not ſo nume- 1 
rous, but that there may be Elbow · room enough for them: all which are 
likely to be found in the FYeft- Indies. 
8. The Place alſo” ſhould be ſuch as is not already planted by the Sub- 
jects of any Chriſtian Prince or State; nor too nearly bordering upon their 
Plantation. And it would be more convenient, to be choſen by ſome of 
thoſe Gentlemen or Merchants who firſt move in the Work; than to be 
aſſigned them from the King : for it muſt proceed from the Option of 
the People, elſe it ſounds like an Exile; fo that the Colonies muſt be raiſed 
by the leave of the King, and not by his Command. 
99. After the Place is choſe, the firſt ſtep muſt be, to chooſe a fit Go- Their Gover- 
vernor; who, altho he have not the Name, yet muſt have the Power of Vors. 
a Viceroy : and if the Perſon, who principally moved in the Work, be 
not fit for that Truſt; yet he ſhould not be excluded from Command; but 
then his Defect, in the Le Part, muſt be ſupplied by Aſſiſtants to be 
Joined with him, or ſuch as he ſhall "ay well approve of. | 
roo. At Hoe 2 I Ne mu 97 eir Commiſſion, or Let- e 
ters Patent from the King; that they may acknowledge their Dependance, miſſon a 
and be under the Prot of the Crown of E oo; and they muſt 5 
eeive ſome general Inſtruction how to diſpoſe of themſelves, when they 
dome there; which ſhould be in the Nature of Laws to them. | 
101. But the general Law, by which they muſt be guided and governed, Their Laws. 
ſhould be the Common Law of England; and to that End, it will be fit 
that ſome Man, reaſonably ſkilled in the Law, and otherwiſe qualified 
for ſuch a Purpoſe, be inclined, or perſuaded, to go thither as a Chancellor 
among them, at firſt; and when the Plantation is more ſettled, then to 
have Courts of Juſtice there as in Exgland. | 9 | 
102. For the Diſcipline of their Church; it will be neceſſary to have TheirReligions 
it agree with what is Fertled in England, elſe it will make a Schiſm and a 
Rent in Chris Coat, which muſt be ſeamleſs; and, to this Purpoſe it 
will be proper, that, by the King's ſupreme Power in Cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
within all his Dominions, they be 2 
of this Kingdom. . | 


te to ſome Biſhop and Biſhoprick = 
| 103. At c 


2 
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Their Forces 103. At the firſt planting, or as ſoon after as poſſible, they muſt de- 
and Defence. fend themſelves both againſt the Natives, and Strangers; and to that Pur- 

poſe, muſt have the Aſſiſtance of ſome able military Man; convenient Arms 
and Ammunition ; left, on a ſudden, they be expoſed a Prey to ſome other 
Nation, when they have fitted the Colony for them. 1 5 1 2 
104. For their better Defence againſt a common Enemy; it ſeems beſt, 
that foreign Plantations ſhould be placed in one Continent, and near toge- 
ther: for if they are too remote from one another, they will be diſ- united, 
and weaker. | | we? ent 

Their Begin= 105. They muſt provide themſelves of ſuch Houſes as they can, for the 
ning. . preſent; and, at more leiſure, ſuch as are better: and they muſt firſt 

plant for Corn and Cattle, &c. for Food and neceſſary Suſtenance; and 

after, they may enlarge themſelves to thoſe things, which may be for Pro- 

fit, Pleaſure, and Traffick. vs | „ 
Their Em- 106. Wood for Shipping, in the firſt place, may doubtleſs be there had, 


_ and Minerals found ; however Mines out of the Fruits of the Earth, and 
| Seas, and Waters adjoining, will not be 8 ä 
Trades, 10%. Regard muſt be had to employ the Colony in profitable Trades 


and Manufactures, ſuch as the Clime will beſt ſuit, and ſuch as may be 
uſeful to this Kingdom; and return to them an Exchange of neceſſary 
things. | 4 25 | | | 
3 R they may build Veſſels and Ships, for Traffick with 
the Parts near adjoining, and with England alſo; from whence they may 
be furniſhed with ſuch things as they want; and, in Exchange or Barter, 


ſend from thence others, with which, either by Nature or Art, they may 


ſoon abound. | . 
No Outlaws, 109. But no known Bankrupt, for Shelter; nor known Murderer or 
&c. we be ad- ther wicked Perſon, to avoid the Law; nor known Heretick or Schiſ- 
295 matick, ſhould be ſuffered to go into thoſe Countries; or if they do creep 
in there, they muſt not be harboured or continued: elſe the Place would 
receive them bad, and return them to England, upon all Occaſions, worſe. 
Their Trades 110. Let the Trade, to and from the Plantations, be fo ordered, that 
ro be regula- ſome few Merchants and Tradeſmen may not, under colour of furniſhing 
the Colonies with Neceſſaries, grind them, ſo as ſhall always keep them 

in Poverty. 2 | | 
Commiſſioners 111. And to regulate all theſe Inconveniencies, which will inſenſibly 
of Planta- grow upon them, it were adviſable the King ſhould ere& a ſubordinate 
n,. Council in England; whoſe Care and Charge it ſhould be, to adviſe and 
put in Execution, all things which ſhall be found fit for the Good of the new 
"Plantations ; and who, upon all Occaſions, ſhall give an Account of their 
Proccedings to the King, or to the Council-Board; and from them receive 
ſuch Directions as may beſt agree with the Government of the Place. 

The Duties, 112. The King's reaſonable Profits are not to be neglected ; and may 
how to bo laid ariſe from Reſervation of moderate Rents and Services; by Cuſtoms and 
Duties upon the Exportation, and Importation of Merchandize : which, 
for a convenient time after the Plantation begins, ſhould be very eaſy, to 
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encourage the Work; but after it is well ſettled, may be raiſed to a con- | 

| fiderable Proportion. Care muſt be taken, that, when the Induſtry of one 

Man has ſettled the Work, a new Man, by Inſinuation, or Miſ-informa- 

tion, may not ſupplant him ; which is the Diſcouragement of all faithfu} 
Endeavours. 5 


q | VIII. bas 

113. We come now to the laſt thing propoſed ; viz. the Court and Cu- The Court. 
riality. 
The King in his own Perſon, both in reſpect of his Houſhold or Kings, how ti 
Court, and in reſpect of his whole Kingdom (for a little Kingdom is but be adviſed. 
as a great Family) muſt be exemplary: Regis ad exemplum, &c. But 
Kings are Men; and ſeaſonable Memento's may be uſeful: and being diſ- 
creetly given, cannot but be well taken. And here an Admonition from 
a dead Author, or a Caveat from an impartial Pen, whoſe Aim neither 
was, nor can be taken, as any particular By-Deſign, will prevail more, 
and have a better Effect, than a down-right Advice; which perhaps may 


be miſtaken, as if it were ſpoken magiſterially. | jor 45 
114. And. in the next Place, the Prime Miniſter ruſt give no juſt Cauſe The Condu8t 
of Scandal, either by light, vain, or oppreſſive Carriage. of the Mini- 


1135. The great Officers of the King's Houſhold had need be diſcreet e 


Great Officers 


and provident Perſons, both for his Honour, and for his Profit; they ef 20% Hou/- 
muſt look both Ways, elſe they are but half-ſighted : yet in the Choice hola. 

of them, there is more Latitude left to Affection, than in the Choice 

of Counſellors, and the great Officers of State, who muſt always be 

choſe merely out of Judgment; for in them the Publick has a great 


Concern. 


116. The other miniſterial Officers in Court, as for Diſtinction ſake The ober mi- 
they may be termed, alſo require an Eye upon them. They have uſually »#erial O. 


riſen in the Houſhold by Degrees; and it is a noble Way to encourage 
faithful Service : but the King muſt not bind himſelf to a Neceſlity here- 
in; for then it would be held ex debito :. neither muſt he alter it, without 
an apparent Cauſe. Burt to diſplace any who are in, upon Diſpleaſure, 
which uſually happens upon the Information of ſome great Man, is, by all 
means, to be avoided ; unleſs there be a manifeſt Reaſon for it. | 
117. But it ſeems beſt to leave the ordering of the Houſhold-A fairs to The White- 
the White-Staffs, who are thoſe honourable Perſons, to whom it pro- Staffs, and 
perly belongs, and are anſwerable to the King for it; and to thoſe other ©” ESI: 
Officers of the Green-Cloth, who are ſubordinate to them, as a kind of 
Council, and alſo a Court of Juſtice. Tho for the Green-Cloth Law, in 
the largeſt Senſe, I have no Opinion of it, farther than it is regulated by 
the juſt Rules of the Common Laws of England. 

118. Towards the Support of his Majeſty's own Table, and of the The Purvey- 
Princes, and of his neceſſary Officers, his Majeſty has a good Help by #». 
Purveyance, which juſtly is his Due; and, if juſtly uſed, is no great 


| Burden to the Subject: but by the Purveyors, and other under Officers, it is 
| E e Se often 
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often abuſed. In many Parts of the Kingdom it is reduced to 2 Certainty 
in Money; and if it be indifferently and diſcreetly managed, it would be 
no hard matter to ſettle it ſo throughout the whole Kingdom; tho to be 
renewed from time to time: for that will be the beſt and ſafeſt, both for 
| King and People. | 
The Revenues, 119. The King muſt be put in mind to preſerve the Revenues of his 
Crown, both certain and caſual, without Diminution ; and to lay up Trea- 
ſure in Store againſt a time of Extremity. Empty Coffers give an ill found ; 
and make the People many times forget their Duty ; linking that the 
King muſt be beholden to them for his Supplies. | 

No Officers % 120. I by no means think it fit, that the King ſhould reward any of 
83 his Servants with the Benefit of Forfeitures, either by Fines in the Court 
ee of Star- Chamber, or High- Commiſſion Courts, or other Courts of Juſ- 
tice 3 or that they ſhould be farm'd out, or beſtowed upon any, ſo much 
as by Promiſe, before Judgment given : this would neither be profitable 
Maſques and 121. Laſtly; beſides Matters of ſerious Conſideration, in the Courts of 
Punch Enter- Princes, there muſt be times for Recreation and Sports: when there is a 
Queen, and Ladies of Honour attending her, there muſt ſometimes be 
Maſques, and Revels, aid Interludes. And when there is no Queen, or 
Princes, yet at Feſtivals, and for the Entertainment of Strangers, or upon 
ſuch Occafions, they * e alſo. But Care ſnould be taken, that, 
in ſuch Caſes, they be ſet off more with Wit and Livelineſs, than with 

Coſt and waſteful Expence b. Lig. 


For moſt upon the whole of this uſeful Subject, ſee the Author's Eſeys, Sec. III. 
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See Pol. I. pag. 259. 
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A PROPOSAL for a New Diese 
of the Laws. © 


1. M ON G the Degrees and Acts of heroical Honour, the farſt Kings to per- | 
or ſecond is the Perſon and Merit of a Law-giver ©. Princes, Petuate their 
who govern well, are Fathers of the People: but if a Fa-; + 6g 
ther educate his Son well, or allow him liberally while he”? 

lives; yet leaves him nothing at his Death, whereby both he and his 

Deſcendants may be the better ; the Care and Piety of a Father is not here 

compleat. So Kings, who make a Portion of an Age happy by their 

5 Government; yet, if they do not make Teſtaments, whereby a 

erpetuity of Good may deſcend to their Country, they are but mortal, 

and itory Benefactors. 5 

2. If any of the meaner Politicians, whoſe Talent it is to ſee the worſt The Uſe of 

of things, ſhall think, that Laws are but Cobwebs; that good Princes may Laus, with 

do well without them; and that bad ones will not value them much; they 2 4 to 
judge neither well nor wiſely. For certainly, good Laws are ſome Bridle 

to bad Princes; and as a Wall about Government. And if Tyrants 

ſometimes make a Breach into them, yu they mollify even Tyranny it- 

ſelf ; as Solon's Laws did the Tyranny of Pififtratus : and beſides, they com- 

monly riſe again, upon the firſt Advantage of better times. #7. 

3. Other Means to perpetuate the Memory, and Merits of Sovereign Laws the beft 
Princes, are inferior to this. The Building of Temples, Tombs, Palaces, Means of per- 
Theatres, and the like, are honourable things; and look big upon Poſte- /**"m"s 7 
rity : but Conſtantine the Great gave a proper Appellation to ſuch Works, Prin, 
when he call'd Trajan, who was a great Builder, by the Name of Parie- 
taria, or Wall- Flower; becauſe his Name was upon ſo many Walls. 

Adrian's Vein was better; for he determined to wreftle a Fall with Time: 

and going frequent Progreſſes over all his Empire; whenever he found any 

Decays of Bridges, or Highways, or Cuts of Rivers and Sewers, or Walls, 

or Banks, or the like, he gave ſubſtantial Orders for their Repair. He 

alſo granted Multitudes of Charters and Liberties for the Comfort of de- 

cay'd Companies and Corporations : ſo that his Bounty ſtrove with the 

Ruins of Time. Yet tho this was an excellent Diſpoſition, it reached, 

in effect, but to the Shell and Outſide of a Commonwealth: it avail'd 

nothing to Virtue or Vice. A bad Man might take the Benefit and Eaſe 

of 


© See below, S. 20, 
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of the Ways and Bridges, as well as a good one; and a bad People might 


purchaſe good Charters. The better Works of DINAS in Princes, are 
doubtleſs thoſe that waſh the Inſide of the Cup : ſuch as Foundations of 
Colleges, and Lectures for Learning, and the Education of Youth ; Foun- 


dations and Inſtitutions of Orders, and Fraternities, for Nobleneſs, En- 


terprize, Obedience, and the like. Yet theſe too are but like Plantations 
of Orchards and Gardens, in Spots of Ground, here and there ; they do 
not Till the whole Kingdom, and make it fruitful, like the eſtabliſhing of 
good Laws and Ordinances 3 which renders a whole Nation as a well re- 
gulated College or Foundation. 


223 of 4. This kind of Work is rare enough in Hiſtory, to ſhew it excellent; 


the Thing in 


Hiſtory. 


The Kings of 


Rome. 


The Decem- 
virs. 


yet not ſo rare as to make it ſuſpected for impoſſible, inconvenient, or 
unſafe. Moſes, who gave Laws to the Hebrews, being the Scribe of God, 
is fitter to be mentioned for Honour to other Law-givers, than to be 
rank'd among them. Minos, Lycurgus, and Solon, are Examples for the 
Themes of Grammar-Scholars. For ancient Perſonages and Characters, 
as Times go now, become Children again; tho the Parable of Pindar is 
true, that the beft of things is Water. for common and trivial Things are 
the beſt, and are rather deſpiſed thro Pride, becauſe they are vulgar, than 
for any juſt Cauſe. Certainly, the Laws of thoſe three Legiſlators had 
great Prerogatives : firſt, the Prerogative of Fame; becauſe they were 
a Pattern among the Grecians ; ſecondly, that of laſting ; for they conti- 
nued longeſt without Alteration ; and zhirdly, that of a Spirit of Revival, 
to be often oppreſſed, and often reſtored. 

5. Among the ſeven Kings of Rome, four were Law-givers : for it is 
juſtly obſerved, that never State was ſo well ſwaddled in its Infancy, as 
the Roman, by virtue of their firſt Kings; which was a principal Cauſe of 
the wonderful Growth it afterwards received. | | 

6. The Decemvir's Laws were Laws upon Laws, and not Originals 
for they grafted Laws of Greece upon a Roman Stock of Laws and Cuſ- 
toms; but ſuch was their Succeſs, that the welve Tables they compiled, 
were the main Body of the Laws, which framed and wielded the great 
Body of that State. Theſe laſted long, with ſome Supplementals, and 
the Pretorian Edicts in Allo; which were, in reſpect of Laws, as Writing- 
Tables in reſpe& of Braſs; the one to be put in and out, whilſt the other 
is permanent. Lucius Cornelius Sylla reformed the Laws of Rome for he 
had three Singularities, which never Tyrant had beſides; viz. (1.) that he 
was a Lawgiver ; (2.) that he ſided with the Nobility ; and, (3.) that he 
turned private Man, not thro Fear, but Confidence. 9 

7 Cæſar, long after, deſired to imitate him only in the firſt; for other- 
wiſe he relied upon new Men; and for reſigning his Power, Seneca deſcribes 
him 3 Cæſar ſoon ſheathed his Sword, but never laid it ade l. And 
himſelf took it upon him, ſaying in Scorn of Hlla's Reſignation; Sy/la 
knew no Letters, he could not diftate®. But for the Part of a Law-giver, 
| Cicero 
4 Ceſar Gladium citd condidit, nun uam poſuit. | 
© Sylla neſcivit Literas, dictare non potuit. 
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Cicero gives him the Attribute; I you had asd Cæſar what he did in the 
Gown, he would have anſwered, that he made many excellent Laus. His 
Nephew Auguſtus trod the fame Steps, but with deeper Print, becauſe of 
his long and peaceful Reign; whereof one of the Poets of his Age fays ; 
That when he had given Peace to the Earth, he bent his Mind to the Conſider- 
ation of Rights and Privileges, and the enacting of juſt Laws 8. 

8. From that time there was ſuch a Race of Wit and Authority, be- Juſtiaian, 
tween the Commentaries and Deciſions of the Lawyers, and the Edicts of 
the Emperors, that both Laws and Lawyers were out of Breath. Where- 
upon Jaſtinian in the End recompiled the whole, and made a Body of fuch ' 

Laws as might be wielded ; which himfelf gloriouſly and truly calls, the 
raiſing of a Temple ſacred to Juſtice; built indeed on the former Ruins of 

Books, as Materials, and ſome new Conſtitutions of his own. | 

9. In Aibens they had Sexviri, as Æſebines obſerves, or Standing-Com- The Sexviri of 
miſfioners, who watched to ſee what Laws grew improper for the Times, Athens. 
and what new Law in any Branch croſſed a former; and fo ex officio pro- 
poſed their Repeal. | 

10. King Edgar collected the Laws of this Kingdom; and gave them king Edgar. 
the Strength of a Faggot bound; whereas they formerly were diſperſed. 
And that was more Glory to him, than his failing about this Iſland, with 
a potent Fleet: which was, as the Scripture ſays; tbe way of a Ship in 
the Sea; it varniſhed, but this laſts. | | | 

11. Alphonſo the Wiſe, the Ninth of that Name, King of Caſtile, Alphonſo of 
compiled the Digeſ# of the Laws of Spain, entitled the Siete Partidas ; Caſtile. 
an excellent Work, which he finiſhed in ſeven Years. And as Tacitus well 
obſerves, that the Capitol, tho built in the Beginnings of Rome, was yet 
fit for the great Monarchy that came after; ſo that Building of Laws 
ſuffices for the Greatneſs of the Spaniſh Empire, which has ſince enſued. 

12. Lewis XI. had it at heart to have made one conſtant Law of France, Lewis XI. of 
extracted out of the Civil Roman Law, and the Cuſtoms of the Provinces, France. 
which are various, and the King's Edifs, which, with the French, are 
Statutes. Surely he might have done well, if, as he brought the Crown 
from Page, which is his own Expreſſion, ſo he had brought his People 
from Lackey ; that they might not run up and down for their Laws to the * 

Civil Law, the Ordinances, the Cuſtoms, the Diſcretions of Courts, and 
the Diſcourſes of Philoſophers, as they do. 

13. King Henry VIII. in the twenty-ſeventh Year of his Reign, was Henry VIII. 
authorized by Parliament, to nominate thirty-two Commiſſioners, part? England. 
eccleſiaſtical, and part temporal, to purge the Canon Law, and make it 
agreeable to the Law of God, and the Law of the Land; but it took no 
effect: for the Acts of that King were commonly rather Proffers and Ru- 
mours, than well grounded, or well purſued. But I may err in producing 

ſo 


| in Ceſar, ſe ab eo quareretur, quid egiſſet in Toga, Leges reſpondiſſet multas & preclaras 
tuliſſe. 8 


pace data Terris, animum ad tivilia vertit 


Jura ſuum; Tegeſque tulit juſtiſamas author. | 
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ſo many Examples. For as Cicero ſaid to Ceſar, ſo may I ſay to your 
Majeſty, Nil vulgare te dignum videri poſit ®. And indeed, the thing well 
underſtood, is far from vulgar : for the Laws of moſt Kingdoms and States, 
have been like Buildings of many Pieces; and patch'd up from time to time, 
according to Occaſions, without Frame or Model. | | 
The Lawsof 14. For the Laws of England; to ſpeak my Opinion, without Partiality 
raftrized, either to my Profeſſion or Country; as to the Matter and Nature of them, 
| I hold them wiſe, juſt, and moderate: they give to God ; they give to 
Ceſar ; they give to the Subject what appertains. True, they are as mix'd 
as our Language; compounded of Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, Daniſh, and 
Norman Cuſtoms : And ſurely as our Language is thereby ſo much the richer ; 
; our Laws are likewiſe by that diate os more compleat. 
Require A- 15. Nor does this attribute leſs to them, than thoſe who would have 
mengment. them to have ſtood the ſame in all Mutations : for no Tree is fo good firſt 
ſer, as by tranſplanting and grafting. But tho the Matter of them be ex- 
cellent, they certainly require Amendment in point of Form ; which to re- 
duce and perfect, I hold as one of the greateſt Dowries that can be con- 
ferred upon this Kingdom. | 
vn ot 16. This Work, as for its Excellency, it is worthy of your Majeſty's 
Xirg James, Act and Times; ſo it has ſome Circumſtance of Propriety ble to 
on account of your Perſon. God has bleſſed your Majeſty with Poſterity ; and I am not 
his Iſſue. of the Opinion, that childleſs Kings are fitteſt to ſupply Perpetuity of Gene- 
rations, by Perpetuity of noble Acts; but contrarywiſe, that they who leave 
Poſterity, are the more intereſted in the Care of future Times ; that as well 
their Offspring, as their People, may participate of their Merit. 
And learned 17. Your Majeſty is a great Maſter in Juſtice and Judicature ; and it 
_ were a Pity the Fruit of that your Virtue ſhould not be tranſmitted to ſuc- 
ceeding Ages. Your Majeſty alſo reigns in learned Times; the more, no 
doubt, in of your own Perfection in Learning; and b your Patro- 
nage thereof. And it has been the Misfortune of Works of this Nature, 
that the leſs learned Times have wrought upon the more learned ; which 
now will not be the Caſe. | 
The Author's 18, As for myſelf, the Law was my Profeſſion ; to which I am a Debt- 
4 * an. or: ſome little Helps I have of other Arts; which may give Form to Mat- 
ter. And I have now, by God's merciful Chaſtizement, and by his ſpecial 
Providence, Time and Leiſure, to put my Talent, or half Talent, or 
what it is, to ſuch Exchanges, as may perhaps exceed the Intereſt of an 
active Life. Therefore, as in the beginning of my Troubles, I offered 
your Majeſty to take pains in the Hiſtory of England; and in compiling a 
Method and Digeſt of your Laws; I have, in ſome meaſure, performed the 
firſt i, which reſted only upon ere z and now, in all Humility, renew the 
Offer of this latter, which will require Help and Aſſiſtance; if it ſhall 
ſtand with your Majeſty's good Pleaſure to employ my Service therein. 
19. To 


That nothing vulgar ſeems worthy of you. 
As haying now publiſhed his Hiſtory of King Henry VII. 
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19. To give your Majeſty ſome View of the Work, as I propoſe it, 4 View of the 
— me to ſay a its Dignity, its Safety and 8 and [14's Propo- 
ity, to ſhew how it may be effected: which will beſt demonſtrate it to! 

be no vaſt or ſpeculative Thing, but real and feaſible. | 

20. And firſt, I have nothing to ſay by way of taxing the Laws; Is Dignity- 

but _ only by way of perfecting them; which is eaſieſt in the | 
beſt things : 25 has which is greatly amiſs, hardly receives Amend- 
ment; but that which has already, to that more may be given. What 

J ſhall propoſe being not as to the Matter of Laws; but only as to 
the Manner of their Regiſtring, Expreſſion, and Tradition; fo as to 
give them rather Light than any new Nature. Thus then, for the Dig- 

nity of the Work, I ſcarce know where to find the like; for ſurely that 

Scale, and thoſe Degrees of ſovereign Honour, are true and rightly mar- 

ſhalled : Firft, the Founders of States ; then Law-givers ; then Deliver- 

ers after long Calamities ; then the Fathers of their Countries, or juſt and 

prudent Princes; and laſtly, Conquerors: an Honour not to be received 

among the reſt ; except where there is more Addition of Country and Ter- 

ritory to a better Government, than that of the Conquered. Of theſe, in 

my Judgment, your Majeſty may, with more Truth than Flattery, be en- 

titled to the firſt ; becauſe of your uniting Britain, and planting Jreland ; 

both which favour of the Founder. What I now propoſe, may adopt you 

alſo to the ſecond. Law-givers have been called Principes perpetui; as be- 

ing, after their Deceaſe, ſtill Kings and Rulers, in their Laws. But this 

ork ſhining ſo in itſelf, needs no Taper. 


21. For the Safety and Convenience thereof; tis proper to conſider, and ts Safety ant 


anſwer thoſe Objections, or Scruples, that may ariſe, or be made againſt it. Convenience. 
The firſt may be this. | 

he | | Objeftion I. = 
22. That it is a needleſs thing; that the Law, as it now ſtands, is in à Objections. 
good State, comparable to any foreign Law ; and that it is not poſſible for the That the Work 


Wit of Man, in reſpect of the Frailty thereof, to provide againſt the Incer- nt 
tainties and Evaſions, or Omiſſions, of Law. 


Anſwer. 
23. For the Compariſon with foreign Laws; it is in vain to ſpeak of it: The Law of 
for Men will never agree about it. Our Lawyers will be for our munici- 1 
pal Laws; Civilians, Scholars, and Travellers, will be of the other Opi- „ ae, weg 


. than foreign 
nion. ; Laws. 


24.. But certain it is, that our Laws, as they now ſtand, are ſubject to inconvenience 
great Incertainties, and Variety of Opinion, Delays and Evaſions: whence Y *#* Law ef 


tollows, (1.) great Multiplicity and Length of Suits. (2.) The conten- England. . 


tious Perſon is armed; and the honeſt Subject wearied and oppreſſed. 
(3.) The Judge is more abſolute ; and in doubtiul Caſes has a greater Scope 
and Liberty. (4.) The Chancery-Courts are more filled ; the Remedy of 
* bei ren obſcure and doubtful. 1 60 The ignorant Lawyer ſkreens 
OL. I. 4 213 | | his 


— — reel . 
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his Ignorance of Law, in frequent and numerous Doubts : and, (6.) Mens 
Aſſurances of their Lands and Eſtates by Patents, Deeds, and Wills, are 
hollow, and often ſubject to Queſtion ; with many the like Inconvenien- 
cies. | | 

To know 25. And asall Laws do, more or leſs, participate of Incertainties, it is a 
when the De- good Rule and Direction, to mark whether the Doubts that ariſe are only 
1 in the in Caſes of ordinary Experience, or in ſuch as happen not every Day: if in 
the firſt, impute it to Frailty of Man's Foreſight, that cannot reach by 
5 Law to all Caſes; but if in the latter, be aſſured there is a Fault in the 
3 Law. Of this I fay no more, but that (to give every Man his Due) had 
| \ it not been for Sir Edward Cook's Reports (which, tho they may have Er- 
| rors, and ſome peremptory and extrajudicial Reſolutions, more than are 
| warranted ; yet they contain infinite good Deciſions, and Rulings over of 
Caſes) the Law by this time had been almoſt like a Ship without Ballaſt ; 
| for the Caſes of modern Experience are fled from thoſe that are adjudged, 

| and ruled in former time. | 
| Fenal Laws, 26. But the Neceſſity of this Work is yet greater in the Statute Law. 
For firſt, there are as many enſnaring Penal Laws, which lie upon the 


| | Subject: and if in bad Times they ſhould be awaked, and put in Execu- 
tion, would grind them to-Powder. A learned Civilian interprets the Curſe 
of the Prophet, It ſhall rain Snares upon them, of a Multitude of Penal 
Laus; which are worſe than Showers of Hail, or Tempeſts upon Cattle; 
for they fall upon Men. There are ſome Penal Laws fit to be retained ; 
but their Penalty is too great: for it is ever a Rule, that any over- great 
Penalty, beſides the Acerbity of it, deadens the Execution of the Law. 
There is a farther Inconvenience of ob/olete Penal Laws ; for this brin 
a Gangrene, Neglect, and Habit of Diſobedience upon other wholſome 
| Laws, that are fit to be continued in Practice, and Execution: fo that 
our Laws endure the Torment of Mezentius ; The Living die in the Arms of 


the Dead. 
cen da- 27. Laſtly, there is ſuch an Accumulation of Statutes concerning one 
_ Sta- Matter, and they ſo croſs and intricate, that the Certainty of Law is loſt 
g in the Heap. | | N 


Objection II. 8 
228. That it is a great Innovation ; and Innovations are dangerous, beyond 
Foreſight. NS. 


Anſwer. 


The Charge ef 29. All Purgings and Medicines, either in the civil or natural Body, are 

Innovation [nnovations: whence this Argument is a Common-place againſt all noble Re- 
41. _ *d formations. But the Truth Is, that this Work ought not to be termed, or 
from Reaſon, held, an Innovation in the ſufpected Senſe. For thoſe are the Innovations 
| | objected and ſpoken againſt, that concern the Conſciences, Eſtates, and 
| Fortunes of particular Perſons : but this of general Ordinance, pricks not 

| Particulars, but paſſes ſilently. Beſides, tis on the favourable Part; for 
| : it 


1 
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it eaſes and preſſes not: and laſtly, *tis rather Matter of Order and Ex- 
planation, than of Alteration, Neither is this without Precedent in former and ow 
Governments. For, as was above obſerved, the Romans, by their Decem-ebedent. 
virs, made their twelve Tables; but that indeed was only a new enacting or 
conſtituting of Laws, not a regiſtring or recompiling : and they were made 
out of 4 ib of the Grecians, not out of their own Cuſtoms. In Athens 
they had Sexviri, who were Standing Commiſſioners to watch what Laws 
became improper for the time; and what new Law in any reſpect croſſed a 
former; and ſo motion'd their Repeals. Lewis XI. of France intended to 
have made one perfe& and uniform Law, out of the Roman Law, and the 
; provincial Cuſtoms of France. Fuſtinian, by Commiſſions directed to di- 

Fe: verſe Perſons, learned in the Laws, reduced the Roman Laws from Vaſt- 
7 neſs of Volume and a Labyrinth of Incertainties, to that Courſe of Civil 
Law, which is now in uſe. And at home, King Henry VIII. in the twen-- 
ty-ſeventh Year of his Reign, was authorized by Parliament to nominate 
> Zhan Commiſſioners ; part eccleſiaſtical, part temporal, to purge the 
Canon Law, and make it agreeable to the Law of God, and the Law df 
the Land: and the ſame was revived in the fourth Year of Edward VI. tho 
neither took effect. And the Statutes of King Edward I. were funda- 
mental. | | | 255 
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5 Objection III. . 3 
30. In thus purging the Courſe of Common Laws, and Statutes, much Good That much 
may. be taken away. Good may be 


taken away. 
Lo Anſiver. | "Ys 
31. In all Purging; ſome good Humours may be diſcharged ;: but that is 
largely recompenſed by lightening.the Body of much bad. 8 
ne” Objefion IV. | 
32. Labour were better beſtowed, in bringing the Common Laws of Eng- Whetherbet- 
land fo a Text Law, as the Statutes. are; and ſetting both of them down in ter to form a 
Method, and by Titles. Text Law. 


| Anſwer: 8 
33. Tis too long to debate, whether Lex Scripta, aut non Scripta, a Text 
Law, or Cuſtoms well regiſtred, with received and approved Grounds and 
Maxims, and judicial Acts and Reſolutions, from time to time duly enter'd 
and reported, be the better Form of declaring and authorizing. It was 
the principal Oracle of Lycargas, that none of his Laws ſhould be written. 
Cuſtoms. are Laws written in living Tables; and ſome Traditions the 
Church does not difauthorize. . In all Sciences, they. are the ſoundeſt that 
keep cloſe to Particulars ; and I am ſure there are more Doubts ariſe upon 
our Statutes, which are a Text Law; than upon the Common Law, which 
is no Text Law : but however the Queſtion be determined, I dare not adviſe 
caſting the Law into a new Mould. . The Work J propoſe. tends but to 
2 21 5 prune 


_ 


— 


That it wil! 94. I will turn the Judges, Counſellors and Students of Law, to School 


3 — 5 — — 
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order of Time- EAα]ẽuꝗI. to this Day. In the compiling of this Courſe of Law, or 
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e and graft the Law; and not to plough up and plant it again: for 
— a 2 TI ſhould hold indeed for a dangerous Innovation. 


Odbjection V. | | 


110 


2 1 again; and make them at a loſs what to bold and adviſe for Law and it will 
3 new impoſe a new Charge upon all Lawyers, to furniſh themſelves with new Books 
W. 
1 | Anſwer. | 
Anſwered. 35. The former, *tis true, would follow, if the Law were new moulded 
into a Text Law; for then Men muſt begin anew; and this is one of the 
Reaſons for which I diſallow that Courſe. But in the way I now pro- =_ 
poſe, the entire Body and Subſtance of the Law will remain, only diſ- = 
charged of idle and unprofitable, or hurtful Matter; and illuſtrated by 
Order, and other Helps, towards the better underſtanding of it, and 
forming Judgment thereon. | | 05 
36. For the latter part of the new Charge; tis not worth the ſpeaking 
of, in a Matter of ſo high Importance: it might have been uſed of the 
new Tranſlation of the Bible, and the like Works. Books muſt follow 
Sciences, and not Sciences follow Books. ; | 


How the Fork 37. The Work itſelf, or the Recompilement of the Laws of England, 
is to be afoctadʒ is to be effected in this manner. It conſiſts of two Parts; (1.) the Bigeſt, 
or recompiling of the Common LAW; and, (2.) that of the S A- 
TUTES. In the firſt of theſe, three things are required; (1.) the com- 

piling of a Book de Antiquitatibus Furis. (2.) The reducing or perfefting of 

the Courſe or Corps of the Common Laws: and, (3.) The compoſing of certain 
introductory and auxiliary Books, directing the Study of the Laws. 2c 

Viz. 38. I. For the firſt of theſe; all ancient Records in your Majeſty's 
By compuling Toter, or elſewhere, containing Acts of Parliament, 3 Patents, 
poet % Commiſſions, Judgments, and the like, are to be ſearched, peruſed, and 
pore Bros fweighed : and out of them are to be ſelected thoſe that are of moſt worth 
the Lau. and weight; and in Order of Time, not of Titles, (for the greater Con- 
formity with the Year-Books) to be ſet down and regiſtred, rarely in hec 

verba; but ſummed with Judgment: not omitting any material part. 

Theſe are to be uſed for reverend Precedents; but not for binding Autho- 

Titles. 5 

A Courſeof 309. II. For the ſecond, which is the main, there is to be made a perfect 
Law mthe Courſe of the Law in ſerie Temporis, or Year-Books, as we call them, from 
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Vear- Books, the following Points are to be obſerved. Hrrſt, all Caſes, 
which at this Day are clearly no Law, but always ruled to the coutra- 
„ ſhould be left out; as they do but ſwell the Volumes, and ſeaſon the 
Wirs of Students in a contrary Senſe of Law. So likewiſe all Caſes, 
wherein that is ſolemnly and long debated, whereof there is now no queſ- | 
tion at all, are ta be enter*'d 2 only, and Reſolutions; but 
{cy | without 
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without the Arguments, which are now become frivolous. Yet, for the 


| Obſervation of the deeper ſort of Lawyers; that they may ſee how the 


Law has alter'd ; I adviſe, that upon the firſt, in time, of thoſe obſolete 
Caſes, there be a Memorandum ſet, denoting that at this time the Law was 
thus taken, until ſuch a time, c. 1 5 
40. Secondly, Homonymiæ, as Fuſlinian calls them, that is Caſes merely Homony- 
of Iteration and Repetition, are to be purged away; and the Caſes of miæ 1 be let 
Identity, which are beſt reported and argued, to be retained inſtead of the 
reſt: the Judgments nevertheleſs to be ſet down, every one in time as 
they are; and with a Quotation or Reference to the Caſe, where the Point 
is argued at large: but if the Caſe conſiſt part of Repetition, part of new 
Matter, the Repetition is only to be omitted. | 

41. Thirdly, as to the Antinomie, or Caſes judged to the contrary ; it Antinomiz, 
were too great a Truſt to refer the Decifion of the Law, either way, to wow be 
the Judgment of the Compilers of this Work ; except there be a current 
Stream of Judgments of later times: and then I reckon, the contrary Caſes 
among obſolete Caſes, of which I ſpoke before. Nevertheleſs, ſuch Caſes 
of Contradiction ſhould be eſpecially noted and collected; to the end thoſe 
Doubts, that have been ſo long militant, may either by aſſembling all the 


Judges in the Exchequer-Chamber, or by Parliament, be reduced to a _ 


Certainty. For to do it, by bringing them in queſtion under feign'd Par- 
ties, is to be diſliked. Nil habeat Forum ex Scend k. „ 

42. Fourthly, All idle Queries, which are but Seminaries of Doubts and Lale Queries 
Incertainties, ſhould be omitted; and no Queries ſet down, but of great el . 
Doubts, well debated and left undecided, on account of their Difficulty : 
but all doubting or upſtarting Queries, tho touched in Argument, for Ex- 
planation, yet were better to die than be preſerv'd in the Books. 

43. Laſtly, Caſes reported with too great Prolixity, ſhould be drawn Tedious Caſes 
into a more compendious Report; not in the Nature of an Abridgment 3 
but Tautologies and Impertinencies to be cut off. As for Mifprinting, and | 
inſenſible Reporting, which often confound the Students; thoſe will be 
amended occaſionally, But principally, if there be any thing in the Report 
which is not well warranted by the Record; that alſo is to be rectified. - 

44. The Courſe being thus compiled, it remains only for your Majeſty Reporters to be 
to appoint ſome grave and ſound Lawyers, with an honourable Stipend, to Yin“. 
be Reporters |, for the time to come: and then this is ſettled for all times. 

45. III. The Auxiliary Books conducing to the Study and Knowledge Auxiliary 
of the Law, are three; viz. (1.) Inſtitutions: (2.) a Treatiſe De Reguiis Beos. 
Faris * and (3.) a better Book, De Verborum Significationibus, or Terms of 

e Law. | | 

46. (1.) For the Iaſtitutions; there are Books of Introductions of good Inſtitutions. 
Worth, eſpecially Littleton and Fitzherbet's Natura Brevium: but they are 

k Let.not the Courts uſtice copy the Stage. . a. 

1 The Author here Ry — 2 This Conſtitution -of Reporters I obtained 
of the King, after I was Chancellor; and there are two appointed, each wick a $ti- 
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no way in the Nature of an Inſtitution; the Office whereof is to be a 

Key and general Preparation to the reading of the Courſe. And principal- 

ly it ought to have two Properties; the one, that of a perſpicuous and clear 
Method; and the other that of an univerſal Latitude or Comprehenſion: 

whence the Students may have a little Præ- notion of every thing; like a 

Model towards a great Building. 

A Treatiſe 4d 47. (2.) For the Treatiſe De Regulis Juris, J hold it of all things the moſt 
Rules of Law, important to the Health, and good Inſtitutions of any Laws: it is indeed 
like the Ballaſt of a Ship, to keep all upright and ſtable. But I have ſeen 

little in this kind, either in our own, or other Laws, that ſatisfies me. The 

naked Rule or Maxim, has not the Effect: it muſt be made uſeful by good 
Differences, Ampliations, and Limitations, warranted by good Autho- 

rities; and this not by raiſing up of Quotations and References, but by 
Diſcourſe and Deducement in a juſt Treatiſe. In this J have laboured my- 

ſelf ; and will go on with it, if God and your Majeſty will give me 

leave m. And I aſſure your Majeſty, I have good Hopes, that when 

Sir Edward Cook's Reports, and my Rules and Deciſions, ſhall come to 
Poſterity; there will be, (whatever is now thought,) Queſtion, who was 

the greater Lawyer. s | 
Law-Diftio- 48, (3.) For the Books of the Terms of Law; there is a poor one: but I 
as with for a better, wherein ſhould be compriſed not only the Expoſition 
of the Terms of Law, but of the Words of all ancient Records and 
Precedents. N ET | : re 
Abridge- 49. As for Abridgements, I could wiſh, if it were poſſible, that none 
258 might uſe them, but ſuch as had read the Courſe firſt; that they might 
. ſerve for Repertories to learned Lawyers; and not to make a Lawyer in 
haſte: but ſince that cannot be, I wiſh there were a good Abridegment com- 
poſed of the two that are extant, and in better Order. And ſo much for 
| the Common Law. | | $a, DIS -O8/10 
TheStatute- go. IV. The Reforming and Recompiling of the Statute Law conſiſts 
2 _—y of four Parts. (1.) Thefirft is, to diſcharge the Books of thoſe Statutes, 
ED "where the Caſe, by Alteration of time, is vaniſhed ; as Lombards, Fews, 
concerning Gaul's Half-pence, &c. Theſe may yet remain in the Libraries for An- 


Caſes vaniſb tiquities; but ſhould not be reprinted. The like I propoſe of Statutes long 


ed robe ſince expired, and clearly repealed ;- for if the Repeal be doubtful; it mu 
charged. . | 3 rd gs 
be ſo propounded to the Parliament. - 
The uſeleſs 51. (2.) The next is, to repeal all Statutes, which are ſfeeping and not 
and enſuaring of uſe; but yet enſnaring and in force. And here it will perhaps be ſome: 
n The Author publiſhed a Specimen of a Treatiſe of this kind, and dedicated 4 to 
Queen Elizabeth ; with a Preface containing part of the. Scheme, here laid down, for the 
Amendment and Recompiling of the Laws of England. It is entitled, A Collection of 
ſome principal Rules and Maxims of the Common Law; with their Latitude and Extent, This 
Piece conſiſts of twenty-five ſhort Rules, or Maxims, of Law; explained, exemplified, 
and applied, in the Language peculiar ro the Law; ſo as deſignedly to- exclude all Rea- 
ders, * thoſe of the Profeſſion. The Author publiſhed only theſe twenty-five firſt, as 
- a Taſte; deſigning to have followed them with a much larger Number; having, as he 
tells us, collected three hundred for the purpoſe : but the reſt never appeared. | 
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times requiſite to ſubſtitute a more reaſonable Law inſtead of them, agree- 
ble to the time 3 in others a ſimple Repeal may ſuffice. : | 
52. (3.) The third is, that the Grievouſneſs of the Penalty in many The wee 
Statutes be mitigated; tho the Ordinances ſtand. 7 
53. (4.) The laſt is, the reducing of concurrent Statutes, heaped one up- 
on another, to a ſingle, clear, and uniform Law. Towards this there has been Concurrent 


already, upon my Motion, and your Majeſty's Direction, a great deal of ee, to be 


good Pains taken; my Lord Hobart, myſelf, Sergeant Finch, Mr. Heneage 
Finch, Mr. Noye, Mr. Hackwell, and others, whoſe Labours being of a 
great Bulk, *tis not fit now to trouble your Majeſty with any farther Parti- 
culars therein; only by this, you may perceive the Work is already ad- 
vanced. | | 

54. But becauſe this part, which concerns the Statute Laws, muſt of Ne- The whole to 
ceſſity come to Parliament; and the Houſes will beſt like what themſelves © Parlia. 
guide, and the Perſons themſelves employ ; the way were to imitate the 
Precedent of the Commiſſioners for the Canon Laws in 27 Hen. VIII. and 
4 Edw. VI. and the Commiſſioners for the Union of the two Realms, primo 
of your Majeſty ; and ſo to have the Commiſſioners named by both Houſes ; 
yet not with a precedent Power to conclude, but only to prepare and pro- 

nd to Parliament. 

55. This is the beſt way, I conceive, of accompliſhing ſo excellent a 


Work; of Honour to your Majeſty's Times, and of Good to all Times: 


which I ſubmit to your Majeſty's better Judgment v. 


n For the Reaſons why no greater Progreſs was made in this Undertaking, ſee the Au- 


| thor's Letter to Biſhop Andrews; Supplem. V. Seck. II. ad finem. See alſo, the De Aug- 


ment. Scientiar. pag. 242, Cc. 
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HE following Piece is a familiar Account of the Na- 
ture. Uſe, and Proceedings of many of the Laws of 
England. It ſeems chiefly intended for the Information 
of ſuch as do not profeſs the Law; or make that their 
particular Study, 'Tis no finiſhed Work; nor continued thro 
all the Branches of the Law. The Author was di ſcouraged from 
proſecuting the great Deſign he had formed of Digeſting, Amend. 
ing, and Reducing the Law; by finding it an Undertaking that 
required the Aſſiſtance of more Hands than his own. And, as 
the Body of the Laws of England, has rather received Addi- 
tions and Explanations, than Alterations, in later Times; the 
following Hiſtory will not be found to have out=liv'd its Uſe : 
for it contains Accounts of numerous Laws, not only at preſent 


in force; but likely to continue [0 for Ages. 
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The Pnogupun® of the Law in Magn of. . 


* | 3 wel 5 * oF; E beets ind e 0 p i W 
HE Uſe of the Low conſiſts its gag in * Thi 8:3 Ie of the 
viz. (I.) 416 ſecuring erſons from Death and Vio- Law, where- 


lence. (2.) The ace * the Property of their Ceed 2 ar 
and Lands. And, (3.) 8 Preſervation-of their Names, ASD 
bin Shame and Infamy.' 

2. (I.) For the Safety of Mens Perſons, the Lew pro rovides that an Man Surety 3 
ſtanding in Fear of another, may take his Oath, before a Juſtice of Peace, the Peace. 
that he ſtands in fear of his Life; and the Juſtice Tn compel the other 
to be bound, with Sureties, to keep the Peace. 

3. If any Man beat, wound, or maim another 5 or give falſe, ſfeanda — 1 
lous Words, that may touch his Credit ; the Law grants chereu lander, Bar- 
Action of the Caſe, for the Slander of his good Name ; and an Action c. mw 
Battery; or an Appeal of Maim, by which Nerompence hell be recover- 
ed, to the Value of the Hurt, Damage, or Danger, 

4. If any Man kill another, 'with Malice, the Law gives an Appeal to Appeal of 
the Wife of the Deceaſed, if he had any; or to the next of kin, that is Murder given 
Heir in Default of a Wife; by which Appeal the Defendant convicted is % the next of 
to ſufer Death, and to loſe all his Lands an we. but if the E or 


———— — — —— 


0 5 3 | _ 1.282 
230 The Procedure of the Law Sect. I. 
Heir will nat. ſue, or be compounded withal 3. yet. the King is to puniſh. the 
Offence by Indictment or Preſentment of a lawful Inqueſt and Trial, before 
competent Judges; whereupon the Perſon being found guilty, he is to 


| ſuffer Death, and to loſe his Lands And Goods. 
Man-flaugh- 5. If one Man kill another ous ſudden Quarrel, this is Man-Slaugh- 
; u 


ter, when a . . - 
8 e Offender muſt die, except he can read 3 and if he cat 
er in his own Defence, He ſhall n6t loſe his Eife, 


when not. yl 28 | | 0 | 

5 83 but his s; except the Perſon ſlain was the Aſfailant, 

to kill, rob, or diſturb the other by the High-way ſide, or in his own 
Houſe ; and then he ſhall loſe nothing. | 

Felodeſe. 7. And if a Man kill himfelf, all his Goods and Chattels are forfeited ; 
but = Lands. a : FERC? | 

Felony by 8. an kill another isforgyne, as by ſhooting an Arrow at a 

Miſchance. Butt 9 k, ths St x ver ouſp{or uf like; this 18 e Loſs 

: of Goods and Chattels, but not of | 4 nor Life. : 

Deodand. 9. If a Horſe, a Cart, a Beaſt, or any other thing, kill a Man; the 

| ing 5 own, and is calld a 
Deodand; and uſually granted and allowed by the King to the Biſhop Al- 
| moner, as Goods are of thoſe that kill themſelves. 

Maiming. 10. The cutting out of a Maf's Dufte r putting out his Eyes ma- 

liciouſly, is Felony ; for which the Offender 1s to ſuffer Death, and loſe his 


- i i . 
Puniſhment 8 11 Har T d n ihn e ir br Emde. Itid proper t ſe the Means 
for Example. whereby Offenders are brought 4 * And firſt for Matter of 
the Peace, the ancient Laws of England, planted here by the Conqueror, 

were, that there ſhould be Officers of two ſorts in all Parts of this King- 
dom, to preſerve the Peace; viz. (1.) Conſtabularij Pacis; and (2.) Con- 
1 3 fervatores (Paris. mow en a amuol 2 T {.1)- av | 
The Office , 12. "The Office of the Conſtable was, to arreſt the Parties he 
Conſtables of breaking the Peace, vr in Fry ready to break the Peace; or wa truly in- 
the Peace. formed by others, or by their own Confeſſion, that they had newly. bro- 
ken the Peace ; which Perſons he might impriſon in the Stocks, or in his 


on Houſe, as his or their Quality required; till wy Lam become bound 
with Sureties to keep the Peãce: which Obligation from thenceforth was 
do be ſealed and delivered to the Conftable, for the Uſe of the King. And 
the Conſtable was to ſend to the King's | Exchequer or Chancery, from 
© © (whence Proceſs ſnould be awarded, to levy the Debt; if the Peace were 
j „ 19bagdl? ads 16t nn0 at Yan 
13. But the Conftable could not arreſt any Perſon, or make any one put 
in Bond, upon Complaint of threatening only; except they had ſeen them 
breaking the Peace, or had come newly after the Peace was broken. Theſe 
Conſtables alſo! were to keep watch about the Town, for apprehending 
Rogues, Vagabonds, Night-walkers, Eves-droppers, Scouts, and ſuch as 
n U 99 | 71 tri ot ? | 80 


©: See hereafter, Seck. II. F. 30, 


Seat, I. in Matter of. the Pract 2.31 


= # 


arm'd. They ought likewiſe to raiſe Hus and Cry againſt Murderers, 


1 1 


N an- layers, Thieves, and Robbers. l | e T8. 

14. Of this Office of Conſtable there were High- Conſtables, two of every High. Conſia- 
Hundred; Petty Conſtables, one in every Village: they were in ancient 4 on 5 
Time all appointed by the Sheriff of the Shire yearly, in his Court, call'd 4 b., * 
the Sheriff's Tourne; and there they received their Oath. But at this Day Conſiable for 
they are appointed, either in the Law- day of that Precin&, wherein they every Village. 


ſerve, or elſe by the Higb-Conſtable in the Seſſions of the Peace. 


15. The Authority of Conſtables was granted upon the ancient Laws Authority of 
and Cuſtoms of this Kingdom, practiſed long before the Conqueſt ; and Conſtables. 
intended and inſtituted for the Conſervation of the Peace, and repreſſing 
all manner of Diſturbance and Hurt of the People; and that as well 

y way of Prevention as Puniſhment : but yet ſo, that they have no ju- 
dicial Power, to hear and determine any Cauſe ; but only a miniſterial Power. 902 


16. The Origin of the Office o High- Conſtable is more obſcure ; Origin of 
for tho the High- Conſtable's Authority has the more ample Circuit, he 1 
being over „ and the Petty-Conſtable over the Village; yet 
I do not find that the Petty-Conſtable is ſubordinate to the High- Con- 
ſtable; or to be ordered or commanded by him: therefore I doubt the 
High- Conſtable was not ab origine; but that when the Buſineſs of the 
Country increaſed, the Authority of the Juſtices of Peace was enlar- 
ged by diverſe Statutes; then, for Conveniency ſake, the Office of High- 
Conſtable grew in Uſe, for the receiving the Commands and Precepts from 
the Juſtices of Peace; and diſtributing them to the Petty-Conſtables. 
And in token of this, the Election of High-Conſtables, in moſt parts of 
the Kingdom, is by the Appointment of the Juſtices of Peace; whereas the 
Election of the Petty- Conſtable is by the People. . | 

17. But there are two men to which the Office of Conſtable has ſpe- 
cial Relation, and which: of Neceſſity, or at leaſt by a kind of Congruity, 
muſt precede the Juriſdiction of that Office; viz. (1.) The Diviſion of 
the Territory, or groſs of the Shires into Hundreds, Villages, and Towns; 
for the High-Conſtable is Officer over the Hundred; and the Petty- 
Conſtable is over the Town or Village. (2.) The Court-Leet, to which 
the Conſtable is a proper Attendant and Miniſter ; for there the Con- 
ſtables are choſen by = Jury; there they are ſworn; and there that 
part of their Office, which concerns Information, is principally to be per- 
form'd: for the Jury is to preſent Offences; and Offenders are chiefly to 
take light from the Conſtables of all Matters of Diſturbance and Nuſance 
of the People, which they, in reſpect of their Office, are preſumed to have 
beſt, and moſt particular Knowledge of. 2 


1 - . 


18. The firſi End of the Inſtitution of the Court-Leet, is, to take the ofice of +/+ 
ancient Oath of Allegiance: of all Males above the Age of twelve Years. Courr-Leer, 
The /econd, to enquire of all Offences againſt the Peace; and for: thoſe 
that are againſt the Crown and Peace both, to enquire of only, and to 
certify to the Juſtices of Goal-Delivery ; but thoſe that are againſt the 
Peace ſimply, they are to enquire and puniſh. 11 

| e 


* See hereafter, Sect. IX. 
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19, The third is, to enquire of, puniſh, and remove all publick Nuſances 
and Grievances, concerning Infection of Air, Corruption of Vitals, 
Eaſe of Chaffer, and Contract of all other Things that may hurt or grieve 
the People in general, in their Health, Quiet and Welfare. | 

20. And to theſe three Ends, as Matters, of Policy ſubordinate, the 
Court-Leet has Power to call upon the Pledges that are taken for the good 
Behaviour of the Reſiants, that are not Tenants; and to enquire of all De- 
faults of Officers, as Conſtables, Ale-Taſters, and the like : and likewiſe 
for the Choice of Conſtables, as aforeſaid. | 
Jurifdiftion 21. The Juriſdiction of theſe Leets ever remains in the King, and is in 
e omg that Reſpect. exerciſed by the Sheriff in his Tourne; which is the grand 
ws Leet, granted over to the Subjects; but *tis ſtill the King's Court. 
Election of 22. The Election of the Petty- Conſtable is, at the Court-Leet by the 
| Conſtables. Inqueſt that makes the Preſentments; the Election of the Head - Conſtables 
is by the Juſtices of Peace at their Quarter-Seſſions. The Office is annual, 
except they be removed. They are now Men of inferior; yea, of baſe Condi- 
tion; which is a mere Abuſe or Degenerating from the firſt Inſtitution : for 
the Perty-Conſtables in Towns ought to be of the better ſort of Reſiants 
in the ſaid Town; fave that they ſhould not be aged or fickly ; but Men 
of able Bodies, in reſpect of the keeping Watch and Toil of their Place; 
neither ought they to be in any Man's Livery : and the High-Conftables 
ought to be of the ableſt ſort of Freeholders, and of the ſubſtantialleſt ſort 
of Yeomen, next to the Degree of Gentlemen; but they ought to be ſuch 
as are not incumbred with any other Office, as Mayor of a Town, Under- 
Sheriff, Bailiff, c. ; 3 
Are to ae? 23. They have no Allowance; but are bound by Duty to perform their 
_ Gratls. Offices Gratis : which may the rather be endured, becaule it is but annual 
and they are not tied to keep, or maintain any Servants or Under- miniſters, 
becauſe every one of the King's People are ound to aſſiſt them. 15 
Are puniſh- 24. Upon Complaint made of his Refuſal to any one Juſtice of Peace, the 
able for Re- faid Juſtice may bind him over to the Seſſions; where if he cannot excuſe 
fuſal. Himſelf by juſt Allegation, he may be fined and impriſoned for his Contempt. 
The Power of 25. The Authority of Conſtables, as it is rabftantive, and of itſelf; or 
Conſtables, ſibſtiruted, and bound to the Warrants and Commands of the Juſtices of 
Peace; ſo again it is original; or additional: for either it was given them 
by the Common Law, or elſe annexed by diverſe Statutes. And as for ſub- 
ordinate Power, wherein the Conſtable is only to execute the Commands of 
the Juſtices of Peace; and Iikewiſe the additional Power, which is given by 
diverſe Statutes; tis hard to comprehend them in any Brevity : for 25 cor- 
reſpond to the Office and Authority of the Juſtices of Peace, which are very 
large; and are created by the Branches of ſeveral Statutes; which are things 
of different Natures. But for the original and ſubſtantive Power of a Conſta- 
ble, it may be reduced to three Heads; viz. (1.) Matter of Peace only; 
(2.) Matter of Peace and the Crown; and (3.) Matter of Nuſance, 
Diſturbance and Diſorder ; altho not accompanied with Violence and Breach 
of the Peace. | ed Tame we. ba ad rap 
— 26. For 
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26. For pacifying of Quarrels begun, the Conſtables may, upon hot 
Words given, or likelihood of Breach of Peace to enſue, command them, 
in the King's Name, to keep the Peace, and depart, and forbear: and ſo 
he may, where any Fray is made, part the ſame, and keep the Parties 
aſunder; and arreſt and commit the Breakers of the Peace, if they will not 
obey; and call Power to aſſiſt him for the ſame purpoſe. RD 
27. For the Puniſhment of Breach of Peace paſt, the Law is very ten- 
der and ſparing in giving any Authority to Conſtables; becauſe they have 
no judicial Power: and the Uſe of the Office is rather for preventing or 
ſtaying Miſchief, than for puniſhing Offences ; for in that part he is 
rather to execute the Warrants of the Juſtices; or when any ſudden Mat- 
ter ariſes upon his View, or notorious Circumſtances, to apprehend Offend- 
6 | ers, and carry them before the Juſtices of Peace; and generally to im- 
TE priſon in like Caſes of Neceſſity, where the Caſe will not endure the pre- 
3 ſent carrying of the Party before the Juſtices. | 
3 28. For Matters of the Crown, the Office of Conſtable conſiſts chiefly In Matters of | 


= in theſe four Parts: (1.) Arreſt; (2.) Search; (g.) Hue and Cry; and, „e Crow». 
Mm (4.) Seizure of Goods. All which the Conſtable may perform of his own 
3 Authority, without any Warrant of the Juſtices of Peace. 25 
29. (I.) For, fir t, if any Man will lay Murder or Felony to another's 
Charge, or do ſuſpect him of Murder or Felony, he may declare it to the 
Conſtable; and the Conſtable ought, upon ſuch Declaration or Complaint, 
to carry him before a Juſtice : and if by common Voice or Fame any 
Man be ſuſpected, the Conſtable of Duty ought to arreſt him, and bring 
him before a Juſtice; tho there be no other Accufation or Declaration. 
30. (2.) If any , Houſe be ſuſpected of receiving or harbouring any 
| Felon; the Conſtable, upon Complaint, or common Fame, may ſearch. 
31. (3.) If any one fly upon the Felony, the Conſtable ought to raiſe 
Hus and Cry; — ſearch his Goods, and keep them ſafe without impairing, nll 
and to inventory them in the Preſence of honeſt Neighbours. — 
32. (4.) For Matters of common Nuſance and Grievance, they are of In Matters of 
a very variable Nature, according to the ſeveral Comforts which Man's X#/azce and 
Life and Society requires, and the Contraries which infeſt the am. . 
33. In all which, be it Matter of corrupting Air, Water, or Victuals, 
or ſtopping, ſtraitening, or endangering Paſſage; or general Deceits in 
Weights, Meaſures, or Sizes; or counterfeiting Wares, and things vendi- 
cable; the Office of the Conſtable is to give, as much as in him lies, In- 
formation of them, and of the Offenders in Leets, that they may be 
preſented : but becauſe Leets are kept only twice in the Year, and many 
of theſe things require preſent or ſpeedy Remedy; the Conſtable, in | 
things of notorious and vulgar Nature, ought to forbid and repreſs them | ; = 
in the mean time. | | 5 
34. Conſtables are for their Contempt to be fined and impriſoned by the Conſtables, | 
Juſtices in their Seſſions. | how puniſu- 
35. The Conſtables Oath runs thus. Tou ſhall fwear that you" ,,,,,- 
= * "_ and truly ſerve the _— * the Lord of this Law-day; conſtables. 
0 L. II. = 
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and you ſhall cauſe that the Peace of our Sovereign Lord the Kin 
“ ſhall be well and duly kept, to your Power: and you ſhall arre 

all thoſe that you ſee committing Riots, Debates, and Affrays, in 

„ Breach of Peace: and you ſhall well. and duly endeavour yourſelf, to 

<« your beſt Knowledge, that the Statutes of Wincheſter for Watch, Hue 

« and Cry, and the Statutes made for the Puniſhment of ſturdy Beggars, 

«© Vagabonds, Rogues, and other idle Perſons coming within your Of- 

<< fice, be truly executed, and the Offenders puniſhed : and you ſhall en- 

«© deavour, upon Complaint made, to apprehend Barratters and riotous 

«« Perſons making Affrays; and likewiſe to apprehend Felons: and if any 

of them make Reſiſtance with Force, and Multitude of Miſ-doers, 

% you ſhall make Out- cry, and purſue them till they be taken; and ſhall 

<& Took unto ſuch Perſons as uſe unlawful Games: and you ſhall have re- 

<< gard to the Maintenance of Artillery: and you ſhall well and duly 

« execute all Proceſs and Precepts ſent to you from the Juſtices of 

| «© Peaceof the County : and you ſhall make good and faithful Preſent- 
14 «« ments of all Blood - ſneds, Out- crys, Affrays, and Reſcues made within 
| | =D % your Office: and you ſhall well and duly, according to your Power 
«© and Knowledge, do that which belongs to your Office of Conſtable to 

« do, for this Year to come. So help, c.“ : 

The Authori= 36. The Authority of the two Conſtables is the ſame in ſubſtance; differing 
ty of Conſta- only in extent: the Petty-Conſtable ſerving only for one Town, Pariſh, or 
_ Borough; the Head-Conſtable ſerving for the whole Hundred. Neither is 
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14 che Petty Conſtable ſubordinate to the Head - Conſtable for any Command 
N that proceeds from his own Authority; but it is uſed, that the Precepts 
of the Juſtices be delivered to the High- Conſtables, who being few in 
N Number, may better attend the Juſtices ; and then the Head -Conſtables, 

| by virtue thereof, make their Precepts over to the Petty-Conſtables. 
Wil Deputy-Con- 37. In Caſe of Neceflity the Conftable may appoint a Deputy, or in 


les, Default thereof, the Steward of the Court-Leet may; which Deputy 
ought to be ſworn before the ſaid Steward. e 

38. In fine, the Office of Conſtables conſiſts wholly in theſe three 

theConftable's things; viz. (1.) The Conſervation of the Peace; (2.) the ſerving of Pre- 

Office. cepts and Warrants of the Juſtices ; and, (3.) their Attendance for the 
| Execution of Statutes. | | 
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SECT. II 5 
The Op FIE of JUsTICEs of the Peace. 


I, HE Sheriffs Tourne is a Court very ancient, incident to his Of. The King's 
| fice. At the firſt it was erected by the Conqueror, and called Bench firſt in- 

| the King's Bench; appointing Men ſkilled in the Law to execute i, 9 2 
Juſtice, as Subſtitutes to him, in his Name; which Men are to be called 2 Les 
Juſticiarij ad placita coram Rege aſſignati one of them being Capitalis Fuſti- 
ciarius, call'd to his Fellows; the reſt in Number as pleaſes the King; of 
late but three Juſticiarij were held by Patent. In this Court every Man above 
twelve Years of Age was to take his Oath of Allegiance to the King; if 
he were bound, then his Lord to anſwer for him. In this Court the Con- 
ſtables were appointed, and worn; Breakers of the Peace puniſhed by Fine 
and Impriſonment; the Parties abuſed or hurt recompenſed upon Com- 
plaints of Damages; all Appeals of Murder, Maim, or Robbery, decided; 
Contempts againſt the Crown, publick Annoyances againſt the People, 
Freaſons, Felonies, and all other Matters of Wrong betwixt Part and 
r // noggnen en. Ed 

2. But the King ſeeing the Realm grow daily more and more populous, Court of Mar- 
and that this one Court could not diſpatch all; firſt ordain'd that his Mar- Hhalſaa, and 
ſhal ſhould keep a Court, for Controverſies arifing within the Verge, = Juriſdi- 
which is within twelve Miles of the chiefeſt Tunnel of the Court: which 
only eaſed the King's Bench, in Matter concerning Debts, Covenants, and 
ſuch like, of thoſe of the King's Houſhold alone; never dealing in 
Breaches of the Peace, or concerning the Crown by any other Perſons, or 
any Pleas of Lands. | | | 5 5 

3. The King, for farther Eaſe, having divided this Kingdom into $herif*s 
Counties, and committing the Charge of every County to a Lord or Tourne inſti- 
Earl; directed that thoſe Earls, within their Limits, ſhould look to the ted. | 
Matter of the Peace, - take charge of the Conſtables, reform publick 
Annoyances, ſwear the People to the Crown, and take Pledges of the 
Freemen for their Allegiance ; for which purpoſe the County kept a Court 
once a Year, called the Sheriffs Tourne; at which all the County, ex- 
cept Women, Clergy, Children under twelve, and not aged above ſixty, 
appeared to give or renew their Pledges for Allegiance. And the Court 
was call'd, Curia franci Plegij, a View of the Pledges of Freemen ; or, 
Turnus Comitatus. HI TEN | 

4. At which Meeting or Court there happened, by occaſion of great S#b4iviſon = 
Aſſemblies, much Bloodſhed, Scarcity of Proviſions, Mutinies, * the 7 cory 


Court into 


like Miſchiefs, incident to the Congregations of People; by which the Hundreds. 
King was moved to allow a Subdiviſion of every County into Hundreds; 
and every Hundred to have a Court; whereto the People of every Hun- 

| | ih 2 dred 


| x 


dred ſhould be aflembled twice a Year, for 9 Pledges, and uſe of 
that Juſtice, which was formerly executed in that grand Court for the 
County; and the Count or Earl appointed a Bailiff under him, to keep 
the Hundred Court. . — 

The Charge f 5. But in the end, the Kings of this Realm found it 7 to have 
the County all Execution of Juſtice immediately from themſelves, by ſuch as were 


committed to 


rhe Sheri, more bound than Earls to that Service, and readily ſubject to Correction 
for their Negligence or Abuſe ; and therefore took to themſelves the ap- 

pointing of a Sheriff yearly. in every County, calling them Yicecomites, 

and to them directed ſuch Writs and Precepts for executing neceflary Juſ- 

rice in the County; committing to the Sheriff Cuſtodiam Comitatus ; by 

- which the Earls ſpared their Toil and Labour; and that was laid on the 

The Sheriff Sheriffs. So that now the Sheriff does all the King's Buſineſs in the 
Judge of 4 County: and this is now called the Sheriff's Tourne; that is to ſay, he is 
2 Judge of this grand Court for the County; and alſo of all Hundred- Courts 
J Crawn..: oof os 0 bod id ah of own 
County- Court 6. He has another Court, called County - Court, belonging to his Office, 
kept monthly. herein Men may ſue monthly for any Debt or Damages under 40 J. and 
may have Writs to replevy their Cattle diſtrained and impounded by others; 
43 there try the Cauſe of their Diſtreſs: and by a Writ called Juſticies, 

a Man may ſue for any Sum, And in this Court, the Sheriff, by a Writ 

called an Exigent, proclaims Men ſued in Courts above to render their Bo- 

| dies, , or elle they arc qut-law'dL 4 ol noi dt an Wt 

The Officeof 7. The Sheriff ſerves the King's Writs of Proceſs, be they Summons, 
the Sherif= or Attachments, to compel Men to anſwer the Law; and all Writs of Exe- 
Mens Goods, Lands, or Bodies, as the Cauſe requires. S692 Vin 

Hundred 8. The Hundred-Courts:were moſt of them granted to religious Men, 
Courts o Noblemen, and others of great Place: many Men alfo of good Quality 
— have obtained by Charter, and ſome by Uſage within Manors of their 
Laute? own, Liberty of keeping Law-days and there to uſe Juſtice appertain- 
ing to a Law- day. | STE OD 


Ss 5 


cution of the Law, according to Judgments of ſuperior Courts, for taking. 


Lord of the, 9. The Lord of the Hundred-Court is to appoint two High-Conſtables of 
Hundred is the Hundred; and alſo to appoint in every Village a Petty-Conftable, with 
Ne Conſtg. 4 Lithing- Man, to attend in his Abſence, and to be at his Command, when 
155. he is prefent, in all Services of his Office, for his Aſſiſtance. ] | 
10. There have been, by Uſe and Statute-Law, (beſides the ſurveying 
of the Pledges of Freemen, giving the Oath of Allegiance, and making: 
Conſtables,) many Additions of Powers and Authority given to the Stew- 
ards of Leets and Law-days, to be practiſed in their Courts: as for Ex- 
ample; they may puniſh Cs. Victuallers, Bakers, and Tradeſ- 
men of all ſorts, ſelling with Underweights or Meaſures, or at exceſſive 
Prices, or things unwholſome, or ill- made, in Deceit of the People. They 
may puniſh thoſe that ſtop, ſtraiten, or annoy the High-ways; or:do not, 


1 


Water-courſes, or deſtroy Fiſh, or uſe. Engines or Nets to take Deer, 
| | 8 ö Conies, 
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according to the Proviſion enacted, repair or amend them; or divert 
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Conies, Pheaſants, or Partridges, or build Pidgeon-houſes; except he be Whar Matters 
Lord of the Manor, or Parſon of the Church. They may alſo take Pre- 27 enquire 
ſentment upon Oath of the twelve ſworn Jury before them, of all Felo- 1 5 
nies; but they cannot try the Malefactors; only they muſt by Indenture days. 
deliver over thoſe Preſentments of Felony to the Judges, when they come 

their Circuits into that County. | | 

11. All the Courts before-mentioned are in Uſe, and exerciſed as Law 

at this Day, concerning the Sheriffs Law-days, and Leets, and the Offi- 

ces of High-Conſtables, Petty-Conſtables, and Tithing-men ; tho with 

ſome farther Additions by Statute-Laws, laying Charge upon them for 

Taxation for the Poor, for Soldiers, and the like, and dealing without 
Corruption, and the like. 8 a | 
12. Conſervators of the Peace were in ancient Times certain, and aſ- Conſervators 
ſigned by the King to ſee the Peace maintained; they were called to the 9 /e Feace 
Office by the King's Writ, to continue for Term of their Lives, or du- mo Oy 
ring the King's Pleaſure. 8 7 e, a 

13. For this Service, Choice was made of the beſt Men of Calling in Their office. 

the Country, and but few in the Shire. They might bind any Man to 

keep the Peace, and to good Behaviour, by Recognizance to the King 

with Sureties; and they might, by Warrant, fend for the Party, directing 

their Warrant to the Sheriff, or the Conſtable, to arreſt the Party, and bring, 

him before them. This they did when Complaint was made by any one, 

that he ſtood in fear of another, and ſo took his Oath; or elſe, where the 
Conſervator himſelf did, without Oath or Complaint, ſee the Diſpoſition 

of any Man inclin'd to Quarrel, and Breach of the Peace, or to miſbehave 

himſelf in ſome outragious manner of Force or Fraud: there at his own. 
Diſcretion, he might ſend for ſuch a Party, and make him. find. Sureties 
of the Peace, or of his good Behaviour, as he ſhould ſee Cauſe; or elſe 
commit him to the Goal, if he refuſed. | 

14. The Judges of either Bench in Weſtminſter, Barons of the Exche- Conſervaters 
quer, Maſter of the Rolls, and Juſtices in Eyre, and Aſſizes, in their Cir- bor ops 
cuits, were all, without Writ, Confer vators of the Peace in all Shires of Eng- their office... 
land, and continue to this Day. | | 

15. But now Conſervators of the Peace are out. of uſe; and in. lieu of Juſtices of 
them there are ordained Juſtices of the Peace, afſign'd by the King's Com- % Peace or- 
miſſions in every County, which are moveable at the King's Pleaſure Tar pg aa 
but the Power of placing and diſplacing Juſtices of the Peace, is by uſe or.. 
delegated from the King to the Chancellor. . ORE 

16. That there ſhould be Juſtices of the: Peace by. Commiſſions, was 
firſt enacted by a Statute made. 1 Edw. III. and their Authority augmented. 
by many Statutes made ſince in every King's Reign. | | 

17. They are appointed to keep four Seſſions every Year.z that is, every Their S. fons 
_ one. Theſe Seſſions are a Sitting of the Juſtices, to diſpatch the 4d Office. 
Affairs of their Commiſſions. . They have Power to hear and determine in 
their Seſſions, all Felonies, Breaches of the Peace, Contempts and T'reſ- 
paſſes, ſo. far as to fine the Offender to the Crown; but not to award Re- 
compence to the Party grieved. | | 
| 18. They 


I 
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' 18. They are to ſuppreſs Riots and Tumults ; to reſtore Poſſeſſions for- 

cibly taken away; to examine all Felons apprehended and brought before 

them; to ſee impotent poor People, or maim'd Soldiers, provided for, 

according to the Laws ; and Rogues, Vagabonds, and Beggars puniſhed. 

They are both to licenſe and ſuppreſs Ale-houſes, Badgers of Corn and 
Victuals, and to puniſh Foreſtallers, Regraters, and Engroflers. 

19. Thro theſe, in effect, run all the County Services to the Crown; as 

Taxations of Subſidies, muſtring of Men, arming them, and levying For- 


ces, by a ſpecial Commiſſion from the King. Any of theſe Juſtices, upon 
ill 


Oath taken by a Man that he ſtands in fear that another will beat, or 
him, or burn his Houſe, are to ſend for the Party, by Warrant of Attach- 
ment, directed to the Sheriff or Conſtable, and then to bind the Party with 
Sureties, by Recognizance to the King, to keep the Peace; and alſo to ap- 
Pear at the next Seſſions of the Peace; at which next Seſſions, when every 
the Parties are called, and the Cauſe of binding to the Peace examined; 
and both Parties being heard, the whole Bench is to determine, as they ſee 
Cauſe, either to continue the Party ſo bound, or to diſcharge him. 
Quarter-Seſ= 20. The Juſtices of Peace in their Seffions are attended by the Conſta- 
fions held by bles and Bailiffs of all Hundreds, and Liberties, within the County; and by 
= * 4.5 hy if the Sheriff, or his we to be employ'd as Occaſion ferves in execu- 
ting the Precepts and Directions of the Court. They proceed thus: The 
Sheriff ſummons twenty-four Free-holders, diſcreet Men, of the faid 
County, whereof ſome ſixteen are elected and ſworn, and have their Charge 
to ſerve as the Grand Jury. The Party indicted is to traverſe the Indict- 
ment, or elſe to confeſs it, and fo ſubmit himſelf to be fined as the Court 
ſhall think fit; except the Puniſhment be certainly appointed, as it often 
is, by ſpecial Statutes. | | | 


The Authori- 21. The Juſtices of Peace are many in ny County ; and to them are 


ey of the Juſ- brought all Traitors, Felons, and other Malefactors, directly upon their be- 
ries of Peace ing firſt apprehended; and that Juſtice to whom they are brought examines 


our of Sefon%. them, and hears their Accuſation, but judges not upon it; only if he find the 


Suſpicion light, he takes Bond, with Sureties, of the Accuſed, to appear 
either at the next Aſſizes, if it be a Matter of Treaſon or Felony; or 
elſe at the Quarter-Seffions, if it be concerning Riot or Miſdemeanor, or 
other ſmall Offence. He alſo then binds thoſe to appear that give Teſtimo- 
ny, and proſecute the Accuſation, and all the Accuſers and Witneſſes, and 
ſo ſets the Party at large. And at the Aſſizes or Seſſions he certifies the 
Recognizances taken of the Accuſed, Accuſers and Witneſſes; who being 
there, are call*d; and appearing, the Cauſe of the Accuſed is debated, ac- 
cording to Law, for his clearing or condemning. 

22, But if the Party accuſed ſeem, upon pregnant Matter in the Accu- 
fation, and to the Juſtice, guilty, and the Offence be heinous, or the Offen- 


der taken with the Manner; then the Juſtice is to commit the Party, by his 
* 


Warrant call'd a Mittimus, to the Goaler of the common Goal the 
County, there to remain till the Aſſizes. And then the Juſtice is to Th 


\- Juſtice of Peace has therein delivered all his Recognizances ſo taken, 


0 
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fy his Accuſation, Examination, and Recognizance taken for the Appear- 

ances and Proſecution of the Witneſſes ; ſo that the Judges may, when 

they come, readily proceed with him as the Law requires. | 

23. The Judges of the Aſſize, as _ are in Place of the I Judges of Aſ- 
in Eyre, call'd Juſticiarij Itinerantes, which, in the prime Kings, after there in he 
Conqueſt, till Henry the Third's Time eſpecially, and after in leſs Mea- f 3 Kip a 
ſure, even to Richard the Second's Time, executed the Juſtice of the 5, in Eyre. N 
Realm. They began thus. The King, unable to diſpatch Buſineſs in his 
own Perſon, erected the Court of King's Bench; and that being unable 
to receive all, nor proper to draw the People all to one Place; there were 
ordained Counties, and the Sheriff*s Tourns, Hundred- Courts, and par- 
ticular Leets, and Law- days, as before- mentioned; which dealt only with 
Crown Matters for the Publick ; but not with the private Titles of 8, 
or Goods, nor the Trial of grand Offences of Treaſons and Felonies: but 
all the Counties of the Realm were divided into ſix Circuits; and two 
learned Men, well read in the Law of the Realm, were aſſigned, by the 
King's Commiſſion, to every Circuit; and to ride twice a Year thro thoſe 
Shires allotted to that Circuitz making Proclamation before-hand, a con- 
venient time in every County, of the Day of their coming, and Place of 
their ſitting ; to the end that People might attend them in every County of 
that Circuit. They were to ſtay three or four Days in every County; and 
during that time, all Cauſes of that County were brought before them by 
the Parties grieved, and all Priſoners of the faid Goal, in every Shire ; 
and whatever Controverſies aroſe concerning Life, Lands, or Goods. 

24. The Authority of theſe Judges in Eyre, is in part tranſlated by The Authort- 
Act of Parliament to the Juſtices of Aſſize, which are now the Judges of ty of the 
Circuits; and they to uſe the ſame Courſe that Juſtices in Eyre did, to Judge in 
proclaim their coming every half Year, and the Place of their fitting. 27% 7% . 
25. The Buſineſs of the Juſtices in Eyre, and of the Juſtices of Aſſize, 5uftices of 
at this Day, is much leſſen' d; for in Henry the Third's Time there ſize. 
was erected the Court of Common-Pleas at Weſtminſter ; in which Court Juſtices of 
have ever been ſince, and yet are, begun and handled, the great Suits of {ite leſſened 
Lands, Debts, Benefices and Contracts, Fines for Aſſurances of Lands eee 
and Recoveries, which uſed to be either in the King's Bench, or before pleas... 
the Juſtices in Eyre. But the Statute of Magna Charta is negative 

inſt it; viz. Communia placita non ſequantur curiam noſtram, ſed tenean- 
tur in aliquo loco certo; which: Certus Locus muſt be the Common-Pleas ; 
yet the Judges of Circuits have now five Commiſſions, by which they fit. 

26. The firſt is a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, directed to . Their Com- 
and many others of the beſt Account, in their Circuits; but in this Com; miſſions. 
miſſion the Judges of Aſſize are of the Quorum, ſo that without them there 22 and 
can be no Proceeding. This Commiſtion gives them Power to deal with OP 
Treaſons, Murthers, and all manner of Felonies, and Miſdemeanors what-- 
ever; and this is the largeſt Commiſſion they have. 

27. The /econd is a Commiſſion of Goal-Delivery ; that is only to theGoal-Deli- 
Judges themſelves, and the Clerk of the Aſſize affociate : and by this ver). 
| Commiſſion 


The manner 


therem. 
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Commiſſion they are to deal with every Priſoner in the Goal, for what 


Offerce ſoever he be committed; and to proceed with him according to 
the Laws of the Realm, and the Quality of his Offence : and they can- 
not by this Commiſſion do any thing with any Man, but ſuch as are Pri- 


ſoners in the Goal. The Courſe now uſed in Execution of this Commiſ- 


fion of Goal-Delivery, is this. There is no Priſoner committed but by 


ſome Juſtice of the Peace, who, before he committed him, took his Exa- 
mination, and bound his Accuſers and Witneſſes to appear and proſecute 


. at the Goal-Delivery. | | | | 
28. This Juſtice certifies theſe Examinations and Bonds ; and there- 


of Proceedingypon the Accuſer is call'd La into the Court; and when he appears, 


ſoners have their Books, and are burned in the Hand, and fo delivered, 


the Juſtice is wild to prepare a : 
and to go with it to the Grand Jury, and to give evidence upon Oath, he 
and the Witneſſes ; which he does: and the Grand Jury write thereupon 


either Billa vera, and then the Priſoner ſtands indicted; or elſe Ignoramus, 


and then he is not touched. The Grand Jury deliver theſe Bills to the 
Judges in their Courts; and ſo many as they find indorſed Billa vera, 
they ſend for the Priſoners. Then every Man's Indictment is put and 
read to him ; and they aſk him whether he be guilty or not: if he ſays 
Guilty, his Confeſſion is recorded; if he ſays not Guilty, then he is aſked 
how he will be tried; he anſwers, by the Country. Then the Sheriff is 
commanded to return the Names of the twelve Free-holders to the Court ; 
which Free-holders are ſworn to make true Delivery between the Kin 
and the Priſoner ; then the Indictment is again read, and the Witneſſes 
ſworn to ſpeak their Knowledge concerning the Fact; and the Priſoner is 
heard at large what Defence he can make ; and then the Jury go together 
and conſult. And after a while they come in with a Verdict of Guilty or 
not Guilty; which Verdict the Judges record accordingly. If any Priſoner 
plead not guilty upon the Indictment, and yet will not put himſelf to 
trial upon the Jury, or ſtand mute, he is to be preſſed. | 

29. The Judges, when many Priſoners are in the Goal, do in the End, 
before they go, peruſe every one. Thoſe that were indicted by the 
Grand Jury, and found not guilty by the Select Jury, they judge to be 
quitted; and ſo deliver them out of the Goal. Thoſe that are found guil- 

by both Juries, they Judge to Death; and command the Sheriff to ſee 
Execution done. Thoſe that refuſe Trial by the Country, and ſtand 
mute upon the Indictment, they Judge to be preſſed to Death. Some, whoſe 
Offences are pilfering, under twelve 
Thoſe that confeſs their Indictments, they judge to Death, Whipping, or 
otherwiſe, as their Offence requires. And thoſe that are not indicted at 
all, but their Bill of Indictment returned with Ignoramus by the Grand 
Jury; and all others in the Goal, againſt whom no Bills are preferred, 
they acquit, by Proclamation, out of the Goal; ſo that one way or other 
they rid the Goal of all the Priſoners that were in it. But becauſe ſome Pri- 


it 


ill of Indictment againſt the Priſoner, 


ence Value, they judge to be whipp*d. 
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it is nece to ſhew the Reaſon thereof. This having their Books, is | 
called their Clergy, which in ancient Time began thus. 

30. For the Scarcity of the Clergy in the Realm of England, to be biet of 
diſpoſed in religious Houſes; or for Prieſts, Deacons, and Clerks of Pa- Clergy. 
riſhes, there was a Prerogative allowed to the Clergy, that if any Man 
that could read as a Clerk, were to be condemned to Death, the Biſhop of 
the Dioceſe might, if he would, claim him as a Clerk ; and he was to 
ſee him tried, in the Face of the Court, whether he could read or not. 

The Book was prepared, and brought by the Biſhop; and the Judge was to 
turn to ſome Place, as he ſhould think proper ; and if the Priſoner could 
read, then the Biſhop was to have him delivered over to him, to diſpoſe 
of in ſome Place of the Clergy, as he ſhould judge convenient : bur if 
either the Biſhop would not demand him, or the Priſoner could not read, 
then he was to be put to Death. | 2 

31. And this Clergy was allowable in ancient Times and Law, for all 
Offences whatever, except Treaſon, and the robbing of Churches. But by 
many Statutes made ſince, the Clergy is taken away for Murder, Burgla- 
ry, Robbery, Purſe-cutting, Horſe-ſtealing, and diverſe other Felonies, 
particularized by the Statutes to the Judges: and laſtly, by a Statute 
made 18 Elizabeth, the Judges themſelves are appointed to allow Clergy 
to ſuch as can read, being not ſuch Offenders from whom the Clergy is 
taken away by any Statutes, and to ſee them burned in the Hand, and fo 
diſcharge them, without delivering them to the Biſhop 3 tho the Biſhop 
appoints the Deputy to attend the Judges with a Book, to try whether 
they can read or not. | 

32. The third Commiſſion that the Judges of the Circuits have, is a Commiſſion of 
Commiſſion directed to themſelves only; and the Clerk of the Aſſize to Aſſizes. 
take Aſſizes; by which they are call'd Juſtices of 4ffize. And the Office 
of thoſe Juſtices is to do right upon Writs call'd Aſſizes, brought before 
them by ſuch as are wrongfully thruſt out of their Lands. Of which 
Number of Writs, there were many more brought before them in ancient 
Times than now; becauſe Mens Seizons and Poſſeſſions are ſooner reco- 
vered by ſealing Leaſes upon the Ground, and by bringing an Ejectione 
firme, and trying their Title ſo, than by the long Suits X Aſſizes. 

33. The fourth Commiſſion, is a Commiſſion to take Ni Prius, di- Commiſſion of 
rected to none but to the Judges themſelves, and their Clerks of Aſſizes; Niſi Prius. 
by which they are call'd Juſtices of Nif Prius. Theſe Niſi Prius happen 
in this ſort. When a Suit is begun for any Matter in one of the three 
Courts, the King's Bench, Common Pleas, or the Exchequer ; and the Par- 
ties, in their Pleadings, vary in a Point of Fact: as for Example, if in an 
Action of Debt upon Obligation, the Defendant denies the Obligation to 

be his Debt; or in any Action of Treſpaſs grown for taking away Goods, 
the Defendant denies that he took them; or in Action of the Caſe for 
llanderous Words, the Defendant denies that he ſpoke them, c. then 
the Plaintiff is to maintain, and prove that the Obligation is the Defen- 
dant's Deed ; that he either took the Goods, or ſpoke the Words; upon 
Vo I. II. Ii which 


7 


Commiſſion of 36. The fifth Commiſſion that the Judges in their Circuits fit by, is the 
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' The OFFICE, &c. Sect, II. 
which Denial and Affirmation the Law fays, that the Iſue is join'd betwixt 
them; which Iſſue of the Fact is to be tried by a Fury of twelve Men of 
the County, where it is ſuppoſed by the Plaintiff to be done. And for that 
purpoſe the Judges of the Court award a Writ of Venire Facias, in the 
King's Name, to the Sheriff of that County ; commanding him to cauſe 
four and twenty diſcreet Freeholders of his County, at a certain Day, to 
try this Iflue ſo join'd ; out of which four and twenty, only twelve are 
choſe to ſerve. And that double Number is returned, becauſe ſome may 
make Default, and ſome be challenged upon Kindred, Alliance, or þar- 
tial Dealing. 

34. Theſe four and twenty the Sheriff names, and certifies to the Court; 
and withal, that he has warned them to come at the Day, according to their 
Writ. But becauſe at the firſt Summons there falls no Puniſhment upon 
the four and twenty if they come not, they very ſeldom or never appear 
upon the firſt Writ ; and on their Default there is another Writ return'd 
to the Sheriff, commanding him to diſtrain them, by their Lands, to appear 
at a certain Day appointed by the Writ; which 1s the next Term after; 
Nifs Prius Fuſticiarij noſtri ad Aſſiſas capiendas venerint, &c. from which 
Words the Writ is call'd a Nzf Prius. And the Judges of the Circuit of 
that County, in that Vacation, before the Day of Appearance appointed 
for the Jury above; here by their Commiſſion of Nif Prius, have Autho- 
rity to take the Ap nce of the Jury in the County before them ; and 
there to hear the Witneſſes and Proofs on both ſides, concerning the Iſſue 
of Fact; and to take the Verdict of the Jury; and againſt the Day they 
ſhould have appeared above, to return the Verdict in the Court above; 
which Return is call'd a Poſtea. And upon this Verdict clearing the Mat- 
ter in Fact, one way or other, the Judges above give Judgment for the 
Party for whom the Verdict is found; and for ſuch Damages and Coſts the 
Jury aſſeſſes. 255 

35. By thoſe Trials calfd Nif Prius, the Juries and the Parties are 
much eaſed of the Charge they would be put to, by coming to London 
with their Evidences and Witneſſes 3 and the Courts of Yeftminfter are 
much eaſed of the Trouble they would have, if all the Juries for Trials 
ſhould appear, and try their Cauſes in thoſe Courts; for theſe Courts above 
have little Leiſure now. And tho the Juries come not up, yet in Matters 
of great Weight, or where the Title is intricate or difficult ; the Judges 
above, upon Information to them, retain thoſe Cauſes to be tried there ; 
and the Juries do at this Day, in ſuch Caſes, come to the Bar at Feft- 
minfter. 


Commiſſion of the Peace in every County of their Circuit. And all the 
| 2 of the Peace, having no lawful Impediment, are bound to be pre- 

ſent at the Aſſizes, to attend the Judges, as Occaſion ſhall require. If any 
one make Default, the Judges may ſet a Fine upon him, at their Diſcretion. 
Alſo the Sheriff in every Shire, thro the Circuit, is to attend in Perſon, or 
by a ſufficient Deputy allow'd by the Judges, all the time they are within 

a 2 | the 
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the County: and the Judges may fine: him, if he fail, or for Negligence or 
Miſbehaviour in his Office before them. And the Judges above may alſo 
fine the Sheriff, for not returning, or not ſufficient returning of Writs be- 


fore them. 
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| The PROCEDURE of the Law in Matter of 
PROPERTY. 


1 Roperty in Lands is acquired or transferred; (1.) by Entry; 
(2.) by Deſcent; (3.) by Eſcheat; and, (4.) moſt commonly by 
Conveyance. 

2. Property by Entry is, where a Man finds a Piece of Land that no 

Perſon poſſeſſes, or has Title to; and he that ſo finds it enters: this 

Entry gains a Property. This Law ſeems to be derived from this Text, 


Property of 


Lands, how 


acquired. 


Property by 
Entry. 


Terram dedit filiis hominum; which is to be underſtood, to thoſe that will 
till and manure it; and ſo make it yield Fruit: and that is, he who enters 


into it, where no Man had it before. But this manner of gaining Lands 
was in the firſt Days, and 1s not now of uſe in England ; for by the Con- 
queſt, all the Land of this Nation was in the Conqueror's Hands, and 
appropriated to him; except religious and Church Lands, and the Lands 
in Kent, which by Compoſition were left to the former Owners, as the 
Conqueror found them ; ſo that none but Biſhopricks, Churches, and the 
Men of Kent, can at this Day make any greater Title than from the Con- 
queſt, to any Lands in England. And <a Lands poſſeſſed without any ſuch 
Title, are in the Crown, and not in him that firſt enters; as it is by Land 


left by the Sea. This Land belongs to the King, and not to him that has Land left by 
the Lands next adjoining, which was the ancient Sea-bank. This is to be % Sea 5 


underſtood of the Inheritance of Lands; viz. that the Inheritance cannot be 
gained by the firſt Entry. Suppoſe a Man call'd A, having Land convey'd 
to him for the Life of B, dies without making any Eſtate of it; there, 
whoever firſt enters into the Land after the Deceaſe of A, gets the Pro- 
perty in the Land, for time of the Continuance of the Eſtate which was 
graced to A, for the Life of B; which B yet lives; and therefore the 
aid Land cannot return till B die. And to the Heir of A it cannot go, 
becauſe it is not any Eſtate of Inheritance; but only an Eſtate for another 
Man's Life ; which is not deſcendable to the Heir, except he be ſpecially 
named in the Grant; viz. to him and his Heirs. As for the Executors of 
A, they cannot have it; for it is not an Eſtate teſtamentary, that it ſhould 


go to the Executors, as Goods and Chattels ſhould ; fo that in truth no Man 
112 RIES can 
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King. 
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Occupancy. 


Property of 
Lands by 
Deſcent, 


of Deſcent. 
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can entitle himſelf ro thoſe Lands: and therefore the Law prefers him that 
firſt enters; and he is calld Occupans, and ſhall hold it during the Life 
of B; but muſt pay the Rent, perform the Conditions, and do no waſte : 
and he may by Deed afſign'it to whom he pleaſe in his Life-time. But if 
he die before he aſſign it over; then it ſhall go again to whomſoever firſt 


enters and holds; and fo all the Life of B, as often as it ſhall hap. 


3. Likewiſe, if any Man wrongfully enters into another's Poſſeſſion, and 
puts the right Owner of the Freehold and Inheritance from it; he con 


gers the Freehold and Inheritance by Diſſeiſin; and may hold it againſt 


en; but him that has Right, and his Heirs, and is calld a Di/#:/or. 
Or if any one die ſeiſed of Lands, and before his Heir enters, one that 
has no Right enters into the Lands, and holds them from the right Heir, 
is call'd an Abator; and is lawful Owner againſt all Men but the right 
eir. | 
4. And if ſuch a Perſon, Abator or Diſſeiſor, provided the Difleifor has 
iet Poſſeſſion five Years next after the Difleiſtn, continue Poſſeſſion, and 
ie ſeiſed, and the Land deſcend to his Heir; they have gained the Right 
to the Poſſeſſion of the Land againft him that has Right, till he recover 
it by fit Action real at the Common Law. And if it be not ſued for at 
the Common Law within threeſcore Years after the Diſſeiſin, or Abate- - 
ment committed, the right Owner has loft his Right by that Negligence. 
And if a Man has diverſe Children, and the elder, being a Baſtard, enters 
into the Land, and enjoys it quietly during his Life, and dies fo ſeiſed 
thereof; his Heirs ſhall hold the Land againſt all the lawful Children, and 
their Iſſues. | 
5. Property of Lands by Deſcent, is that where a Man has Lands of In- 
heritance and dies, not difpoſing of them, but leaving them to go, as the 
Law caſts it, upon the Heir. This is call'd a Deſcent of Law; and upon 
whom the Deſcent is to light, is the Queſtion. For which purpoſe, the 


Law of Inheritance prefers the firſt Child before all others; and amongſt 


Children, the Male before the Female; and amongſt Males, the firſt-born. 
If there be no Children, then the Brother ; if no Brother, then Sifters ; 
if neither Brothers nor Siſters, then Uncles; and for want of Uncles, 
Aunts; then Couſins in the neareſt Degree of 5 with theſe 
three Rules of Diverſities. (I.) That the eldeſt Male ſhall folely inherit; 
but if it come to Females, then they being all in an equal Degree of 
Nearneſs, ſhall inherit all together, and are call'd Parceners ; and all theſe 
make but one Heir to the Anceſtor. (2.) That no Brother, nor Siſter of 
half Blood, ſhall inherit to his Brother or Siſter, but.as a Child to his 
Parents : for Example; if a Man have two Wives, and by either Wife a 
Son, the eldeſt Son out-living his Father, is to be preferred to the Inhe- 
ritance of the Father, being Fee-ſimple ; butif he enters and dies childleſs, 
the Brother ſhall not be his Heir, becauſe he is of the half Blood to him ; 
but the Uncle of the eldeft Brother or Siſter of the whole Blood : yet if 
the eldeſt Brother had died, or had not entered in the Life of the _ 
Su either 


N 
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either by ſuch Entry or Conveyance, then the youngeſt Brother ſhould in- 

herit the Land that the Father had, altho it were a Child by the ſecond 

Wife, before any Daughter by the firſt. (3.) The third Rule about Deſcents, 

is, That Land purchaſed fo by the Party himſelf that dies, is to be inhe- 

rited; firſt, by the Heirs of the Father's ſide; then if he have none of 

that Part, by the Heirs of the Mother's fide. But Lands deſcending to him 

from his Father or Mother, are to go to that ſide only from which they 

came, and not to the other ſide. 

6. Theſe Rules of Deſcent, are to be underſtood of Fee-fimples, Cuſtoms of 
and not of entailed Lands; and they are reſtrained by ſome particular “ain Plact. 
Cuſtoms of particular Places: as namely, the Cuſtoms of Kewf, that 
every Male of equal Degree of Childhood, Brotherhood, or Kindred, 
ſhall inherit equally, as Daughters ſhall, being Parceners : and in many 
Borough Towns in England, the Cuſtom allows the youngeſt Son to inherit, 
and ſo the youngeſt Daughter. The Cuſtom of Kent is calPd Gavel-kind. 


The Cuſtom of Boroughs, Burgh-Engliſh. 


| 7. There is anether thing to be obſerved in Fee-fimple Inheritance; Every Heir 
| | Viz. that every Heir having Fee-fimple Land or Inheritance, be it by Com- 2 1 


mon Law or by Cuſtom, either of Gavel-kind or Burgh-Engliſh, is charge- ;he binding 
able, ſo far as the Value thereof extends, with the binding Acts of the Ads of his 
Anceſtors from whom the Inheritance deſcends ; and theſe Acts are colla- Anceſtors. 
teral Incumbrances: and the Reaſon of this Charge is, Qui ſentit commo- 
dum, ſentire debet & incommodum, five Onus. As for Example; if a Man 
bind himſelf and his Heirs in an Obligation, or Covenant by Writing, for 
him and his Heirs, or grant an Annuity for him and his Heirs, or make a 
Warranty of Land, binding him and his Heirs to Warranty; in all theſe 
Caſes the Law charges the Heir, after the Death of the Anceſtor, with this 
Obligation, Covenant, Annuity, and Warranty; yet with theſe three 
Cautions: firſt, that the Party muſt, by ſpecial Name, bind himſelf and 
his Heirs, or covenant, grant, and warrant for himſelf and his Heirs ; 
otherwiſe the Heir is not to be touched. | 
8. Secondly, that ſome Action muſt be brought againſt the Heir, whilſt 
the Land or other Inheritance reſts in him unaliened away: for if the An- 
; ceſtor die, and the Heir, before an Action be brought againſt him upon 
5 theſe Bonds, Covenants, or Warranties, do alien away the Land, then the 
: Heir is clean diſcharged of the Burden ; except the Land was by Fraud 
convey'd away, on purpoſe to prevent the Suit intended againſt him. 
9. Thirdly, that no Heir is farther to be charged, than the Value of the 
Land deſcended to him, from the ſame Anceſtor that made the Inſtrument © 
of Charge; and that Land alſo, not to be fold out- right for the Debt 
but to be kept in extent, and at a yearly Value, until the Debt or Da- 
e be run out. 
10. Nevertheleſs, if an Heir that is ſued upon ſuch a Debt of his An- 
ceſtor, do not deal clearly with the Court when he is ſued ; that is, if he 
come not in immediately, and by way of Confeſſion ſet down the true 
Quantity of his Inheritance deſcended ; and ſo ſubmit himſelf, as the Law 


requires 3 
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{| | Heirs charged requires; then the Heir that otherwiſe demeans himſelf, ſhall be charged 
| | | for falſe Plea. of his own Lands, or Goods, and of his Money, for this Deed of his 
n | Anceſtor. As for Example ; if a Man bind himſelf and his Heirs in an 
== Obligation of one hundred Pounds, and dies, leaving but ten Acres of Land 
il do his Heir; if his Heir be ſued upon the Bond, and comes in, and de- 
1 | | nies that he has any Lands by Deſcent; and it is found againſt him by the 
| Verdict, that he has ten Acres; this Heir ſhall be new charged by his 
| n | | falſe Plea of his own Lands, Goods and Body, to pay the three hundred 


—— —— 


Pounds, altho the ten Acres be not worth ten Pounds. 
Property of 11. Property of Lands by Eſcheat, is where the Owner died ſeiſed of the 
yy 1 Lands in Poſſeſſion, without Child or other Heir, whereby the Land, for 
f © . want of other Heir, is ſaid to eſcheat to the Lord of whom it is held. 
The Cauſes of This Want of Heir happens principally in two Caſes: fit, where the 
Eſcheat. Tand's Owner is a Baſtard. Secondly, where he is attainted of Felony or 
Treaſon : For neither can a Baſtard have any Heir, except it be his own 
Child, nor a Man attainted of Treaſon, tho it be his own Child. 
Attainder of 12. Upon Attainder of Treaſon, the King is to have the Land, tho ; 
Treaſon enti he be not the Lord of whom tis held; becauſe it is a royal Eſcheat. But HY 
cler ehe King. for Felony, the King is not to have the Eſcheat, except the Land be held ; 
of him: and yet where the Land is not held of him, the King is to have 
the Land for a Year and a Day next enſuing the Judgment of the Attain- 
der, with a Liberty to commit all manner of waſte, all that Year, in Hou- 
ſes, Gardens, Ponds, Lands and Woods. | 
| 13. In theſe Eſcheats two things are eſpecially to be obſerved ; viz. 
i (1.) the Tenure of the Lands, becauſe it directs the Perſon to whom the 
| Eſcheat belongs; viz. the Lord of the Manor of whom the Land is held. 
| (2.) The manner of ſuch Attainder which draws with it the Eſcheat. 
| | Concerning the Tenure of Lands, it is to be underſtood, that all Lands are 
| held of the Crown, either mediately or immediately; and that the Eſcheat 
| 
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appertains to the immediate Lord, and not to the mediate. The Reaſon 
why all Land is held of the Crown immediately, or by Meſne Lands, is 
this. The Conqueror got, by Right of Conqueſt, all the Land of the 
Realm into his own Hands, in Demeſne; taking away from every Man all 
Eſtate, Tenure, Property, and Liberty of the fame ; except religious 
and Church-Lands, and the Land in Kent and ſtill as he gave any of it 
out of his own' Hand, he reſerved ſome Retribution of Rents, or Services, 

i or both, to him and his Heirs; which Reſervation is called the Tenure of 
Knight's Ser-Land. In which Reſervation he had four Inſtitutions, exceeding politick 
vice inſtituted. and ſuitable to the State of a Conqueror. 

14. The fit was, that ſeeing his People to be part Normans and part 

Saxons ; (the Normans he brought with him, the Saxons he found here;) he 

bent himſelf to conjoin them by Marriages in Amity ; and for that pur- 

poſe ordains, that if thoſe of his Nobles, Knights, and Gentlemen, to 
| whom he gave great Rewards of Lands, ſhould die, leaving their Heir 
| (I within Age, a Male within twenty-one, and a Female within fourteen 
| | Years, and unmarried ; then the King ſhould have the beſtowing of ſuch 
1 , 


Heirs 
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Heirs in Marriage in ſuch a Family, and to ſuch Perſons as he ſhould think 
fit; which Intereſt of Marriage went ſtill implied, and is at this Day in 
every Tenure call'd Knight*s-Service. Uh 

15. The ſecond was, to the End that his People ſhould be ſtill continued 
in warlike Exerciſes, and able for his Defence. When, therefore, he gave 
any good Portion of Lands, that he might make the Party of Ability or 
Strength, he withal reſerved this Service, that the Party and his Heirs ha- 
ving ſuch Lands, ſhould keep a Horſe of Service continually, and ſerve 
upon him, himſelf, when the King went to War : or elſe having Impedi- 
ment, to excuſe his own Perſon, ſhould find another to ſerve in his Place: 
which Service of Horſe and Man, is a Part of that Tenure call'd Kuigbt's- 
Service at this Day. 

16. But if the Tenant himſelf be an Infant, the King is to hold this 
Land himſelf till he come to full Age, finding him Meat, Drink, Ap- 
parel, and other Neceſſaries; and finding a Horſe and Man with the 
Overplus, to ſerve in the Wars; as the Tenant himſelf ſhould do, if he were 
at full Age. | | 
17. But if this Inheritance ſhould deſcend upon a Woman, that cannot 
ſerve by her Sex, then the King is not to have the Lands; ſhe being four- 
teen Years of Age; becauſe ſhe 1s then able to have a Huſband that may 
do the Service in Perſon. 

18. The zhird Inſtitution was, that upon every Gift of Land, the King 
reſerv'd a Vow and Oath, to bind the Party to his Faith and Loyalty; 
that Vow was called Homage, and the Oath Fealty. Homage is to be 
done kneeling ; holding his Hands between the Knees of the Lord; ſay- 


ing in French, I become your Man of Life and Limb, and of earthly 


Honour. Fealty is to take an Oath upon a Book, that he will be a faith- 
ful Tenant to the King, and do his Service, and pay his Rents according 
to his Tenure, | 
19. The fourth Inſtitution was, that for Recognition of the King's Bounty, 
by every Heir ſucceeding his Anceſtor in thoſe Knight's-Service Lands, the 
King ſhould have Primer Seiſin of the Lands, which is one Year's Profit 
of the Lands ; and till this be paid, the King is to have Poſſeſſion of the 
| Land, and then to reſtore it to the Heir; which continues at this Day, 
and is the very Cauſe of ſuing Livery, and that as well where the Heir 
has been in Ward, as otherwiſe. 
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20. Theſe are the Rights of the Tenure call'd Knight's-Service in Ca- Knight's-Ser- 
pite; which is as much as to ſay, a Tenure de Perſona Regis; and Caput vice in- Ca- 


being the chiefeſt Part of the Perſon, it is call'd a Tenure in Capite, or in 
chief. *Tis alſo to be noted, that as this Tenure in Capite by Knight's- 
Service, generally was a great Safety to the Crown; fo alſo the Conquer- 
or inſtituted other Tenures iz Capite, neceſſary to his Eſtate z viz. he 
gave diverſe Lands to be held of him, by ſome ſpecial Service about his 


pite. 


Perſon, or by bearing ſome ſpecial Office in his Houſe, or in the Field, 


which have Knight's-Service, and more in them; and theſe he call'd Te- 


nures by grand Sergeantry. He alſo provided, upon the firſt Gift of Lands, 
to 
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pite. 
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to have Revenues by continual Service of ploughing his Land, repairing 
his Houſes, Parks, Pales, Caſtles, and the like: And ſometimes to a 

early Proviſion of Gloves, Spurs, Hawks, Horſes, Hounds, and the 
like z which kind of Reſervations are call'd alſo Tenures in chief, or ix 
Capite of the King; but they are not by Knight's-Servicez becauſe they 
required no perſonal Service; but ſuch things as the Tenants may hire 
another to do, or provide by Money. | 
21. And this Tenure is call'd a Tenure by Soccage in Capite ; the 
Word Socagium ſignifying the Plough ; tho in later times, the Service of 
poughing the Land is turned into Money Rent; and fo of Harveſt 
orks; becauſe the Kings do not keep their Demeſne in their own Hands, 
as they uſed to do; yet what Lands were de antiquo Dominio Coronæ, well 
appears in the Records of the Exchequer calPd the Book of Doomſday. 
And the Tenants, by ancient Demeſne, have many Immunities and Privi- 
leges at this Day, that in ancient Times were granted to thoſe Tenants by 
the Crown ; the Particulars whereof are too long to ſet down. 
22. Theſe Tenures in Capite, as well that by Soccage, as the others by 
K night*s-Service, have this Property; that the Tenants cannot alien their 
Lands without Licence of the King : if they do, the King is to have a 


Fine for the Contempt, and may ſeize the Land, and retain it till the 


Office of Alie- 


nation. 


Aid, what. 


Tenants by 
Soocage and 


Manors, how 


firſt created. 


Fine be paid. The Reaſon is, becauſe the King would have a Liberty in 
the Choice of his Tenant; ſo that no Man ſhall preſume to enter into 
thoſe Lands, and hold them, for which the King was to have thoſe ſpe- 
cial Services done him, without the King's Leave. This Licence and 
Fine, as it is now digeſted, is eaſy, and of Courſe. 

23. There is an Office call'd the Office of Alienation, where any Man 
may have Licence at a reaſonable Rate; that is, at the third part of one 
Year's Value of the Land moderately rated. A Tenant in Capite by 
Knight's-Service, or grand Sergeantry, was reſtrained by ancient Statute, 
that he ſhould not give, nor alien away, more of his Lands, than that with 
the reſt he might be able to do the Service due to the King ; but this is 
now diſuſed. | 

24. And to this Tenure by Knight's- Service in Chief, was incident that 
the King ſhould have a certain Sum of Money, call'd Aid, due to be ra- 
tably levied among all thoſe Tenants proportionably to his Lands, to make 
his eldeſt Sona Knight, or to marry his eldeſt Daughter. | 

25. And it is to be obſerved, that all thoſe who hold Lands by the 
Tenure of Soccage in Capite, altho not by Knight*s-Service, cannot alien 
without Licence; and they are to ſue Livery, and pay Primer Seiſin, but 
not to be in Ward for Body or Land. | 

26. In Imitation of the King's Policy in theſe Inſtitutions of Tenures, 
the great Men and Gentlemen of this Realm did the like, as near as they 
could : thus when the King had given to any of them two thouſand Acres 


of Land, the Party purpoſing in this Place to make his Dwelling ; or, 


as the old Word is, his Manſion-Houſe, or his Manor-Houſe, deviſed 


how he might make his Land a complete Habitation, to ſupply him _ 
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all Neceſſaries; and for that purpoſe he would give of the extreme Parts of 


thoſe two thouſand Acres, a hundred, or two hundred Acres, more or leſs, 


as he ſhould think fit, to one of his moſt truſty Servants, with ſome Re- 


ſervation of Rent, to find a Horſe for the Wars, and go with him when 
he went with the King to the Wars; adding a Vow of Homage, and the 
Oath of Fealty, Wardſhip, Marriage, and Relief. This Relief is to pay 
five Pounds for every Knight's Fee, or after that Rate for more or leſs, at 
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the Entrance of every Heir; which Tenant ſo created and placed, was, 
and is to this Day calld a Tenant by Knight's-Service, and not by his own Tenant by 


Perſon, but of his Manors : of theſe he might make as many as he plea- KIZ 5-Ser- 


ſed. Then this Lord would provide that the Land he was to keep? 


for his own Uſe, ſhould be ploughed, and his Harveſt brought home, his 


Houſe repaired, his Park paled, and the like: and for that end he would 


give ſome leſſer Parcels to ſundry others, of twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
Acres; reſerving the Service of ploughing a certain Quantity, or ſo many 
days of his Land, and certain Harveſt Works, or Days in the Harveſt, to 
labour; or to repair the Houſe, Park-Pale, or otherwiſe ; or to give 
him for his Proviſion, Capons, Hens, Pepper, Cumin, Roſes, Gilliflow- 
ers, Spurs, Gloves, or the like ; or to pay him a certain Rent, and to 


be ſworn his faithful Tenant z which Tenure was call'd a Soccage Tenure ; Soccage-Te- 
and is ſo to this Day: tho moſt of the Ploughing and Harveſt Services are ure. 


turned into Money Rents. 


25. The Tenants in Foccage, at the Death of every Tenant, were to pay Relief of Te- 
Relief, which was not as Knight's-Service is, five Pounds a Knight's Fee; wants in Sor- 


but it was, and is ſtill ſo, one Year's Rent of the Land; and no Ward- 


ſhip, or other Profit to the Lord. The Remainder of the two thouſand 
Acres he kept to himſelf; which he uſed to manure by his Bondmen, and 
appointed them, at the Courts of his Manor, how they ſhould; hold it, ma- 


king an Entry of it into the Roll of the Remembrances of the Acts of 


his Court; yet ſtill in the Lord's Power to take it away 5 and therefore 


they were call'd Tenants at Will, by Copy of Court-Roll ; being in truth Tenure by 
Bond-men at the beginning: but having obtained Freedom of their Per- Copy. 


ſons, and gain'd a Cuſtom by uſe of occupying their Lands, they now 
are call'd Copy- holders, and are ſo priviledged, that the Lord cannot put 
them out; and all thro Cuſtom; Some Copy-bolders are for Lives; one, 
two, or three ſucceſſively ; and ſome Inheritances from Heir to Heir by 
Cuſtom; and Cuſtom rules theſe Eſtates wholly, both for Widows, 
Eſtates, Fines, Harriots, Forfeitures, and all other things. | 


26. Manors being thus made at the firſt, it was reaſonable the Lord of Courr-Baron. 


the Manor ſhould hold a Court; which is no more than to aſſemble his 
Tenants together at a time by him appointed: in which Court he was to 


be informed, by the Oath of his Tenants, of all ſuch Duties, Rents, Re- 


liefs, Wardſhips, Copy-holds, or the like, that had happened to him; 
which Information is calPd a Preſentment and then his Bailiff is to ſeize 
and diſtrain for thoſe Duties, if they were denied or with-held. This Court 


is call'd a Court-Baron : and herein a Man may ſue for any Debt or Treſ- 
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paſs under forty Pound Value ; and the Freeholders are to judge of the 

uſe, upon Proof produced on both fides. And therefore the Free- 

holders of theſe Manors, as incident to their Tenures, do hold by Suit of 

Court; which is to come to the Court, and there to judge between Party 

and Party in thoſe petty Actions; and alſo to inform the Lord of Duties, 

Rents, and Services unpaid to him from his Tenants. By this Courſe it is 

- diſcerned who are the Lords of Lands; fuch as if the Tenants die with- 

— Heir, or be attainted of Felony or Treaſon, ſhall have the Land by 

What Attain- ' 27. Now for what Attainders ſhall give the Eſcheat to the Lord; it 

ders give the muſt either be by Judgment of Death, given in ſome Court of Record 

K to the againft the Felon found guilty by Verdict, or Confeſſion of the F elony ; 
. or elſe by Outlawry of him. ee 

Outlaury). 28. The Outlawry proceeds thus. A Man is indicted for Felony, being 

not in hold; ſo that he cannot be brought in Perſon to appear and be 


tried ; inſomuch that Proceſs of Capias is therefore awarded to the Sheriff. 


who not finding him, returns, a0 eſt inventus in balliva mea; and there- 
upon another Capias is awarded to the Sheriff, who likewiſe, not finding 
him, makes the fame Return; then a Writ, calPd an Exigent, is directed to 
the Sheriff, commanding him to — him, in his County-Court, five 
ſeveral Court- Days, to yield his Body: which if the Sheriff do, and the 
Party yield not his Body, he is ſaid, by the Default, to be out-law'd; 
the Coroners there adjudging him out-law'd, and the Sheriff making 
the Return of the Proclamations, and of the Judgment of the Coroners 
upon the Back- ſide of the Writ. This is an Attainder of Felony ; where- 
upon the Offender forfeits his Lands, by an Eſcheat to the Lord of whom 
they areheld 1 weſt 
Prayer of 29. But a Man found guilty of Felony by Verdict or Confeſſion, and 
Clergy, praying his — — thereupon reading as a Clerk, and ſo burnt in 
che Hand and diſcharged; is not attainted; becauſe by his Clergy he pre- 
vents the Judgment of Death, and is call'd a Clerk-Convict; who loſes 
not his Lands, but all his Goods, Chattels, Leaſes, and Debts. 
Standing 30. So a Man indifted, that will not anſwer, nor put himſelf upon 
, Trial, altho he be by this to have Judgment of preſſing to Death, yet 
he forfeits no Lands; but Goods, Chattels, Leaſes, and Debts; excep! 
his Offence be Treaſon; and then he forfeits his Lands to the Crown. 
| Felodeſe, 31. So a Man that kills himſelf ſhall not loſe his Lands, but his Goods, 
and flying.. Chattels, Leaſes, and Debts: and the like of thoſe that kill others in 
their on Defence, or by Misfortune. A Man that being purſued for 
Felony, and*flys for it, loſes his Goods for his flying; altho he return and 
| is tried; and not found guilty of the Fact. n 
Nos ſurren- 32. S0 a Man indicted of Felony, if he yield not his Body to the She- 
dring. iff til} after the Exigent of Proclamation is awarded againſt him, for- 
feits all his Goods for his Delay; altho he be not found guilty of the Fe- 
lony *:- but none are attainted to loſe Lands, beſides * have Judg- 
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ment of Death by Trial upon Verdict, or their own Confeſſion, wa 
by Judgment of the Coroner's out-law'd, as before. 5 


33. Beſides the Eſcheats of Lands to the Lords of whom they are held Forſeiture of 
for want of Heirs, and by Attainder of Felony; which only hold Place - Weg ” the 


in Fee-ſimple Lands; there is alſo Forfeiture of Lands to the Crown, 
but not to the Lord. | 21 


34. And if a Man having an Eſtate for Life of himſelf, or of another, For Taf. 


commit Treaſon or Felony, the whole Eſtate is forfeited to the Crown; 
but no Eſcheat to the Lord. | 
35. But a Copy-hold, fo 


Fee-fimple, or for Life, is forfeited to the 
Lord, and not to the Crown; and if it be entail*d, the Lord is to have 
it during the Life of the Offender only ; and then his Heir is to have it. 

36. The Cuſtom of Kent is, that Gavelkind-Land is not forfeitable, nor 
eſcheatable, for Felony : for they have an old Saying ; The Father to the 
Bough, and the Son to the Plaugh. © 5 ny 

37. If the Huſband was attainted, the Wife was to loſe her Thirds, in 
Caſes of Felony or Treaſon; yet ſhe is no Offender ; but at this Day tis 
held by Saut L.; that ſhe loſes them. nor for the Huſband's Felony. 
The Relation of theſe Forfeits runs thus. That Men attainted of Felony 
or Treaſon, by Verdict or Confeſſion, forfeit all the Lands they had ar 
the time of the Offence committed ; and the King or the Lord, who- 
ever of them has the Eſcheat or Forfeiture, ſhall come in, and avoid all 
Leaſes, Statutes, or Conveyances done by the Offender, at any time ſince 
the Offence committed. And ſo the Law is clear alſo, if a Man be at- 
tainted for Treaſon by Out-lawry. But upon Attainder of Felony by, 
Out-lawry, it has been much doubted bo Law Books, whether the. 
Lord's Title by Eſcheat ſhall relate back to the time of the Offence done, 
or only to the Date or Teſt of the Writ of Exigent for Proclamation ; 
whereupon he is out-law'd: tho at this Day it is ruled, that it ſhall reach 
back to the time of his Fact; but for Goods, Chattels, and Debts, the 
King's Title ſhall look no further back than to thoſe Goods which the 
Party attain'd by Verdict or Confeſſion, had at the time of the Verdict 
and Confeſſion, given or made; and in Out-lawries, at the time of the 


Exigent, as well in Treaſons as Felonies: wherein it is to be obſerved, that Felony, 


% 


upon the Parties being firſt apprehended, the Kings Officers are to ſejze 
all the Goods and Chattels, and preſerve them together; diſpending only 
ſo much out of them, as is fit for the Suſtentation of the Perſon in Bin A 
without any Waſte or diſpoſing of them till Conviction; and then the Pro- 
perty of them is in the Crown, and not before. © © 
38. Note alſo, that Perſons attainted for Felony or Treaſon, have no 
Capacity to take, obtain, or purehaſe, ſave only to the Uſe of the King, 
till the Party be pardoned. Yet the Party gives not back his Lands or 


| Goods, without a ſpecial Patent of Reſtitution; which, cannot reftore the 


Blood without an Act of Parliament. So if a Man have a Son, and then 
is attainted of Felony or Treaſon, and pardoned ;. and purchaſes Lands, 
and then has Iflue another Son, and dies; the Son he had before he was 


* 
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2 rdoned, altho he be his eldeſt Son, and the Patent have the Words of 
Neſticution to his Lands, ſhall not inherit, but his ſecond Son ſhall; becauſe 

the Blood is corrupted by the Attainder, and cannot be reſtored by Patent 

alone, but by Act of Parliament. And if a Man have two Sons, and the 
eldeſt is attainted in the Life of his Father, and dies without Iſſue, the 
Father living, the ſecond ſhall inherit the Father's Lands; but if the eld- 

eſt Son have any Iſſue, tho he die in the Life of his Father, then neither 

the ſecond Son, nor the Iſſue of the eldeſt, ſhall inherit the Father's 
Lands; but the Father ſhall there be accounted to die without Heir, and 

the Land ſhall eſcheat, whether the eldeſt: Son have Iſſue or not, after- 

wards or before, tho he be pardoned after the Death of his Father. 


| | FS. 8 E e wa IV. 
Of PROPERTY of LanDs by CONVEYANCE. 


Eſtates, how 1. He STATES are created by Word, by Writing, or by Record. 


created by _. Eftates of Tears, which are commonly call'd Leaſes for Nears, are 
Leaſe Parole, made thus. Where the Owner of the Land agrees with the other 
by Word of Mouth, that the other ſhall have, hold, and enjoy the 


Land, to take the Profits thereof for a certain Term of Years, Months, 


Weeks, or Days, agreed between them; this is call'd a Leaſe Parole. 
Such a Leaſe may be made by Writing, Pole, or indented of Device, 
Grant, and to Farm let, and. alſo by Fine of Record ; but whether any 
Rent be reſerved or no, is not material. | they 02.4 | 
Leaſes go to 2. To theſe Leaſes may be annexed ſuch Exceptions, Conditions, and 
Executors, Coyenants, as the Parties can agree on. They are call'd Chattels real; 
wor Heirs. and are not inheritable by the Heirs, but go to the Executors and Admi- 
niſtrators, and are ſaleable for Debts in the Life of the Owner, or in the 
Executors, or Adminiſtrators Hands, by Writs of Execution upon Sta- 
Hew forfeit- tutes, Recognizances, Judgments of Debts or Damages. They are alſo 
ed. forfeitable to the Crown by Out- lawry, by Attainder for Treaſon, Felony, 
| or Premunire, Self- Murder, flying for Felony, altho not guilty of the 
Fact; ſtanding out, or refuſing: to be tried by the County, by Conviction. 
of Felony, by Verdict without Judgment, Petty-Larceny, or going be- 
yond the Sea without Licence. 5 | | ; 
Chartels real. 3. They are forfeitable to the Crown, in like manner as Leaſes for 
Years, or Intereſt, got in other Mens. Lands, by extending for Debt upon 
Judgment in any . of Record, Statute- Merchant, Statute-Staple, 
Recognizances; which bei Statutes, are call'd Tenants by Statute- 
Merchant, or Staple; the other Tenants by elegit, and by Wardſhip of Body 
and Lands: for all theſe are call'd Chazzels real, and go to the Executors 


and 
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and Adminiſtrators, and not to the Heirs ; and are ſaleable and forfeit- . 
able, as Leaſes for Vears are. 


4. Leaſes for Lives are alſo call'd Freeholds; and may likewiſe be made Zea/es r 
by Word or Writing. There muſt be Livery and Seiſin given at the %%,“ Fee. 
making of the Leaſe by him we call the Leſſor; who comes to the 
Door, Backſide, or Garden, if it be a Houſe ; if not, then to ſome part 

of the Land, and there expreſſes, that he does grant to the Taker, call'd 
the Leſſee, for Term of his Life: and in Seiſin thereof, he delivers to 

him a Turf, Twig, or Ring of the Door: and if the Leaſe be by 
Writing, then commonly there is a Note written on the Backſide of the 
Leaſe, with the Names of thoſe Witneſſes, who were preſent at the time 
of the Livery and Seiſin made. This Eſtate is not faleable by the She- 
riff for Debt; but the Land is to be extended for a yearly Value, to ſa- 
tisfy the Debt. Tis not forfeitable by Out-lawry, except in Caſes of How forſeit- 
Felony 3: nor by any of the Means before-mention*d, of Leaſes for Years; ed. 
ſaving in an Attainder for Felony, Treaſon, or Premunire; and then only 
to the Crown, and not to the Lord, by Eſcheat. | 
5. And tho a Nobleman, or other, have liberty by Charter, to have 
all Felons Goods ; yet a Tenant holding for Term of Lite, being attaint- 
ed of Felony, forfeits to the King, and not to this Nobleman. | 

6. If a Man have an Eſtate in Lands for another's Life, and dies; this 
Land cannot go to his Heir, nor to his Executors, but to the Party that 
firſt enters; and he is calPd an Occupant, as before-mention'd. 

7. A Leaſe for Years, or Life, may be made alſo by Fine of Record, Entails. 
or Bargain and Sale, or Covenant, to ſtand ſeized upon good Conſider- 
ations of Marriage, or Blood : the Reaſons whereof are hereafter ex- 

reſſed. | | 
, 8. Entails of Lands are created by a Gift, with Livery and Seiſin to 
a Man, and to the Heirs of his Body ; this Word, Body, making the 
Entail, may be demonſtrated and reſtrained to the Males or Females, 
Heirs of their two Bodies, or of the Body of either of them, or of the 
Body 2 the Grandfather or Father. | | 

9. Entails of Lands began by a Statute made in the time of Edward the Their Origin. 
Firſt; by which alſo they are fo much ſtrengthened, as that the Tenant 
in Tail could not put away the Land from the Heir, by any Act of Con- 

+ "I or Attainder ; nor let it, nor incumber it, longer than his own 

$ | | ge 
10. But the Inconvenience thereof was great; for by that means, the Inconvenien- 
Land being ſo ſure tied upon the Heir that his Father could not put it from Ce 
him, it made the Son diſobedient, negligent, and waſteful ; often marry- 
ing without the Father's Conſent; and to grow inſolent in Vice; know- 
ing that there could be no Check of diſinheriting him. It alſo made the 
Owners of the Land leſs fearful to commit Murders, Felonies, T reaſons, 
and Man-ſlaughters ; as they knew none of theſe Acts could hurt the 
Heir of his Inheritance. It hinder'd Men who had entail'd Lands, that 
they could not make the. beſt of their Lands by Fine and 1 — ; 

cauſe 


174. 


remedied 


by Statutes. 


Perpetuity. 


reaſonable Cauſe to ſell; this Perpetuity, if it 


— 
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becauſe none, upon ſo uncertain an Eſtate, as for the Term of his own 


Life, would give him a Fine of any Value; or lay any great Stock upon 


the Land, that might yield Rent improved. _ theſe Entails de- 
frauded the Crown, and many weer of their Debts; becauſe the 
Land was not liable any longer than his own Life-time; whence the Kir 
could not ſafely commit any Office of Account to ſuch whoſe Lands were 
entailꝰd, nor other Men truſt them with Loan of Money, 

11. Theſe Inconveniencies were all remedied by Acts of Parliament, 
later than the Acts of Entails, made 4 Hen. VII. 32 Hen. VIII. A Tenant 
in Tail may diſinherit his Son by a Fine, with Proclamation; and may by 
that means alſo make it ſubject to his Debts and Sales. | 

12. By a Statute made 26 Hen. VIII. a Tenant in Tail forfeits his Lands 
for Treaſon : and by another Act of Parliament, 32 Hen. VIII. he may 
make Leaſes good againft his Heir for one and twenty Years, or three 


Lives; fo that if it be not of his chief Houſes, Lands, or Demeſne, or 


any Leaſe in Reverſion, nor leſs Rent reſerved than the Tenants have 

1d moſt part of one and twenty Years before ; nor have any manner of 
Diſcharge for doing Waſtes and Spoils : by a Statute made 33 Hen. VIII. 
Tenants of entail'd Lands are liable to the — * Debts by Extent; and 
by a Statute made 13 and 39 Eliz. they are ſaleable for the Arrearages, 
upon his Account, for his Office; fo that now it reſts, that entail'd Lands 
have two Privileges only; viz. Firſt, not to be forfeited for Felonies: 
and /econdly, not to be extended for Debrs after the Parties Death; except 
the Entails be cut off by Fine and Recovery. | 

13. But note, that ſinee theſe notable Statutes and Remedies provided 
by Statutes, dock Entails, there is ftarted up a Device call'd Perpetuity; 
which is an Entail with an Addition of a Proviſo conditional, tied to his 
Eſtate, not to put away the Land from his next Heir ; and if he do, to 
forfeit his own Eſtate. Which Perpetuities, if they ſhould ſtand, would 
bring in all the former Inconveniencies ſubject to Entails, that were cut off 
by * former Statutes, and far greater; for by the Perpetuity, if he that is 
in Poſſeſſion ſtart away never ſo little, as in making a Leaſe, or ſelling a 
little Quillet, forgetting after two or three Deſcents, as they often 9 
how they are tied; the next Heir muſt enter, who perad venture is his 
Son, his Brother, Uncle, or Kinſman. And this raiſes unkind Suits, 


ſetting all that Kindred at Jars; ſome taking one part, ſome another; and 


the principal Parties waſting their Time and Money in Suits of Law. 
So that in the end they are both conſtrained by Neceſſity, to join in a Sale 
of the Land, or a great part of it, to pay their Debts, occaſioned thro 
their Suits : and if the Chief of the Family for any 
ſeating himſelf, by ſelling that which lies far off, is to buy that which is near, 
or for the Advancement of his Daughters, -or younger Sons, ſhould have 
uld hold good, reſtrains 
him. And more than that, where many are Owners of Inheritance of 
Land not entail'd, they may, during the Minority of the eldeſt Son, appoint 
the Profits to go to the Alvinteence of the younger Sons and Daughters, 
HEX) and 


O, 


good Purpoſe of wel! 
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and pay Debts; but by Entails and Perpetuities, the Owners of theſe 
Lands cannot do it; but they mult ſuffer the whole to deſcend to the eldeſt 
Son, and ſo to come to the Crown by Wardſhip all the time of his Infancy. 
14. Wherefore, ſeeing the dangerous Times and untowardly Heirs, 
they might prevent thoſe Miſchiefs of undoing their Houſes, by convey- 
ing the Land from fuch Heirs, if — were not tied to the Stake by theſe 
Perpetuities, and reſtrained from forfeiting to the Crown, and diſpoſing 
it to their own, or to their Childrens Good; it is worthy of Confidera- 
tion, whether it be better for the Subject and Sovereign to have the Lands 
fecured to Mens Names and Bloods by Perpetuities, with all the Incon- 
veniencies above-mentron*d, or to hazard the Undoing of Families by un- 
thrifty Poſterity. OE | | 
15. The laſt and greateſt Eſtate of Lands is Fee-//##ple ; and beyond this Fee-/imple. 
there is none of the former for Lives, Years, or Entails ; but beyond 
them is Fee-ſimple. For it is the greateſt, laſt, and utmoſt Degree of 
Eſtates in Land ; therefore he that makes a Leaſe for Life, or a Gift in 
Tail, may appoint a Remainder when he makes another for Life. or in 
Tail, or a third in Fee-ſimple ; but after a Fee-ſimple he can limit no 
other Eſtate. And if a Man diſpoſe not of the Fee-ſimple by way of 
Remainder, when he makes the Gift in Tail, or for Lives; then the Fee. 
ſimple reſts in himſelf as a Reverſion. | g 
16. The Difference between a Reverſion and'a Remainder is this. The The Difference 
Remainder is always a ſucceeding Eſtate, appointed upon the Gifts of a letwirt _ 
precedent Eſtate, at the time when the Precedent is appointed. But 1 
Reverſion is an Eſtate, left in the Giver, after a particular Eſtate made by 
him for Years, Life, or Entail : where the Remainder is made with the 
particular Eſtates, then it muft be done by Deeds in Writing, with Livery - 
and Seiſin, and cannot be by Words; and if the Giver will #ifpoic of the 
Reverſion after it remains in himſelf, he is to do it by Writing, and not 
by Word; and the Tenant is to have Notice of it, and to atturne it; 
which is to give his Aﬀent by Word, or paying Rent, or the like : and 
except the Tenant wilt thus atturne, the Party to whom the Reverſion is 
granted, cannot have the Reverſion ; neither can he compel him by any 
aw to atturne, except the Grant of the Reverſion be by Fine and then 
he may, by a Writ provided for that purpoſe: and if he do not purchaſe that 
Writ, yet by the Fine the Reverfion ſhall paſs; and the Tenant ſhall pay 
no Rent, except he will himfelf; nor be puniſhed for any Waſte in Hou- 
ſes, Woods, Cc. unlefs it be granted by Bargain and Sale, by Indenture 
enroll'd. Theſe Fee: ſimple Eſtates lie open to all Perils of, 8 | 
Extents, Incumbrances, and Sale. | = 
7 - Lands are conveyd ſix Ways z. (1.) by Feoffment, which is where; Lands con- 
by Deed, Lands are given to one and his Heirs, and Livery and Seiſin veye4 by | 
made according to the Form and Effect of the Deed : if a leſſer Eſtate Feoffment, 
than Fee-ſimple be given, and the Livery of Seiſin made, it is not call'd 
a Feoffment, _ the Fee-fimple to be conveyed; but it is otherwiſe - 
call'd a Leaſe for Life, or Gift Enrail, as above-mention'd, 


16: £355 + 
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18. (2.) A Fine is a real Agreement, beginning thus; Hzc eſt finalis con- 
cordia, &c. This is done nn the King's Judges in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, concerning Lands that a Man ſhould have from another to 
him and his Heirs, or to him for his Life, or to him and the Heirs male 
of his Body, or for Years certain; whereupon Rent may be reſerved, but 
no Condition or Covenants. This Eine is a Record of great Credit: and 
upon this Fine are four Proclamations made openly in the Common Pleas; 
that is, in every Term one, for four Terms together; and if any Perſon, 
having Right to the ſame, make not claim within five Years after the Pro- 
clamation ended, he loſes his Right for ever; except it be an Infant, a 
Woman Covert, a Mad-man, or one beyond the Seas; and then his Right 

is ſaved; fo that the Claim be made within five Years after the Death of the 
Huſband, Recovery of Senſes, or Return from beyond Sea. This Fine is 
call'd a Feoffment of Record; becauſe it includes all that the Feoffment does; 
and works farther of its own Nature, and bars Entails peremptorily, whe- 
ther the Heir claim within five Years, or not; if he claim by him that 


* — 
— 4 


levied the Fine. = | 
Recovery. 19. (3.) Recoveries are when for Aſſurances of Lands, the Parties agree 


that one ſhall begin an Action real againſt the other, as if he had good 
| Right to the Land; and the other ſhall not enter into Defence againſt it, 
but alledge that he bought the Land of F. H. who had warranted it unto 
him, and pray that J. H. may be call'd in to defend the Title; which 
J. H. is one of the Criers of the Common-Pleas ; and is call'd the Com- 
mon-Voucher. This F. H. ſhall appear, and make as if he would defend it; 
but ſhall pray a Day to be aſſign'd him in his Matter of Defence; which 
being granted, at the 4 55 makes Default, and thereupon the Court is 
| to give Jud 1ent againſt him; which cannot be for him to loſe his Land, 
15 becauſe he has it not; but the Party that he ſold it to has that, who 
ii vouched him to warrant it. | Þ ' | 


— 


20. Therefore the Demandant, who has no Defence made againſt it, 
muſt have judgment to have the Land, againſt him that he ſued, who is 
call'd the Tenant ; and the Tenant is to have Judgment againſt J. H. to 
recover in Value ſo much Land of his, where in Truth he has none, nor 
never will. And by this Device, grounded upon the ſtrict Principles of 
Law, the firſt Tenant loſes the Land, and has nothing for it; bur it is 
by his own Agreement for Aſſurance to him that bought it. 


| 
T | 21. This Recovery bars Entails, and all Remainders and Reverſions that 


ſhould take place after the Entails; ſaving where the King is the Giver of 

| | the Entail, and keeps the Reverſion to himſelf ; then neither the Heir, nor 
| | the Remainder, nor Reverſion, is barred by the Recovery. - , 
" 22. The Reaſon why the Heirs, Remainders and Reverſions, are-thus 

I | + "barred, is becauſe, in ſtrift Law, the Recompenceadjudged againſt the Crier 


14 ttat was Vouchee, is to go in Succeſſion of Eſtate, as the Land ſhould 
i hape done; and then it was not Reaſon to allow the Heir Liberty to keep 

1 the Land itſelf, and alſo to have Recompence; and therefore he loſes the 
Land, and is to truſt to the Recompence. | 1-7 
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23. This Device was firſt invented, when Entails fell out to be ſo incon- 
venient as is before declared; fo that Men made no Conſcience to cut them 
off, if they could find Law for it. And now, by uſe, thoſe Recoveries are 
become common Aſſurances againſt Entails, Remainders and Reverſions, 
and are the greateſt Security Purchaſers have for their Money ; for a Fine 
will bar the Heir in Tail; and not the Remainder, nor Reverſion, but a 
common Recovery will burthen all. ; 

24. Upon Feoffments and Recoveries, the Eſtate ſettles as the Uſe and” & 7-099 
Intent of the Parties is declared by Word or Writing, before the Act was; 
done: as for Example; if they make a Writing that one of them ſhall le- 
vy a Fine, make a Feoftment, or ſuffer a common Recovery to the other; 
but the Uſe and Intent is, that one ſhould have it for his Lite, and after 
his Deceaſe, a Stranger to have it in Tail, and then a third in Fee-ſimple: 

In this Caſe the Land ſettles in an Eſtate, according to the Uſe and Intent 
declared. And that by reaſon of the Statute made 27 Hen. VIII. convey- 
ing the Land in Poſſeſſion to him that has Intereſt in the Uſe, or Intent of 
the Fine, Feoffment, or Recovery; according to the Uſe and Intent of 
the Parties. Upon this Statute is likewiſe grounded the fourth and fifth of 
the ſix Conveyances ; viz. Bargains, Sales, and Covenants, to ſtand ſeized 
to Uſes; for this Statute, whereever it finds an Uſe, conjoins the Poſſeſ- 
ſion to it, and turns it into like Quality of Eſtate, Condition, Rent, and 
the like, as the Uſe has. | 

25. (4.) The Uſe is but the Equity and Honeſty to hold the Land iu, whar. 
conſcientia boni viri. As for Example; I and you agree that I ſhall give 
you Money for your Land, and you ſhall make me Aſſurance of it. I 
pay you the Money; but you made me no Affurance of it. Here, altho 
the Eſtate of the Land be ſtill in you, yet the Equity and Honeſty to have 
it is with me; and this Equity is calPd the U/e - upon which I had no 
Remedy but in Chancery, till this Statute was made of 27 Hen. VIII. 
and now this Statute conjoins and contains the Land to him that has the 
Uſe. I, for my Money paid to you, have the Land itſelf, without any 
other Conveyance from you; and it is call'd a Bargain and Sale. . 

26. But the Parliament which made that Statute, foreſaw it would be 
miſchievous that Mens Lands ſhould ſo ſuddenly, upon the Payment of 
a little Money, be convey'd from them, perhaps in an Ale-houſe, or a 
Tavern, upon ſtrainable Advantages; and therefore gravely provided ano- 
ther Act in the ſame Parliament, that the Land, upon Payment of this 
Money, ſhould not paſs away, except there were a Writing indented, 
made between the ſaid two Parties; and the ſaid Writing alſo, within fix 
Months, enrolled in ſome of the Courts at Weſtminſter, or in the Seſſions 
Rolls in the Shire where the Land lies; unleſs it be in Cities or Corporate 
Towns, where they uſed to enroll Deeds; and there the Statute extends 
not. 

27. (5.) The fifth Conveyance of a Fine, is a Conveyance to ſtand ſeiz d Conveyance 
to Uſes: it is in this fort. A Man has a Wife and Children, Brethren v pap" apa 

and Kinsfolks, may, by Writing under his Hand and Seal, agree, that for : 
. Wo their, 
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their, or any of their Preferment, he will ſtand ſeized of his Lands to 
their Uſes, either for Life in Tail or Fee; fo as he ſhall ſee Cauſe : upon 
which Agreement in Writing, there ariſes an Equity or Honeſty, that the 
Land ſhould go according to thoſe Agreements; Nature and Reaſon allow- 
ing theſe Proviſions ; which Equity and e in the U/e. And the 
ee being created in this fort ; the Statute of 27 Hen. VIII. before-men- 
tioned, conyeys the Eſtate of the Land as the Uſe is appointed. 

28. And to this Covenant to ſtand ſeized to Uſes, is at this day, ſince the 
faid Statute, a Conveyance of Land ; and with this Difference from a Bar- 
gain and Sale, that this needs no Enrollment, as a Bargain and Sale does; 
nor needs it to be in Writing indented, as Bargain and Sale muſt: and if 
the Party, to whoſe Uſe he agrees to ſtand ſeized of the Land, be not 
Wife or Child, Couſin, or one that he means to marry, then will no Uſe 
riſe, and fo no Conveyance ; for altho the Law allow ſuch weighty Conſi- 


derations of Marriage and Blood to raiſe Uſes; yet it admits not ſuch tri- 


fling Conſiderations, as of Acquaintance, Schooling, Services, or the 


Eke. | 


29. But where a Man makes an Eftate of his Land to others, by Fine, 
Feoffment, or Recovery, he may then 2 the Uſe to whom he plea- 
ſes, without reſpect of Marriage, Kindred, or other things; for in that 
Caſe his own Will and Declaration guides the Equity of the Eftate. *Tis 


not ſo when he makes no Eſtate, but agrees to ſtand ſeized ; nor when he 


has taken any thing, as in the Caſes of Bargain, and Sale, and Covenant, 
to ſtand to Uſes. | | 9 
30. (6.) The laſt of the fix Conveyances is a Hill in Writing; which 


Courſe of Conveyance was firſt ordain*'d by aStatute made 32 Her. VIII. 


before which Statute no Man might give Land by Will, except it were in 
a. Borough Town, where there was an eſpecial Cuſtom, that Men might 
give their Lands by Will; as in London, and many other Places. 

31. The not giving of Land by Will, was thought to be a Defect at 
Common Law, that Men in Wars, or fuddenly falling ſick, had not 
Power to diſpoſe of their Lands, except they could make a Feoffment, or 


| levy a:Fine, or ſuffer a Recovery; which want of time would not permit: 


and for. Men to do ir by theſe means, when they could not undo it again, 
was hard-: beſides, even to the laſt Hour of Death, Mens Minds might 
alter upon further Proofs of their Children or Kindred, or Increaſe of 
Children or Debt, or Defe& of Servants or Friends to be altered. Whence 
it was reaſonable that the Law. ſhould permit Men to reſerve to the laſt In- 
ſtant, the diſpoſing of their Lands; and to give them Means to diſpoſe 
thereof: but that not ſuiting, Men uſed this Device. | 

32. They conveyed their full Eſtates of Lands, in their good Health, 
to Friends in Truft, properly call'd Feoffees in Truſt ; and then they 
would by their Wills declare how their Friends ſhould diſpoſe of their 


Lands: and if thofe Friends would not perform it, the Court of Chan- 


vas to compel them by reaſon of Fruſt; and this Truſt was call'd 


cer y 
the Uſe of the ö ſo that the Feoffees had the Land, and the Part 


himſel 
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"Set. IV. - by CONVEYANCE. 3 
" himſelf had the Uſe; which Uſe was in Equity, to take the Profits for 
himſelf; and that the Feoffees ſhould make ſuch an Eſtate as he ſhould ap- 
point them; and if he appointed none, then the Uſe ſhould go to the 
Heir, as the Eſtate itſelf of the Land ſhould have done; for the Uſe - 
was to the Eſtate like a Shadow following the Body. | | 
33. By this Courſe of putting Lands into Uſe, there aroſe many Incon- 
veniencies 3 viz. the giving Men Power and Liberty to diſpoſe of their 
own, was turned to deceive many of their juſt and reaſonable Rights; ſo 
that a Man who had Cauſe to ſue for his Land, knew not „r whom to 
bring his Action, nor who was the Owner of it. The Wife was defraud- 
ed of her Thirds; the Huſband of being Tenant by Courteſy; the Lord 
of his Wardſhip, Relief, Heriot and Eſcheat; the Creditor of his Ex- 
tent for Debt; the poor Tenant of his Leaſe: for theſe Rights and Du- 
ties were given, by E, from him that was the Owner of the Land, and 
no other; which was now the Feoffee of Truſt; and ſo the old Owner, 
which we call the Feoffer, ſhould take the Profits, and leave the Power to 
diſpoſe of the Land, at his Diſcretion, to the Feoffee; and yet he was not 
ſuch a Tenant as to be ſeized of the Land, fo as his Wife could have Dower ; 
or the Lands be extended for his Debts ; or that he could forfeit it for 
Felony or Treaſon ; or that his Heir could be Ward for it, or any Duty 
of Tenure fall to the Lord by his Death ; or that he could make any Lea- 
ſes of it. Which Frauds, by Degrees of time, as they increaſed, were re- 
medied by diverſe Statutes. Theſe Frauds neyertheleſs multiplying daily, 
in the End, 27 Hen. VIII. the Parliament purpoſing to take away all thoſe 
Uſes, and reducing the Law to the ancient Form of conveying of Lands 
by publick Livery of Seiſin, Fine, and Recovery, ordained, that where 
the Lands were put in Truſt or Uſe, there the Poſſeſſion and Eſtate ſhould 
be preſently carried out of the Friends in Truſt, and ſettled and inveſted 
on him that had the Uſes, for ſuch Term and Time as he had the Uſe. 
34. By this Statute of 27 Hen. VIII. the Power of diſpoſing Land by 
Will, isclearly taken away among thoſe Frauds ; whereupon 32 Hen. VIII. 
another Statute was made to empower Men to give Lands by Will in this 
fort. Firſt, it muſt be by Will in Writing. Secondly, he muſt be ſeized 
of an Eſtate in Fee-ſimple; for Tenant for another Man's Life, or Term 
in Tail, cannot give Land by Will; by that Statute 32 Hen. VIII. he muſt 
be ſolely ſeized ; and not jointly with another; and then being thus ſeized 
for all the Land he holds in Soccage Tenure, he may give it by Will, 
except he hold any Piece of Land in Capite by Knight's-Service of the 
King; and then laying all together, he can give but two Parts by Will; 
for the third Part of the whole, as well in Soccage as in Capite, muſt de- 
ſcend to the Heir, to anſwer Wardſhip, Livery, and primer Seiſin to the 
Crown. And fo if he hold Lands by Knight-Service of a Subject, he 
can deviſe of the Land but two Parts; and the third, the Lord by Ward- 
ſhip, and the Heir by Deſcent, is to hold. 
35. And if a Man that has three Acres of Land held in Capite by 
Knight's-Service, do make a Jointure to his Wife of one, and convey 
another to any of his Children, or to Friends, to take the Profits, and to 
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Of PROPERTY in GOODS. Seca. V. 
pay his Debts or Legacies, or Daughter's Portions, then the third Acre, 
or any part thereof, he cannot give by Will; but muſt ſuffer it to deſcend 
to the Heir, and that muſt ſatisfy Wardſhip. Vet a Man having three 
Acres as before, may convey all to his Wife or Children, by Conveyance 
in his Life-time, as by F * Laus Fine, Recovery, Bargain and Sale, or 


Covenant to ſtand ſeized to Uſes, and to diſinherit the Heir. But if the Heir 


be within Age when his Father dies, the King, or other Ward, ſhall have 
that Heir in Ward; and ſhall have one of the three Acres during the 
Ward ſhip, and to ſue Livery and Seiſin. But at full Age the Heir ſhall 
have no part of it; but it ſhall go according to the Conveyance made by 
the Father. | | 

36. It has been debated how the Thirds ſhall be ſet forth. For it is the 
Uſe, that all Lands which the Father leaves to deſcend to the Heir, be- 
ing Fee ſimple, or in Tail, muſt be part of the Thirds; and if it be a 
full Third, then the King, nor Heir, nor Lord, can intermeddle with 
the reſt ; if it be not a full Third, yet they muſt take it, ſo much as it is, 
and have a Supply out of the reſt. This Supply is to be taken thus : if 
it be the King's Ward, then by Commiſſion out of the Court of Wards; 
whereupon a Jury, by Oath, muſt ſet forth ſo much as he ſhall make up the 
Thirds; except the Officers of the Court of Wards can otherwiſe agree 
with the Parties. If there be no Wardſhip due to the King, then the 
other Lord is to have this Supply, by a. Commiſſion out of the Chancery, 
and Jury thereupon. 2} | 

37. But in all theſe Caſes, the Statutes give Power to take him that 
makes the Will, to ſer forth and appoint of himſelf, which Lands ſhall go 
for Thirds; and neither King nor Lord can refuſe it. And if it be not 
enough, yet they muſt take that in part, and only have a Supply in the 
manner before-mentioned, out of the reſt. 
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I. HE ſeveral Ways whereby a Man may get Property in Goods 

or Chattels, are, (I.) by Gift; (2.) by Sale; (3.) by Stealing ; 
= (4.) by Waving ; (5.) by Straying ; (6.) by Shipwreck; (7.) by 
Forfeiture 3 (8.) by Executorſbip; (9.) by Adminiſtration; and, (10.) by 


Legacy. 


2. By Gift, the Property of Goods may be paſſed by Word or Wri- 
ting; but if there be a general Deed of Gift made of all his Goods, this 
is ſuſpicious to be done upon Fraud, to deceive the Creditors. k 


3. And 
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3. Andif a Man who is in Debt make a Deed of Gift of all his Goods, 

to protract the taking of them in Execution for his Debt; this Deed of 
Gift is void, as againſt thoſe to whom he ſtood indebted z but as againſt 
himſelf, his own Executors or Adminiſtrators, or any Man to whom atter- 
wards he ſhall fell or convey them, it is good. , | 

4. By Sale, any Man may convey his own Goods to another; and altho By Sale. 
he may fear Execution for Debts, yet he may ſell them out-right for Mo- 
ney, at any time before the Execution ſerved ; fo that there be no Reſerva- 
tion of Truſt between them ; paying the Money, he ſhall have the Goods 
again; for that Truſt in ſuch Caſe, proves plainly a Fraud, to prevent the 
Creditors from taking the Goods in Execution. 

5. If any Man ſteal my Goods or Chattels, or take them from me in By The/?, or 
jeſt, or borrow them of me, or as a Treſpaſſer or Felon carry them to the in Jef 
Market or Fair, and ſell them; this Sale bars me of the Property of my | 
Goods, ſaving, that if he be a Horſe, he muſt be ridden two Hours in 
the Market or Fair, between ten and five o'Clock, and tolPd for in the 
Toll-Book; and the Seller muſt bring one to avouch his Sale, known to 
the Toll-Book-Keeper, or elſe the Sale binds me not. And for any other 
Goods, where the Sale in a Market or Fair, ſhall bar the Owner, being 
not the Seller, of his Property, it muſt be Sale in a Market or Fair, 
where uſually things of that Nature are fold. As for Example; if a Man 
ſteal a Horſe, and ſell him in Smithfield, the true Owner is barred by this 
Sale; but if he ſell the Horſe in Cheapfide, Newgate, or Weſtminſter Mar- 
ket, the true Owner is not barred by this Sale; becauſe theſe Markets are 
uſual for Fleſh, Fiſh, Cc. and not tor Horſes. 

6. So whereas, by the Cuſtom of London, in every Shop there is a Mar- 
ket all the Days of the Week, ſaving Sundays and Holidays; yet if a Piece 
of Plate or Jewel that is loſt, or Chain of Gold or Pearl, that is ſtolen or 
borrowed, be fold in a Draper's or Scrivener's Shop, or any other but a | 
Goldſmith's, this Sale bars not the true Owner. | 

7. Yet by ſtealing alone of Goods, the Thief gets not ſuch Property, 
but that the Owner may ſeize them again wherever he finds them; except 
they were fold in a Fair or Market, after they were ſtolen; and that, bona 
fide, without Fraud. But if the Thief be condemned of the Felony, or | | 
out-law*d for the ſame, or out-law*d in any perſonal Action, or have com- | 
mitted a Forfeiture of Goods to the Crown, then the true Owner is with- 1 
out Remedy. wy | 

8. Nevertheleſs, if freſh after the Goods were ſtolen, the true Owner | 
make Purſuit after the Thief and Goods, and take the Goods with the | 
Thief, he may take them again. And if he make no freſh Purſuit, yer | 
if he proſecute the Felon, fo far as Juſtice requires, that is, to have him | 
arraign*d, indicted, and found guilty, (tho he be not hang'd, nor receive | 
Judgment of Death,) or have him out-law'd upon the Indictment; in all 'il 

theſe Caſes he ſhall have his Goods again, by a Writ of Reſtitution to the | 
| 


Party in whoſe Hands they are. 
9. By waving of Goods, a Property is gotten thus. A Thief having By waving of 
ſtolen Goods, being purſued, flies away and leaves the Goods: This Leav- G4. 
| ing 
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262 Of PRoPERTY 7 Goons. Sect. V. 
ing is call'd Waving, and the Property is in the King; except the Lord 
of the Manor have a Right to it by Cuſtom or Charter: But if the Fe- 
lon be indicted, adjudged, found guilty, or out-law*d, at the Suit of 
the Owner of theſe Goods, he ſhall have Reſtitution of the Goods as 
before. | 10 

By firaying. 10. By ſtraying, Property in live Cattel is thus got. When they come 
into other Mens Grounds, ſtraying from the Owners, the Party, or Lord, 
into whoſe Grounds or Manors they come, cauſes them to be ſeized, and 
a Wythe put about their Necks, and to be cried in three Markets adjoin- 
ing, ſhewing the Marks of the Cattle : Which done, if the true Owner 
claim them not within a Year and a Day, then the Property of them is in 
the Lord of the Manor, whereto they ſtray'd; if he have all Strays by 

; Cuſtom and Charter; elſe to the King. nk | 

a. 11. By Shipwreck, Property of Goods is thus got. When a laden 
Ship is caſt away upon the Coaſts, ſo that no living Creature that was in 
it when it began to ſink, eſcaped to Land with Life; then all thoſe Goods 
are ſaid to be wreck*d, and they belong to the Crown, if they be found; 
except the Lord of the Soil adjoining can entitle himſelf to them by Cuſ- 
tom, or by the King's Charter. | | ; 

Forfeitures, 12. By Forfeitures, Goods and Chattels are thus got. If the Owner 
be out-law'd ; if he be indicted of Felony, or Treaſon; or either confeſs 
it, or be found guilty of it, or refuſe to be tried by Peers or Jury ; or be 
attainted by Judgment, or fly for Felony ; altho he be not guilty, or ſuf- 
fer the Exigent to go forth againſt him; altho he be not out- Iaw'd, or that 
he go over the Seas without Licence, all the Goods he had at the Judgment, 
he forfeits to the Crown; except ſome Lord by Charter can claim them. 
For in thoſe Caſes Preſcript will not ſerve, except it be ſo ancient, that it 
has had Allowance before the Juſtices in Eyre, in their Circuits, or in the 
King's Bench, in ancient time. | 

By Executor- 13. By Executorſhip, Goods are got, when a Man poſſeſſed of Goods 

Sp. © makes his laſt Will and Teſtament in Writing, or by Word; and makes 
one or more Executors thereof : Theſe Executors have by the Will and 
Death of the Parties, all the Property of their Goods, Chattels, Lea- 
ſes for Years, Wardſhips and Extents; and all Right concerning thoſe 
things. | 

= Theſe Executors may meddle with the Goods, and diſpoſe them 
before they prove the Will ; but they cannot bring an Action for any Debt 
or Duty, before they have proved the Will. | 

Proving the 15. The proving of the Will is thus. They are to exhibit the Will into 

Will, the Biſhop's Court, and there they are to bring the Witneſſes to be ſworn, 
and the Biſhop's Officers are to keep the Will original, and certify the 
Copy thereof, in Parchment, under the Biſhop's Seal of the Office: which 
Parchment fo ſealed, is called the Mill proved. hp 

By Letter of 16. By Letters of Adminiſtration, Property in Goods is thus got. When 

at 4 a Man poſſeſſed of Goods dies without any Will, ſuch Goods as the Exe- 

RB cutors ſhould have had, if he had made a Will, were by ancient Law to 

| | come 
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come to the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, to diſpoſe for the Good of his Soul 
that died; he firſt paying his Funeral and Debts, and giving the reſt ad 

70s ut. | ; 
. 5 This is is now altered by Statute Laws, ſo as that the Biſhops are 
to grant Letters of Adminiſtration of the Goods at this Day to the Wife, 
if ſhe require it, or Children, or next of kin: If they refuſe it, as they 
often do, becauſe the Debts are greater than the Eſtate will bear; then ſome 
Creditor, or ſome other will take it, as the Biſhop's Officers ſhall think 
meet. i | 

18. It comes often in Queſtion what Brſhop has the Right of proving The Granting 
Wills, and granting Adminiſtration of Goods: in which Controverſy the of 4dmni- 
Rule is, that if the Party deceaſed had at the time of his Death Bona no-Vfation. 
rabilia, in diverſe Dioceſes, of ſome reaſonable Value; then the Archbiſhop 
of the Province where he died, is to have the Probat of his Will, and to 
grant the Adminiſtration of his Goods, as the Caſe falls out ; otherwiſe 
the Biſhop of the Dioceſe where he died is to do it. 

19. If there be but one Executor made, yet he may refuſe the Execu- 
torſhip coming before the Biſhop 3 provided he has not intermeddled with 
any of the Goods before, or with receiving Debts, or paying Legacies. _ 

20. And if there be more Executors than one, ſo many as pleaſe may How Execu- 
refuſe 3 and if any one take it upon him, the reft that did once refuſe, “ 1 
may, when they will, take it upon them; and no Executor ſhall be far- P 4:44 
ther charged with the Debts or Legacies, than the Value of the Goods 
come to: his Hands ; provided he foreſee that he pay Debts upon Record, 
firſt Debts to the King, then upon Judgments, Statutes, Recognizances 3. 
then Debts by Bond and Bill ſealed, Rent unpayed, Servants Wages, 
Payment to head Workmen ; and laſtly, Shop-Books, and Contracts by 
Word. For if an Executor or Adminiſtrator pay the Debts to others be- 
fore the King, or Debts due by Bond before thoſe due by Record, or 
Debts by Shop-Books, and Contracts before thoſe by Bond, Arrearages of. 

Rent, and Servants or Workmen's Wages, . he ſhall pay the ſame over 
again to thoſe others in the ſaid Degrees. Yet the Law gives them choice, 
that where diverſe have Debts due in equal Degree of Record or Speciali- 
ty, he may pay which of them he will, before any Suit brought againſt 
him; but if Suit be brought, he muſt firſt pay them that get Judgment 
againſt him. | LEE dies 1 5 

21. Any one Executor may convey the Goods, or releaſe Debts with- 
out his Companion; and any one by himſelf may do as much as all toge- 
ther; but one Man's e of Debts, or ſelling of Goods, ſhall not 
charge the other to pay ſo much of the Goods, if there be not enough to 
pay Debts ; but it ſhall charge the Party himſelf that did fo releaſe or 
convey. 

1 "W it is not ſo with Adminiſtrators: for they have but one Autho- rw 4tni- 
rity given them by the Biſhop over the Goods; which Authority being ziftrators. 
given to many, is to be executed by all of them join'd together. And if | 


an 
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an Executor die, making an Executor, the ſecond Executor is Executor 
to the firſt Teſtator. | | 

Ordinary, 23. But if an Adminiſtrator die inteſtate, then his Adminiſtrator ſhall 

not be Executor or Adminiſtrator to the firſt ; but in that Caſe the Bi- 
ſhop, whom we call the Ordinary, is to commit the Adminiſtration of the 
firſt Teſtator's Goods to his Wife, or next of kin, as if he had died in- 
teſtate; always provided, that what the Executor did in his Lite-time, is 
to be allowed for Good. And ſo if an Adminiſtrator die, and make his 
Executor, the Executor of the Adminiſtrator ſhall not be Executor to the 
firſt Inteſtate; but the Ordinary muſt now commit the Adminiſtration of 
the Goods of the firſt Inteſtate again. | 
24. If the Executor or Adminiſtrator pay Debts, or Funerals, or Le- 
gacies of his own Money; he may retain ſo much of the Goods in kind, 

5 of the Teſtator or Inteſtate, and ſhall have Property of it in kind. 

Property by 25, Property by Legacy, is where a Man makes a Will and Executors, 

Legacy. and gives Legacies; he or they to whom the Legacies are given, muſt 
have the Aſſent of the Executors, or one of them, to have his Legacy; 
and the Property of that Legacy, or other Goods bequeathed, to him, is 
faid to be in him; but he may not enter, nor take his Legacy without the 
Aſſent of the Executors, or one of them; becauſe the Executors are 
charged to pay Debts before Legacies. And if one of them aſſent to pay 
Legacies, he ſhall pay the Value thereof out of his own Purſe; if there 
be not otherwiſe ſufficient to pay Debts. 88 

26. But this is to be underſtood by Debts of Record to the King, or 
8 Bill and Bond ſealed, as Arrearages of Rent, or Servants or Workmens 

ages, and not Debts of Shop- Books, or Bills unſealed, or Contract by 
Word; for Legacies are to be paid before them. 

27. And if the Executors doubt that they ſhall not have enough to pay 
every Legacy, they may pay which they pleaſe firſt; but they may not 
ſell any ſpecial Legacy, as they pleaſe, to pay Debts, or a Leaſe of Goods 
to pay a Money Legacy: But they may ſell any Legacy they will to pay 
Debts, if they have not enough beſides. - Ys 

28. If a Man make a Will, and leave no Executors, or if the Execu- 
tors refuſe, the Ordinary is to commit Adminiſtration, cum Teſtamento an- 
nexo, and take Bonds of the Adminiſtrator to perform the Will; and he 


is to do it in ſuch a ſort, as the Executor ſhould have done, if he had been 
named. 5 
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CASES of TREASON; with the TRIAL, PE- 
NALTIES, and PROCEEDINGS herein. 


1. kT HERE a Man compaſſes or imagines the Death of the Kang, the Caſes of Trea- 


King's Wife, the King's eldeſt Son, and Heir apparent; if it Jen. 
appear by an Overt- act, it is Treaſon. 

2. Where a Man violates the King's Wife, the King's eldeſt Daughter 
2 the Wife of the King's eldeſt Son, and Heir apparent, it is 
Treaſon. 2 
F 3. Where a Man levies War againſt the King in the Realm, it is Trea- 

8 . 

4. Where a Man is adherent to the King's Enemies, giving them Aid 
and Comfort, it is Treaſon. | | | 

5. Where a Man counterfeits the King's Great Seal, Privy Signet, or 
Sign Manual, it is Treaſon. > . 

5. Where a Man brings into this Realm falſe Money, counterfeited to 
the Likeneſs of Engliſh, with an Intent to merchandize, or make Payment 
thereof, and knowing it to be falſe Money, it is Treaſon. | 

7. Where a Man counterfeits any Coin, current in Payment within this 
Realm, it is Treaſon. | : 
8. Where a Man brings in any Money, being current, within the Realm, 
the ſame being falſe and counterfeit, with an Intent to utter it, and know- 
ing the ſame to be falſe, it is Treaſon. Ce, 

9. Where a Man clips, waſtes, rounds, or files, any of the King's Mo- 
ney, or any foreign Coin, current by Proclamation, for Gain's-fake, it Is 
Treaſon. | 

10. Where a Man any way impairs, diminiſhes, falſifies, ſcales, or light- 
ens Money current by Proclamation, it is Treaſon. | 
11. Where a Man kills the Chancellor, the Treaſurer, the King's Juſti- 

ces in Eyre, the King's Juſtices of Aſſizes, the Juſtices of Oyer and Termi- 
mer, —_— in their ſeveral Places, and doing their Offices, it is Treaſon. 

12, Where a Man procures, or conſents to Treaſon, it is Treaſon. 
13. Where a Man perſuades or withdraws any of the King's Subjects 

from their Obedience, or from the Religion eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty, with 
an Intent to draw any from the King's Obedience, it is Treaſon. _ 

14. Where a Man is abſolved, reconciled, or withdrawn from his Obe- 
22 to the King, or promiſes Obedience to any foreign Power, it is 

reaſon. . 
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Ee 15. Where any Jeſuit, or any other Prieſt, ordain'd ſince the firſt Year 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, ſhall come into, or remain in any part 

of the Realm, it is Treaſon. _ 

16. When any Perſon being brought up in a College of Jeſuits, or Se- 
minary, ſhall not return within fix Months after Proclamation made, and 
within two Days aſter his Return, ſubmit himſelf to take the Oath of Su- 
premacy; if otherwiſe he do return, and within fix Months after Procla- 
mation made, it is Treaſon. 

17. Where a Man committed for Treaſon, voluntarily breaks Priſon, 
it is Treaſon, | „ N 

18. Where a Jailor voluntarily permits a Man committed for Treaſon 
to eſcape, it is Treaſon. Ne | 

19. Where a Man relieves, or comforts a Traitor, and knows of the 
Offence, it is Treaſon. | | 

20. Where a Man affirms, or maintains any Authority of Juriſdiction 
ſpiritual, or puts in Uſe, or executes any thing for the Advancement or 

tting forth thereof, the third time, it is Treafon. . 

| 21. Where a Man refuſes to take the Oath of Supremacy, being ten- 
diered by the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, if he be any eccleſiaſtical Perſon ; or 
by Commiſſion out of the Chancery, if he be a temporal Perſon; ſuch 

- Offence, the fecond time, is Treaſon. 
The Puniſh- 22. In Treaſon, the corporal Puniſhment is by drawing on a Hurdle, 
oo m—_ from the Place of Priſon, to the Place of Execution, by hanging, and 
in Trea low, | =P cut down alive, bowelling and quartering ; and in Women, burn- 

23. In Treaſon, here enſues a Corruption of Blood in the Line aſcend- 
ing and deſcending. 

24. In Treaſon, Lands and Goods are forfeited, and Inheritances, as 

welkentailed, as Fee-ſimple, and the Profits of Eſtates for Life. 

25. In Treaſon, the Eſcheats go ta the King, and not to- the Lord of 
the Fee. | | 4 

26. In Treaſon, the Land forfeited ſhall be in the King's actual Poſſeſ- 
ſion, without Office. | | | 8 

- 27. In Treaſon, there are no Acceſſaries, but all are Principals. 
- + 28. In Treaſon, no Sanctuary, nor Benefit of Clergy, or peremptory 
Challenge is allowed. 1 23 — | 17 1 
29. In Treaſon, if the Party ſtand mute, yet Judgment and Attainder 
| ſhall proceed all one as upon Verdict. ET BEG IS Bp” £ 
30. In Treaſon, no Counſel is to. be allowed; nor Bail permitted to the 


WM of | Soros | | | 
31. In Treaſon, no-Witneſs ſhall be received upon Oath, for the Par- 
ties Juſtification. + . | Oh: pe 


32. In Treaſon, if the Fact be committed beyond the Seas, yet it may 
be tried in any County where the King will award his Commiſſion, 
33. In Treaſon, if the Party be non ſane memorie, yet if he had for- 
merly confeſſed it before the King's Council, and that it be certified he was 
| of 
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of good Memory at the time of his Examination and Confeſſion ; the 
—— may proceed to Judgment, without calling or arraigning the 
rty. 
5 In Treaſon, the Death of the Party before Conviction, e 
all Proceedings and Forfeitures. 
35. In Treaſon, if the Party be once acquitted, he ſhould not be brought 
again in queſtion for the ſame Fact. 
36. In Treaſon, no new Caſe, not expreſſed in the Statute of 25 Eliz. 3. 
or made Treaſon by any ſpecial Statute ſince, ought to be judged Trea- 
ſon, without conſulting the Parliament. 
37. In Treaſon, there can be no Proſecution but at the King's Suit 3 
and the King's Pardon diſcharges. 
38. In Treaſon, the King cannot grant over to any Subject, Power, 
and Authority, to pardon it. 
39. In Treaſon, a Trial of a Peer of the Kingdom i is to be by ſpecial 
Commiſſion, before the Lord High-Steward ; and thoſe that paſs upon him 
to be none but Peers. The Proceeding is with great Solemnity z the Lord- 
Steward fitting under a Cloth of State, with a white Rod of Juſtice in 
his Hand ; and the Peers may confer together, but are not any ways ſhut 
up 3 and are demanded by the Lord-Steward, their Voices one by one : 
and the Plurality of Voices carries it. 
40. It has been an ancient Uſe and From from the Kings of the 
Realm, to pardon the Execution of Hanging, Drawing, and Quarter- 
ing ; and to make Warrant for their Beheading. 
41. The Proceeding in Caſe of Treaſon, with a common Subject, is 
in the King's Bench, or by Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer. | 
42. Where a Man only conceals High-Treaſon, without any conſort- Miſpriſon of 
ing or abetting, it is Miſpriſon of Treaſon. Treaſon, 
43. Where a Man counterfeits any foreign Coin of Gold or Silver, not 
current in the Realm, it is Miſpriſon of Treaſon. 
44. Where a Man fixes an old Seal to a new Patent, it is Miſpriſon of 
Treaſon. 
45. The Puniſhment of Miſpriſon of Treaſon is by perpetual Impri- Puniſhment 
ſonment, Loſs of the Iſſues and Profits of Lands during Life; and the au Proceed- 


Loſs of Goods and Chattels. 22 
46. The Sac ws and Trial is as in Caſes of High-Treaſon. on. 
47. In Miſpriſon of Treaſon, Bail is not admitted. 


48. Where a Servant kills his Maſter, the Wife her Huſband, the Perty-Trea- 
ſpiritual Man his Prelate, zo whom he is ſubordinate, and owes F aith andſen. 
Obedience, it is Petty-T reafon. 

49. Where a Son kills his Father or Morher, it has been fined 
| whether it be Petty-Treaſon; and the late Experience and Opinion ſeems 
to ſway to the contrary, tho againſt Law and Reaſon, in my Judgment. 

50. Where a Servant kills a Maſter or * aſter being put out of 
Service, it is Fetty-Treaſon. 


7 3 1 2 | 51, In 


Caſes of Fe 1. 
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31. In Petty-Treaſon, the corporal Puniſhment is by drawing on a 


. ere. . Hurdle, and hanging; and in a Woman, burni 


10 52. In Petty-Treaſon, the Forfeiture is the ; 2 as in Caſe of Fe- 
oy. 
53. In Petty-Treaſon, all Acceſſaries are but as in Caſe of Felony. | 


i. . * 
— 

— — 
— 


SECT. VII. 


CASES FRLOoN T; with the T RIAL, Pu- 
NISHMENT, and ProcgEDINGS therem. 


HERE a Man commits Murder, or Homicide, of Malice pre- 
67 it is Felony. 


. Where a Man commits Murder in breaking of a Houſe, 
with an Baan to commit Felony, it is Felony. 
3. Where a Man commits Man-ſlaughter, that is, Homicide of ſud- 
den Heat, and not of Malice prepenſe, it is Felony. 
4. Where a Man rides armed with a felonious Intent, it is Felon 
F 8 a Man maliciouſty and feloniouſty burns any Man's Houſe, 
t is Felony. x 
6. Where a Man maliciouſly burns Corn upon the Ground, or in the 
Stack, it is —_— 
7. Where a maliciouſly cuts out another's Tongue, or puts out 
his Eyes, it is Felony. 
8. Where a Man robs or ſteals, that is, takes away another Man's 


Goods, to above the Value of 12 5 out of his Poſſeſſion, with an Intent 


to „ Wi. the ſame, it is Felony. 
Where a Man W — and withdraws the King's Records at Ze - 


e, whereby a Judgment is reverſed, it is Felony. 
10. Where a — — the Cuſtody of the Knights Armour, Muni- 


| tion, or other Habiliments of War, maliciouſly conveys away the ſame, 


it pe 5. elony; if it be to the Value of twenty Shillings. 
N a Servant has Goods of his Maſter delivered to Him, and 


with the ſame, it is Felony. 
a 545 Where a Man con res or invo es wicked 8 irits, ir is Felony. 


Where a Man or practiſes Wire whereby any Perſon 
we be Med, waſted, or _ it 1s Felony. 
4. Where a Man'pr: 3 to diſcover Treaſure hid, 


or 16 222 ſtolen eds, 8 2 voke unlawful Love, or to impair 


or hurt any Man's Cattle or — „the ſecond time, having been once 


before convicted of the like Offence, it is Felony. 
15. Where 


n 
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vg ons As e e of Multiplication of Gold, or Silver, 
it is Felony *. 
16, Where a Man bei ven feminary Prieſt, knowing him to be ſuch, 


it is Felony. | 
17. Where a Man takes away a Woman againſt her Will, not claiming 


her as his Ward, or Bond-Woman, it is Felony. 
18. Where a Man or Woman marries again, a former Huſband or 
Wife being alive, it is Felony. 
19. Where a Man commits Buggery with a Man or Beaſt, it is Felony. 


20, Where any Perſons, above the Number of twelve, ſhall aſſemble 


themſelves with an Intent to put down Inclofures, or bring down the Prices 
of Victuals, and do not depart after Proclamation, it is Felony. 

21. Where a Man ſhall uſe any Words to encourage, or draw People to- 
gether, as above, and they aſſemble accordingly, and do not depart 
after Proclamation, it is Felony. 


22. Where a Man, being the King's ſworn Servant, conſpires to mur- 


der any Lord of the Realm, or any Privy-Counſellor, it is Felony. 

23. Where a Recuſant, which is a Seducer, Perſuader, and Inciter of 
the King's Subjects againſt the King's Authority, in eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, 
or a Perſuader of Conventicles, ſhall refuſe to abjure the Realm, it is Fe- 
lon 

| = Where Vagabonds are found in the Realm, calling themſelves 
Egyptians, it is Felony. 


25. Where a Purveyor takes without "Wane, or otherwiſe offends 


againſt-certain ſpecial Laws, it is Felony. 


26. Where a Man hunts in any Foreſt, Park, or Warren, by Night | 


or by Day, with Vizard or Diſguiſe, and is examined thereof, and con- 
ceals his Fact, it is Felony. 
27. Where any one ſteals certain Kinds of Hawks, it is Felony. | 
28. Where a Man commits Forgery the ſecond time, having been once 


before convicted, it is Felony. 


29. Where a Man, being impriſoned, breaks Priſon, it is Felony. 


30. Where a Man procures or conſents to Felony, it is Felony; ſo as 
to make him acceſſary before the Fact. 8 
31. Where a Man receives or relieves a Felon, it is Fal ſo as to 


make him 3 after the Fact. 


32. Where a Woman, by Conſtraint of ber Huſpand, in his Preſence, 


joins with him in committing of Feldny, it is not Felony in her, either as 


Principal, or as Acceſſary. 
933. Homicide, or the kiling of a Man, is to be conſidered in four 


kinds; viz. (1.) Chance-Medley.. (2.) Se pee? (3.) Man-ſlaugh-- 
_ 'iter. (4.) Walful Murder. 


34. In Felony, the corporal Puniſhment is 
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and 1 it is doubtful Puniſhment 


whether the King _ turn it into beheading in the Cat: of a Peer, or other of Felony. 


Perſon of Dignity 3 in Treaſon the ſtriking off * Head is Part 


a This was repealed by the Interceſſion of Mr, Boyle. 


of 
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of the Judgment; and ſo the King pardons the reſt : but in Felony, it is 


no Part of the Judgment, and the King cannot alter the Execution of the 
Law; yet Precedents have been both Ways: if it be n Indictment, 
the King may; but upon an Appeal, he cannot. 

35. In Felony, there follows Corruption of Blood, except it be in Caſes 
made Felony by ſpecial Statutes ; b with a Proviſo that there ſhall be no 
Corruption of Blood. 

36. In Felony, Lands, i in Fee-ſiniple, aud Goods and Chattels are for- 
feited, and the Profits of Eſtates for Life, but not Lands entail'd: and 
by ſome Cuſtoms, Lands in Fee- ſimple are not ſo forfeited. The Father 
to the Bough, the Son to the Plough, as in Gavelkind, in Kent, and other 
Places. 

37. In Felony, the Eſchears go to the Lord of the Fee, and not to the 
King; except he be Lord: but Profits for the Eſtates for Lives, or in 
Tail, during the Life of Tenant in Tail, go to the King; and the King 
has likewiſe annum, & diem, & vaſtum. 

In Felony, Lands are not in the King before Office, nor in the Lord 
before Entry or Recovery, in a Writ of Eſcheat, or Death of the Party 
attainted. 

39. In Felony, there can be no Proceeding with the Acceſſary, before 
there is a Proceeding with the Principal: if he die, or plead his Pardon, 


or have his Clergy before Attainder, the Acceſſary can never be dealt with. 
40. In Felony, if the Party ſtand mute, and will not put himſelf upon 
Trial, or challenge peremptorily above that the Law allows, he ſhall 


have Judgment, not of hanging, but of preſſing to Death; but there he 


"faves his Lands, and forfeits only his Goods. 


41. In Felony, at the Common Law, the Benefit of che Clergy, or 


Sanctuary, was allowed ; bur now, by Statute, it is taken away in moſt 


Caſes. 

42. In F FTE Bail may be admitted where the Fact is not notorious 
asd the Perſon not of an ill Name. 

43. In F cony, no Council is to be allowed the Party no more than in 


21 
In F elony, * the Fact be committed beyond the s or upon the 


Seis, ſuper altum mare, there is no Trial at all in one Caſe, nor oF Courſe | 


of 85 in the other, but by the Juriſdiction of the Admiralty. 
Felony, no Witneſs ſhall be received upon Oath for the Party 8 


Jedes. no more than in Treaſon. 


46. In Felony, if the Party be non ſanæ memories. altho it be after the 
Fact, he cannot be tried nor adjudged, * it be in Courſe of Out- 
lawry ; and that is alſo erroneous. 


47. In Felony, the Death of the Parcy b before Conviftior diſcharges all 


gs { Forfeitures. e | 
48.” In elony, if the Party be once 2 imd, or in Peril of Judg- 


ment of Life lawfully, he ſhall never be brought in qualtign again for the 
fame Fact. 


49. In 
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40 in F elony, the Proſecution may be either at the King's Suit, or by 
way of Appeal; the Defendant having his Courſe, and producing Wit- 
neſſes upon. Oath, as in Civil Cauſes. 

50. In Felony, the King may grant Hault-juſtice to a Subject, with 
the Regality of Power to pardon it. 

51. In Felony, the Trial of Peers is all one as in Caſe of Treaſon. | 

52. In Felony, the Proceedings are in the King's Bench, or before the 
Commiſſioners of Oyer and Terminer, or of Goal-delivery ; z and in ſome. 


Caſes before the Juſtices of the Peace. 
In the Civil and other Laws, they make a Difference in Caſes of Felony de ſe, 


with the Pu- 


F elony de ſe; for where a Man is call'd in Queſtion upon any capital 7 

Crime, and kills himſelf to prevent the Law; there they give cli Judg — 

ment in all Points of Forfeiture, as if he had been attainted in his L 

time: and on the other ſide, where a Man kills himſelf upon —— 

of Sickneſs, or the like, they do not puniſh it at all: but the Law of Eg. 

land takes it all in one Degree, and puniſhes only with the Loſs of Gods 

to be forfeited to the King, who generally grants them to his Almoner, wok v1 

wg they are not formerly granted to ſpecial Liberties. | 
Where a Man puch or accepts any Proviſion, that is, |" Collation Caſes of Pra= _ | | 

of 51 ſpiritual Benefice, or Living, from the See of Nome, it is Præmu- munire. | [| 


are. 


| 
55. Where a Man ſhall purchaſe any Proceſs, to draw People off | 
the King's Allegiance out of the Realm, in Plea whereof the Cogni- - [ 
Zance pertains to the King's Court, and comes not in Perſon to anſwer his | il 
Contempt in that Behalf, before the King and his Council, or in his | 


. it 1s Præmunire. 


. geg or puts in hs or pers any 0 for the Advancement or 


n 3 
59. Where 4 Man tete to es wy Oak — Saber © — ten- 

dered by the Biſhop of the Dioceſs,” if it be an eceleſiaſtical erſon 3 © by'n hy 
a Commiſſion out of the Chancery," 1 it t be a eee e ic is Fræ BOOTS 
munire. ak 
60. Where a Dean and Chapter of any Church, upon ahe Conge. 1 ar „ 
an Archbiſhop, - or Biſhop, refuſe to elect any ſuch Archbiſhop or Biſhop 
nominated to them in the King's Letters Miſſive, it is Præmunire. 


61. Where 
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51. Where a Man contributes, or gives Relief to any Jeſuit or Seminary 
Prieſts, or to any Perſon brought up among them, call'd home, and 
not returning, it is Præmunire. | 
62. Where a Man is a Broker of an uſurious Contract, above ten in 
the hundred, it is Premunire. 3 
The Puniſp- 63. The Puniſhment in Caſes of Premunire, is by Impriſonment du- 
ment and in ring Life, Forfeiture of Goods, Forfeiture of Lands in Fee-ſimple, and 
Caſes of Prez. Forfeiture of the Profits of Lands entail'd, or for Life. . 
munire. 64. The Trial and Proceeding is the ſame as in Caſes of Miſpriſon of 
dare n d Trial. in by Bec, where 4 Peer of the Realm is the 
: er. ; . q EZ? ; 
66. Striking any Man in the Face of the King's Courts, is Forfeiture 
of — 7 — Impriſonment, and Loſs 5 Land. 
Caſes of 4b- 66. Where a Man commits any Felony, for which at this Day he may 
juration an! have Privilege of Sanctuary, and confeſles the Felony before the Coroner, 
the Proceed. he ſhall abjure the Li of the Realm, and chooſe his Sanctuary; and 
ings thereon, if he commit any new Offence, or leave his Sanctuary, he ſhall loſe the 
Privilege thereof, and ſuffer as if he had not taken A 
67. Where a Man, not coming to the Church, and being a Popiſh Re- 
cuſant, perſuades any the King's Subjects to impung his Majeſty's Autho- 
rity in Cauſes eccleſiaſtical, or ſhall perſuade any Subject to come to any 
* Conventicle, and ſhall not after conform himſelf within a time, 
and make his Submiſſion, he ſhall abjure the Realm, and forfeit his Goods 
and Lands during Life ;- and if he depart not within the time prefixed, 
or return, he ſhall be in the Degree of a Felon. 

68. Where a Man, being a Popiſh Recuſant, and not having Lands to 
che Value of twenty Marks per annum, nor Goods to the Value of 407. 
mall not repair to his Dwelling, or Place where he was born, and there 3 
confine himſelf within the Compaſs of five Miles, he ſhall abjure the 
Realm ; and if he return, he ſhall be in the Caſe of a Felon. . 1 

69. Where a Man kills the King's Deer in Chaſes or Foreſts, and can | 
find no Sureties after a Year's Impriſonment, he ſhall abjure the Realm. 

70. Where a Man is a Treſpaſſer in Parks, or in Ponds of Fiſh, and 
after three Years Impriſonment cannot find Sureties, he ſhall abjure the 
5. Where a Man is a Raviſher of any Child, whoſe Marriage belongs 
to Perſon, and marries the ſaid Child after Years of Conſent, and is 

naot able to ſatisfy for the Marriage, he ſhall. abjure the Realm. 5 
Caſes of H-. 72. Phe Declaration of Hereſy, and likewiſe the Proceedings and Judg- 
reſy, and the ment upon Hereticks, is by the Common Laws of this Realm referred to 
Froceedings the Juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical ; and the ſecular Arm is reached to them by 
"26498 the Common Laws, and not by any Statute for the Execution of them by 
the King's Writ de Haretico comburendo.”—=—F © + 
5 „ 1 | 
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S E C T. VIII. 


The PREROGATIVES of the CROWN. 
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1 HE King has an abſolute negative Voice to all Bills that paſs the The King's 


| Parliament; fo that without his royal Aſſent, they have a mere Nul- 38 
lity, and not ſo much as the Authoritas præſcripta, or Senats Con- nnn. 


ſulta had, notwithſtanding the Interceſſion of the Tribunes. 
2. The King may ſummon Parliaments, diſſolve them, prorogue them, 
and adjourn them, at his Pleaſure, 
3. The King may add Voices in the Parliament at his Pleaſure ; for he 
may give Privilege to Borough-Towns, as many as he will; and may like- 
with call and create Barons, at his Pleaſure. | 


4. No Man can fit in Parliament, except he take the Oath of Alle- 


glance. | 


5. The King has Power to declare and proclaim War; and to make and In Matters of 


conclude Peace and Truce, at his Pleaſure. 
6. The King has Power to make Leagues and Confederacies with fo- 


reign States, more ſtrict and leſs ſtrict; and to revoke and diſannul them, 


at his Pleaſure. | f 

7. The King has Power to command the Bodies of his Subjects for the 
Service of his Wars; and to muſter, train, and levy Men; and to tranſ- 
port them by Sea or Land, at his Pleaſure. | 


8. The King has Power, in time of War, to execute martial Law, and 


to appoint all Officers of War, at his Pleaſure. 


9. The King has Power to grant his Letters of Mart, and Repriſal, for 
Remedy to his Subjects upon foreign Wrongs, at his Pleaſure. 1 

10. The King has Power to declare Laws, by his Letters Patent, for 
the Government of any Place, conquered by his Arms, at his Pleaſure. 

11. The King may give Knight-hood; and thereby enable any Subject 
to perform Knight's-Service, at his Pleaſure. | 


Peace and 
War. 


12. The King may alter his Standard, in Baſeneſs or Fineneſs of Coin, In Matter: af 
at his Pleaſure. | | Money, 


13. The King may alter his Stamp, in form, at his Pleaſure. 


14. The King may alter the Valuations of his Coin; and raiſe and fall 


Money, at his Pleaſure. 


15. The King, by his Proclamation, may make Money of his own 


current, or not current, at his Pleaſure. 


16. The King may take or refuſe the Subjects Bullion; and coin more 


or leſs Money. | 


17. The King, by his Proclamation, may make foreign Money current 


or not current. | | CEL + 
Sor Ik. - | = | 18, The 
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In Matters of 18. The King may reſtrain the Perſon of any of his — not to 


Trade and 
Traffick, 


go out of the Realm. 

19. The King may conſtrain any of his Subjects to go out of the 
Realm, into any foreign Parts. 

20. The King may forbid. the Exportation of any Commodities out of 


the Realm. 
21. The King may forbid the Importation of any Commodities into the 


Reader, 
2. The King may ſet a reaſonable Impoſt upon any foreign Wares 
thar come into um; and ſo of native Vars that go out of the 
calm. 
23. The King may create any Corporation or Body politic, and en- 
able them to purchaſe, grant, ſue, and be ſued ; and that with ſuch Re- 


ſtriction and Modification as he pleaſes. 


24. The King may denizon and enable any Foreigner, for him and his 
Deſcendants after the Charter; tho he cannot naturalize, nor enable him to 
make Pedigree from Anceſtors Paramount. 

25. The King may enable any attainted Perſon, by his Charter of Par- 
don, to — and to purge his Blood, for the time to come; tho he 


eannot a? — Blood for the time paſt. 
26. The King may enable any Perſons dead in Law, as Men profeſſed, 


oe and pr ſe to the King's Benefit. 
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@f the erna and OF EICE of Gr AN DATv- 
RIES; Particulurq the JURY. of the MR RRE. 


The Officeof 1. T is the ha State of the Subject of Exgland, not 3 


2 * 


ed in his Life, Lands, or Gcods, by flying Rumours, wan- 
dring-Fames and Reports, or ſecret and private Inquiſitions; but 
— the Oath and Preſentment-of Men of honeſt Condition, in the Face of 
Juſtice. But this happy State of the Subject will turn to Inconvenience, if 
[Grand Juries ſhall be negligent, or remiſs, in their Duty: For as of the 
two Exils it were better that Mens Actions ſhould be ſeverely examined, 
than that there ſhould be a notorious Impunity of Malefactors; or as 
it was juſtly ſaid, it were better living where nothing is lawtul, than 3 
all are lawful ; it 18 the Office of Grand Furies to diſcover and 


| ſecute Offences : For it is with them that Juſtice begins. And the 5 


cannot purſue and chaſe Offenders to their deſerved Fall, unleſs theſe Ju- 
ries . them up and diſcover them; whereby they may be brought to an- 


ſwer. 


— — — — — 
. ,- 


ſwer. For the Juries Verdict is concluding to condemn : But it is firſt ne- 
ceſſary to charge; and without it the Court cannot proceed to condemn. 

2. Conſidering, therefore, that they are the Eye of Juſtice, they ought 
to be ſingle, without partial Affection; watchful, not aſleep, nor falſe 
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Jury of the 


| aſleep, winking at Offenders : and they ought to be. ſharp-ſighted, Verge. 


to proceed with Underſtanding and Diſcretion. For if they ſhall not 
preſent to the Court all ſuch Offences, as ſhall appear to them, either 
by Evidence given in, or otherwiſe of theit own Knowledge, to have 
been committed within the Verge; which is, as it were, the Limits of 
their Survey 3 but ſhall ſmother and conceal any Offence willingly 3 then 
the Guilt of others will cleave to their Conſciences before God : and be- 
ſides, they are anſwerable, in ſome Degree, to the King and his Law, for 
ſuch their Default and Suppreſſion. But there is a greater Reaſon why they 
ſhould take more eſpecial Regard to their Preſentments, than other Grand 


Juries within the Counties of England at large; for as it is a nearer De- 


gree and Approach to the King, who is the Fountain of Juſtice and Go- 
vernment, to be the King's Servant, than to be the King's Subject; fo this 
Commiſſion, ordained for the King's Servants and Houſhold, ought, in the 
Execution of Juſtice, to be exemplary to other Places. David (who was 
a King) faith, The wicked Man ſball not abide in my Houſe ; as well obſery- 
ing, that tho it was impoſlible for Kings to baniſh Wickedneſs, by ex- 
tending their utmoſt Power and Care over all their Land, or Empire ; yet, 
at leaſt, they ought to undertake to God for their own Houſe. 


3. The Law ſo eſteems the Dignity of the wn ſettled Manſion-Houſe, The Verge, 


that it has laid to it a Plot of twelve Miles roun 
ſubject to a ſpecial exempted Juriſdiction, depending upon his Perſon and 
great Officers. This is as a Half-Pace, or Carpet, ſpread about the King's 
Chair of State; which therefore ought to be cleared and void, more than 
other Places of the Kingdom: for if Offences ſhall be ſhrouded under the 
King's Wings, what Hope is there of Diſcipline and Juſtice in the more 
remotę Parts? When the Sun is at the brighteſt, there may perhaps 


which we call the Verge, 


be a Bank of Clouds in the North, or the Weſt, or remote Regions; 
but near his Body few or none: for where the King comes, there ſhould - 


come Peace and Order, and an Awe and Reverence in Mens Hearts. 


4. And this Juriſdiction was in ancient time executed, and ſince by Sta- How regala- 


rutes ratified, by the Lord Steward, with great Ceremony, in the Nature ted ancientiy. 


of a peculiar King's Bench for the Verge; for it was thought a kind of 
eclipling to the King's Honour, that where the King was, any Juſtice 
ſhould be ſaught, but immediately from his own Officers. But in reſpect 
that Office was often void, this Commiſſion has ſucceeded : which Change, 


tho it hath leſs State, yet it has more Strength legally; whence Juries of 


the Verge are to leave and give a Pattern to others, in the Care and Con- 
ſcience of their Preſentments. | | | 
5. The Offences to be preſented are of four kinds. 
(1.) The firſt, ſuch as concern God and his Church. 
(2.) The ſecond, ſuch as concern the King and his State. 
| | Nn 2 3. The 


— 


The Offences 
to be preſent- 


ed. 
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(3.) The third, ſuch as concern the King's People, and are capital. 

. (4.) The fourth, ſuch as concern the King's People, and are not ca- 
ital. EN, | 

6. 10 The Service of Almighty God, upon whoſe Bleſſing the Peace, 
Safety, and good Eſtate of the King and Kingdom depends, may be vio- 
lated, and God diſhonoured, in three manners; viz. (I.) by Profanation ; 
(2.) by Contempt; and, (3.) by Diviſion, or Breach of Unity. 

7. Firſt, if any Man has depraved or abuſed, in Word or Deed, the 
bleſſed Sacrament, or diſturbed the Preacher, or Congregation, in the time 
of divine Service; or if any have maliciouſly ſtricken with Weapon, or 
drawn a Weapon in any Church or Church- yard; or if any Fair or Mar- 
ker have been kept in any Church-yard ; theſe are Profanations within the 
Purview of ſeveral Statutes; and theſe the Juries are to preſent : for holy 
Things, Actions, Times, and facred Places, are to be preferred in Reve- 
rence and divine Reſpect. 


! 


Contempts of 8. For Contempts of our Church and Service, they are comprehended 


the Church. 


in that known Name, which too many bear, Recuſancy - which Offence 
has many Branches and Dependencies : the Wife-Recuſant tempts; the 
Church-Papiſt feeds and relieves; the corrupt Schoolmaſter ſows Tares ; 
the Diſſembler conforms, and does not communicate. 


9. Therefore, if any Perſon, Man or Woman, Wife or Soul, above 


the Age of fixteen Years, not having ſome lawful Excuſe, have not re- 


Why ſhould not twelve Miles about the King's C 


paired to Church according to the ſeveral Statutes; the one for the weekly, 
the other for the monthly Repair ; both the Offence, and the time how 
long, are to be preſented. 

10. Again, ſuch as maintain, relieve, or keep Recuſants in Service of Live- 
ry, tho themſelves be none, are alſo to be preſented ; for theſe are like the 
Roots of Nettles, which ſting not themſelves, but bear and maintain the 
ſtinging Leaves. Underſtand the fame if any one keeps a Schoolmaſter, 
who comes not to Church, or is not allowed by the Biſhop ; and fo of 
ſuch Recuſants as have been convicted and have conformed, yet do not re- 
ceive the Sacrament once a Tear; for that is the Touchſtone of their true 
Converſion : and of theſe Offences of Recuſants, eſpecial Regard is to 
be taken. Twelve Miles from Court 1s no _—_ for ſuch Subjects. 

air be as free from Pa- 
piſt Recuſants, as twelve Miles from the City of Rome, the Pope's Chair, 
is from Proteſtants? There may be Hypocrites and Atheiſts ; but no open 
Contempt of their Religion is endured. | | 


Diviſions and 11. For Matter of Diviſion and Breach of Unity; it is not without a 


Breach of 
Unity. 


Myſtery that Chriſt's Coat had no Seam: no more ſhould the Church, 
if it were poſſible. Therefore if any Miniſter refuſes the Book of Com- 
mon-Prayer, or wilfully ſwerveth in divine Service from that Book; or if 
any Perſon whatſoever do ſcandalize that Book, and ſpeak openly and ma- 


liciouſly in Derogation of it; ſuch Men do but make a Rent in the Gar- 


ment; and ſuch are to be enquired of. But much more ſuch as are not 


only 


RN 
£1 
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only differing, but in a manner oppoſite to it; by uſing a ſuperſtitious and 
corrupt Form of divine Service; I mean ſuch as ſay or hear Maſs. + 

12. Theſe Offences recited are againſt the Service and Worſhip of God: 
there remain two, which likewiſe pertain to the Diſhonour of God; the 
one is the Abuſe of his Name by Perjury; the other is the adhering to 
God's declared Enemies, evil and out-caſt Spirits, by Conjuration and 
Witchcraft. N 8 | 

13. For Perjury; it is hard to ſay whether it be more odious to God, or Perjury. 
pernicious to Man; for an Oath, faith the Apoſtle, is the End of Contro- 
verſies if therefore that Boundary of Suits be taken away, or miſplaced, 
where ſhall be the End ? Therefore wilful and corrupt Perjury-is to be en- 
quired of, in any of the King's Courts, even the Court-Barons, and 
the like ; and that as well of the Actors, as of the Procurers and Suborn- 
ers. | | 

14. For Witchcraft; by the former Law it was not Death, except it Conjuration 
were actual and groſs Invocation of evil Spirits, or making Covenant with 24 Witch- 
them; or taking away Life by Witchcraft: but now by an Act I Jacob. V. 
Charms and Sorceries, in certain Caſes of procuring unlawful Love, or bo- 
dily Hurt, are made Felony, the ſecond Offence; the firſt being Impri- 
ſonment and Pillory. | | 

15. (2.) All the late Statutes which inflict capital Puniſhment upon Extol- ofezces 
lers of the Pope's Supremacy, Denyers of the King's Supremacy, Jeſuits 2 the 
and Seminaries, and other Offenders of that Nature, have for their prin- _ 
cipal Scope, not the Puniſhment of the Error of Conſcience; but the re- 
preſſing of the Danger of the State. This is the true Spirit of the Laws, 
and therefore ſuch Offences are to be placed under the Offences that concern 
the King and his State. 2005 : 

16. Theſe Offences, therefore, reſpect either the Safety of the King's Per- 4gainft 
ſon, or the Safety of his State and Kingdom; which tho they cannot he. Toes 
diſcovered in Deed, yet they may be diſtinguiſhed in Speech. Firſt then, * 
if any have conſpired againſt the Life of the King, or the Queen's 
rw al or of the Prince their eldeſt Son; the very Compaſling, 
and Imagination thereof, is High-Treaſon ; if it can be proved by 


any Fact that is overt : for in the Caſe of ſo ſudden, dark, perni- 


cious, and peremptory Attempts, it were too late for the Law to take a 
Blow before it gives : and this High-Treaſon, of all others, is moſt hei- 
nous; of which Juries are to enquire. (fr: ation . 

17. There is another capital Offence, that hath an ——_— this, Privy-Coun- 


whereof Juries within the Verge are moſt properly to enquire. The King's ellors. 


Privy- Council are as the principal Watch over the Safety of the King; ſo 


that their Safety is a Portion of his: If, therefore, any of the King's Servants 
within his Chequer-Roll (for to them only the Law extends) have con- a 
ſpired the Death of any of the King's Privy-Council, this is Felony. 

18. The King's Perſon and Authority is repreſented in three things; The King's 
vz. in his Seals, in his Montes, and in his principal Magiſtrates : if, therefore, Perſon repre- 
any have counterfeited, clipped or ſcaled his Monies, or other Montes cur- * 


Ways. 
rent, 
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rent, this is High- Treaſon. So likewiſe to kill certain great Officers, or 
I Judges, executing their Office. | | 
Treaſons of 19. The Treaſons which concern the Safety of the King's State, are of 
three kinds. three kinds; anſwering to three Dangers, which may happen to a State. 
Theſe Dangers are foreign Invaſions, open Rebellion, or Sedition; and 
privy Practice, to alienate and eſtrange the Hearts of the Subject; and to 
prepare them either to adhere to Enemies, or to burſt out into Tumults 
and Commotions of themſelves. 

Invaſion and 20. Therefore, if any Perſon have ſollicited or procured an Invaſion 
Rebellion. from Foreigners ; or if any have combined to raiſe and ſtir the People to 
Rebellion within the Realm ; theſe are High-Treaſon, tending to the 

Oyverthrow of the State; and to be enquired of. | 
Alienation of 21. The third Particular, or Privy Practice, hath diverſe Branches, but 
2 a one principal Root, which is the vaſt and over-ſpreading Ambition and 
Ufurpation of the See of Rome; for the Pope of Rome is, according to 
his laſt Challenge and Pretences, become a Competitor with the King, for 


the Hearts and Alienations of the People; and would make them as Fewel 


ready to take fire upon any of his Commands. This is that Yoke which 

England happily caſt off, even at ſuch time when the Popiſh Religion was 

nevertheleſs continued; and which diverſe States, that were the Pope's 
Vaſſals, begin to ſhake of | 

Caſes of 22. If, therefore, any Perſon have maintained and extolled the uſurped 

* Authority of the Biſnop of Rome, within the King's Dominions, by 

writing, preaching, or Deed adviſedly, or directly and maliciouſly: or if 

any Perſon have withdrawn and reconciled any of the King's Subjects; or if 

any Subject hath refuſed, the ſecond time, to take the Oath of Suprema- 

lawfully tendered ; or if any Jeſuit or Seminary come and abide in 


England z theſe are, by ſeveral Statutes, made Caſes of Treaſon : the Law 


accounting theſe things as Preparatives, and the ſecret Motions of Sedi- 
tions and Revolts. And theſe are to be enquired of, both as to the Re- 
ceivers, Maintainers, Concealers, Sc. as well as the Principal. In ſome 
. Cafes it is Miſpriſion of Treaſon ; and in ſome others, Felony ; as name- 
iy, that of relieving Jeſuits and Prieſts. The bringing in and diſperſing 
of Agnus Dei, Croſſes, Pictures, or ſuch Traſh, is likewiſe Premunire - 
and fo is the Denial to take the Oath of Supremacy the firſt time. | 

Military 23. And becauſe in the Diſpoſition of a State to Troubles and Perturba- 
Men. tions, military Men are the moſt dangerous; therefore, if any of the King's 
Saubjects go over to ſerve in foreign Parts, and do not firſt endure the 
Touch, that is, take the Oath; or if they have bore Office in any Army, 
and do not enter into Bond, with Sureties, as 1s preſcribed ; this is made 

Felony : and of ſuch the Juries are to enquire. | 


24. Laſtly, Becauſe the Vulgar are ſometimes led with vain and fond | 


"FE 
8 Hons Prophecies ; 5 any ſuch ſhall be publiſhed, to the end to move Stirs, or 
Pumults, chis is not Felony; but puniſhed by a Year's Impriſonment and 
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25. The Eſcape of any Priſoner committed for Treaſon, is Treaſon 
whereof the Juries are likewiſe to enquire. | a 
26. (3.) The third part of the Diviſion relates to thoſe Offences which Capital Ofen- 


concern the King's People, and are capital; which nevertheleſs the Law terms 
Offences againſt the Crown, in reſpect of the Protection that the King af- 
fords his People; and the Intereſt he has in them and their Welfare: for 
touch them, and you touch the King. Theſe Offences are of three Natures ; 
the firſt concerns the Preſervation of their Lives; the ſecond the Honour 
and Honeſty of their Perſons and Families; and the third their Sub- 
. | | 


as to be ſet at the Price of Words; and every petty Scorn and Diſgrace 
can have no other Reparation: nay, ſo many Mens Lives are taken awa 
with Impunity, that the very Life of the Law is almoſt taken away wit 
the Execution; and therefore, tho Life cannot be reſtored to thoſe Men that 
are ſlain; yet the Law may be reſtored to Life, by proceeding with due Se- 
verity againſt the Offenders : and eſpecially the Plot of Ground, which is 
the King's Carpet, ought not to be ſtained with Blood, crying in the Ears 
of God and the King. It is true nevertheleſs, that the Law does make 
diverſe juſt Differences of Life taken away ; but yet no ſuch Differences as 
the wanton Humours and Braveries of Men have, under a reverend Name 
of Honour and Reputation, invented . 


ces relating to 


the People. 


ce. 
27. Firſt for Life. In general, Life is grown ſo cheap in theſe Times, Murder. 


28. The higheſt Degree is, where ſuch an one is killed, to whom the Perry-Trea- 


Offender bore Faith and Obedience; as the Servant to the Maſter, the. 
Wife to the Huſband, the Clerk to the Prelate, and the Child to the Fa- 
ther and Mother: and this the Law terms Petty-Treaſon. * £ 

29. The ſecond is where a Man is ſlain upon fore-thought Malice, 
which the Law terms Murther 3 and it is an Affront horrible and odious, . 
and cannot be blanched. | : | 


30. The third is, where a Man is killed upon a ſudden Hear or Affray, Man-agh- 


 whereunto the Law gives ſome little Favour ; becauſea Man in Fury is not“ 

himſelf. ra furor brevis; Wrath is a ſhort Madneſs. And the Wiſdom of 
the Law has made a Difference of the Stab given, where the Party ftabb'd - 
is out of Defence, and had not given the firſt Blow, from other Man- 
ſlaughters. wales | 

31. The fourth Degree is that of killing a Man in the Party's own 
Defence, or by Miſadventure ; which tho they be not Felonies, yet the 
Law does not ſuffer them to go unpuniſhed ; - becauſe it kindles Sparks of a 
bloody Mind in the one, and Defence in the other. 

32. And the fifth is, where the Law admits Fortification 3 not by Plea, 
(for a Man that ſheds:Blood, may not juſtify the Fact with pleading not 
guilty) and the Caſe is found by Verdict, being diſcloſed upon the Evi- 
dence 3 as where a Man in the King's Highway and Peace, is aſſailed to 
be murdered or robbed ; or when a Man defending his Houſe, which is his 
Caſtle, againſt unlawful Violence; or when a Sheriff or Miniſter of Juſ- 

| | . 108, - 

See the Author's Speech againſt Duelling, Vol. I, pag. 393. 
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*rice, is reſiſted in the Execution of his Office; or when the Patient dies 
in the Chirurgeon's Hands, upon cutting, or otherwiſe : for theſe Caſes 
the Law privileges; becauſe of the Neceſſity, and becauſe of the In- 
nocency of the Intention. And thus much for the Death of Man; of 


which Caſes the Juries are to enquire, together with the Acceſſaries before 
and after the Fact. | 


Rapes, double 3.3. For the ſecond kind, which concerns the Honeſty and Chaſtity of 


Marriages, 
& c. 


Robberies. 


Oſfences a- 


Perſons and Families; the Juries are to enquire of the Raviſnment of Wo- 
men; of the taking of Women out of the Poſſeſſion of their Parents, or 


Guardians, againſt their Will; or marrying or abuſing them, or double 


marrying, where there was not firſt ſeven Years Abſence, and no notice 
that Ne Party ſo abſent was alive; and other Felonies againſt the Honeſty 
of Life. 5 | | | 

34. For the third kind, which concerns Mens Subſtance z the Juries ſhall 
enquire of Burglaries, Robberies, cutting of Purſes, and taking of any 
thing from the Perſon ; and generally of all other Stealths, as well ſuch as 
are plain, as thoſe that are diſguiſed. But firſt they are to uſe Diligence 
in preſenting, eſpecially thoſe Purloinings and Imbezzelments, which are 
of Plate, Veſſels, or whatſoever elſe, within the King's Houſe. The 
King's Houſe is an open Place; it ought to be kept ſafe by Law, and 
not by Lock: and therefore requires the more Severity. 

35. Now for coloured or diſguiſed Robberies ; to name two or three of 
them; the Purveyor that takes without Warrant is no better than a Thief; 
and it is Felony. The Servant that has the keeping of the King's Goods, 
and goes away with them, tho he came to the Poſſeſſion of them lawfully, 
it is Felony. Of theſe the Juries are to enquire, Principal-and Acceffli- 
ries. The voluntary eſcape of a Felon is alſo Felony. 

36. (4+) For the laſt Part, which is of Offences concerning the People, 


gainſt rhe Peo- there are many: they are of three Natures. 


le that are 
not capital. 


Force. 


Exact ions. 


(1.) The firſt is Matter of Force and Outrage. 

(2.) The ſecond, Matter of Fraud and Deceit. | 
3.) The third, Breach and Non-obſervance of certain wholſome and 
ENF litic Laws for Government. | 
37. For the firſt; the Juries ſhall enquire of Riots and unlawful Aſſem- 
blies; of forcible Entries and Detainers with Force; and properly of all 
Aſſaults of ſtriking, drawing Weapons, or other Violence, within the 
King's Houſe, and the Precincts thereof ; for the King's Houſe, (from 
whence Examples of Peace ſhould flow into the fartheſt part of the King- 
dom, as the Ointment of Aaron's Head to the Skirts of his Garment, ) 
ought to be ſacred, and inviolate from Force and Brawls ; as well in reſpect 
of Reverence to the Place, as in reſpe& of Danger and Trouble; and of 
ſetting an Example to the whole Kingdom: and therefore in that Place, all 
ſhould be full of Peace, Order, Regard, Forbearance, and Silence. 

38. Beſides open Force, there is a kind of Force coming with an open 


and armed Hand, but diſguiſed ; tho no leſs hateful and hurtful ; and that 


is, Akuſe and Oppreſſion by Authority. 
| — | 39. And 
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39. And therefore the Juries are to enquire of all Extortions in Officers 
and Miniſters ; as Sheriffs, Bailiffs of Hundreds, Eſcheators, Coroners, 
Conſtables, Ordinaries, and others, who by Colour of Office do poll the 
People. | | 

= For Frauds and Deceits ; thoſe chiefly commended to the Care of Frauds. 
Juries, are the Frauds and Deceits in what is the chief Means of all juſt | 
Contracts and Permutation; viz. Weights and Meaſures ; wherein, tho 
God has pronounced that falſe Weight is an Abomination, yet the Abuſe 
is ſo common and general, that if a Man were to build a Church, he 
need but take the falſe Weights, that may be every where found near at 
| hand; the Weights, or Piles, of Braſs to make the Bells, and the Weights 

of 'Lead to 5 the Battlements: and herein Juries are to make ſpe- 
cial Enquiry, whether the Clerk of the Market within the Verge, to whom 
it properly appertains, have done his Duty. 

41. For Nuſances and Grievances ; Juries are to preſent the Decays Nuſances and 
of Highways and Bridges; for where the Majeſty of the King's Houſe Gee. 
draws Recourſe and Acceſs, it is both diſgraceful to the King, and bur- 
thenſome to the People, if the Ways near about be not fair and good : 
wherein it is ſtrange to ſee the chargeable Pavement and Cauſways in the 
Entrance of Towns abroad, beyond the Seas ; whereas London, the ſecond 
City, at leaſt, of Europe, in Glory, in Greatneſs, and in Wealth, cannot 
be diſcerned by the Goodneſs of the Ways, tho a little perhaps by the 
Broadneſs of them, from a Village. . | 

42. For the laſt Part, three Laws are to be regarded by the Juries. Breach of 

(I.) The one concerning the King's Pleaſure. Statutes. 
(2.) The ſecond, concerning the People's Food. 
3.) And the third, concerning Wares and Manufactures. 

43. The Juries ſhall therefore enquire of the unlawful taking of Patrid- Killing the 
es and Pheaſants, or Fowls ; the Detraction of the Eggs of the ſaid Wild King's Game. 
owl; the killing of Hares or Deer; and the ſtealing of Veniſon or Hares : 

for that which is for Exerciſe and Sport, and Courteſy, ſhould not be 
turned to Gluttony, and Sale-Victuals. 

44. The Juries ſhall alſo enquire whether Bakers and Brewers keep their Food. 
Aſſize; and whether as well they as Butchers, Innholders, and Victuallers, 

do ſell that which is wholſome, and at reaſonable Prices; and whether 
they do link and combine to raiſe Prices. | 

45. Laſtly, the Furies are to enquire whether the good Statute be ob- Manufer- 
ſerved, whereby a Man may have what he thinks he hath, and not be“ 
abuſed in what he buys; that is, the Statute requiring that none uſe any 
manual Occupation, but ſuch as have been ſeven Years Apprentice to it : 
which Law being generally tranſgreſſed, makes the People buy, in Effect, 

Chaff for Corn; for-that which is ill-wrought will wear ill. 0 : 
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and whether a contrary Procedure does not occaſion Hereſies, 
foment Diſputes and Diviſions, rend the Church, diſturb Go- 


vernments, and ſtop the Progreſs of Philoſophy. 
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OME Advertiſement may be neceſſary to prevent a Mif- 
| conſtruttion of the preſent Paper. When rightly conſi- ; 
dered, it appears no way ludicrous, ſarcaſtical, or prophane : j 
1 but, with a particular Addreſs, to be levelled againſt that N 
| | well-meant, but perhaps erroneous Practice, of ag or. Faith Þ | 
| 1 and Reaſon, or Revelation and Philoſophy, together; which the | | 
1 Author apprehended made an heretical Religion, and a fuperſti- 3F 
| | trons Philoſophy *. Certainly, it may well deſerve to be conſi- 
ll | dered, whether Reaſon and Revelation are not two T hings, that 3 
14 ſhould be kept ſeparate, for the mutual Service of both; the E 
| | true Ends of Religion; and the Advantage of civil Society: 42 
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 CHARACTERISTICKS 


OF 4 
Believing CHRISTIAN. 


Chriſtian is one who believes ſuch Things as his Reaſon can- 
not comprehend ; hopes for Things he never ſaw ; and la- 
bours for what he knows he ſhall not obtain : yet in the 
2 Iſſue, his Belief appears not to be falſe ; his Hope makes him 
not aſhamed ; his Labour 1s not in vain. | | | | 
2. Hebelieves Three to be One, and One to be Three; a Father not to | 
be older than his Son; a Son to be equal with his Father ; and One pro- 
ceeding from both, to be equal with both: as believing three Perſons in 
one Nature; and two Natures in one Perſon. | 
3. He believes a Virgin to be the Mother of a Son; and that very Son of 
hers to be her Maker. He believes him to have been ſhut up in a narrow 
Cell, whom Heaven and Earth could not contain. He believes him to 
have been born in time, who was, and is, from everlaſting. He believes 
him to have been a weak Child, and carried in Arms, who is the Al- 
mighty; and him once to have died, who alone has Life and Immorta- 
lity in himſelf. | 
4. He believes the God of all Grace to have been angry with One 
that never offended him; and God who hates Sin, to be reconciled to 
himſelf, tho ſinning continually 3 and never making, or being able to make 
him Satisfaction. He believes a moſt juſt God to have puniſhed a moſt 
juſt Perſon; and to have juſtified himſelf, tho a moſt ungodly Sinner. 
He believes himfelf freely pardoned ; and yet a ſufficient Satisfaction was 
c e 
5. He believes himſelf to be precious in God's Sight; and yet loaths 
himſelf in his own. He dares not juſtify himſelf, even in thoſe things 
wherein he can find no Fault with himſelf ; and yet believes God accepts 
him in thoſe Services, wherein himſelf is able to find many Faults. 
6. He praiſes God for his Juſtice; yet fears him for his Mercy. He is 
ſo aſhamed, that he dares not open his Mouth before God ; and yer he 
| | | comes 
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CHRISTIAN PARA DO XE s. 


comes with Boldneſs to God, and aſks him any thing he needs. He is fo 
humble as to acknowledge himſelf to deſerve nothing but Evil; yet he 


believes that God means him all Good. He fears always; yet is bold as a 


ion. He is often ſorrowful, yet always rejoicing; many times com- 


plaining, yet always giving of Thanks. He is the moſt lowly- minded, 
yet the greateſt Aſpirer; moſt contented, yet ever craving. 

7. He bears a lofty Spirit in a mean Condition. When he is ableft, ge 
thinks meaneſt of himſelf. He is rich in Poverty, and poor in the midft 
of Riches. He believes all the World to be his; yet takes nothing 
without ſpecial Leave from God. He covenants with God for nothing ; 
yet looks for a great Reward. He loſes his Life, and gains by it; and 


* whilſt he loſes it, he ſaves it. | | 


8. He lives not to himſelf; yet of all others he is moſt wiſe for himſelf. 
He denies himſelf often; yet no Man loves himſelf better. He is moſt 
reproached, yet moſt honoured. He has moft Afflictions, and moſt Com- 
forts. | 
9. The more Injury his Enemies do him, the more Advantages he 
gains by them. The more he forſakes worldly things, the more he en- 


_ Joys them. 


10. He is the moſt temperate of all Men, yet fares moſt deliciouſly : 
he lends and gives moſt freely, yet he is the greateſt Uſurer : he is meek 
towards all Men, yet inexorable by Men. He is the beſt Child, Huſ- 
band, Brother, Friend ; yet hates F. ather and Mother, Brother and Siſter. 
He loves all Men as himſelf; yet hates ſome Men with a perfect Hatred. 

11. He deſires to have more Grace than any Man has in the World; 
yet is truly ſorrowful when he ſees any Man have leſs than himſelf. He 
Eo no Man after the Fleſh ; yet gives all Men their due Reſpects. He 
knows, if he pleaſe Man he cannot be the Servant of Chriſt; yet, for Chriſt's 
ſake, he pleaſes all Men in all things. He is a Peace-maker; yet is a con- 
tinual Fighter, and an irreconcilable Enemy. | 


12. He believes him to be worſe than an Infidel, that provides not for | 


his Family; yet himſelf lives and dies without Care. He reverences all his 
Superiors; yet ſtands ſtifly upon Authority. He is ſevere to his Chil- 
dren, becauſe he loves them ; and by being favourable to his Enemies, he 
revenges himſelf upon them. : 

13. He believes the Angels to be more excellent Creatures than him- 
ſelf; yet counts them his Servants. He believes that he receives many 
good things by their Means; and yet he neither prays for their Aſſiſtance, 
nor offers them Thanks; which he does not diſdain to the meaneſt Chri- 


14. He believes himſelf a King, how mean ſoever he be: and how 


great ſoever he is, yet he thinks himſelf not too good to ſerve the 


pooreſt Saint. _ „ | 
15. He is often in Priſon, yetalways at Liberty : a Freeman, tho a Ser- 
vant. He loves not Honour amongſt Men; yet highly prizes a good 


16. He 


CHRISTIAN PARADOXES. 


16. He believes that God, has bid every Man who does him Good, to 
do it; yet of any Man he is the moſt thankful to thoſe that do for him. 
He would lay down his Life to ſave the Soul of his Enemy ; yet will not 
venture upon one Sin to fave the Life of him, who ſaved his. 


17. He ſwears to his own Hinderance, and changes not; yet knows 


that his Oath cannot tie him to Sin. 
1:8. He believes Chriſt to have no need of any thing he does; yet he 
reckons he relieves Chriſt in all his Acts of Charity. He knows he can do 


nothing of himſelf; yet he labours to work out his own Salvation. He 


profeſſes he can do nothing; yet as truly profeſſes he can do all things. 


He knows that Fleſh and Blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; yet 


believes he ſhall go to Heaven both Body and Soul. 

19, He trembles at God's Word, yet counts it ſweeter to him than 
Honey, and the Honey-Comb; and dearer than thouſands of Gold and 
Silver. | | 
20. He believes that God will never damn him; and yet fears God for 
being able to caſt him into Hell. He knows he ſhall not be faved by, 
nor * his good Works; yet does all the good Works he can. 

21. He — God's Providence is in all things; yet is ſo diligent in 
his Calling and Buſineſs, as if he were to work out his own Happineſs. He 
believes before- hand that God has purpoſed what he ſhall be, and that no- 


thing can make him alter his Purpoſe ; yet prays and endeavours, as if he 


would force God to ſave him for ever. 


22. He prays and labours for what he is confident God means to give; 


and the more aſſured he is, the more earneſt he prays for what he knows 
he ſhall never obtain; and yet gives not over. He prays and labours for 


what he knows he ſhall be no leſs happy without. He prays with all 


his Heart not to be led into Temptation; yet rejoices when he is fallen 


into it. He believes his Prayers are heard, even when they are denied; 


and gives Thanks for that which he prays againſt, 
23. He has within him both Fleſh and Spirit; and yet is not a-double- 
minded Man. He is often led Captive by the Law of Sin; yet it never 


gets dominion over him. He cannot ſin; yet can do nothing without Sin. 


He does nothing againſt his Will; yet maintains he does what he would 
not. He wavers and doubts ; yet {till obtains. 


24. He is often toſſed and ſhaken, yet is as Mount Son. He is a 


Serpent and a Dove; a Lamb and a Lion; a Reed and a Cedar. He is 


ſometimes ſo troubled, that he thinks nothing true in Religion; yet if he 


did think ſo, he could not be troybled at all. He ſometimes thinks that 


God has no Mercy for him; 7 reſolves to die in the Purſuit of it. He 


believes, like Abrabam, againſt Hope; and tho he cannot anſwer God's 
Logic, yet with the Woman of Canaan, he. hopes to prevail with the 
Rhetoric of Importunity. | 


25. He wreſtles, and yet prevails ; and tho yielding himſelf unworthy of 
the leaſt Bleſſing he enjoys, yet Jacob like, he will not let go without a 
new Bleſſing. He ſometimes thinks himſelf to have no Grace at all; and 


yet 
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CHRISTIAN PARADOXES. 
yet how poor and afflicted ſoever he is beſides, he would not change Con- 
ditions with the moſt proſperous Man under Heaven, that is a manifeſt 
Worldling. | | | 

26. He ſometimes thinks that the Ordinances of God do him no good ; 
yet he would rather part with his Life than be deprived of them. | 

27. He was born dead; yet ſo that it had been Murder for any one to 
have taken his Life away : and after he began to live, he was ever dying. 

28. And tho he has an eternal Life begun in him, yet he accounts he has 
a Death to paſs through. e t 

29. He counts Self-murder a heinous Sin; yet is ever buſied in crucify- 
ing the Fleſh, and in putting to Death his earthly Members ; not doubting 
but there will come a Time of Glory, when he ſhall be eſteemed precious in 
the Sight of the Great God of Heaven and Earth, appearing with Bold- 
neſs at his Throne, and aſking any thing he needs ; being endued with Hu- 
mility, by acknowledging his great Crimes and Offences ; and owning that 
he deſerves nothing but ſevere Puniſhment. | 5 

30. He believes that his Soul and Body ſhall be as full of Glory, as theirs 
that have more; and no fuller than theirs that have leſs. 

31. He lives inviſtble to thoſe that ſee him; and thoſe that know him 
beſt, do but gueſs at him; yet thoſe many times judge more truly of him 
than he does of himſelf. | | 

32. The World will ſometimes account him a Saint, when God accounts 
him a Hypocrite ; and afterwards, when the World brands him for a Hy- 
pocrite, God owns him for a Saint. : 

33- His Death makes not an End of him. His Soul, which was put 
into his Body, is not to be perfected without his Body ; yet his Soul is 
more happy, when it is ſeparated from his Body, than when it was joined 
to it: and his Body, tho torn in Pieces, burht to Aſhes, ground to Pow- 
der, or turn'd to Rottenneſs, ſhall be no Loſer. 

34. His Advocate, his Surety ſhall be his Judge; his mortal Part ſhall 
become immortal ; and what was ſown in Corruption and Defilement, ſhall 
be raiſed in Incorruption and Glory; and a finite Creature ſhall poſſeſs an 
infinite Happineſs. . 199 bi | e 
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PREFACE 


HE following Attempt conſiſts of two Pieces, wrote at 
different Times; but both of them having the ſame 
Scope, and tending to allay the Fury of religious Con- 
trover ſies, and edify the Church of England. The fir t 


dar wrote in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; and the ſecond was, 


many Tears afterwards, dedicated to King James: but for their 
Agreement, they are here joined together, as two Sections of the 


fame Work ; to ſupply, as they do in great Meaſure, the Defi- 


ciency of @ Diſcourſe upon the Degrees of Unity in the City of 
God, pointed out as wanting, under the Doctrine of inſpired Theo- 
logy, in the de Augmentis Scientiarum “. | 

The firſt of theſe Pieces is directed to the oe; Pare 


ties; and moderates calmly betwixt the Church of Eng- 


land, and the budding Sectaries; yet ſo as to open the Ulcers on 


both Sides; the better to diſpoſe them for healing. And thus it 
may not be unſeaſonable, even at this Day ; tho, by Length of 
Time, one might hope the Malignity is diſcharged; and the old 
Leaven conſumed. EN | 
The ſecond zs of a higher Nature; and directed to thoſe who 
Had the Power of regulating both the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Afairs of the Kingdom : ſo that the two may be looked upon as 
Counter parts to each other; and both together as a very promi- 


Jing Means of effefting a happy Reconciliation, and promoting 


the Peace and Tranquillity of the Church of England. 


* Pag. 265. 


AN 


divided the Unity of ibe Spirit; yet there would be no Occaſion for Ca- 
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SE S 


of the ConTroyzns1ns of the Cuvncn of 
ENGLAND. 


— 


1. T is but Ignorance to expect, that the State of Religion ſhould The Ehurch 


not, eſpecially in the Times of Peace, be exerciſed with Con- 4/ways liable 
troverſies: for it is the Condition of the Church militant, to be f 8 
ever under Trials. Thus when the fiery Trial of Perſecution 
ceaſes, there ſucceeds another; which, by contrary Blaſts of Doctrine, 

ſifts and winnows Mens Faith; and proves whether der know God aright: 

as the Trial of Afflictions diſcovers whether they love him better than they 

do the World. Accordingly, it was foretold by Chriſt himſelf, That in 

the latter Times it ſhould be , lo here, lo there is Chriſt : which is to be 


_ underſtood, not as if the very Perſon of: Chriſt ſhould be aſſumed and 


counterfeited ; but that his Authority and Preheminence ſhould be chal- 
lenged: and pretended. T'hus we have ſeen that Saying fulfilled, Ecce in 
Deſerto ; ecce in-Penetralibus while ſome have ſought the Truth in the 
Conventicles of Hereticks and Sectaries; others in the external Face and Re- - 


_ Preſentation of the Church; and both have been ſeduced. 


2. If, therefore, the Controverſies of the Church of England were not The Contro. 


only ſuch as unſwathe her Bands, the Bands of Peace; but even ſuch Fe * "og ; 
4 England, nos 
P P 2 tholicks dan erous. 
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An ATTEMPT 70 promote Sect. I. 
tholicks to judge, nor for irreligious Perſons to deſpiſe us. But our Con- 
tentions need not ſo much that general Canon of Chriſt, pronounced — 
Hereticks; Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the Power of God; as 
the Admonition of St. James; Let every Man be ſwift to hear, ſlow to 
ſpeak, flow to Wrath for the Wound is no way dangerous, if we do not 
poiſon it with our Remedies. And as others have no reaſon to make them- 
ſelves Muſick in our Diſcord ; ſo J hope that nothing will diſpleaſe our- 
ſelves, which ſhall be candidly and modeſtly propoſed for the appeaſing of 
theſe Diſſentions. For he who is offended at this Voice; Te are Brethren, 
why ftrive ye 2 will give a great Preſumption, that he is the Perſon who 

wrongs his Brethren. | ; 

Require 3. I will not enter into the Controverſies themſelves; as judging that the 
=> 5 _ Diſeaſe requires Reſt rather than any other Cure. We all know and con- 
„ they are not of the higheſt Nature; for they do not concern the 
ſublime Myſteries of Faith, duch as detain*d the Churches for many Years 

after their firſt Peace, when the Hereticks moved curious Queſtions, and 

made ſtrange Anatomies of the Natures and Perſon of Chriſt; and when 

the Catholick Fathers were con pelled to follow them with all the Subtlety 

of Deciſions and Determinations, to exclude them from their Evaſions, 

and to take them in their Labyrinths; whence it was truly ſaid, that in 

thoſe Days, it was an ingenious and ſubtle thing to be a Chriſtian. 

Concern not 4. Neither are they concerning the great Parts of the Worſhip of God; 
44 of Wore (for it is juſtly ſaid, there will be no Unity of Belief, without an Uni- 
ſhip. ty of Worthip) ſuch as the Controverſies of the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Churches about Images; and many of thoſe between the Church of 
Rome and us, about the Adoration the Sacrament, and the like ; but 
we contend about Ceremonies and Things indifferent ; or about the external 
Policy and Government of the Church. And if we would but remember 
that the ancient and true Bonds of Unity, are one Faith, one Baptiſm; and 
not one Ceremony, or one Policy; if we would obſerve that League of Chri- 
ſtians made by our Saviour, he that is not againſt us, is with us; if we 
could but comprehend that Saying, the Diverſities of Ceremonies ſhew the 
Dy of the Doctrine; and that Religion has Parts which relate to Eternity, 
and others which relate to Time; and if we did but know the Virtue of Si- 
lence, and Slowneſs to ſpeak, recommended by St. James; our Contro- 
verſies would of themſelves ſoon cloſe, and grow together: eſpecially, if 
we forſook the turbulent Temper of theſe Times, and revived the Pro- 
ceedings of the Apoſtles, and primitive Fathers of the Church, (which in 
the like and greater Caſes never entered into Aſſertions and Poſitions, but 
deliver*d Counſels and Advices ;) we ſhould need no other Remedy. Bro- 
ther, if that which you give as an Aſſertion, you would deliver by way of 
Advice; Revergnce would be due to your Counſel : but Faith is not due to 
Jour Aſſertion. St. Paul was content to ſpeak thus, I, and not the Lord 
and according to my Counſe] : but now Men too lightly ſay ; not I, but the 
Lord; and bind it with a heavy Denunciation of his Judgments, to zerrify 
3: | | | | the 


— 
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the fmple, who have not ſufficiently underſtood out of Solomon, - that the | | 
cauſeleſs Curſe ſhall not come. 1215 | 
5. Therefore, as the Accidents are what breed the Danger, and not the Peace be/f 

Things themſelves, in their own Nature; it is proper the Remedies ſhould — — of 
be applied, after opening that on either ſide, which keeps the Wound freſh ; ;h,-1njuries. ' 
and works an Indiſpoſition in Mens Minds to a Re-union. And certainl IN 
Peace is the beſt built upon a Recollection of the Wrongs . | 
The Speeches made, by the wiſeſt Men, for Concord and Harmony, have 

call'd to remembrance the Extremities uſed on both ſides. And, indeed, he 

who ſpeaks Peace, without repeating the Conditions of the Quarrel; rather 

ſweetens Mens Minds with fallacious Hopes of Peace, than equitably compoſes 

the Difference *. | | To 

6. And firſt, it is time that an end were made of that immodeſt and deformed 8 tr wm 

manner of Writing, lately praftiſed z wherein Matters of Religion are hand- ri 7. N 
led in the Style of the Stage. Indeed, bitter and earneſt Writing muſt not r. 
be haſtily condemned; for Men cannot contend coldly about things the 

hold dear and precious. A politic Man may herein write, without muct Sente : 

or Feeling of what he ſays ; as in a Speculation that regards him not: but 
a feeling Chriſtian will expreſs in his Words a Character either of Zeal or 

Love. The latter whereof I could wiſh rather embraced ; as being mare 
proper for theſe Times: yet own the former is warranted by great Exam- 
ples. But to put off all reverent and religious Compaſſion towards Evils, or | . 

1 Indignation towards Faults; and turn Religion into a Comedy or a Satyr; to 

3 ſearch and rip up Wounds with a laughing Countenance ; to intermix Scrip- 

z ture and Scurrility ſometimes in a Breath: this is far from the Behaviour 

1 of a Chriſtian, and ſcarce becoming an honeſt and ſober Man. There it 

3 no greater Confuſion, than the confounding of Jeſt and Earneſt b. The Ma- 

jeſty of Religion, and the Contempt and Deformity of Things ridiculous, 

are direct Oppoſites. There are two principal Cauſes of Atheiſm ; 


a viz. vain Controverſies, and prophane Scoffing : and if theſe two are 

.Y Join*d, no doubt but they will make a great Progreſs c. 

4 7. Job, in his own Perſon, ſpeaking of the Majeſty and Gravity of a 2 Dy/- 
3 1 ö tes to be 


Judge, fays, If I ſiniled, they believed it not that is, if I glanced upon 5. 1 
Mirth, yet Mens Minds were ſo poſſeſſed with a Reverence of the Action Gravity. 
- in hand, that they could not receive it. Much leſs ought this mirth- 
ful Diſpoſition to reign among, Biſhops and Divines, when they diſpute 
about holy Things d. And therefore, tho ſome think it Policy to encoun- 
ter the Scoffer with his own Weapon, as when Cardinal Sanſovino adviſed 
Julius the Second to encounter the Council of Piſa with the Council of 
Lateran ; or as Mr. Jewel made a Challenge to confure the Catholicks 
| | from 
Qui Pacem traftat non repetitis Conditionibus Diſſidij, is magis animos hominum dulcedine 
Pacis fallit, quam equitate componit. | 
Non eſt major Conſuſio quam Serij & Joci. 
e See the Author's Eſſay on Atheiſm, pag. 94+ of this Volume. See alſo the Lord Shafte/- 


bury's Characteriſticks. | 
4 An affected and ill-matched kind of Pleaſantry was found in many Divines of that 
Age; when eyenthe Pulpit became theatrical; and ſome of the Preachers were Punſters. 
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from the Fathers; yet this will not excuſe the Imitation of Evil in ano- 
ther. It ſhould be otherwiſe with us; or as Cæſar ſaid, Let them att as 
they do; and me like myſelf ©: but now, while we differ about good things, we 
| agree in ſuch as are evil. | | | 
Te Blame, 8. If I were aſked on which fide lay the Blame? I ſhould remember the 
_ e July Proverb, that the ſecond Blow makes the Fray; and the Saying of an ob- 
4 ſcure Perſon ; he who replies, multiplies s: and ſhould determine the Que- 
ſtion with this; the one begun, but the other will bear of no end h. | 
A Declara- 9. And indeed I wonder, that ſome of thoſe Preachers, who call out for 
prince: be} Reformation, do not publiſh a Declaration, to ſatisfy the World that they 
of the Clegg. diflike their Cauſe ſhould be thus ſollicited : for I hope aſſuredly that my 
Lords of the Clergy, have no Intelligence with this interlibelling ; but alto- 
gether difallow that their Credit ſhould be thus defended. | 
Two kinds of 10. And ſurely, there is not an indifferent Hand carried towards Pam. 
Pamphlets. phlets; for one fort flies in the Dark; and the other is uttered openly : - 
where I might obſerve out of a wiſe Writer, that to puniſh Men of Genius, 
ſpreads their Authority i. And indeed we fee it always happens, that the 
forbidden Writings are deemed certain Sparks of Truth, which fly in the Faces 
of thoſe that would ſtifle and tread them out: whereas an authorized 
Book is thought to be but the Language of the Times. And in plain truth, 
T find theſe open Pamphlets no leſs proper to be ſuppreſſed than the other : 
- "becauſe, as the former deface the Government of the Church, in the Perſons. 
of the Biſhops and Prelates ;- ſo the latter expoſe the Exerciſes of Reli- 
gion to Contempt, in the Perſons of certain Preachers; and diſgrace a 
i higher Matter, tho in the meaner Perſon. 
Violent Oppo". 11. Beſides ; I find certain indiſcreet and dangerous Poſitions, as if the 
—_— P if”. civil Government had almoſt loſt the Force of its Sinews, and were ready 
Fo to fall into a Convulſion; all things being full of Faction and Diſorder: 
which is as unjuſtly acknowledged, as falſly affirmed. I know the Mean- 
ing is to-enforce the irreverent and violent oppoſing of the Government of 
Biſhops, as a ſuſpected Fore- runner of a more general Contempt. And I 
rant there is a Sympathy between the States; but no ſuch Matter in the 
5 civil Policy, as deſerves ſo diſhonourable a Reflection. 1: 
2 LO of 12. To conclude this Point, it were to be wiſhed that ſuch Writings 
oO Rur had never ſeen the Sun. The next thing is, ſince they are common abroad, 
that they be cenſured by all who have Underſtanding and Conſcience; as the 
intemperate Extravagancies of ſome light Perſons And farther, let Men 
beware, unleſs they mean to riſque depriving themſelves of Religion, and 
tx pave their own Hearts, as the High-way ; how they are converſant in 
them; and much more how they delight in that Vein: But let them ra- 
ther turn their laughing into bluſbing z and be aſhamed, as of a ſhort Mad- 
neſs, that they have taken their Sport and Solace in Matters W 
| | | O 


Nil malo quam eos ſimiles efſe ſui, er me mei. 
Dum de Bonis contendimus, de Malis conſentimus. 
Nui replicat multiplicat. 
* Alter rincipium malo dedit, alter modum abſtulit. 
12 Punitis Ingeniis, gliſcit Authoritas.. n 
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This perhaps is a Fault that will be ſoon acknowledged; tho J perceive | 

there are ſome who endeavour to blanch and excuſe it. 1557 | 
13. But to deſcend to a true View and Conſideration of the Accidents Five Particu- | | 

and Circumſtances of theſe Controverſies, wherein both ſides deſerve Blame _ g | 
or Imputation ; I find generally, that Men in Church Matters offend in % Church 


ſome or all of theſe five Points. |  Marrers. 7 | 


(1.) The giving Occaſion to Controverſies; and the inconfiderate | 
and ungrounded taking of Occaſion. | 
(2.) The extending and multiplying of Controverſies, to a more gene- 
ral Oppoſition than appears at the firſt, when Mens Judgments are 
leaſt partial. 

(3.) The paſſionate and unbrotherly Practices and Proceedings of both 
ſides, towards the Perſons of each other; to their Diſcredit and 
Suppreſſion. | eb | : 

(4.) The Courſes taken on either fide, for the drawing their Partizans 
to a more ſtrict Union within themſelves 3 which always imports a 
farther Diſtraction of the entire Body. 15 

(5.) And laſtly, the improper and inconvenient propoſing, publiſh- 
ing and debating of theſe Controverſies. | 


J. | | 
14. As to the Occaſions of Controverſies ; it cannot be denied, that the The Occaſion 
Imperfections in the Converſation and Government of thoſe who hold chief of CH 
Place in the Church, have ever been the principal Cauſes and Motives of euere. 
Schiſms and Diviſions. For while the Biſhops and Governors of the 
Church continue full of Knowledge and good Works; © whilſt they tru- 


Y ly feed the Flock ; whilſt they deal with ſecular States, in all Liberty and 
= Reſolution, according to the Majeſty of their Calling, and the Care of Souls 
YI impoſed upon them; fo long the Church is ſituated as upon a Hill: no 
E Man makes queſtion of it, or ſeeks to depart from it. But when theſe 
1 Virtues in the Fathers and Leaders of the Church, are eclipſed; and 
1 they grow worldly Lovers of themſelves, and Pleaſers of Men; then 
Men begin to grope for the Church as in the Dark; they queſtion whether 
© | theſe are the Succeſſors of the Apoſtles, or of the Phariſees - yea, tho they 
E | ſit in Moſes's Chair, yet they can never ſpeak as having Authority ; be- 


cauſe they have loſt their Reputation in the Conſciences of Men, by declining 
from the Way they trace out to others, Whence Men had need continually 
have founding in their Ears, go not out; ſo ready are they to depart from 
the Church upon every Voice. And therefore it is juſtly obſerved by 
one who writes as a natural Man, that the Hypocriſy of Friers did, for a 
long time, ſapport and bear out the Irreligion of Biſhops and Prelates*. | 
15. For this is the double Policy of the ſpiritual Enemy, either by The Calunmi- 
counterfeit Holineſs of Life to eſtabliſh and authorize Errors; or by Cor- ng ef Bi- 
ruption of Manners to diſcredit Truth, and the things that are wha TO 
* See Pol. I. p. 21. | h 
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This concerns my Lords the Biſhops, to whom I am Witneſs to myſelf, 
that I ſtand affected as I ought. No Contradiction has ſupplanted in me 
the Reverence I owe to their Calling; neither has any Detraction or Ca- 
lumny debaſed my Opinion of their Perſons. I know ſome of them, 
whoſe Names are moſt pierced with theſe Accuſations, to be Men of great 
Virtues; altho the Indiſpoſition of rhe Times, and the Want of Correſ- 

ndence many ways, is enough to fruſtrate the beſt Endeavours to edify 
the Church. And for the reſt, N I condemn none. I am no 
Judge of them that belong to ſo high a Maſter: neither have I two Wit- 
neſſes. And I know it is juſtly ſaid of Fame, that ſhe relates Things falſe 
as well as true. Their Accuſations riſe not all from one Quarter: they 
have many and different Enemies, ready at hand to invent Slander; more 
are ready to amplify it, and the moſt are ready to believe it. And Credulity is 
the Attractive of Lies n. But if there are any againſt whom the ſupreme Biſhop 
has not a few, but many things; if any one has loſt his firſt Love; if any be 
neither hot nor cold; if any one has ſtumbled too fondly at the Threſhold, fo. 
that he cannot fit well, becauſe he entered ill; it is time they return from 
whence they are fallen, and confirm the things that remain. Great is the 
Weight of this Fault; and for their Cauſe Men did abhor the Worſhip of 
God. But however it is, thoſe who have ſought to defame them, and caſt 
Contempt upon them, are not to be excuſed. It is the Precept of Solomon, 
that the Rulers be not reproached; no, not in Thought but that we draw our 
N very Notions into a modeſt Interpretation of their Actions. The holy 
Angel would give no Sentence of Blaſphemy againſt the common Slanderer; 
but ſaid, the Lord rebuke thee. St. Paul, tho againſt him who polluted- 
facred Juſtice with tyrannical Violence, he juſtly denounced the Judgment 
of God, ſaying, the Lord will firike thee; yet in ſaying, thou whited Wall, 
he thought gone too far, and retracted it: whereupon a learned Fa- 
ther ſaid, He dreaded even the empty Name, and Shadow of 6 Prieſt n. 

The Regard 16. The ancient Councils and Synods, as we find in eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 

paid them by when they deprived a Biſhop, never recorded his Offence ; but buried it 

_ fil : in perpetual Silence. Cham purchaſed his Curſe, by revealing his Fa- 

Synods. ther's Diſgrace. And it is a much greater Fault toaſcend from their Per- 
ſon to their Calling; and draw that in queſtion. Many good Fathers 

k with rigour and ſeverity of the Unworthineſs of Biſhops ; as if it 
irectly forfeited and ceaſed their Office. One ſays, we are call d Prieſts, 
but Priefis we are not. And another ſays, unleſs you underiake the good 
Work, you cannot be a Biſhop P. yet they meant nothing leſs than to raiſe 
any Doubt of their Calling or Ordination. 
The ſecond 17. The /econd Occaſion of Church Controverſies is the Nature and 
Occaſion of Humour of ſoine Men. The Church never wants a kind of Perſons, who 
eee om love the Salutation of Rabbi, Maſter ; not in Ceremony or Complement, 
roverſies, | | 8 


1 Pariter facta, atque infecta canebat. 

mn Magnes Mendaciſ Credulitas. 

= Ipſum quamvis mane nomen, e umbram Sacerdotis expavit. 
© Sacerdotes nominamur, e non ſumus. 


Niſi bonum opus amplectaris, Epiſcopus eſſe non potes. 
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but from an inward Authority which they affect over Mens Minds, in 
drawing them to depend upon their Opinions, and to ſeek Knowledge at 
their Lips. Theſe Men are the true Succeſſors of Diotrephes, the Lover of 
Pre-heminence, and not Lord Biſhops. Theſe alſo have their Adherents, 
whoſe Glory is Obedience à; ſtiff Followers, and ſuch as have a wonderous 
Zeal for thoſe they have once choſen to be their Maſters. This latter fort 
are generally young Men, of ſuperficial Underſtanding, and carried away 
with partial Reſpects of Perſons, or with the enticing Appearance of god- 
ly Names and Pretence : few follow Things themſelves, more follow the 
Names of Things, and moſt the Names of their Maſters *. 

18. About theſe general Aﬀections are wreathed and interlaced acciden- Emulation 

tal and private Emulations and Diſcontents; all which together break 4 Par 4 
forth into Contentions ; ſuch as either violate Truth, Sobriety, or Peace. % U,. 
Theſe Generalities apply themſelves. The Univer/itiegare the Seat or Con- ries. ; 
tinent of this Diſeaſe z whence it has been, and is derived into the reſt of 
the Kingdom. There Men will no longer be of the Number. There do 
ſome ſide themſelves, before they know their right Hand from their left : 
ſo true it is that they Skip from Ignorance to Prejudice; and never take a 
ſound Judgment in their Way. But as it is well obſerved, betwixt the 
Judgment of Youth, and the Prejudice of old Age; all Truth is corrupted *. 
When Men are indifferent, and not partial, their Judgment is weak 
and unripe, thro Want of Years ; and when it grows to Strength and Ripe- 
neſs, by that time it 1s foreſtalled with ſuch a Number of prejudiced Opi- 
nions, that it becomes unprofitable. | | 

19. In the mean time, the honourable Names of Sincerity, Reformation, The Abuſe of 
and Diſcipline, are ſet foremoſt ; ſo that Contentions and furious Zeal can- Names. 
not be touched, but theſe holy Things are firſt thought to be vidlated. But 
however Sollicitation for the Peace of the Church may be cenſured to 
proceed from carnal Senſe; I will conclude with the Apoſtle 3 hile there 
zs Zeal and Contention among ſt you, are ye not carnal? And however the 
compounding of Controverſies may be thought to ſavour of Man's Wiſ- 
dom, and human Policy ; and however others may think themſelves led 
by the Wiſdom which is from above; yet I ſay with St. James, This Wiſ- 
dom deſcends not from above; but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh : for where En- 
vying and Strife is, there is Inconſtancy, and every evil Work”. Of this In- 
conſtancy it is well ſaid by a learned Father; they endeavour to go forward 
fill, not to Perfection, but to Change . ST 

20. The third Occaſion of Controverſies I obſerue to be, an extreme and un- Athird Occa- 
limited Deteſtation of ſome former Hereſy, or Corruption of the Church, al- jon of Church 


ready acknowledged and convicted. 3 
2 Quorum Gloria in Obſequio. | | ; flying from 
Pauci res ipſas ſequuntur, plures nomina rerum, plurimi nomina Magiſtrorum. Hereſy or Car- 
Tranſeunt ab Ignorantia ad præjudicium. ruption. | 


Inter juvenile Judicium, & ſenile Prejudicium, omnis Veritas corrumpitur. 

u Non eſt iſta ſapientia de ſurſum deſcendens, ſed terrena, animalis, diabolica : Ubi enim Zelus 
& Contentio, ibi Inconſtantia ex omne Opus parvum. 

Procedere volunt, non ad Perfectionem, ſed ad Permutationem. 


Vo I. II. 29 Thus 
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; Thus the Cauſe of the Arian Hereſy was particularly grounded upon 
a Deteſtation of Gentiliſm ; leſt. the Chriſtians ſhould ſeem, by the 
Aſſertion of the equal Divinity of Chrif, to approach to the Acknow- 
ledgment of more Gods than one. The Deteſtation of the Hereſy of 
Arius produced that of Sabellius ; who holding for execrable the Diſ- 
ſimilitude which Arius pretended in the Trinity, fled fo far from him. 
as to fall upon that other Extremity, of denying the Diſtinction of Per- 
fons ; and to ſay they were only Names of ſeveral Offices and Diſpen- 
fations. And moſt of the Hereſies and Schiſms of the Church have ſprung. 
from this Root: while Men have made it, as it were their Rule, to mea- 
ſure the moſt perfect Religion, by taking it fartheſt from the Error laſt 
condemned. Theſe are Hereſies which riſe out of the dead Ajpes. of others *. 
And this way of judging, in ſome Degree poſſeſſes many at preſent. They 
think it the true Touch-ſtone of Good and Evil, to meaſure every 
thing as it is more or leſs oppoſite to the Inſtitutions of the Church of 
Rome; be it Matter of Ceremony, Policy, or other Inſtitutions of great- 
er Weight; deeming that ever moſt perfect which is fartheſt removed 
from her; and that ever polluted and blemiſhed, which participates in any 
Appearance with her. : 
The Danger ef 21. This is a ſubtile and dangerous Notion for Men to entertain; 
this Errer. being apt to delude the Eſpouſers; more apt to delude the People; and 
apteſt to make us calumniate our Adverſaries. This Notion might almoſt 
ing us to the re- baptization of Children, baptized according to that 
Religion: For the re-ordaining of Prieſts, is a Matter already reſolutely 
maintained. Let Men therefore beware how they are abuſed by this Opi- 
| | nion; and know that it is a Matter of much greater Wiſdom and Sobriety, 
to be well adviſed, whether in the general Demolition of the Inſtitutions 
of the Church of Rome, there were not (as Mens Actions are imperfect) 
ſome Good purged away with the Bad; rather than to purge the Church, 
as they pretend, every Day anew : which is the way to make a deſperate 
Wound in her Bowels; as is already begun. | | 
A fourth Oc-. 22, The fourth Occaſion of theſe Controverſies, and which alſo troubled 
1 Church in former times, is a partial Affectation and Imitation of the fo- 
we mth hag reign Churches. For many of our People, eſpecially during the time of 
ches. Perſecution, having been converſant in Churches abroad; and received 
great Impreſſion of the Form of Government there ordained, have vio- 
lently endeavoured to intrude the fame upon our Church. But I anſwer, 
let us agree in this, that every Church do what is convenient for its own State; 
Lak If if we do not agree in particular Cuſtoms J. And tho their Churches had 
| received the better Form; yet we are often to ſeek, not that which is beſt, 
[ 
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but that good Thing which is readieſt to be had 2. Our Church is not 
now to plant; being already ſettled and eſtabliſned. Perhaps in civil 
States, a Republic is more political than Monarchy: yet God forbid that 
all lawful Kingdoms ſhould be bound to innovate, and make Alterations. 
| \ 4. 
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*> Poſthumi Hareſium filij. : | 
Conſentiamus in eo quod convenit; non in eo quod recept um eſi. 
2 Non quod optimum, ſed e Bonis quid proximum, 
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He who brings in evil Cuſtoms, reſiſts the Will of God revealed in his Word : 
he who brings in new Things reſiſts the Will of God revealed in things themſelves *. 
Take Counſel of the Providence of God, as well as of his Word b. Nei- 
ther do I admit that their Form, tho it were poſſible and convenient, is 
better than ours; if ſome Abuſes were taken away. The Parity and Equa- 
lity of Miniſters is a thing of great Confuſion ; fo is an ordinary Govern- 
ment by Synods, which neceſſarily enſues upon the other. ; 

23. It is hard in all Caſes, but eſpecially in Religion, when Voices ſhall f ag wg 
be numbered, and not weighed. Theſe were the Words of a wiſe Father; eb! 
To ſay the Truth, I am utterly determined never 10 come to any Council of Bi- To 
hops; for I never yet ſaw a good End of any Conncil : for their Councils do 
not abate, but rather increaſe the Miſchief © Which is to be underſtood not 
ſo much of general Councils, as Synods, met for the ordinary Government 
of the Church. As for the Deprivation of Biſhops, and the like Cauſes 
this Miſchief has taught the Uſe of 4rchbiſhops, Patriarchs, and Primates ; 
as the Abuſe of them ſince has taught Men to diſlike them. 

24. But it will be faid, regard the Fruits of the Churches abroad, and The Fruits of 
ours. To which I fay, that I beſeech the Lord to multiply his Graces _ fer _ 
and Bleſſings upon thoſe Churches an hundred fold: Yet it is not good ts 
fall upon numbering of them. Perhaps our Peace has made us more wanton : 
perhaps alſo (tho I would be loth to derogate from the Honour of thoſe 
Churches, were it not to remove Scandal) their Fruits are as Torches in 
the dark; which appear greateſt afar off, I know they may have ſome 
ſtri& Orders, for the repreſſing of various Exceſſes. But when I conſider 
the Cenſures of certain Perſons, paſſed as well upon icular Men, as 
upon Churches, I think of the Saying of a Platoniſt; Certainly the Vices of 
the iraſcible Part of the Soul, are more heinous than thoſe of the concupiſci- 
ble, altho more ſecret d: a Matter that appear'd flagrant by the ancient Con- 
tentions of Biſhops. And thus much for the Occaſions of theſe Contre- 


IL 


25. We now proceed to the Growth and Progreſs of the Controverſies; The Growth 


whereby the Saying of Solomon will be verified ; That the Courſe of Con- > 


tention is to be flopped at the firſt; being otherwiſe as the Waters; which i verſie 
they gain à Breach, it will ſcarce ever be recovered. : 

26. The Side that calls for Reformation expreſſes, (I.) ſome Diſlike of The Progreſs | 
certain Ceremonies, ſuppoſed to be ſuperſtitious. (2.) They complain of the Side for, 
dumb Miniſters, who poſſeſs rich Benefices. (3.) They inveigh againſt _———— 


Qui mala introducit, voluntatem Dei oppugnat revelatam in Verbo; qui nova introducit, 
voluntatem Dei oppugnat revelatam in Rebus. | | | 
b Conſule Providentiam Dei, cum Verbo Dei. | 
© Equidem, ut vere quod res eſt ſcribam, prorſus decrevi fugere omnem Conventum Epiſco- 
porum : nullius enim Concilij bonum exitum unquam vidi: Concilia enim non minuunt mala, 
ſed augent potius. | | 1 n | 
* Certe vitia iraſcibilis partis animæ ſunt gradu praviora, quam concupiſcibilis, tametſs oc- 


cultiora. 
Qq 2 idle 
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idle and monaſtical Continuance of ſuch Miniſters in the Univerſities, as have 
Livings to reſide upon; and the like Abuſes. (4.) Then they go on to 
condemn the Government of Biſhops ; as an Hierarchy, remaining to us of the 
Corruptions of the Church of Rome. (g.) They except to ſeveral Inſtitutions 
in the Church; as not ſufficiently freed from the Pollutions of former Times. 
(6.) And laftly, they define of an only and perpetual Form of Policy in.the 
Church; which, without Conſideration of Poſſibility, and Foreſight of, 
er, and Perturbation of the Church and State, muſt be created and 
planted by the Magiſtrates. Here they ſtop. Others not able to keep 
footing on ſuch ſteep Ground, deſcend farther; and pretend the ſame muſt- 
be entered into, and accepted by the People, at their Peril; without at- 
tending the Eſtabliſhment of Authority. And in the mean time they re- 
fuſe to communicate with us; reputing us to have no Church. This has 
been the Progreſs of the one Side: I mean of the Generality. For I know., 
R ſome were at the higheſt Strain at firſt. 

Of tbeſe on 257. Neither has the Side which maintains the. preſent Government of. 
of — ,. the Church, kept one Tenour. For (1. ) the Ceremonies pretended to be 
bliſhment, corrupt, they maintain'd to be things indifferent; and oppoſed. the Ex- 
| amples of the good Times of the Church, to the Challenge made them; 
becauſe they were uſed in the later Times of Superſtition. (2.) They 
were alſo content mildly to acknowledge many Imperfections in the Church; 
as Tares coming up among the Corn; which yet, according to the Wiſ- 
dom of our Saviour, were not contentiouſly to be pulled up; left it might 
| ſpoil and ſupplant the good Corn: but they were to grow on together 
till the Harveſt. (3.) They afterwards proceeded. to a more abſolute 
Defence of all the Orders of the Church; and ſtifly maintained, that 
nothing was to be innovated ; partly, becauſe there was no Occaſion ;. 
partly, becauſe it would make a Breach upon the reſt. (4.) Hence, exaſ- 
perated thro Contention, they are fallen to a direct Condemnation of the 
. contrary Party, as of a $ef. And, (5.) ſome indiſcreet Perſons have 
been bold, in open Preaching, to uſe diſhonourable and derogatory Speech 
and Cenſure of the Churches abroad; inſomuch, that ſome of our Men, 

, ordain'd in foreign Parts, have been pronounced unlawful Minifters. 
Each Party 28. Thus, we ſee, the Beginnings were modeſt ; but the Extremes are 
greatly differs violent: ſo that each Side now differs almoſt as much from itſelf, as at firſt 


fr 228 #jelf. the one did from the other. And tho my Meaning is not to enter into the 


Controverſies themſelves ; yet I admoniſh the Maintainers of the above- 

g mentioned Diſcipline, to weigh and conſider ſeriouſly and attentively, how 
The Error of near they are to them, with whom they will not join. Tis very hard to 
#he Separa- affirm, that the Diſcipline, which they ſay we want, is one of the eſſential 
—_ Parts of the Worſhip of God; and not to affirm withal, that the People, 
upon the Peril of Salvation, without ſtaying for the Magiſtrate, are to 

gather themſelves into it. I demand, if a civil State ſhould receive the 

Preaching of the Word, and Baptiſm; and interdi& and exclude the Sacra- 

ment of the Lord's * were not Men bound, upon Danger of their 

Souls, to collect to Congregations; wherein they might _ this 

ps; B . Myſtery ; 
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Myſtery; and not content themſelves with that Part of God's Worſhip 


which the Magiſtrate had authorized ? This I ſpeak, not to draw them 
into a Diſlike of others ; but into a more deep Conſideration of them- 
ſelves : Perhaps they do not return for want of knowing to what length they / 
bave run 
29. Again, to my Lords the Biſhops I ſay, that it is hard for them to The Srifneſs- 

avoid Blame, in the Opinion of an indifferent Judge, for ſtanding fo pre- A the Biſhops, 

ciſely upon altering nothing: Laws unrefreſhed with new ones, grow ſour f. 

And without changing what is bad, the Good cannot be continued 8. To take 

away many Abuſes ſupplants not good Orders; but eſtabliſhes them. A | 
contentious Retaining of Cuſtom, is as turbulent a thing, as Innovation ®, A | : 
good Huſbandman is ever pruning his Vineyard, or his Field; not un- 

ſeaſonably indeed, nor unſkilfully, but lightly : he ever finds ſomewhat- 

to do. We hear of no Offers made by the Biſhops of Bills in Parliament; 

which, no doubt, proceeding from — to whom it properly belongs, 

would have every where met with Acceptance. Their own Conſtitutions 

and Orders have reformed them little. Is nothing amiſs? Can any Man 

defend the Uſe of Excommunication, as a baſe Proceſs, to. lacky up and 

down for Duties and Fees; it being a precurſory Judgment of the latter 

Day? Is there no means of training and nurſing up Miniſters, (for the 

Yield of the Univerſities will not ſerve, . tho they were ever ſo well go- 

verned ;) to train them, I ſay, not to-preach (for. that every Man con- 

fidently adventures to do) but to preach ſound Doctrine; and to handle the 

Scriptures with Wiſdom and Judgment? I know Propheſying was ſubject 

to great Abuſe; and would be more abuſed at preſent ; becauſe the Heat 
of Contentions is increaſed : but, I ſay, the only Reaſon of the Abuſe was, 

becauſe there was a popular Audience admitted to it; and becauſe it was not 

contained within a. private Conference of Miniſters. Other things might 

be mentioned. I pray God to inſpire the Biſhops with a fervent Love and 

Care of the People; and that they may not ſo much urge Things in Con- 

troverſy, as Things out of Controverſy .; which all Men confeſs to be 

right and good. And thus much for the ſecond Point. | 


| III. | | 
30. As to the third Point, that of unbrotherly Proceeding-on either Side; Uncharitable- ö 
it is directly contrary to my Purpoſe to amplify Wrongs : it is ſufficient Preredure | 
to note and number them; which I do alſo, to move Compaſſion and Re- 
morſe on the offending Side; and not to animate Challenges and Com- 
laints on the other. And this Point chiefly regards the Side which has 
= greateſt Power: for Injuries proceed from thoſe that have the upper hand i. 


© Forte non redeunt, quia ſuum progreſſum non intelligunt. | ; 

f Leges, novis legibus non recreate, aceſcunt. | , e 
* Qui mala non permutat, in bonis non perſeverat. 

h Moroſa moris retentio, res turbulenta eft, æque ac novitas 


1 Injuria potentiorum ſunt. 
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Of the Party 31. The Wrongs of thoſe poſſeſſed of the Government of the Church, 


to the others, can hardly be diſſembled or excuſed : they have charged 


them as if they had denied Tribute to Cæſar; and withdrawn from the civil 


Magiſtrate the Obedience they have ever yielded and taught. They 
have ſorted and coupled them with the Family of Love; whoſe Hereſies 
they have laboured to deſtroy and confute. They have been ſwift to 
receive Accuſations againſt them, from thoſe that have quarrelled with 


them, only for ſpeaking againſt Sin and Vice. Their Accuſations and In- 


quiſitions have been ſtrict, ſwearing Men to Blanks and Generalities; not 
included within the Compaſs of certain Matter, which the Party who 
takes the Oath may comprehend : And this is a captious and ftrained thing. 
Their urging of Subſcription to their own Articles, is but 7rritating and 
provoking the Diſeaſes of the Church * ; which otherwiſe would fpend and 
diſcharge themſelves. He ſeeks not Unity, but Diviſion, who exatfts that in 
Words, which Men are content to yield in Action l. And there are ſome 
who, I am perſuaded, will not eaſily offend by Non- conformity, yet make 
a Conſcience to ſubſcribe; as knowing this Mark of Incon , and De- 
fection from what they have long held, will diſable them from doing 
that Good they might otherwiſe effect: for ſuch is the Weakneſs of ma- 
ny, that they think their Miniſtry would be thereby diſcredited. As for 
their eaſy filencing them, in ſuch a great Scarcity of Preachers; this is to 
puniſh the People, and not the Prieſts. Ought not the Biſhops to kee 
one Eye open upon the Good thoſe Men do; and not to fix them bo 
upon the Evil only ſuppoſed to proceed from them? Indeed for fuch 
as are intemperate and incorrigible; God forbid they ſhould be per- 
mitted to preach : but ſhall every inconſiderate Word, ſometimes cap- 
tiouſly watched, and for the moſt part harſhly enforced, be a Forfeiture 
of their Voice and Gift in Preaching? As for particular Moleſtations; I 
take no Pleaſure to recite them. If a Miniſter ſhall be troubled for — # 


ing in Baptiſm, do you believe, for doeſt thou believe? If another ſhall 
Call 


ed in queſtion for praying for her Majeſty, without the Additions of 
her Titles; whilſt the very Form of Prayer in the Book of Common- Prayer, 
has, thy Servant Elizabeth, and no more. If a third ſhall be accuſed upon 
theſe Words, uttered with relation to our Controverſies, tollatur Lex, & 
fiat Certamen m: (whereby was meant, that the Prejudice of the Law re- 
moved, the Reaſons on both Sides ſhould be equally compared) as if it 
were calling the People to Sedition and Mutiny ; or as if he had faid, 


” away with the Law, and try it out by Force. If theſe, and the like Parti- 


culars be true, which I have but by Rumour, and cannot affirm ; it is to 
be lamented, that they ſhould labour amongſt us with ſo little Comfort. 
I know that reſtrained Governments are better than remiſs ones; and I am 
of his Mind, who ſaid, tis better to live where nothing is lawful, than where 
all things are lawful. I diſtike that Laws ſhould be diſcontinued, or Diſ- 
| og turbers 

* Laceſſere & irritare morbos eccleſia. 


1 Non conſenſum quarit ſed diſſidium, qui, quod factis praſtatur, in verbis exigit. 
m Set aſide the Law, and let Trial be made. 
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turbers go unpuniſhed : but Laws are like the Grape, that when too much 

preſſed, yields a harſh and unwholſome Wine. Of theſe things I muſt. 

lay 3 The Wrath of Man worketh not the Righteouſneſs of God. 

32. As for the [juries of the other Side; they are but headleſs Arrows; Of the party 
fiery and eager Invectives; and, in ſome fond Men, uncivil and irreverent 9 of Power. 
Behaviour towards their Superiors. This laſt Invention alſo, which expo- | 
ſes them to Deriſion and Obloquy by Libels, charges not the whole Side: 
nor even that other, tho ſtill more odious, practiſed by the worſt ſort of 
them; which is to call in certain mercenary Troops, that oppoſe Biſhops, 
and all other eccleſiaſtical Dignities, to the Spoil of their Endow- - 
ments and Livings. Of theſe I cannot ſpeak too ſeverely. It is an Intel- 
ligence between Incendiaries and Robbers ; the one to fire the Houſe, the 
other to rifle it. 


IV. 


33. The fourth Point wholly regards thoſe who oppoſe the preſent ec- The Procedure 
clefraftical Government, and who, altho they have not cut themſelves off 8 8 
from the Body and Communion of the Church; yet affect certain Cogni- ir, f 
zances and Differences, wherein they ſeek to correſpond among them Epiſcopal Go- 
ſelves; and to be ſeparate from others. And it is truly faid, that there are vernment. 
as well ſchi/matical Faſhions, as Opinions n. Firſt, 8 
themſelves the Names of zealous, ſincere, and reformed; as if all others Rn 
were cold Minglers of holy and prophane Things, and Friends to Abuſes. * N 
Nay, let a Man be endued with great Virtues, and fruitful in good Works; 
yet if he concur not with them, they term him, in Derogation, à civil 
and moral Man; and compare him to Socrates, or {ome heathen Philoſopher : - 
whereas the Wiſdom of the Scriptures teaches us, to judge and denominate | 
Men religious, according to their Works of the ſecond Table becauſe they 
of the frft are often counterfeit, and practiſed in Hypocriſy . So St. Fobs 
ſays, that a Man vainly boaſts of loving God, whom he has not ſeen, if he 
love not his Brother, whom he has ſeen. And St. James ſays, this is true Re- 
ligion, to viſit the fatherleſs and the Widow. So that what is with them but 
philoſapbical and moral, is, in the Apoſtle's Phraſe, true Religion and Chri- 

Janity. | 8 g 
* And as in Affection they challenge the Virtues of Zeal, Since- Their Preten- 
rity, &c. ſo in Knowledge, they attribute to themſelves Light and Per- © 3 : 
feftion. They ſay the Church of England, in King Edward's Time, and ;;,, 
the Beginning of the Queen's Reign, was but in the Cradle; and 

that the Biſhops of thoſe times did ſomewhat for Day-break'; but that 
Maturity and Fulneſs of Light proceeds from themſelves. So Sabinias, 
Biſhop of Heraclea,. a Macedonian Heretick, ſaid, that the Fathers in the 

Council of Nice were but Infants, and ignorant Men; and that the Church 

was not ſo perfect in their Decrees, as to refuſe the farther Ripeneſs of 
Knowledge, which "Time. had revealed... And as they cenſure virtuous . 

| | Men, 
n Tam ſunt Mores quidam Schiſmatici, quam Dogmata Schiſmatica. : 
See the Author's Eſſays, pag. 97, 98, of this Volume. 


ave impropriated to Their Preten- 
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Whit | Men, by the Names of civil and moral; ſo they cenſure Men truly reli- 
| gious, and wife, who ſee into the Vanity of their Affections, by the 
Name of political Perſons; ſaying, that their Wiſdom is but carnal, and 
Their Re- ſavouring of Man's Brain. So likewiſe, if a Divine preach with Thought 
1 $roach of and Care, not in the vain ſcholaſtical Manner, but with Strength and So- 
9 Preacher. lidity; ordering the Matter he handles diſtinctly, for the ſake of Memo- 
1 ry; deducing it down in the Way of Direction; and authorizing it with 
Lid - ſtrong Proofs and Warrants; they cenſure it as a Form of ſpeaking, not 
4 becoming the Simplicity of the Goſpel; and refer it to the Reprehenſion 
1 Their ou of St. Paul, ſpeaking of the enticing Speech of Man's Wiſdom. Now for 
1 898 their own manner of Preaching, what is it? Surely they exhort well, work 
| | 1285 1 Compunction of Mind, and bring Men to the Queſtion, Men and Bre- 
| | thren, what ſhall we do? But that is not enough; except they reſolve the 
| ueſtion. They handle Matters of Controverſy weakly, and lightly ; 
as before an Audience that will accept of any thing. In their Doc- 
trine of Manners there is little bat Generality and Repetition. The Word, 
the Bread of Life, they toſs up and down; but they break it not: they 
draw not their Directions down to Caſes of Conſcience ; that a Man may 
| be warranted in his particular Actions, whether they are lawful or not: 
8 1 neither indeed are many of them able to do it, thro the Want of grounded 
0 Knowledge; or thro the Want of Study and Application. Tis an eaſy 
1 thing to call out for the Obſervance of the Sabbath; or to ſpeak againſt 
| unlawful Gain: but what Actions and Works may be done upon the Sab- 
| bath, what not; and what Courſes of Gain are lawful, and in what 
" | Caſes; to ſet this down, and to clear the whole Matter, with good Diſ- 
it tinctions and Deciſions, is a Work of great Knowledge, and Labour; 
' 1 that requires much Meditation, cravering with the Scriptures, and other 
| | Helps, which God has provided and preſerved for Inſtruction. | 
I | Their errone- 35. Again; they carry not an equal Hand in teaching the People their 


>. 6 * 
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ous and im- lawful Liberty, as well as their Reſtraints and Prohibitions : but think a 
perfect Man- 


| hs 4 — forget that there are Sins on the Right- hand, as well as on the Left; and 


| | 1 that the Word is double edged, and cuts on both ſides; as well the pro- 
4 phane Tranſgreſſions, as the ſuperſtitious Obſervances. Who doubts that 
| tit is as unlawful 70 ſbut where God has opened, as to open where God has ſhut ; 
| to bind where God has looſed, as to looſe where God has bound? Among Men 
it is commonly as ill taken to refuſe Favours, as to diſobey Commands. 
In this kind of Zeal they have pronounced generally, and without Differ- 
ence; as for Example, that all Uniruths are unlawful ; notwithſtanding 
the Midwives are directly reported to have been bleſſed for their Excuſe : as 
Rahab is ſaid by Faith to have concealed the Spies. And Solomon's ſelected 
Judgment proceeded upon a Simulation : And our Saviour, the more to 
touch the Hearts of the two Diſciples with a holy Dalliance, made as if 
he would have paſſed Emmaus. Farther, I have heard ſome Sermons of 
Mortification, which, I think, with very good Meaning, they have preached 
out of their own Experience and Exerciſe ; and Things in private Coun- 
OY A | | ſels 


Man cannot go too far in what has the Shew of a Commandment. They 
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ſels not improper 3 but ſurely no ſound Doctrines, only ſuch as are rather 
apt to breed in Men weak Opinions and perplexed Deſpairs, than filial and 
true Repentance. . 3 2 ; 

37. Another Point of great Inconvenience and Danger, is entitling the Their eg 

People to hear Controverſies, and all kinds of Doctrine. They ſay, no Peopl __ 

art of the Counſel of God is to be ſuppreſſed 3 nor the People defrauded : c,,,,overfies. 

o that the Difference which the Apoſtle makes between Milt and Strong 
Meat, is confounded 3 and his Precept, that the Weak be not admitted to 
Queſtions and Controverſies, neglected. 

38. But chiefly their Manner of handling the Scriptures is to be ſuſpect- Their Manner 
ed, as a Seed of farther Inconvenience; for whilft they endeavour to pro- of 5 : 
duce Scripture for every thing; and have, in a manner, deprived them- *** es. 
ſelves and the Church of a particular Help and Support, by debafing the . 
Authority of the Fathers; they have recourſe ro naked Examples, con- 
ceited Inferences, and forced Alluſions ; ſuch as ruin all Certainty of Re- 
ligion 7. 1 1. EE ; Hoey off by 

_ Another Extremity, is the exceſſive magnifying of that, which tho Their extreme 
it be a principal and moſt holy Inſtitution 3 yet has its Limits 3 as well as 7227/91; of 
all other Things. We ſee that wherever, ina manner, they find the Ford, © ne 
| ſpoken of in Scripture, they expound it of Preaching they have made it 
almoſt. efſential to rhe Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, to have a Precedent 
Sermon; and they have, in a fort, annihilated the Uſe of Liturgies, and 
divine Service; altho the Houfe of God be denominated, in a particular 
manner, the Houſe of Prayer, and not the Houſe of Preaching. © 

40. As for the Life of the good Monks and Hermits in the primitive Their Stifſneſs 
Church; I know they will condemn a Man as half a Papiſt, who main- _ Fa hen. 
tains them to be other than prophane : becauſe ſuch Hermits heard no Ser- Tenge. 
mons. In the mean time, what Preaching is, and who may be ſaid to preach, 
they do not enquire : but, as far as I ſee, every Man, who preſumes to 
ſpeak in the Chair, is by them accounted a Preacher. But I am aſſured, 
that many who call hotly for a preaching Miniſtry, deſerve to be the firſt that 
ſhould be expelled. All theſe Errors and Miſconduct of theirs, they for- 
tify and intrench by a rivetted Reſpect to their own Opinions; and an Impatience 
70 bear Contradittion or Argument. And I know ſome of them that would 
think it a Tempting of God, to hear or read what may be ſaid againſt 
_— Big if Men could hold faſt to that which is good, without trying all 
things firſt. 5 | | 

41. This may ſuffice to offer them a Thought and Conſideration, whe- 4 Conſidera- 
ther in theſe things they do well or no; and to correct and aſſuage the Par- 7” kf Nw 
tiality of their Followers. But for any Man, who ſhall hereby enter into befor chew. 
a Contempt of their Miniſtry ; it is but his own Hardneſs of Heart. I know 
the Work of Exhortation chiefly reſts upon theſe Men; and they have 
Zeal, and a hate of Sin. But again, let them beware it be not true which 


P It may perhaps require a competent Share of good Senſe, to underſtand the Caution here 
inculcated, which is ſuch as can ſcarce be felt by religious Zealots; who thro their Igno- 
rance generally render themſelyes contemptible to the Men of Senſe, and Learning, | 


i. | Rr one 
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one of their Adverſaries faid ; viz. that they have only two /mall Wants, 
KnowLEDGE and CRARIT Y. And ſol conclude this Point. | 


| 1 | 
TheWayof 42. The laſ# Point, viz. the due publiſhing and debating of theſe Contro- 
— er per ies, need not be enlarged upon. And the ſtrange Abuſe of Antiques and 
— Paſquils has been touched before 4. Certainly the Character of Love is 
more'proper for Debates of this nature, than that of Zeal. And as for all 
direct or indirect Glances upon Mens Perſons ; they were ever in theſe 
| | Caſes difallowed. e | 

The People no 43. And whatever may be pretended, the People are no fit Arbitrators ; 
Judges of but rather the quiet, the modeſt, and private Aſſemblies, and Conferences 
. the Learned. He who /peaks before an unqualified Hearer, does not diſpute, 
but calumniate . The Preſs and Pulpit ſhould be free from theſe Conten- 
tions. Neither Promotion on the one fide, nor Glory and Heat on the other, 

ought to continue ſuch Challenges at the Croſs, and other Places: but ra- 
ther all Preachers, eſpecially ſuch as are of a good Temper, and have 

- © Wiſdom with Conſcience, ought: to inculcate Peace, Silence, and a Truce. 

8 Neither let them fear Solon's Law, which in Factions compell'd every 
Perſon to range himſelf on the one ſide, or the other; nor yet the fond 

Calumny of Neutrality but let them know, what a wiſe Man ſaid is true; 

viz. that Neuters in Contentions are either better, or worſe, than either ſide. 

Concluſion. © 44. Theſe things I have wrote in all Sincerity and Simplicity, as to the 
Controverſies which now diſturb the Church of England; and that without 

all Art and Inſinuation : and therefore am not likely to pleaſe either Party. 
Yet I hope that what I have ſaid will find a Correſpondence in. thoſe 
Minds which are not imbarked in Partiality; but love the Whole better than 
ae 8 | ACORN 


A See above, 1 3 | 
* Qu apud incapacem loquitur, non diſceptat, ſed calumniatur. 
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SECT. II 


Of the REGULATION of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. 


1. T Celefiaftical Matters appertain not properly to my Profeſſion ; but The Deſign. 


ſince a Man who ſtands a little removed from a Spot of Ground, 
may often ſurvey it better than thoſe who are upon it; *ris not 
impoſſible, but as a Spectator, I may have obſerved ſome things which the 


*The following Section was by the Author dedicated to King James, under the Title 
of Certain Conſiderations touching the better Pacification and Edification of the Church of Eng- 
land, And ſince this Section is of a higher, or more political Nature, than the preceding; 
as recommending certain Alterations to be made in the Church; it ought to be obſer- 
ved that the whole was humbly ſubmitted to his Majeſty and his Council, in the follow- 
ing manner. The Unity of your Church, excellent Sovereign, is no leſs precious 
« than the Union of your. Kingdoms; they being both Works wherein your Happineſs 
& may contend with your Worthineſs, Having therefore preſumed, not without your 
«« Majeſty's gracious Acceptance, to ſay ſomewhat of the one; I am the more encou- 
«« raged not to be ſilent on the other: and the rather becauſe it is a Subject which I 
e have conſidered heretofore b. But of all Things this animated me the moſt, that I 
cc found in theſe my Opinions, which I have long embraced (as may appear by what 
4 1 have written many Years ago ©) a Conſent and Conformity with what your Maje- 
« ſty has publiſhed of your own moſt chriſtian, wiſe, and moderate Senſe in theſe 
«© Caſesz wherein your Majeſty has ſhewn that you ever held the Whole more dear than any 
«© part. For many give Opinion in theſe Matters, as if they deſired not to purge the 
r Evil from the Good, ſo much as to protect the Evil by the Good. Others ack as if 
«© they would ſhew what is good, without examining what is poſſible ; which is wiſh- 


„ ing, and not propoſing. And others again. proceed as if they would rather remove 


e than reform. But tho both ſides, as Men, and excellent Men too, run into Extremes; 
cc. yet your. Majeſty is diſpoſed to find the Golden Mean, and eſtabliſh what is ſound, 
«« and repair what it corrupt or decay'd. | 

«« To your princely Judgment, therefore, I humbly ſubmit whatever I propoſe ; of- 
te fering the ſame but as a Mite into the Treaſury of your Wiſdom. For as the Aſtronomers 
« well obſerve, that when three of the ſuperior Lights meet in Conjunction, it produces 
« ſome extraordinary Effects: So there being joined in your Majeſty, the Light of Na- 
« ture, the Light of Learning, and above all, the Light of God's Holy Spirit; your 
% Government muſt needs be as a happy Conſtellation over your Kingdoms. 

e Neither is there wanting to your Majeſty that fourth Light, which tho but a bor- 
«© rowed Light, is yet of ſingular Leary and Moment, added to the reſt; viz. the 
«© Light of a moſt wiſe and well compounded Council: to whoſe honourable and grave 
« Wiſdoms 1 likewiſe ſubmit whatever I ſay; h ing there is no Occaſion for me to 
«« proteſt my Mind and Opinion to be, that till 27 Majeſty ſhall otherwiſe determine 
<« and order, all actual and full Obedience is to be given to the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion, 
* as it now ſtands; and again, when your Majeſty has determined and ordered, that 
«© every good Subject ought to reſt ſatisfied, and obey your Majeſty's Laws, Ordinances, 
* and royal Commands,” | 2525 9. 8 | 


* See pag. 5. of this Volume, 
Þ ix. in the preceding Section. 


_ © Viz. in the foregoing Section, and in 9 de Augment. Scientiar. sea. xx VI A 
F E * Actors 
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Actors themſelves do not. And being conſcious to myſelf, that what I ſhall 
offer ariſes from no Vein of Popularity, Oſtentation, Deſire of Novelty, 
Partiality to either Side, Diſpoſition to intermeddle, or any the like Lea- 
ven ; I conceive Hopes, that. what I want in Depth of Judgment, may 
be countervail'd dy Simplicity and Sincerity of Aﬀetion „„ 

Two Objefti- 2. But here it may be proper to remove two Opinions, which directly 
ens te u confront and oppoſe all Reformation in Religion : the one bringing it to No- = 

: thing; and the other to an Impoſlibility. The firſt aſſerts it to be againſt = 

| good Policy to innovate any thing in Church Matters; and the other pr: 

tends that all Reformation muſt be after one Platform. | 
Whether good 3. (1.) The firft of theſe Objections is excellently anſwered by the Pro- 

Policy allows phet ; fand upon the old Ways, and conſider which is the right and true Way, 

of Reform®* and walt therein. He does not ſay, Hand upon the old Ways, and walk there- 

f gion. in - for with all wife and moderate Perſons, Cuſtom and Uſage are indeed 

| of Reverence ſufficient to cauſe a Stand; and make them look about them; 

but are no Warrant to guide and conduct them: ſo as to be a juſt Ground 

| of Deliberation, but not of Direction. And who knows not that Time 
118 is truly compared to a Stream, which carries down freſh and pure Waters 
| into that Dead-Sea of Corruption, ſurrounding all human Actions? 

Therefore, if Men ſhall not by their Induſtry, Virtue, and Policy, as it 

were with the Oar, row againſt the Stream, and Bent of Time; all In- 

ftitutions and Ordinances, be they never fo pure, will corrupt and dege- 

nerate. And I would aſk why the Civil State ſhould be purged, and -- "i 

red, by good and wholſome we made every Seſſion of Parliament, de- 

viſing Remedies as faft as Time breeds Miſchief ; and yet the Ecclefaftical 

Srate continue upon the Dregs of Time, and receive no Alteration at all? 

If it be replied, that had the like Intermiſſion been uſed in Civil Affairs 
alſo, the Error had not been great; ſurely the Wiſdom of this Nation has 
thought otherwiſe, from Experience, for ſome hundreds of Years. But if 
it be ſaid, that there is a Difference between Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Mat- 
ers ; one might as well ſay, that Churches and Chapels need no repair, 
ho. Caſtles and Houſes do: whereas, commonly, to fpeak the truth, 
Diapidations of the inward and ſpiritual Edifices of the Church, are in. 
all times as great as the outward and material. Sure I am, that the very 
Word and Stile of Reformation, uſed by our Saviour, from the Beginning 
it was not ſo, was applied to Church Matters; and thoſe of the higheſt na- 
ture; vr. the Moral Law. | ee. | 
The Church 4. He were indeed ungrateful, and unwiſe, who ſhould deny that the 
- of England Church of England flouriſhed under Queen Elizabeth. But to compare our 
ep greg, Own wich foreign Churches, I would rather compare them in Virtues than 
Chub,” in Defects; or rather as the Vine and the Olive, to ſee which was the moſt 
fruitful z than as the Briar and the Thiſtle, to diſcern which was the moft 
unprofitable. For the ſame Reverence ſhould be ufed to the Church, as the 
good Sons of Noah uſed to their Father's Nakednefs ; viz. to 80 wk were 
. Et FN backwards, 
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backwards, help the Defects thereof, and yet diſſemble them. And it i= 
muſt be acknowledged, that ſcarce any Church, ſince the primitive one, | | 

ielded, in like Number of Years, and Latitude of Country, a greater 

Yumber of excellent Preachers, famous Writers, and grave Governours : 
and for the Diſcipline and Orders of the Church, as many ; the chiefeſt of 
them holy and good. Yet if St. Toba were to write an Epiſtle to the Church 
of England, as he did to that of 4a, it would furely contain the Clauſe, 
1 have a few Things againft thee. EM | N 

5. Another Objection under this Head regards not the Matter, but the The beſt Tim 
Time; and pretends, that tho Reformation were neceffary ; yet it is not ſer Reforma- 
now ſeafonable, at his Majeſty's firſt Entrance. But Hippocrates ſaid, n. 
any Alteration be neceſſary, make it at firſt dl. And all Examples ſhew, that, 15 
as the wiſeſt Princes have always been flow in removing Servants and Offi- 
cers upon their coming in; ſo for rectifying Abuſes and Enormities, 
and for reforming the Laws, and Policy, of their States, they have 
chiefly endeavoured to ennoble and recommend their Beginnings by them: 
as well knowing that the firſt Impreſſion with the People continues long; 
and that when Mens Minds are moſt in Expectation and Suſpenſe, they 
are then beſt wrought upon. Hence it ſeems to me, that as the Spring of 
the Year is the beſt Time for purging the natural Body; ſo the Spring 
of Kingdoms is the propereſt Seaſon for the purging and rectifying of po- 
litical Bodies. | 
6. There remains another Objection, rather of Suſpicion than of Rea- That Altera- 

fon ; yet ſuch as makes a great Impreſſion in the Minds of wife and well tien for _ 
affected Perſons; viz. that if a Way be given to Alteration, tho in remo- fene. 9 


zz wing Abuſes; yet it may ſo acquaint Men with the Sweetneſs of Change, 
2 as to undermine the Stability even of that which is ſound and yood. This 
= ſurely had been a juft Allegation in the ancient Contentions and Diviſions 
1 between the People and Senate of Rome; where things were carried at the 
= Appetites of the Multitude, who can never keep within the compaſs 
1 of Moderation: but theſe things having an orderly: Paſſage under a King 
3 of a royal Power, and approved judgment; that knows as well the Mea- 
= fure of Things, as the Nature of them; tis ſurely a needlefs Fear. For 
3 a wiſe King, with the Advice of his Council, will diſcern what Things 
1 are intermixed, like the Tares among the Wheat; what have their Roots 


ſo entangled, that the one cannot be pulled up without end ing the 

other; and what are mixed, but as the Chaff and the Corn, which need 

only the Fan to ſift and ſeparate them. And fo much for the firſt Opi- 

nion of admitting no Reformation at all. A on 

7. (2.) For the ſecond Opinion, that there ſhould be but one Form of Diſ- . of 
cipline in all Churches 5 and that impoſed by the Neceſſity of a Command, ang Chur > 2 
Preſcript out of the Word of God.: it is a Matter whereof Volumes have f in Sp. 
| | - been 


ture. 


Si quid moves, a principio move. 
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been written; and therefore cannot receive a ſhort Deciſion. But, for my 
part, I confeſs, that in reading the Scriptures, I could never find any ſuch 
thing; but that God had left the like Liberty to Church Government, 
as he has to the Civil Government; to be varied according to Time, 
Place, and Accidents : which nevertheleſs his high and divine Providence 
orders and diſpoſes. For all Civil Governments are reſtrained from God 
to the. general Grounds of Juſtice and Manners ; but their Policies and 
Forms are left free : ſo that Monarchies and Kingdoms, Senates and Seig- 
nories, popular States, and Commonwealths, are lawful ; and where they 
are planted, ought to be maintained inviolate. / 

Rites and Ce- $8. Thus in Church Matters, the Subſtance of Doctrine is immutable ; 
remonies left and fo are the general Rules of Government: but for Rites and Ceremo- 
70 Diſcretion» nies, the particular Hierarchies, Policies, and Diſciplines of Churches; 
they are left at large. *Tis therefore proper to return to the ancient 
Bonds of Unity in the Church of God; which were one Faith, one 
Baptiſin; and not one Hierarchy, one Diſcipline. And here we muſt ob- 
ſerve the League of Chriſtians, as it is delivered by our Saviour; which 
in Subſtance of Doctrine is this; Je that is not with us, is againſt us c but 
in things indifferent, and only regarding Circumſtances this; He that is not 
againſt us, is with us: provided the general Rules be obſerved ; viz. that 
hriſt's Flock be fed; that there be a Succeſſion of Biſhops and Miniſters, 
which are the Prophets of the New Teſtament ; that there be a due and 
reverent Uſe of the Power of the Keys; that thoſe who preach the Goſ- 
pel, live by the Goſpel ; that all things tend to Edification ; that all 
things be done decently, and in order, c. But other Matters are left to the 
holy Wiſdom and ſpiritual Diſcretion of the Maſter Builders, and inferior 
Builders in Chriſt's Church; according to the excellent Alluſion of the 
primitive Father, who obſerved that Chriſt's Garment was without Seam; 
and yet the Churches Coat-of many Colours : and thence ſer down as a 

Rule; Let the Variety of the Garment continue, but no Rent be made. 
Primitive 9. In this Variety, however, it is a ſafe, and a wife Courſe, to follow 
Examples good Examples and Precedents; but then, by the Rules of Imitation and Ex- 
3 * ample, we muſt conſider, not only what Things are beſt; but what are moſt 
ſiuitable: for inſtance, the Government of the Church in the pureſt Times, 
of the firſt good Emperors that embraced the Faith. For the Times of 
Perſecution, before temporal Princes received Chriſtianity, were excellent 
Times for Doctrine and Manners; but are improper and unſuitable Ex- 
amples of external Government and Policy. And ſo much for this gene- 
| Point We next proceed to the particular Points of Reformation; 
The Govern- 10. And firſt. for the Government of | Biſhops. Without prejudging the 
ment of Bi- Precedents of other reformed Churches; I hold the Government of Bi- 
Dons bs ſhops warranted by the Word of God; and by the Practice of the ancient 
ae Church in the beſt Times; and that it is much more convenient ſor go: | 

| oms 


© In veſle varietas ſit, ſciſſura non ſit, 
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doms than a Parity of Miniſters, and Government by Synods. But then 
it is to be conſidered, that the Church is not now to plant, or build ; but 
only to be pruned from Corruption; and to be repaired and reſtored in cer- 
tain Decays. For it is worth noting, what the Scripture ſays, that the Prieſt- 
hood being tranſlated, there muſs alſo be a Tranſlation of the Law. And it is 
not poſſible, on account of the great and near Sympathy between the Civil 
and the Eccleſiaſtical State, to make ſo grand an Alteration in the Church, 
without having a dangerous Effect upon Kingdoms; and therefore it is fit 
that this Controverſy ſhould be in Peace and Silence. 8 5 
11. But there are two Circumſtances. in the Adminiſtration of Biſhops, The Exerciſe 
wherein I could never be ſatisfied: the one is the ſole Exerciſe of their Au- — 7 
thority ; the other the Deputation of their Authority. e . . 
12. For the firſt; the Biſhop grants Orders, alone , excommunicates Biſhops acting 
alone, judges alone. This ſeems to be a thing almoſt without Example alone, nee 
in good Governments 3 and therefore not unlikely. to have crept in, du- countenancad 
ring degenerate and corrupt Times. The greateſt Kings and Monarchs 8 
have their Councils. There is no temporal Court in England, of the 7 
higher ſort, where the Authority reſts in one Perſon. The King's Bench, 
Common Pleas, and the. Exchequer, are Benches of à certain Number of 
Judges. The Chancellor of England has an Aſſiſtance of twelve Maſters in 
Chancery. The Maſter of the Wards has a Council of the Court: ſo has 
the Chancellor of the Dutchy. In the Exchequer Chamber, the Lord Trea- 
ſurer is joined with the Chancellor, and the Barons. The Mafters of the 
Requeſts are always more than one. The Juſtices of Aſſize are two. The 
Lord Preſidents in the North, and in Wales, have Councils of diverſe. The 
Star-Chamber is an Aſſembly of the 7 Privy-Council, interſperſed 
with the Lords Spiritual and Temporal : ſo that in the Civil Courts, the 
principal Perſon has always his Colleagues or Aſſeſſors 
13. The like is to be found in other well governed Common-Wealths Nor {o from + 
F where the Juriſdiction is yet more diſperſed ; as in the Courts of he Int. 
arliament in France, and other Places. No Man will deny, but the © 
Acts that paſs the Biſhop's Juriſdiction, are of as great Importance as 
thoſe that paſs the Civil Courts: for Mens Souls are more precious than 
their Bodies or Goods; and ſo are their good Names. Biſhops have their 
Infirmities, and no Exemption from that general Malediction pronounced 
againſt all Men living; Wo to him that is alone when he falls, &c. Nay, 
the firſt Warrant in ſpiritual Cauſes is directed to a Number: 2% the 
Church; which is not ſo in temporal Matters: and we ſee that in ge- 
neral Caſes of Church Government, there are as well Aſſemblies of all 
the Clergy in Councils; as of all the States in Parliament. Whence - 
ſhould this fole Exerciſe of Juriſdiction come? Surely one may ſuppoſe, 
upon good Ground, that from the Beginning it was not thus; and that the 
Deans and Chapters were Councils about the Sees and Chairs of Biſhops at 
the firſt; and were to them a Preſbytery or Conſiſtory; and intermeddled 
f See below, F. 14. | | i | 
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not only in the diſpoſing of their Revenues and Endowments 3 but much 
more in eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. And it is probable, that the Deans and 
Chapters ſtuck cloſe to the Biſhops in Mattters of Profit and the World; 
and would not loſe their Hold, except in Matters of Juriſdiction ; (which are 
accounted only Trouble and Attendance) and thus ſuffered the Biſhops to 
encroach and uſurp: ſo that the one continues whilſt the other is loſt. 
We ſee that the Biſhop of Rome (Fas enim & ab hoſte doceri) performs all 
eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, as in Conſiſtory. And no queſtion but the firſt In- 
ſtitutions in that Church were excellent. | 
Not ſo in the 14. And this Conſiſtory is made up of the Pariſh Prieſts of Rome, who 
__ term themſelves Cardinals, 2 cardinibus mundis;. becauſe the Biſhop pretends 
me. to be univerſal over the whole World. And of this again, we ſee many 
Shadows ſtill remaining; as that the Dean and Chapter, for Form's ſake, 
.-- - chooſe the Biſhop 3- which. is the higheſt Point of Juriſdiction : and that 
the Biſhop when he grants Orders, if there be any Miniſters cafually pre- 
ſent, calls them to join with him in the Impoſition of Hands; and 
ſome other Particulars. Therefore it ſeems to me, a thing reafonable, 
religious,” and agreeable to the firſt Inſtitution, that Biſhops in the 
greateſt Cauſes, and thoſe which require a ſpiritual diſcerning, (for Exam-, 
ple, in the ordaining, ſuſpending or depriving of Miniſters; in Excommu- 
nication ; in ſentencin 1. Validity of Marriages and Legitimations; in 
judging criminal Ces, as Symony, Inceſt, Blaſphemy, and the like,) 
ſhould not proceed ſole and unaſſiſted. And this Point, as I underſtand it, 
is a, Reformation that may 1 ine ſirepitu 3, and without any Diſtur- 
bance at all. And it is a Matter that will give Strength to the Biſhops,” 
Countenance te the inferior Pegrees of Prelatesor Miniſters, and the better 
Iſſue, or Proceeding, to the Cauſes that ſhall paſs. _ 
Whether 15. And as I with this Strength given to the Biſhops by Council; fo 
Strength it may not be unworthy the royal Conſideration, whether Strength ſhould 


ſhone be not be given to the general Council of the Clergy, the Houſe of Convo- 


ded to the 
. e cation; which was reſtrained when the State of the Clergy became ſuſpected: 
to the Kingdom, on account of their late Homage to the Biſhop of Rome - 


which Caſe is now altered. 


Biſhops not ro 16, For the /econd Point, which is the Deputation of their Authority; 1 
depute their ſee no perfect and ſure Ground for it; as being ſomewhat different from the | 


Authority. Examples and Rules of Government. The Biſhop exerciſes his Jurifdi- 


ction by his Chancellor, and Commiſſary Official, &c. We ſee in all 


Laws in the World, Offices of Confidence and Skill cannot be put over, 
or exerciſed by Deputy; except it be eſpecially contain'd in the original 
Grant : and in that Caſe it is doubtful. And for Experience, there was ne- 
ver any Chancellor of England that made a Deputy : there was never a 
Judge in any Court that made a Deputy. The Biſhop is a Judge, and of 


a high Nature : whence comes it, that he ſhould depute; conſidering that 
all Truſt and Confidence, as was ſaid, is perſonal and inherent; and nei- 


ther 
s From the four Quarters of the World. | 


7 

. 
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ther can, nor ought to be tranſpoſed. Surely, in this again we may 
ſay, From the beginning it was not ſo but it is probable, that Biſhops, 
when they gave themſelves too much up to the Glory of the World, and 
became Grandees in Kingdoms, and great Counſellors to Princes, now de- 
legated their proper Juriſdictions, as things of too inferior a Nature for 
their Greatneſs; and then in Imitation of Kings and Counts Palatine, they 


would have their Chancellors and Judges. 


17. But that Example of Kings and Potentates affords no good Defence. A: Kings doi 
For the Reaſon why Kings adminiſter by their Judges, tho themſelves be 


' ſupreme Judges, are two: the one, becauſe the Offices of Kings are, for 


the moſt part, Offices of Inheritance; and it is a Rule in all Laws, that 
Offices of Inheritance are rather Matters that ground in Intereſt than in 
Confidence; as they may fall upon Women, Infants, Lunaticks and Ideots, 
who are incapable of executing Judicatute in Perſon ; and therefore ſuch 
Offices, by all Laws, might ever be exerciſed and adminiſtred by Delega- 
tion. The ſecond Reaſon is, the Amplitude of their Juriſdictions ; which 
is as great as either their Birth-right from their Anceſtors, or their Sword- 
right from God makes it. And therefore, if Moſes, the Governor 
over no great People, and thoſe collected together in a Camp, and not 
ſcattered in Provinces and Cities, and himſelf of an extraordinary Spirit, 
was yet inſufficient in Perſon to judge the People; but did by the Advice 
of Jethro, approved from God, ſubſtitute Elders and Judges; how much 
more ſhould other Kings and Princes ? | | 
18. There is alſo a zhird Reaſon ; viz. that Kings either in Reſpect of Biſhops able t 
the Commonwealth, or of the Greatneſs of their own Patrimonies, are xr raps M in 
uſually Parties in Suits; and then their Judges ſtand indifferent between Perſon. : 
them and the Subject. But in the Caſe of Biſhops, none of theſe Reaſons A 
hold. For firſt, their Office is elective, and for Life; not patrimonial or 
hereditary; and an Office merely of Confidence, Knowledge, and Quali- 
fication. And for the ſecond Reaſon; it is true their Juriſdiction is ample 
and ſpacious ; and their Time to be divided between the Labours, as well 
in the Word and Doctrine, as in Government and . Juriſdiction : yet I do 
not ſee (ſuppoſing the Biſhops Courts to be uſed incorruptly; and without 
any indirect Courſe to multiply Cauſes for Fees) but that the Biſhop might 
very well for Cauſes of Moment, ſupply his judicial Function in his own 
Perſon. For one Chancellor of England diſpatches the Suits of the whole 


Kingdom in Equity. And if hold be taken of what was faid before, 


that the Biſhop's Labour in the Word muſt take up a principal Part of 
his Time; ſo I may fay again, that Matters of State have taken up 
moſt of the Chancellor's Time; they having been, for the moſt part, Perſons 
upon whom the Kings of this Realm have relied for Matters of Coun- 
ſel. And therefore there is no doubt but the Biſhop, (whoſe Circuit is 
leſs ample, and the Cauſes in their Nature not fo multiplying ; with the 
Help of References and Certificates to and from fit Perſons, for the better 
ripening of Cauſes in their mean Proceedings, and ſuch ordinary Helps 
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incident to Juriſdiction,) may very well ſuffice his Office. Yet there is 


another Help ; for the Cauſes that come before him are, Tythes, Lega- 


cies, Adminiſtrations, and other teſtamentary Cauſes ; matrimonial Cau- 


ſes; Accuſations againſt Miniſters, tending to their Suſpenſion, Depriva- 

tion, or Degrading ; Symony, Incontinency, Herefy, Blaſphemy, Breach. 

of Sabbath, and other like Cauſes of Scandal. The two firſt of theſe, in 

my Opinion, differ from the reſt : for Tythes and Teſtaments are 
a 


tters of Profit, and in their Nature temporal ; tho by a Favour and 


Connivance of the temporal Juriſdiction, they have been allowed and per- 


mitted to the eccleſiaſtical Courts: the one to the end that the Clergy 
might ſue for what was their Suſtentation before their own Judges; and 


the other in a kind of Piety and Religion, which was thought incident to 
the Performance of the Wills of the Dead. And ſurely for theſe two the 
Biſhop may with leſs Danger diſcharge himſelf upon his ordinary Judges. 


And think likewiſe it will fall out, that thofe Suits are in the greateſt 


Number. But for the reſt, which require a ſpiritual Science and Diſcre- 
tion, in reſpect of their Nature, or of the Scandal, it were proper no 


Audience ſhould be given but by the Biſhop himſelf; he being allo aſſiſted, 


as was touched before. It were neceſſary alſo that he ſhould be attended 


by his Chancellor, or ſome others his Officers, learned in the Civil Laws, 


for his better Inſtruction in Points of Formality, or the Courſes of the 
Court; which if done, there were leſs Uſe of the Officials Court, whereof 
there is now ſo much Complaint. And Cauſes of the Nature aforeſaid, be- 


ing only drawn to the Audience of the Biſhop ; it would repreſs frivolous. 
as ſhall be fit for the Court. | 


| The Oarh 79. There is a third Point alfo, not of Juriſdiftion, but of Form of 
that obliges Proceeding, which may deſerve Reformation: the rather, becauſe it is con- 


2 — _ trary to the Laws and Cuſtoms of this Land ; which, tho they do nor 
— * = rule thoſe Proceedings, yet may be adviſed with for better Directions; 
and that is the Oath ex Offcio, whereby Men are bound to accuſe them- 
ſelves; and even ſworn to Blanks, and not to Accuſations and Charges 


declared. But by the Law of England no Man is bound to accuſe him- 
ſelf. In the higheſt Caſes of Treaſon, Torture is uſed for Diſcovery, and 


not for Evidence. In capital Matters no Delinquent*s Anſwer upon Oath 
is required; no, nor permitted. In criminal Matters not capital, hand- 
led in the Star- Chamber, and in Cauſes of Conſcience handled in the Chan- 
cery, for the moſt part grounded upon Truſt and Secrecy, the Oath of the 
Party is indeed required. But how ? Where there is an Accuſation and Ac- 
cuſer, which we call Bills of Complaint, (from which the Complainant 
cannot vary, and out of the Compaſs of which the Defendant may not be 
examined, ) exhibited to the Court, and by Proceſs notified to the Defen- 
dant. But to examine a Man upon Oath, out of the Inſinuation of Fame; 
or out of Accuſations ſecret and undectared 3 tho it have ſame Counte- 
- nance from the Civil Law, yet it is fo oppoſite ex diameira to the * 
| | | | an 


and ling Suits ; and give a grave and incorrupt Proceeding to ſuch. 
Ca | | 
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and Courſe of the Common Law, that it may well receive ſome Limita- 

n | 

20. For the Liturgy; great Reſpect and Care ſhould be taken, leſt by prayer to be 

inveighing againſt the dumb Miniſtry, due Reverence be not withdrawn reverenced. 
from the Liturgy. For tho the Gift of Preaching be far above that of 
Reading; yet the Action of the Liturgy is as high and holy, as that of 

the Sermon. *Tis faid, Domus mea domus orationis vocabitur : my Houſe ſhall 

be called the Houſe of Prayer ; not the Houſe of Preaching. And whereas 

the Apoſtle ſays, How ſhall Men call upon him, whom they have not believed? 

And how ſhall they believe unleſs they hear? And how ſhall they hear without a 
Preacher? It appears, that as Preaching is the more Original, ſo Prayer is 

more Final; as the Difference is between the Seed and the Fruit: for the 

keeping of God's Law, is the Fruit of the Teaching of the Law; and 

Prayer, or Invocation, or divine Service, or Liturgy, is the immediate 
hallowing of the Name of God, and the principal Work of the firſt Ta- 

ble, and of the great Commandment of the Love of God. : 

22121. Tis true, that the 22 of the Word of God is the ſowing 4s well as 
of the Seed; it is the lifting up of the Brazen Serpent; the Miniſtry of Preaching. 
Faith; and the ordinary Means of Salvation: yet it is good to take Ex- | 
ample, how the beſt Actions of the Worſhip of God may be extolled 
exceſſively and ſuperſtitiouſſy. Thus the extolling of the Sacrament, bred 
the Superſtition of the Maſs the extolling of the Liturgy and Prayers, 
bred the Superſtition of the monaſtical Orders and Oraiſons: and ſo, no 
doubt, Preaching likewiſe may be magnified and extoll'd ſuperſtitiouſly 3 
as if the whole Body of Chriſt's Worſhip ſhould be turned into an Ear. 

So that none of ſound Judgment will derogate from the Liturgy, if the 
Form thereof be in all Parts agreeable to the Word of God, the Example of 
the primitive Church, and that holy Decency which St. Paul commends. 
And therefore the fir ff Point is, that there be a /et Form of Prayer; and that it The proper 
be not left either to an extemporary or arbitrary Form. Secondly, that it con- eee 
fiſt as well of Lauds, Hymns, and Thankſgivings; as of Petitions, Prayers, N 
and Supplications. Thirdly, that the Form thereof be quickened with ſome 
Shortneſs and Diverſities of Prayers and Hymns; and with ſome Inter- 
changes of the Voice of the People, as well as of the Miniſter. Fourtbly, 
that it admit ſome Diſtinctions of Times, and Commemorations of God's 
principal Benefits, as well general as particular. Fiftbly, that Prayers 
likewiſe be appropriated to ſeveral Neceſſities and Occaſions of the Church. 
Sixthly, that there be a Form likewiſe of Words and Liturgy in the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Sacraments, and in the denouncing of the Cenſures of 
the Church, and other holy Actions and Solemnities. Theſe things I think 
will _ be rai controverted. | 
22. But for the particular Exceptions to the Liturgy in the Form it now Exceptions ti 

ſtands, I think many of them, allowing they — Huſt, yet ſeem not to the Liturgy, 
be weighty ; otherwiſe than that nothing ought to be counted light in 
Matters of Religion and Piety : = = Heathen himſelf could fay, _—_— 

| _ Vaults 
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vultu ſæpe læditur pietas. Thus the Word Prieſt ſhould not be continued, 
eſpecially with Offence ; the Word Miniſter being already made fa- 

miliar. And it may be held as a good Rule in Tranſlating, never to 


| confound that in one Word in the Tranſlation, which is preciſely diſtin- EF 
| | guiſhed into two Words in the Original; for fear of Equivocation and B 
Traducing. And therefore ſeeing the Word wapeoCumreys and lepebs, are 3 
always diſtinguiſhed in the Original; and the one uſed for a Sacrificer, NF 

the other for a Miniſter ; the Word Priz/t being made common to 2 

both, whatever the Derivation be, yet in Uſe it confounds the Miniſter 2 

with the Sacrificer. And for an Example of this kind, I approve 3 

the Diſcretion and Tenderneſs of i the Rhemiſh Tranſlation, that find- J 

ing in the Original the Word &gamy, and never tpws, always tranſlates , 
Charity, and never Love; becauſe of the Indifferency and Equivocation Y 
| of the Word with impure Love. © | © | 36 2987's 1 
| dbſolution. 23. As to the Ahſolution, it is not unworthy of Conſideration, whether it 
1 may not be thought improper and unneceſſary: for there are but two ſorts - 
df | Abſolution ; both ſuppoling an Obligation precedent ; the one upon an 1 
Excommunication, which is religious and primitive; the other upon Con- 6 
feſſion and Penance, which is ſuperſtitious, or at leaſt poſitive ;- and both .Y 


l particular, neither general. Therefore ſince the one is taken away, and 1 
i the other has its proper Caſe, what means a general Abſolution, wherein there 2, 
is neither Penance nor Excommunication precedent ?: For the Church never 1 

looſes, but where the Church has bound. And ſurely this at the firſt was 


. — RES ks 
g — 


| allowed in a kind of ſpiritual Diſcretion ; becauſe the Church thought the - 
| People could not be ſuddenly weaned from their Conceit of affoiling, or - 
| | abſolving, to which they had been ſo long accuſtomed. > | 1 
[ Confirmation.. 24. For Confirmation; to my Underſtanding, the State of the Queſtion Y 

| I! is, whether it be not a Matter miſtaken and altered by Time; and whether Mm 
| ll | . that be not now made a ſubſequent to Baptiſm, which. was indeed an 1 
| | Inducement to the Communion. For whereas in the primitive Church, 2 
| if Children were examined as to their Faith, before they were admitted to the 'Y 
W || Communion ; Time may ſeem to have turned it, as if it had been to re- 2 
[ ceive a Confirmation of their Baptiſm.  _ : C7 $41 | YN 

i Faptiſmne 25. For private Baptiſm by Women, or Lay-Perſons; the beſt Divines 1 

. utterly condemn it: and I have often wondered, that whereas the Book in A 
14 the Preface to publick Baptiſm, acknowledges that Baptiſm in the Practice of = 
| | the primitive Church, was anniverſary, and but at certain Times; which 2 
| | | ſhews that the primitive Church did not attribute ſo much to Ceremony as I 
0 to break an outward and general Order for it; the Book ſhould afterwards E. 


allow of private Baptiſm, as if the Ceremony were of ſuch Neceſſity, thar 


1 the very Inſtitution which committed Baptiſm only to. the Miniſters, 
'1 | ſhould be broken in regard. of the ſuppoſed Neceſlity. And therefore 
| ; 25 Point of all others, I think, was but a Conceſſum propter duritiem 


26. For 
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26. For the Form of celebrating Matrimony ; the Ring ſeems to many, Matrimony. 


even of vulgar Senſe and Underſtanding, a Ceremony not grave; eſpeci- 
ally to be made, as the Words make it, the eſſential Part of the Action: 
beſides ſome others of the Words are noted in Speech to be not fo decent 


and fit. 


27. For Muſick in Charchn ; that there ſhould be Singing of P/alms Church- Au- 


and ſpiritual Songs, is not denied: ſo the Queſtion is de modo; where, i ick. 
a Man will look attentively into the Order and Obſervation of it, tis 
eaſy to diſcern between the Wiſdom of the Inſtitution, and the Exceſs of 
the late Times. For firſt, there are no Songs, or Verſes, ſung by the Choir, 
which are not ſuppoſed, by continual Uſe, to be ſo familiar with the Peo- 
ple, as that they have them without Book ; whereby the Sound hurts not the 
Underſtanding : and thoſe who cannot read the Book, are yet Partakers 
of the Senſe, and may follow it with their Mind. So again, after the 
reading of the Word, it was thought fit there ſhould be ſome Pauſe for 
holy Meditations, before they proceeded to the reſt of the Service: which 
Pauſe, was thought fit to be filled rather with ſome grave Sound, than with 
a ſtill Silence; which was the Reaſon of playing upon the Organ after the 
Scriptures read: all which was decent, and tending: to Edification. But 
then the Curioſity of Diviſion, and Reports, and other Figures of Mu- 
ſick, have no Affinity with the reafonable Service of Gad; but were added 


in the more pompous Times. 


28. For the Cap and Surplice ; ſince theſe are things in their Nature in- The Cap and 
different, yet by ſome held ſuperſtitious 3 and-ſince the Queſtion is between Slice. 


Science and Conſcience ;. it feems to fall within the Apoſtle's Rule, that the 
ſtronger condeſcend and yield to the weaker. Only the Difference is, that it 
will be materially ſaid, the Rule holds between private Man and private 
Man; but not between the Conſcience of a private Man, and the Order 
of a Church. But yet, ſince the Queſtion at this time is of a Toleration, 
not by Connivance, which may encourage Diſobedience, but by Law, 
which may give a Liberty; it is good again to be adviſed whether it fall 
not within the Equity of the former Rule: the rather becauſe the filencing 
of Miniſters by this Occaſion, is, in this Scarcity of good Preachers, a 
Puniſhment that lights upon the People, as well as upon the Party. And 


for the Subſcription,. it ſeems ta me in the Nature of a Confeſſion ; and Subſcriptian- 


therefore more proper to bind in the Unity of Faith, and to be urged ra- 
ther for Articles of Doctrine, than for Rites and.Ceremonies, and Points 
of outward Government. For however political Conſiderations and Reaſons - 
of State may require Uniformity; yet chriſtian and divine Grounds look 


chiefly. upon Unity. 


29. To ſpeak of a learned Miniſtry it is true the Worthineſs of the Pa- The Cf 


ſtors and Manifters is of all other Points of Religion the moſt ſummary ; 
or. the moſt effectual towards the reſt : but here, to my Underſtanding, ' 
while Men go on in Zeal to haſten this Work, they are not aware of as. 


great or greater Inconvenience, than they ſeek. to remove. For while they 
e inveigh : 
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inveigh againſt a dumb Miniſtry, they make too eaſy, and too promiſcuous 
Allowance of ſuch as they account Preachers; having not Reſpect enough to 
their Learning in other Arts; which are Handmaids to Divinity; nor Reſpect 
enough to Vears, except it be in caſe of extraordinary Gift; nor Reſpect enough 
to the Gift itſelf, which many times is none at all. For God forbid, that 
every Man who can take to himſelf the Boldneſs to ſpeak an Hour together 
in a Church, upon a Text, ſhould be admitted for a Preacher; tho he mean 
ever ſo well. I know there is a great Latitude in Gifts, and a great Va- HY 
riety in Auditories and Congregations; but yet ſo as that there is aliquid in- L 
fimum, below which you ought not to deſcend. For you muſt rather leave 3 
the Ark to ſhake, as it ſhall pleaſe God, than put unworthy Hands to 
hold it up. And when we are in God's Temple, we are warned rather to 
put our hands upon our Mouth, than to offer the Sacrifice of Fools. And ſure- $ 
ly it may be juſtly thought, that among many Cauſes of Atheiſm, which ; 
are miſerably met in our Age; as Schiſms and Controverſies, profane Scof- 
fings in holy Matters, Cc. it is not the leaſt that many venture to 
handle the Word of God, who are unfit and unworthy. And herein I 
would have no Man miſtake me, as if I extolled curious and affected 
Preaching 3; which is as much to be diſliked on the other ſide ; and 
breeds Atheiſm-and Scandal as well as the former ; (for who would not be 1 
offended at one that comes into a Pulpit, as if he came upon the Stage); 
5 ther on the other ſide, would I diſcourage any who have a tolerable 1 

ift. | 


Propheſying 30. But upon this Point I ground three Conſiderations : Firſt, whether B 
br — 1 2 it were not requiſite to renew that good Exerciſe practiſed in this Church 1 
xer- 


ciſe. 


giving a Text for the next Meeting, the Aſſembly was diſſolved. And 


1 7 1 and every Practice of Science has an Exerciſe of Erudition 
and 


ſome Years ; (tho afterwards put down, indeed by Order from the Church, 1 
in of ſome Abuſe thereof, inconvenient for thoſe Times; and yet 4 
inſt the Advice and Opinion of one of the greateſt and graveſt Prelates 3 
od this Land, (and commonly called Propheſying ; which was this.) 
The Miniſters within a Precin& met upon a Week-day, in ſome princi- 
pal Town, where there was ſome ancient grave Miniſter that was Preſi- 
dent, and an Auditory admitted of Gentlemen, or other Perſons of Lei- 
fure. Then every Miniſter ſucceſſively, beginning with the youngeſt, 
handled one and the fame Part of Scripture ; ſpending ſeverally ſome 
uarter of an Hour or better; and in the whole ſome two Hours: and fo 1 
the Exerciſe being begun and concluded with Prayer, and the Preſident Y 


this was, as I take it, a Fortnight's Exerciſe ; which, in my Opinion, 
ſeems'the beſt Way that has been practiſed to frame and train up Preachers 
to handle the Word of God, as it ought to be handled. For we ſee Ora- 
tors have their Declamations, Lawyers have their Moots, Logicians their 


nitiation, before Men come to the Life; only Preaching, which is the 
worthieſt, and wherein it is moſt dangerous to do amiſs, wants an Intro- 


duction, and is ventured and ruſhed upon at the firſt: but to this _ 
4 | 1 | + Oe 
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ciſe of Prophecy, I could wiſh: theſe two Additions : the one, that after with Addi- 
this Exerciſe, which is in ſome ſort publick, there were immediately a pri- tions. | 


vate Meeting of the ſame Miniſters, where they might brotherly admo- 
niſh one another; and eſpecially the elder the younger; of any thing that 
had paſſed in the Exercife in Matter or Manner unſound and uncomely ; 
and in a Word, might mutually uſe ſuch Advice, Inſtruction, Comfort, 
or Encouragement, as Occaſion directed; for publick Reprehenſion 
ſhould be debarred. The other Addition I mean, is, that the ſame Exer- 


ciſe ſhould be uſed in the Univerſities for young Divines, before they pre- 


ſumed to preach, as well as in the Country for Miniſters. For they have 


in ſome Colleges an Exerciſe called a Common-Place ; which can in no De- 


gree be ſo profitable; being but the Speech of one Man at one Meeting. And 


verſies ; this is eaſily remedied, by ſome ſtrict Prohibition, that Matters o 


if it be feared, that it may give Occaſion to whet Mens Speech for Contro- 


Controverſy tending any way to the violating or diſturbing the Peace of the - 


Church, be not handled or entered into: which Prohibition, in regard 


there is ever to be a grave Perſon Preſident, or Moderator, cannot be 


fruſtrated. 


31. The ſecond Conſideration is, whether it were not convenient that there pxamination 
ſhould be a more exact Probation and Examination of Miniſters : namely, of Miniſters 
that the Biſhops ſhould not ordain alone, but by Advice: and then that an- % e Odi. 
cient holy Order of the Church might be revived, by which the Biſnop 
ordained Miniſters but at four ſet Times of the Year ; which were called 
Duatuor Tempora; and which are now called Ember-Weeks : it being thought 
fit to accompany ſo high an Action with general Faſting: and Prayer, and 
Sermons, and all holy Exerciſes. And the Names likewiſe of thoſe that 
were to be ordained, were publiſhed ſome Days before their Ordination; 


to the end that Exceptions might be taken if juſt Cauſe were. 


32. The third Conſideration is, if it be the Caſe of the Church of Eng- hom a Suff- 
land, that were a Computation made of all the parochial Churches, al- ciency of Pa- 
lowing the Union of ſuch as were too ſmall and adjacent; and ** 

a 


Computation made of the Perſons who are worthy to be Paſtors; 


and upon the ſaid Eſtimate, if it fall out that there are more Churches 
than Paſtors; then of Neceſſity Recourſe muſt be had to one of theſe Re- 
medies; viz, either that Pluralities muſt be allowed ; eſpecially if you 
can by Permutation make the Benefices more compatible; or Preach- - 
ers - to have a more- me ws Charge, to ſupply and ſerve by turn the Pa- 

or that ſome Churches ſhould be provided of Paſtors - 
able to teach ; and others wholly deſtitute; ſeems to me againſt the Com- - 
munion of Saints and Chriſtians; and againſt the Practice of the Primitive 


riſhes unfurniſhed : 


o 


Church. 


33. Excommunication is the. greateſt Judgment upon Earth; being / the Aluſe 


of Excommus : 


that. which is ratified in Heaven; and a precurſory or preluſory Judg- 
ment of the great Judgment of Chriſt in the End of the World. And 
for this to be uſed irreverently, and to be made an ordinary Proceſs, 
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to lacky up and down for Fees; how can it be without Derogation to 


God's Honour, and making the Power of the Keys contemptible ? I know 


very well the Defence thereof, which has no great Force; that it iſſues not 


for the Thing itſelf, but for the Contumacy. I deny not, but this Judg- 
ment is of the Nature of God's Judgments ; of the which it is a Model. 


For as the Judgment of God takes hold of the laſt Sin of the Impenitent, 


and takes no hold of the greateſt Sin of the Convert or Penitent ; fo Ex- 
communication may in Caſe iſſue upon the ſmalleſt Offence, and in Caſe 
not iſſue upon the greateſt : but is this Contumacy ſuch a Contumacy where- 
in Excommunication is now uſed ? For Contumacy muſt be ſuch as the 
Party, ſo far as the Eye and Wiſdom of the Church can diſcern, ſtands in 
a State of Reprobation and Damnation; as one, who for that time ſeems 
given over to final Impenitency. Upon this Obſervation I ground two 
Jes Reflifica- Conſiderations : the one, that this Cenſure be reſtored to the true Dignity 
es and Uſe thereof; which is, that it proceed not but in Cauſes of great 
Weight; and be decreed not by any Deputy or Subſtitute of the Biſhop, 
on By the Biſhop in Perſon ; and not by him alone, but by the Biſhop 
aſſiſted. 

oe Permuta* 34. The other Conſideration is, that in lieu thereof, there be given to 
: the Eccleſiaſtical Court ſome ordinary Proceſs, with ſuch Force and Coer- 
tion as appertains 3 that thus the Dignity of ſo high a Sentence being retain- 
ed, and the Neceſſity of a mean Proceſs ſupplied, the Church may indeed 
be reſtored to the ancient Vigour and Splendor. To this End, joined 
with ſome other holy and good Purpoſes, there was a Bill brought into 
Parliament, in the three and twentieth Year of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; which was the graveſt Parliament that T have known ; and the 
Bill was recommended by the graveſt Counſellor of State in Parliament ; 
tho afterwards it was ſtayed. by the Queen's ſpecial Command; the Na- 

ture of thoſe Times being conſidered. | | 
Non-Reſ#- 35. For Non-Refidence ; except in Caſe of neceſſary Abſence, it ſeems 
— an Abuſe derived form Covetouſneſs and Sloth : for that Men ſhould 
live of the Flock they do not feed, or of the Altar at which they do not 
ſerve, can hardly receive a juſt Defence: and to exerciſe the Office of a 
Paſtor, in Matter of the Word, and Doctrine, by Deputies, is a thing 


unwarranted. The Queſtions 79 this Point ariſe on the Caſes of Ex- 
ce be thought reaſonable and ſufficient, and 
which not. For the Caſe of Chaplains; I ſhould think, that the Atten- 


tion and Excuſe, which ſhal 


dance they give at Court, and in the Houſes and Families of their Lords, 
were a juſter Reaſon why they ſhould have no Benefice ; than why they 


ſhould be qualified to have two: for as it ſtands with, Chriſtian Policy, 
that ſuch Attendance be in no wiſe neglected; becauſe the Good, which 


thence enſues to the Church of God, may exceed, or countervail that 
Which may follow from their Labours in any, tho ever ſo large 2 Congre- 
gation ; ſo it were reaſonable that their Maintenance ſhould honourably 
and liberally proceed from thence, where their Labours are employ'd. Nei- 
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ther are there wanting, in the Church, * and Preferments not 
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joined with any exact Cure of Souls; by which, and by the Hope of 
which, ſuch Attendants in ordinary may be farther encouraged and re- 


warded. And as for extraordinary Attendants, they may wo, "rae re- 
| Times in- 
cident thereto, without Diſcontinuance or Von-Reſidence in their Paſtoral 
Charges. . | | 
72 Next, for the Caſe of attending Studies in the Univerſities, it will 
more eaſily receive an Anſwer; for Studies do but ſerve and tend to 
Practice: and therefore, for that which is moſt principal and final 
to be left undone, for the attending of that which is ſubſervient, 
ſeems to be againſt Proportion of Reaſon. And they proceed well 


Study. 


in all Knowledge who couple Study with Practice; and do not firſt 


ſtudy altogether, and then practiſe altogether ; and therefore they may 
very well ſtudy at their Benefices. | | | 
37. Thirdly, for the Caſe of Ce yn mat, Service of the Church ; as 
if ſome Paſtor be ſent to a general Council, or to Convocation 3; and 
likewiſe for the Caſe of Neceſlity, as in the Particular of Infirmit 
Body, and the like ; every Man will allow there may be ſome Subſti- 
tution for ſuch a Time. But the general Caſe of Neceſſity is the Caſe 
of Pluralities ; the Want of Paſtors, and Inſufficiency of Gu Wi conſi- 
dered; on Suppoſition that a Man faithfully and inceſſantly divide 
his 1 * between two Cures: which kind . Neceſſity I come now to 
ſ] of. | 
P39 For Pluralities; in caſe the Number of able Miniſters were fuf- 
ficient, and the Value of Benefices ſufficient, then Pluralities were in no 
ſort tolerable. But we muſt take heed we deſire not Contraries. For 
to deſire that every Pariſh ſhould be furniſhed with a ſufficient Preacher; 
and to defire that Pluralities be forthwith taken away; is to deſire Things 
contrary 3 conſidering, de facto, there are not ſufficient Preachers for eve- 
ry Pariſh : whereto add, that there is not ſufficient Living and Mainte- 
nance in many Pariſhes for a Preacher; and it makes the Impoſſibility yet 
much greater. The Remedies are but three; viz. Union, Permutation, 
and Supply. Union of ſuch Benefices as have the Living too ſmall, and the 
Pariſh not too large, and that are adjacent. Permutation to make Benefices 
more compatible; tho Men be over-ruled to ſome Loſs in changing a bet- 
ter for a nearer. Supply, by ſtipendiary Preachers, to be rewarded with 
ſome liberal Stipends, to ſupply, as they may, ſuch Places which are 
unfurniſhed of ſufficient Paſtors : As Queen Elizabeth, among other gra- 
cious Acts, erected certain of them in Lancaſhire; towards which Penſions, 
IT fee no Reaſon but Reading Miniſters, if they have rich Benefices, ſhould 
be charged. | | f 
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39. As for Church Maintenance; it ſhould well be weighed what is Jure The provi- 
divino, and what Jure poſitivo. Tis a Conſtitution of the divine Law, ſo» for the 
from which human Laws cannot derogate; that thoſe who feed the Haintenace 
Flock, ſhould live of the Flock; that thoſe who ſerve at the Altar, The Church. 


Vol. II. 1 ſhould 
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ſhould live of the Altar 3 that thofe who difpenſe fpiritual Things» 
ſhould reap temporal Things: of which it is alfo an Appendix, that 
the Proportion of this Maintenance be not ſmall or neceſſitous, but plen- 
tiful and liberal. Whence, that all the Places and Offices of the Church 
be provided of fuch a Dotation, as they may be maintained, according 
ro their ſeveral Degrees, 1s a Conſtitution permanent and perpetual : but 


for Particularity of the Endowment, whether it ſhould conſiſt of Tythes, 


or Lands, or Penſions, or be mixed, might make a Queſtion of Conve- 
nience; but no Queſtion of preciſe Neceflity. Again, that the Caſe of 
the Church, de fa#o, is ſuch, that there is a Want of Patrimony in the 
Church, is confeſſed. For the principal Places, namely, the Biſhop's 
Livings, are in ſome Particulars not fufficient ; and therefore obliged to 


commendams. be ſupplied by Toleration of Commendams ; things of themſelves un- 


Impropria- 


tions. 


fit, and ever of a bad Report. And for the Benefices and Paſtors Pla- 


ces, it is manifeſt that many of them are very weak and penurious. On 
the other fide, that there was a Time when the Church was rather bur- 
thened with Superfluity, than with Want, is likewiſe apparent; but it is 
long ſince ; ſo that the Fault was in others, and the Want redounds to 
us. Again, that it is to be wiſhed Impropriations were returned to the 
Church, as the moſt proper and natural Endowments thereof, is a Thing 
likewiſe wherein Mens Judgments will not much vary. Nevertheleſs, that 


it is an Impoſſibility to proceed now, either to their Reſumption or 


Redemption, is as plain on the other ſide. For Men are ſtated in them 
by the higheſt Aſſurance of the Kingdom, which is, Act of Parliament; 


and the Value of them amounts to much above ten Subſidies 3 and the Re- 


ſtitution muſt of Neceſſity paſs thoſe Hands, where they are now in 

Poſſeſſion or Intereſt. | | 
40. But from theſe things, which are manifeſtly true, to draw ſome 

Concluſions. Firſt, in my Opinion, I muſt confeſs, that all the Par- 


liaments fince 27 and 31 of Hen. VIII. who gave away Impropriations 


from the Church, feem to ftand in a fort obnoxious, and obliged to 
God in Conſcience, to do ſomewhat for the Church, to reduce the 
Patrimony thereof to a Competency. For ſince they have debarred 
Chriſt's Wife of her Dowry, it were reaſon they made here a compe- 
tent Jointure. Next, to ſay that Impropriations ſhould be only 2 3 
that carries neither Poſſibility nor Reaſon. Not Poſſibility, for the Rea- 
ſons touched before: Not Reaſon, becauſe if it be conceived, that if an 
Perſon be charged, it would be a Re- charge, or Double- Charge, inaſm 
as he pays Tythes already, that is a thing miſtaken. For it muſt be re- 
membred, that as the Realm gave Tythes to the Church, ſo the Realm 
ſince has given Tythes away from the Church to the King; as they 
may give the eighth or ninth Sheaf. And therefore the firſt Gift being 
evacuated, it cannot go in Defeaſance, or Diſcharge, of that x 
'Bond, wherewith Men are bound to maintain God's Miniſters. And fo 
we ſee in Example, that diverſe well-diſpoſed Perſons, not Impropriators, 
are 
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are content to increaſe their Preachers Livings; which, tho in Law it is 
but Benevolence, yet before God it is Conſcience, Farther, that Im- 
propriations ſhould be ſomewhat more deeply charged than other Revenues 
of the like Value, methinks cannot well be denied ; both in regard of the 
ancient Claim of the Church, and the Intention of the firſt Giver : and 
again, becauſe they have paſſed, in Valuation between Man and Man, 
ſomewhat at a leſs Rate, in regard of the ſaid Pretence or Claim of the- 
Church, in Conſcience, before God. But of this Point, touching Church- 
Maintenance, I do not think fit to enter into farther Particulars at pre- 


ſent. 


End of _ the General Supplement to the De Aug- 
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de S the following Piece appears to have been the leaft 


A SEAN 215 read of all the Author's Writings, tho' in itſelf of 
great Importance ; tis agreeable: to our Intention of 
CR I@&NLN facilitating the underſtanding of his Philoſophical 
GE Morte in general, to have a particular regard to the 
cilitating of this. It ſeems, therefore, proper to 
eise bere, by the way of Preparative, Firſt, a ſhort 
analytical View of the entire Plan, and Deſign of 
the Piece; and, Secondly, the Rules by which the Author ſeems to 
have proceeded in it. | 
De Dejign of the Novum Organum, was to execute the Second Part 
of the INSTAURATION; by advancing a more perfect Method of uſing 
the rational Faculty, than Men were before acquainted with; in order 
to raiſe and improve the Underſtanding, as far as its preſent imperfect 
State admits ; and enable it to conquer and interpret the Difficulties and 
Obſcurities of Nature. | | e 
With this View it undertakes the Care and Conduct of the Under- 
landing ; and draws out and deſcribes the Apparatus and Inſtruments 
that conduce to the true forming, modelling and applying the Power of 
Reaſoning : whence it appears to endeavour at a new kind of Logick, 
h greatly ſuperior to the Common, aich, thro the Abuſes crept into it, 
appears fitter to corrupt than ſtrengthen. and improve. the Mind. For 
the 2 5 and Uſe Fl this new Logich, is not to diſcover Arguments and 
probable Reaſons, but Arts and Works. | e 
It is divided into two principal Parts; viz. a preparatory Part, and 
one that is ſcientificial and inſtructive, The firſt Part tends to prepare 
and purge the Mind; and fit it to receive and uſe the Inſtructions and 
Inſtruments laid down in the ſecond : the Mind, like a Mirror, re- 
quiring to be level d and poliſb' d, or diſcharg'd of its falſe Imagina- 
| tions 
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tions and perverted Notions, before it can be ſet to receive and reflect 
the Light of Truth and juſt Information. 

And this levelling Part is of four Kinds, with reſpect to the four 
different Sorts of Idols, or falſe Notions, that poſſeſs the Mind. Theſe 
Idols are either acquired or natural; and proceed either from the Do- 
ctrines and Sects of Philoſophers, the perverted and corrupt Laws and 
Methods of Demonſtration ; or elſe are innate and inherent in the very 
Conſtitution of the Mind itſelf. The firſt Labour, therefore, is to dij- 
charge and free the Mind from it's Swarms of falſe Theories, which occa- 
ion ſuch violent Conflicts and Oppoſitions. The next Point is to releaſe it 

rom the Slavery of perverted Demonſtrations. And the laſt is, 
to put a Check upon this ſeducing Power of the Mind; and either to 
pluck up theſe innate Idols by the root ; or, if that cannot be done, to 
point them out, that they may be throughly known and watched ; and fo 
have the Depravities, which they occaſion, corrected. This levelling Part, 
therefore, is perjorm'd by three kinds of Confutation ; viz. the Confuta- 


tion of Philoſophies, he Confutation of Demonſtrations, and the 
Confutation of the natural unaſſiſted Reaſon. 


When thus the Mind is render d equable and unbiaſſed, the Work 
proceeds to ſet it in a proper Situation, and, as it were, with a bene— 


volent Aspect to the remaining Inſtructions; whereby the Buſineſs of 


preparing the Mind is ſtill further carried on. And the whole Drift 


of this enſuing Part, is only to poſſeſs Mankind with a juſt Opinion 


of the whole INSTAURATION for @ time, that they may wait with 
Patience the Iſſue and Event thereof, upon ſolid Aſſurances of ſome con- 

erable Benefit and Advantage from it, when its Scope ſhall come to 
be well underſtood. And thence it proceeds diſtinctly to obwiate all the 
Object ions, and falſe Suſpicions, which may be raiſed about it, thro the 
revailing Notions and Prejudices drawn from religious Confiderations, 
thoſe of abſtract Speculation, natural Prudence, Diſtruſt, Levity, &c. 
Thus endeavouring to pacify and allay every Wind of Oppoſition. 

To render this Preparation ſtill more complete and perfect, the next 
thing is to raiſe the Mind from the Languor and Torpidity it may con- 
tract from the apparent miraculous Nature of the Thing. And as 
this wrong Diſpofition of the Mind cannot be rettified without the Diſ- 
covery 75 Cauſes, the Work proceeds to mark out all the Impediments 
which ba 
Philoſophy; and thus makes it appear no Wonder at all, that Man- 
kind ſhould have been ſo long entangled and perplexed with Errors. 


_ When the Ways of removing theſe Impediments are ſhewn, there 


follows 4 Chain of Arguments for eſtabliſhing a ſolid Foundation of 
aq | Hope 
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ve hitherto perverſely retarded and block'd the Way of true 
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Hope for the better Succeſs of genuine and ſerviceable Philefophy in 
ure. For it is hereby demonſtrated, that tho the Interpretation 
of Nature, intended by the INSTAURATION, may indeed be difficult ; 
yet much the greater Part of the Difficulties attending it are in the 
Power of Man to remove, as ariſing from the Nature of the Senſes, 
and Things themſelves; but only require that the Mind be rectiſied 
in order to their Removal. And this firſt general Part concludes 
with an Account of the Excellence of the End in View. | 
The preparatory Part being thus diſpatch'd, the Work proceeds to the 
Bufineſs of Information, the Perfeftting of the Underſtanding, and the 


Delivery of the Art of working with this new Machine in the Interpre- | 


tation of Nature. This is laid down in three ſeveral Branches, with 
regard to the Senſe, the Memory, and the Reaſon ; each whereof 1s 


aſſiſted in its turn. | | : 
The Aſſiſtance afforded to the Senſe ſhews theſe three Things ; viz. 


(I.) How a juſt Notion may be form d; and how the Report of the 


Senſes, which is always reſpettive to Man, may be rectiſied, and made 
correſpondent, or ſet to the Truth of the Univerſe : for no great Streſs 
is laid upon the immediate Perceptions of the Senſe; but only ſo far as 
they manifejl the Motion er Alteration of Things. (2.) How thoſe 
Things which eſcape the Senſes, either thro" the Subtilty of their Wholes, 


the Minuteneſs of their Parts, the Remoteneſs, Slowneſs, or Velocity of 


their Motion, the Familiarity of the Object, &c. may be brought to the 
Senſes, and ſubmitted to their Fudgment : and in caſe they cannot be 
thus render'd ſenſible, what is to be done; and how the Senſes are to be 
aſhſted upon this failure, either by Inſtruments, or skilful Obſervations 
of the Degrees they act in, the Indications of proportionate Bodies, from 
ſuch as are ſenſible to ſuch as are inſenſible, or by other Means and Contri- 
vances to help the Senſes. (3.) The Ways are ſhewn of compiling a Hi- 
ſtory of Nature, and engaging in the Buſineſs of Experiments; what 
that Hiſtory of Nature ſhould be, which is required for the building up 
of Philoſophy ; and again, what kind of Experiments ſhould be gone upon 
where that Hiſtory proves deficient : and here certain Suggeſtions and Cau- 
tions are occafionally interſpers' d, for raiſing and fixing the Attention; 
as much Matter ſeems to be already contained in Natural Hiſtory ; and 
as Experiments long ſince known, are not yet brought into uſe, thro Inat- 
tention of Mind. And thus the Senſes are provided for, as they require 
Matter and Aſſiſtance: for Hiſtory and Experiments ſupply the Mat- 
ter; Subſtitutions ſupply the Defects; and Rectifications correct the Er- 
rors of the Senſes. | 


I | 5 The 
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PREFACE. 
The Memory is aſſiſted in ſuch a manner, as ſhews how, from a Mul- 
titude of Matters, and a confuſed Heap of Natural Hiftory in general, 
particular Hiſtories may be deduced, ranged and diſpoſed ; jo as that the 
Judgment ſhall act with Freedom, and perform its Office to Advantage: 
For a ſober Eſtimation muſt be made of the Powers of the Mind, with- 
out hoping that they may extend to the Infinity of Things ; as tis manifeſt 
that the Memory is unable to comprehend and retain any vaſt Number of 
Particulars; or to ſuggeſt all thoſe that belong to any particular Enquiry. 
A Remedy is propoſed for the firſt Defect by this Rule, That no Enquiry 
or Diſcovery be truſted: but in writing; ho this alone is not ſufficient, 
unleſs the Matter be thrown into a regular Table, at once to affiſt both 
the Memory and the Reaſon. 
And after the Subject of an Enquiry is fix'd upon, well defin'd, di- 
ftinguiſhed, ſeparated from the Maſs of other Things, and jet in a 
clear Light, there are three Affiftances afforded the Memory. The Firſt 
is, to ſhew what Matters thoſe are which ought to be enquired into 
with relation to the Subject propos d; or to ſuggeſt particular Heads of 
Enquiry, from a Survey "of the Hiſtory of Nature. The Second is, to 
ſhew in what Order the Things themſelves are to be ranged and digeſted 
into Tables; ho this without expecting to hit upon the true Order of 
Things originally eftabliſhed in Nature: for the Divifion here propoſed 1s 
arbitrary; 5 only ſerves to make ſome Separation of Things, that tbe 
Mind may act upon them: as Truth will eaſier riſe from Falſhood than 
rom Confuſion ; and as Reaſon may eaſier correct a Divifion than enter 
the Maſs of a Subject at once. The Third Affiſtance, is to ſhew by what 
Means, and at what Times, an Enquiry 1s to be renew'd; and how the 
preceding Tables are to be tranſposd and form'd into freſh ones; and 
how often the 8 ſhould be repeated: for the firſt, or even the ſe- 
cond Sett of Tables are not to fland ; as being no more than Eſſays or © 
firſt Attempts towards an Enquiry. This general Aſſiſtance, therefore, 
to the Memory, conſiſts of three Points; or regard the (1.) Heads of En- 
quiry, (2.) the forming of Tables, and (3.) the renewing of the Enquiry. 
- Afiftance is next afforded to the Reaſon ; for tho the former A, I 
fiftances have regard thereto, yet thoſe of themſelves do not teach how 
to form Axioms ; but only diſtine? Notious, and a digeſted Hiſtory, 
And here that Affſtance to the Reaſon is moſt —_ which beſt fits 
it for performing its Office, and obtaining its End. n I 
The Operation of the Reaſon, tho but one thing in itſelf, is yet 
double in its End and Uſe: for the End of Man 1s either Knowledge 
and Contemplation, or Action and Execution; jo that he defires either 


to know and conſider Cauſes; or to have a Power and Opportunity 
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0 producing Effetts, Whence tis the Intention of human AA. 
edge to underſtand the Cauſes of an Effett, or Nature afjign'd, 
in any Subject; and the Intention of the human Power to procure, or 
ſuperinduce, within all poſſible Limits, any Effect, on Nature, upon 
a given Baſis of Matter. | LB i | 

But theſe two Intentions, if duly confider'd, come in Effect to one 
and the ſame Thing : for that which in Contemplation holds the 


Place of the Cauſe, holds, in Operation, the Place of the Means; jince 


we underſtand by Cauſes, and operate by Means. So that if all 
the Means requifite to the Production of every Work were ready at 
the Call of Man; there would be no Occaſion for treating theſe two 
ſeparately. But Mens Power in operating is confin d to much nar- 
rower Bounds than their Knowledge ; by Reaſon of their various Ne- 


_ Ceſſities and Wants: whence they frequently require 10 the operative 
Part, not a general and open Knowledge, ſo much as a prudent, - 


ready, and well-vers'd Sagacity in the Choice of ſuch Things as they 
have at hand; on which account it might ſeem proper to treat the 
Theory and Practice ſeparate, were it not for the pernicious and in- 
veterate Cuſtom of running into abſtract Notions; which makes it ne- 
ceſſary to join them together; and accordingly the Author mixes the 
contemplative with the executive Part. The Contemplative Part 7s 
ſhewn to confiſt wholly in one Thing; which is no other than the 
forming of juſt Axioms, or Chains of Axioms, which are ſolid Por- 
tions of Truth ; as if they. had all three Dimenſions : whereas ſimple 


Notions are, in compariſon with them, but as Surfaces. And there ' 
zs no other Way of drawing, and raifing theſe Axioms, but by a legi- 


timate and proper Form of Induction; capable of breaking and ſepa- 
rating Experience; and concluding of neceſſity, after all the proper 
Rejections and Excluſions are made. For tis manifeſt, that what- 
ever is concluded by Induction of any Kind, is at the ſame Time 
both diſcovered pie judged of; and does not depend upon Principles 


or Mediums, but flands entirely upon its own Foundation, without far- 


ther Proof or Support: much more muſt Axioms, raisd by à true and 
legitimate Form of Induction, ſubfiſt from within themſelves ; and 
prove more ſolid, juſt, and certain, than even thoſe call d Principles. 
The Author, therefore, is extremely ſollicitous to deliver, with Diligence 
and Perſpicuity, this whole Afair of Induction, or the Doctrine of 
raiſing Axioms. | bh 

There are found to be three Things of capital Importance in this 
Bufmeſs of Axioms ; and without an Explanation whereof, the En- 


 guiry propoſed, tho excellent in itſelf, might yet be thought tedious and 
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 operoſe in uſe. Theſe three Things are the Method of (1.) continuing, 
(2.) varying, and (3.) contracting an Enquiry ; ſo that nothing in the 
whole Procedure may be left abrupt, contradictory, or be protracted too 
long, with reſpect to the Shortneſs of Life. The Uſe of the Axioms 
diſcover d by legitimate Induction is, therefore, next taught ; ſo as by 
their Means to inveſtigate and raiſe up others, of a higher and more 
general Nature; 'till, by ſure, and uninterrupted Steps, Men come, 
, without Stop or Gap, to the Top-round, or Unity of Nature ; there 
being, at the ſame time, added, a Way of examining and verifying 
theſe higher Axioms by primary Experiments; to preſerve them from 3 
tumbling back again to Conjectures, Probabilities, and Idols. And this 
is the Deͤctrine of the Continuation of Enquiries. 4 
It was before obſerved, that the practical or executive Part, 1s, 
by the Form of Induction, continually intermix'd and blended along 
with the contemplative Part : for the Nature of Things is ſuch, that 
Propofitions and Axioms deduced, by logical Arguments, from ge- 
neral Principles, and derived down to Particulars and Works, give 
but a very obſcure and uncertain Information; whereas Axioms, 
drawn from Particulars, lead on to new Particulars, as it were, by 
a manifeſt Correſpondence, and continued Thread. And here Men are 
required to remember, that in all active or 2 Enquiries they muſt 
perpetually proceed downward, or in the deſcending Scale; which is of 
no Uſe or Service in contemplative Enquiries: For every Operation 
confifts in Individuals, which are Things of the loweſt Claſs ; and there- 
fore muſt be deſcended to by Steps from Generals. Nor, again, is it 
offible to arrive at them by fimple Axioms ; for all Works, and the 
Methods of working, are perform d and laid out from a Collection; * 
different Axioms. | 
This active or practical Doctrine confiſts of three Parts; the Firſt 
whereof propoſes a diſtin? and proper Method of Enquiry, where not 
a Cauſe nor an Axiom, but the eſfecting of a Work, is the Point in 
View, and the Subject of the Enquiry. The Second teaches a Method 
of making General Practical Tables, by Means whereof all Kinds of 1 
Plans for Works are laid down with greater Eaſe, and Readineſs. 42 
The Third delivers a certain Method of diſcovering or inveſtigating 
Works, which, tho incomplete, has ſtill its Uſes; as, by Means thereof, 
Men may proceed from Experiment to Experiment, without the raiſi 
of Axioms: for as one Axiom leads to another, ſo likewiſe there ts 
a certain Method of Diſcovery open from one Experiment to ano- 
ther: and this Method, tho uncertain and fallacious, ſtill deſerves 
to be mention d. 
1 Next 
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PREFACE. = is 


Next are ſhewn the Methods of varying Enquiries, both according | 
to the different Reaſons for which they are undertaken, and the diffe- 
rent Natures of the Things upon which they turn. Where, dropping 
the Conſideration of final Cauſes, which have entirely perverted natu- 
ral Philoſophy ; the Method of varying, turning, and tabling Enquiries 
tis ſhewn; for inveſtigating the Forms, or true peculiar diſcriminating 
Natures and Properties of” Things : which, till now, was ever look'd 
upon as a deſperate and hopeleſs Attempt ; as well it might, whilſt 
none but logical Arguments, and caſual Reaſonings, were employ d 
about it. | | 
The Den of the Contraction of Enquiries, is to ſhew the ſhorteſt 
Ways of coming at the Things ſought for, by cutting acroſs the winding 
Roads that lead to them indirectly. And here Things are ſhewn to 
have two Prerogatives, or extraordinary Natures, greatly conducing 
to the Abridgment of Enquiries; viz. one which fits them to be pro- 
duced as Inſtances; and another a being propoſed as Subjects of 
Enquiry. It is here ſhewn, therefore, what are the Inſtances, Obſer- 
vations, and Experiments, that have a prerogative Light ; or excel 
others in bringing Enquiries to an Iſſue; ſo that a few of them may 
ſerve inſtead of a larger Number, and thus prevent the Labour of an 
extraordinary Search, and ſwelling the Bulk of the Hiſtory. In the 
laſt Place tis ſhewn, what thoſe Enquiries are which ought to lead 
the Way in the Buſineſs of Interpreting Nature; as having a Tendency 
and Diſpoſition to give Light to all the reſt, either on Account of 
their extraordinary Certainty, their univerſal Nature, or their Uſe- 
fulneſs, and Neceſſity, to mechanic Arts, Inventions, and new Diſcove- 
ries. And thus the Whole is cloſed with pointing out and directing 
to Leading Experiments, and Leading Enquiries, for à full Inter- 
pretation and Underſtanding of all Nature; and the Production of all 
neceſſary Works and Effects. A We 


Thais is the general Scheme of the Novum Organum ; in the Ex- 

ecution whereof, the Author ſeems to have proceeded upon the Strength 

and Direction of the following Aphoriſms, laid down by himſelf, con- 
cerning the Qualifications of a juſt Interpreter of Nature. 


Uu2 APHORISMS 


332 PREFACT 


ArhoklIsMs for a juſt INTERPRETATION 
of NATURE. 


| APHORISM I. 
A S Man is but the Servant and Interpreter of Nature, he can 
Work and underſtand no farther, than he ſhall, either in Action 
or Contemplation a, ob/erve of the Proceedings of Nature; to whoſe 
Laus be remains ſubjet?. | 


— — — 
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ApHORISM II. : 


The Limits, therefore, of the human Power and Knowledge, lie 
in the Qualifications wherewith Man is by Nature endow'd, for 
acting and perceiving ; and again in the State of Things preſented 
to him: and beyond theſe Limits his Inſtruments and Abilities can | 
never reach. | | | 

| ArnoRism III. 

Mens Qualifications and Endowments, tho of themſeFves but ſlender, 
and unequal to the Work ; yet, when properly and regularly uſed and 
applied, are capable of bringing ſuch Things before the Fudgment, 
and into Practice, as lie extremely remote from the ordinary Senſe 
and Action; and again of conquering greater Difficulties in Works 
and Obſcurities in Science, than any one at preſent knows ſo much 
ws to wiſh for b. 
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APHORISM IV. 

As Truth is but one fimple Thing ; ſo likewiſe is the Interpreta- 
tion of Nature: but the Senſes are fallacious, the Mind unſtable, 
and the Cauſe preſſing ; yet the Buſineſs of Interpretation is rather 
wncommon than 2 | 


| APHORISM V. 
He who is not prattisd in doubting, but forward in aſſerting and 
laying down fuch Principles as he takes to be approved, granted, and 
manifeſt; and according to the eftabliſÞ'd Truth thereof, receives or 

| | rejects 

x. In what we vulgarly call Theory and Practice. 


We have many Inſtances hereof in Mathematicks, Mechanicks, Aſtronomy, Op- 
ticks, Acouſticks, Chemiſtry, and particularly in the modern Mathematical Philoſophy. 


PREFAGE. „ 
rejects every thing, as ſquaring with, or proving contrary to them 3 , 
is only fitted to mix and confound Things with Words, Reaſon with 
Madneſs, and the World with Fable and Fiction; but not to inter- 


pret the Works of Nature. 


Ar HORITSM VI. | 
He who does not blend together, and bring into a Maſs, all the 
vulgar Diſtinctions of Things, and their Names b, cannot perceive the 
Unity of Nature, nor obſerve the true Lines of Things ; and, of courſe, 


cannot interpret. | 
APHoORISM VII. 


F He ah has not in the firſt Place, and above every thing elſe, 
6 | throughly examined the Motions of the human Mind; and with the 
utmoſt Accuracy noted, and made a kind of Map of the Paths of 
Science, and the Seats of Error therein, will find all Things under a 
Mask, or as it were enchanted; and unleſs he breaks the Charm, 


can never interpret c. 


9 


APHORISM VIII. 


He who only is versd in diſcovering the Cauſes of obvious and 
compounded Things, ſuch as Flame, Dreams, Fevers, &c. but has no 


recourſe to ſimple Natures ; and firſt to thoſe that are ſuch in popular 


Eſteem; then to thoſe which are artificially reduced, and as it were 
ſublim'd to a truer Simplicity; may perhaps, if he otherwiſe errs not, 
make ſome tolerable Additions (bordering upon Diſcoveries) to the Things 
already known : but will have no Succeſs in conquering the inveterate 


and general Prejudices of the Age; and cannot be cal d an Interpreter d. 
APHORISM 


2 Ts not this the Manner wherein Philoſophers generally proceed? 
d Vix. He who does not obliterate, or as it were annihilate, in his Mind the vulgar 
7 Notions and Terms, which are ſeldom juſt, preciſe and adequate, cannot perceive the 
a Harmony and Conſent of Things; nor obſerve their true Differences, or Lines of Sepa- 
1 K after the Manner that one Country is diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from another 
3 in Maps. | 
a He who does not underſtand Mens Prejudices, Opinions, Kinds and Degrees of 
= | Knowledge, Errors, &c. can never remove, alter, improve, or redreſs them; and un- 
leſs he finds a Way of entering and convincing the Mind of its Errors, falſe Notions, — 
Superſtitions, and Deluſions, he can never greatly improve and increaſe the Maſs of 
ſound and ſerviceable Knowledge. | | 
The modern Improvements in the Subject of Light, may illuſtrate this Aphoriſm : 
For till Light was analyſed, or reſolved, from its naturally compounded State, into ſimpler 
Parts, or Rays of different Colours; no very great Diſcovery was made therein. So 
that Sir [aac Newton, in this reſpect, may be call'd the Interpreter; and be ſaid s have 
conquer'd the Prejudices that formerly prevail'd about the Doctrine of Light. | 
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PREFACE 


APHORISM IX. | 
He who would come duly prepared,. and fitted, to the Buſmeſs of 


Interpretation, muſt neither be a Follower of Novelty, Cuſtom, nor 
Antiquity ; nor indulge himſelf a Liberty of contradicting ; nor ſervilely 
follow Authority. He muſt neither be haſty in affirming, nor looſe and 
ſceptical in doubting ; but raiſe up Particulars to the Places aſſign d 
them by their Degree of Evidence and Proof. His Hope muſt encou- 
rage him to labour, and not to reſt; he muſt not judge of Things by 
their uncommon Nature, their Dijiculty, or their high Character; but 
by their juſt Weight and Uſe. He muſt, in his own Particular, carry 
on his View with Concealment a; and yet have a due Regard for Poſte- 
rity. He muſt prudently obſerve the firſt Entrance of Errors into 
Truths, and of Truths into Errors ; without deſpiſing or admiring any 
thing. He muſt underſtand his own Talents and Abilities, or the 
Advantages of his own Nature. He muſt comply with the Nature 
of others. He muſt, as with one Eye, ſurvey the Natures of Things, 
and have the other turn'd towards human Uſes d. He muſt di- 


ftinly underſtand the mix d Nature of Words; which is extremely 


capable both of prejudicing and aſſiſting. He muſt lay it down to 
himſelf, that % 22 of revert 2 Ss up, 257 improve, along 
with Diſcoveries themſelves. He muſt not be vain either in delivering 
or concealing the Knowledge he has acquired; but ingenuous and pru- 
dent; and communicate his Inventions without Pride or Ill nature: and 
this in a ſtrong and lively Manner, well defended againſt the Injuries 
of Time, and fit for the Propagation of Knowledge, without occafioning 
Errors; and, which is the principal Thing of all, it muſt be ſuch 
as may ſelect and chuſe for itſelf a prepared and ſuitable Reader c. 


APHORISM X. 


The Interpreter thus qualified, ſhould proceed in this Manner. He 
muſt firſt confider the State of Mankind; next remove the Obſtacles 
in the Way of his Interpretation; and then, coming directly to the 
Work, prepare a Hiſtory and regular Setts of Tables of Invention; 


ſhew 


* The Author explains the Meaning hereof, ſo far as he thought neceſſary, under 
Part I. S-&. VII. of the following Piece. 


* Viz. The Uſes of Life, and the Service of Mankind in general. | 
© If the Reader, therefore, ſhould be ſhocked, diſguſted, or unentertained with the 
following Piece, he may pleaſe to examine himſelf, Whether he be of the Number of 
thoſe for whom it was deſign'd. | | 
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PREFASCSE : 

ſhew the Uſes thereof, their Relations, Dependencies, and Subſerviency 
fo each other. He muſt repreſent how little real and ſerviceable Know- 
ledge Mankind is poſſeſs d F; and how all juſt Enquiry into Nature has 
been neglected. He muſt uſe Choice and Fudgment in fingling out and 
giving the firſt Place to ſuch Subjects of Enquiry, as are moſt funda- 


mental or important ; that is, ſuch as have a principal Tendency to the 


Diſcovery of other Things, or elſe to ſupply the Neceſſities of Life. He 
muſt likewiſe obſerve the Preheminency of Inſtances ; which is a Thing 
that greatly conduces to ſhorten the Work. And when thus provided, he 
muſt again renew his Enquiries, draw out freſh Tables, and now, with 
a greater Ripeneſs of Knowledge, more ſucceſsfully enter upon, and per- 
feet the Buſineſi of Interpretation: which will thus become eaſy, and 
follow, as it were, ſpontaneouſly ; ſo as in a manner to be ſeaſonably an- 
ticipated by the Mind. And when he has done this, he will directly ſee 
and enumerate, in a pure and native Light, the true, eternal, and moſt 
fimple Motions of Nature; from the regular and exact Progreſs whereof 
proceeds all that infinite Variety of the Univerſe. In the mean time, he 
muſt not, from the very Beginning of the Work, omit, with Aſiduity, 
to obſerve and ſet down, many new and unknown Things, for the Ser- 
vice of Mankind ; as it were in the Way of Intereſt, till they receive 
the Principal, And afterwards, being wholly intent upon the Diſco- 
very of human Uſes a, and the State of Things then preſent, he will 
regulate and diſpoſe all in a different Manner for Practice; aſſigning 
to the moſt ſecret and_ hidden Natures Þ, others that are explanatory 


thereof; and ſuch as are ſuperinducing to thoſe that are moſt ab- 


ſent e. And thus at length he will, like another Nature, form ſuch 
general Axioms of all Knowledge, Works, and Effects, as ſhall rarely 
err; and if they ſhould, theſe Errors will appear but as Monſters in 
Nature, and yet leave the Art, by which they were found, unviolated 
in its Prerogative, 1 
In this aphoriſtical Manner, the Author proceeds tbr the Whole 
of the following Piece; which is no more than a continued String 
of Aphoriſms ; or ſummary Expreſſions of pure Matter of Science, in 
fimple 
„See above, Aph. IX. | 
d Properties ſuppoſe. 
© Viz. Be enabled to give the Properties of one Body to another ; or introduce Pro- 
perties where they were not: As, to give an incombuſtible Property to Wood; Inflam- 
mability to Water; Tranſparency to Metals; Malleability to Glaſs ; the Colour and 


Gravity of Gold to Silver, &c, which are at preſent eſteem'd Things either impoſſible 
or impracticable, | | : 
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366 PREFACE. 
| fumple Language, without foreign Ornament; and upon the footing f 


competent Experience and Obſervation. Hence aphoriſtical Writings 
are rich and pregnant Things, capable of being unfolded, explained, 
illuſtrated, and deduced into great Variety. Yet an Aphoriſm di 
fers from an Axiom; as a true and perfect Axiom is incapable of 
farther Improvement; but an Aphoriſm ftill improvable : So that 
Aphoriſms are a kind of imperfect Axioms, that ought to point ahd 
lead up to the perfect. And as Aphoriſms thus approach to Axioms ; 
we ſhould not deſpair of raiſing an Axiomatical Philoſophy po. 
. the Strength of the following Seti. 


INT RO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


the Succeſs, not only to enforce a Belief, but to 
ſtop farther Enquiry. Others, whether from an 
Averſion to the ancient Sophiſts, Inſtability of Mind, 
or too large a Meaſure of Knowledge, aſſert, that 
nothing is knowable, and produce no deſpicable 
Reaſons for their Opinion; tho' they do not de- 
rive it from its true Principles: and being carried away with Zeal and 
Affectation, they have exceeded all Bounds. The ancient Greeks, whoſe 
Writings are loſt, wiſely held a middle Way, between the Arrogance of 
the former, and the Deſpondency of the latter: and tho? they were fre- 
quently complaining of the Difficulty of Enquiries, and the Darkneſs 
wherein Things are wrapp'd; yet they kept on their Courſe, tho“ they 
champ'd the Bit; without loſing Sight of Nature; as if reſolved not to 
diſpute, but to try whether any thing were knowable *. Yet even theſe, 
uſing only the Effort of the naked Underſtanding, did not apply the 
Rule; but placed all Things in Subtlety of Thought, and Fluctuation 
of the Mind. | | | | | 


HEY who confidently or magiſterially pronounce $:a:e of :5e 
of Nature, as of a Thing already diſcover'd, have ancient Phi- 
highly injured Philoſophy and the Sciences; and had bie. 


2. The Thing we propoſe, is to ſettle the Degrees of Certainty; to Deen of the 
guard the Senſe by a kind of Reduction“; generally to reject that Work Work. 


of the Mind which is conſequent to Senſe 3 and to open and prepare a 
new and certain Way for the Mind, from the immediate Perceptions of 
the Senſes. And thus much was, doubtleſs, intended by thoſe who have 
fo highly magnified the Art of Logic: which plainly ſhews they ſought 
for ſome A ſſiſtances to the Underſtanding ;z and held the natural Procedure, 
and ſpontaneons Motion of the Mind ſuſpect. But this Remedy came 
too late, after the Mind was poſſeſſed, and polluted by Cuſtoms, Le- 


a See hereafter, Sed. IV. | 7 | 
d Yiz. By contriving Ways of ſubmitting Things, in a proper manner, to the Senſes ; that 
a true Judgment may be formed of them, when thus again brought under View. 5 


Vol. I. * Qures, 


Interſeres not 
with the An- 


cients. 


to the Ancients; the Caſe changes, and all Party and Conteſt drops. 


INTRODUCTION. 


_ Etures, and Doctrines; and filled with vain Idols ©, or falſe Notions. Whence 


this Superinduction of Logic, far from correcting what was amiſs, ra- 
ther fix*d the Errors of the Mind, than open'd a Way to Truth. The 
only Remedy left is, therefore, to begin the whole Work of the Mind 
anew 3 and, from the very firſt, never leave it to itſelf; but keep it un- 
der perpetual Regulation, as if the Buſineſs were perform'd by a Ma- 
chine . And indeed, if Men had ſet about mechanical Works, with their 
bare Hands, unaſſiſted with Inſtruments ; as they have ventured to fer 
about intellectual Works, almoſt with the naked Powers of the Mind; 
they would have found themſelves able to have effected very little, even 
thoꝰ they combined their Forces. If ſome large Obeliſk were to be raiſed ; 
would it not ſeem a kind of Madneſs, for Men to ſet about it with their 
naked Hands? And would it not be greater Madneſs ſtill to increaſe the 
Number of ſuch naked Labourers, in Confidence of effecting the Thing? 
And were it not a farther Step in Lunacy, to pick out the weaker bo- 
died, and uſe only the robuſt and ſtrong ; as if that would certainly do? 
But if, not content with this, recourſe ſhould be had to anointing the 
Limbs, according to the Art of the ancient Wreſtlers ; and then all be- 
gin afreſh ; would not this be raving, with Reaſon? Yet this 1s but like 
the wild and fruitleſs Procedure of Mankind in Intellectuals; whilſt they 
expect great Things from Multitude and Conſent ; or the Excellence and 
Penetration. of Capacity ; or ſtrengthen, as it were, the Sinews of the 
Mind with Logic. And yet, for all this abſurd Buſtle and Struggle, 
Men ſtill continue to work with their naked Underſtandings. At the 


{fame time, it is evident, that in every great Work, which the Hand of 


Man performs, the Strength of each Perſon cannot be increaſed ; nor that 
of all be made to act at once, without the Uſe of Inſtruments and 
Machines ©. | | | 

3. Upon the whole, Men are here to be reminded of two Things ; 
(I.) That it fortunately happens, to prevent all Controverſy and Ela- 
tion of Mind, that the Ancients will remain undiſturb'd in the Honour 
and Reverence due to them ; whilſt we purſue our own Deſign, and reap 
the Fruits of our Moderation. For if we ſhould pretend to produce any 
thing better than the Ancients, yet proceed in the ſame Way as they 
did; we could, by no Art of Words, prevent ſome apparent Rivalſhip 
in Capacity, or Ability: and however allowable this might be, as it is 
a Liberty they took before us; yet we ſhould know the Inequality of our 
own Strength, and not ſtand the Compariſon. But now, as we go upon 
opening a quite new Way for the Underſtanding, untried and unknown 


(2.) 


© See hereafter, Se. II. Aob. 37. | 

4 Hence we may learn the Reaſon of the Tit'e, Num Organum ; tho' doubtleſs the Au- 
thor alſo intended ſome Alluſion to the Organon, or Logick of Ariſtoile. | 

The Foundation of the Novum Organum ſeems laid in this Paragraph; ſo that if this be not 
found juſt, the Superſtructure mult fall of courſe. | 
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(2.) That we are no . bent upon diſturbing the preſent Philoſophy, 
or any other that is, or ſhall appear, more perfect: the common Syſtem, 
and others of the ſame Kind, may continue, for us, to cheriſh Diſputes, 
embelliſh Speeches, c. the Philoſophy we would introduce, will be of little 


Service in ſuch Caſes: nor is ours very obvious, and to be taken at once; 


nor tempting to the Underſtanding; nor ſuited to vulgar Capacities; but 
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ſolely reſts upon its Utility and Effects. Let there be, therefore, by joint Philo/epher: 


Conſent, two Fountains, or Diſpenſations, of Doctrine; and two Tribes of 
Philoſophers, by no means Enemies or Strangers, but Confederates and mutual 
Auxiliaries to each other : and let there be one Method of cultivating, and 
another of diſcovering the Sciences. And to thoſe who find the former more 
agreeable, for the ſake of Diſpatch, or upon civil Accounts, or becauſe the 
other Courſe is leſs ſuited to their Capacities, (as muſt needs be the Caſe 
with far the greater Number;) we wiſh Succeſs in their Procedure; and 
they may obtain their Ends. But if any one has it at heart, not only to 
receive the Things hitherto diſcover*d, but to advance ſtill farther ; and not 
to conquer an Adverſary by Diſputation, bur to conquer Nature by Works 
not neatly to raiſe probable Conjectures, but to know Things of a certainty, 
and demonſtratively z let him, as a true Son of the Sciences, join Iſſue with us, 
if he pleaſes: that, leaving the Entrance of Nature, which infinite Num- 
bers have trod, we may, at length, paſs into her inner Courts. To make 
our ſelves ſtill more intelligible, we ſhall give Names to theſe two Me- 
thods of Procedure; and familiarly call the firſt the Anticipation of the 
Mind; and the other the Interpretation of Nature. 

4. And now, we have only this Requeſt to make; that as we have 


beſtowed much Thought and Care *,- not only that what we offer ſhould j- 


be true; but alſo, as much as is poſſible, that it ſhould. be acceſſible to 
the human Mind, tho' ſtrangely beſet and prepoſſeſſed; we entreat it, as 
a Piece of Juſtice at the Hands of Mankind, if they would judge of any 
thing we deliver, either from their own Senſe, the Cloud of Authorities, 
or the Forms of Demonſtration, which now prevail, as ſo many judicial 
Laws; that they do it not on the ſudden, and without Attention; but 
| firſt maſter the Subject; by degrees make Trial of the Way we chalk 
out; and accuſtom themſelves to that Subtilty of Things, which is im- 
printed in Experience; and, laftly, that by due and ſeaſonable Perſe- 


f Notwithſtanding this Diſtinction, the Author has been ſuſpected to oppoſe the Ancients : 
tho' his Deſign every where is to make uſe of all the Aſſiſtance they afford, fit for the Purpoſe ; 
and to advance the Whole of * to a greater Perfection. But how few Helps and Ma- 
terials, for this Purpoſe, are derivable from the Ancients, is another Confideration. See 

Supplem. X. and hereafter Sec. IV. See alſo hereafter, Apb. 31, Ee. 

The Author wrote the following Piece twelve Times over, with his own Hand; making 
It a Rule to reviſe, correct, and alter it once a Year, till he brought it to the preſent degree of 
Perfection. And whoever deſires to ſee how far it was, by this means, improved, may com 

it with the Cogitata & Viſa, publiſhed by Gruter; which was the rough Draught of the firit 
Book only, of the Novur Organum ; and sketched out, at leaſt thirteen, if not many more, Years 
before the Publication of this Piece: for Sir The. Bodley, in the Year 1607, complains of the 
Author for having kept it ſo long in his Coffer. 
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General Ar HoORISMS for interpreting © 
NATURE; and extending the Empire 
of Man, over the Creation. 


Ap HORIS M I. 
=-1 JA N, who is. the Servant and. Interpreter of 8 can Man's Power, 
a. < / 9 act and underſtand no farther than he has, either in ben limited. 
Operation, or in Contemplation, obſerved of _ Lt 
I thod and Order of Nature *. 


APHORISM II. 


2. Neither the Hand without Inſtruments, - nor the unaſſiſted Under- Man requires. 
Randing: can do much; they both require Helps, to fit them for Buſi - /»/frements. 
neſs: and as r of the Hand, either ſerve to excite Motion, or 
direct it; ſo the Inſtru 0 of the Mind, either ſuggeſt to, or guard and 
pre che Underſtandi 


Arnonien 


Human Knowledge is acquired by! Ob/ervation; and Experience; 3 converſing with whe 
Things about us, thro' the ee of the Senſes, and ſubſequent Neter exion: therefore, the 
more we obſerve and try; the more we learn and are enabled to perform. And thus Knowledge 
and Power go hand in hand : ſo that the way to increaſe in Power, is to increaſe in Know 
The Europeans exceed the favage Indians in Power, by having a ITS Knowledge of Aris, 
Armi, c. See Apb. 3. 

> This Aphoriſm in another Place i is turn'd thus. “ The naked and 2no/Ffe# Hand, how- 
«« ever ſtrong and true, is adapted only to the Performance of a ſew eaſy Works; but when 
«« affiſted by Inſtruments, becomes able to perform abundance more; and of mach ter dif- 
«« ficulty : and the Caſe is exactly the ſame with the Mind.” The Whole will Ea 
. and illuſtrated hw what eh mentors See: va RAY $. 2 and 
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| ArnonrrIgn III. 
3. The Knowledge and Power of Man are coincident : for whilſt igno- 


Einowleage co rant of Cauſes, he can produce no Effects,: Nor is Nature to be con- 


inc ide. 


Arts and Sci- 


ences imper- 


feet. 


quer'd but by Submiffion © And that which in Speculation ſtands for the 
Cauſe; is what in Practice ſtands for the Rule. | 


APHORISM V. 


4. In Works, Man can do no more than put natural Bodies together, 
and take them aſunder: all the reſt is perform'd by the internal Ope- 
rations of Nature. 9 1 


f + 
F + 
3 


APHORISM V. 
5. The Mechanic, the Mathematician, the Phyſician, the Chemiſt, and the 
natural Magician, are concern'd in the Works of Nature; but, all of 
dem, at ptcſenr, ſyperfcialy, and to little purpeſe Mo 
Avnrenien VI. 
6. *Tis Madneſs, and a Contradiction, to expect that Things which were 


never yet perform'd, ſhould be effected, except by Means hitherto untried. 


Ar HORI M VII. 


23 


© 
* 


7. The Productions of the Mind and Hand, ſeem exceedingly numerous 
in Books and Works; yet all this Variety ariſes from the particular ſub- 
tilizing 


< Fiz; By condeſcending to enquire into, and obſerve her Methods of working 3 as a Ser- 


vant Who would learn of his Maſter. For no Power of Man can polbbly break the Chain of 


nattral — ; fo that the only Method whereby Men can rule Nature, muſt depend upon 
4 Thi 4 otherwiſe expreſſed by the Author in another Place; thus. The h- 


has this for its O4je#; to impoſe or introduce any Nature upon a given Baſis of 
Matter, within the Condition of Poſſibility; and the O4je# of the human Knowledge is the 
® Diſcovery of the Cauſes of an Effect aflign'd, in any Subject. And theſe are two coincident 
« Intentions : for what in Contemplation is aflign'd as the Cauſe, is in Operation the Means: 


ef prod the Effest.“ And again, thus. There is, in Fact, no difference betwixt 
. wa/ and pr Propejitianc thus to aſſert that Light belongs not to the Nature 


% of Heat; is the ſame as to aſſert, that in the Production of Heat there is no neceffity for 
<< the producing: of Light! This Matter alio will be fully illuſtrated hereafter; the' it 
indeed ſel evident upon a little Attention er e 265 bod n 
This Aphoriſm is more fully deliver'd in another Place; thus. The Knowledge of 
<<. which Mankind are hitherto poſſeſſed, does not reach to Certainty; and the Production of 
«4 great; ffects. /Phyficiani ptonownce many Diſcafes incurable ; and frequently miſtake and 
il in ce Cure of the roſt:-the: Alchemiſt never relinquiſhes his Hopes: the Works of the 
0 Magitian are uuſtable, and of little Advantage: the mechanic Arts derive no great 
Light from * and but languidly proſecute Experiments in low and trivial Sub- 
8 3 {© that the Diſcoveries at preſent in uſe are extremely crude, and far from perfect. 


4 


. 
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tilizing upon, and applying, a few known Things; and not from any 


Number of Axtoms *. 
ArnoRIisM VIII. 1 
8. Nay, the Works hitherto diſcover'd, are owing rather to Accident 
and Trial, than the Sciences; which, as they now ſtand, are nothing but 
Compilements of Things found out before; and not Methods of Enquiry, 
or Plans of new Works. 


APHORISM IX. 


9. The Root of all the Miſchief in the Sciences, is this; that fal/ly 
magnifying and admiring the Powers of the Mind, we ſeek not its real Helps. 


APHORISM X. 


10. The Subtilty of Nature, far exceeds the Subtilty of the Senſe and 
Underſtanding ; ſo that the ſublime Meditations, Speculations, and Rea- 


ſenings of Men, are but a kind of Madneſs ; if a fit Perſon were to ob- 


ſerve them 5. 
APHORISM XI. 


11. As the Sciences now in being, are uſeleſs in the Diſcovery of Works; TLagic. 
ſo is the preſent Logic in the Diſcovery of the Sciences 


Ar HORIS M XII. 


12. The common Logic is better fitted to fix and eſtabliſh Errors, which 
are founded in vulgar Notions, than for ſearching after Truth; ſo as to 
be more prejudicial than uſeful *. | | 


; APHORISM XIII. 
13. Syllogiſm is not applied to the Principles of the Sciences; and tis $y/logi/m. 
in vain applied to intermediate Axioms * ; as being unequal to the Sub- 


f Thus the numerous Books wrote upon Religions, Laws, Morality, &c. may be reduced 
back to a few Particulars, which gave them Origin ; and the Arts of Glaſs, Medicine, the modern 
Art of. War, Sc. to the caſual Obſervation of Aſhes melted by Heat, the accidental Diſcov 
of Simples, Gun-powder, &c. whereas had all theſe proceeded from the Light of 4xioms ; 
they would have proved much more perfe&, ſerviceable, and advantagious: But the Axioms 
are wanting for this Purpoſe. 

? This Aphoriſm deſerves Attention. Certainly, upon examining, every Man may find his 
common Notions of Things very inadequate; or far from correſponding even with thoſe he 
gains byconverſing more familiarly and intimately with Nature. And yet, after a Life ſpent 
upon any eros Enquiry, in the common Method, there ſtill uſually remains ſome Subtilty 
of Nature behind, which we cannot catch; and are apt, perhaps very extravagantly, to gueſs at. 
And if this be the Caſe in ſenſible and material Things; what muſt our general Theories 
and Syſtems be ? OO 

This ſeems to have been fully ſhewn in the de Augmentis Scientiarum. 

This Matter has alſo been diſcuſſed in the 4e Augmentis Scientiarum. 

* See below, Apb. 19. 
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| Notions not 
Safely truſted. 


ArnonrisMs for interpreting NaruRkB. Part J. 
tilty of Nature: and therefore catches the Aſſent; but lets Things them- 
ſelves ſlip through '. | 

1 ASnari AV. : 
14. Syllogiſm conſiſts of Propoſitions, Propoſitions of Words, and Words 
are the Signs of Notions ;, therefore, if our Notions, the Baſis of all, are 


confuſed, and over haſtily taken from Things ; nothing that is built upon 
them can be firm: whence our only Hope reſts upon genuine Induction *. 


ArnoRIismM XV. 


15. Ne Notion can be ſafely truſted, either in Logics or Phyſics; not 


even thoſe of Subſtances, Qualities, Actions, Paſſions, and Exiſtence ; much 
leſs thoſe of Gravity, Levity, Denſity, Tenuity, Moiſture, Dryneſs, Generation, 
Corruplion, Attractian, Auoidance, Element, Matter, Form, &c. but all are 


| phantaſtical, and ul defined as 


APpHORISM XVI. 


16. The Notions of the lower Species, as of a Man, a Dog, a Dove; and the 
immediate Apprehenfions of Senſe , as Heat, Cold, White, Black, &c. do not 
greatly deceive us; tho' theſe alfa are ſometimes greatly confounded by the 
om in of Matter, and the putting of Things together. And for all 
the reſt, which Mankind have hitherto employ'd, they are miſtaken ; or 
not duly abſtracted, and raiſed, from Things“. | 


APHORI $M XVII. 

17. Nor is there leſs Licentiouſneſs, or fewer Miſtakes, in the rai/ing 
of Axioms, than in the forming of Notions ; and this even in Principles 
themſelves, which depend upon the vulgar Jaduction *: much more in the 
inferior Axioms, and Propoſitions, deduced by Syllogiſm. | 

: APHORISM 


1 See the next Aphoriſm. | > | 
=- Viz. A competent Catalogue of In/tances, on both Sides of the Queſtion; ſo that when 


all the Exceptions are properly made, a ſound, or at leaſt a ſerviceable, Portion of Truth may 


be left, as an Axiom, behind. See Apb. 105, 106. 

» Mr. Locte's Chapter of Idea s, in his Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, is a kind of Com- 
ment upon this Aphoriſm. | : t | 

„ Now commonly called Senſations. ; 

See Mr. Locke's Eſſay upon Human. Underſtanding. 

4 The vulgar Induction, to explain it in a familiar manner, is that Method of arguing which 
Men uſe, when they ſay, III give you. an Inſtance; and then produce a Caſe, or ſeveral Caſes, 
wherein their Propoſition holds. And in the fame manner, the common Log ical Induction pro- 
ceeds upon an Enumeration of particular Inſtances, or Examples; but without a due Regard 
to thoſe that may be produced on the contrary, or 2 Side : ſo that this Indu ction is ab- 
ſolutely unſafe and trifling ; as being liable to be ſet aſide by the contradictory Inſtances, when- 
ever they ſhall appear. And this we ſee frequently happens, both in Diſcourſe and Writing. 
What the Author's Method of Induction is, may appear from the Note upon Apb. 14. above; 
but more fully hereafter, pb. 105, 106. and in the Second Part of this Piece. i 

1 ö | 


' AS 


2 = : * 
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APHoORISM XVIII. 


18. All hitherto diſcover'd in the Sciences, falls nearly under vulgar 
Notions : but to proceed farther into Nature, *tis requiſite that both 
Notions and Axioms be form'd from Things, in a ſurer and more guarded 
Manner ; and that a better and more certain Way of working with the 
Underſtanding be introduced. | 


APHORISM XIX. 


19. There are two Ways of ſearching after, and diſcovering Truth: Two Ways of 
the one, from Senſe and Particulars, riſes directly to the moſt 9 ner 
Axioms ; and reſting upon theſe Principles, and their unſhaken Truth, 7 
finds out intermediate Axioms and this is the Method in uſe. But the 
other raiſes Axioms from Senſe and Particulars, by a continued gradual 
Aſcent; till at laſt it arrives at the moſt general Axioms: which is the 


true Way; but hitherto untried *. 


APHORISM XX, 


20. The Underſtanding, when left to itſelf, takes the firſt of theſe Ways; Tz. 484i of 
and prepares it in logical Order: for the Mind delights in ſpringing #5 ana/#/ed 
up to the moſt general Axioms; that it may find reſt, But after a ©#4-rfanc- 
ſhort Stay here, it diſdains Experience: and theſe Miſchiefs are at length 
increaſed by Logic, for the Oſtentation of Diſpute *. 


APHORISM XXI. 


21. The Underſtanding being left to itſelf, in a ſober, patient, and It A#ion in 
ſedate Genius; and eſpecially if unprejudiced by any former Doctrine; © /#er Genizs. 
will make ſome Attempt in the ſecond or right Way; but to little Ad- 
vantage: for unleſs regulated and aſſiſted, the Underſtanding is here very 
unequal, and abſolutely unfit to conquer the Obſcurity of Things. 


APHoORISM XXII. 


22. Both theſe Ways begin with Senſe and Particulars; and end in 2, ,;7:r 
the moſt general Principles: but they otherwiſe differ immenſely. The gf tbe two 
one lightly paſſes over Experience and Particulars z which the other Fay: , d 
duly and orderly dwells on: the former conſtitutes certain abſtract and 277g. 


And upon this Way it is that the Author reſts his greateſt Hopes of improving Philoſophy 
and the Sciences. See hereafter, Apb. 105. 

There is ſcarce a more pernicious Thing to Philoſophy, than the common Practice of diſ- 
puting with Heat, and a haſty turbulent Uſe of Syllogilin. Theſe kind of captious and ſophi- 
ſtical Conteſts are as the Fevers of the Reaſon. 8 


Yy 2 | uſeleſs 
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uſeleſs Generals from the Beginning ; but the latter riſes gradually to 
ſuch as Nature really acknowledges *. 


| ApfORISM XXIII. 
Falſe Images 23. There is a wide Difference betwixt the Idols of the human Mind, and 
of the Mind. the Ideas of the divine Mind : that is, betwixt certain vain Conceits, and 
the real Characters and Impreſſions ſtamp*d upon the Creatures, as they 
are found *. ie | | 
: APHORISM XXIV. 


Axioms raiſed 24. * Tis impoſſible that Axioms, raiſed by Argumentation, ſhould be 

by Arguments uſeful in diſcovering new Works; becauſe the Subtilty of Nature vaſtly 

uſeleſs in exceeds the Subrilty of Argument“: But Axioms, duly and methodi- 

Works. cally drawn from Particulars, will again eaſily point out new Particu- 
lars; and ſo render the Sciences active *. 


APHORISM XXV. 


The common 25. The Axioms in uſe, being derived from ſlender Experience, and a 

Axioms, how few obvious Particulars, are generally applied in a correſponding manner : 

Herm d. No wonder, therefore, they lead us not to new Particulars. And if any 
Inſtance unobſerved before happens to turn up; the Axiom is preſerved, 
by ſome trifling diſtinction, where it ought rather to be corrected ?. 


Ard eiii XXVI. 


The Anticita- 26. The natural human Reaſoning, we, for the Sake of Clearneſs, 


tion, In- e 2 F 
3 call the Anticipation of Nature ; as being a raſh and haſty Thing“: and 


Nature, what. the Reaſon duly exerciſed upon Objects, we call the Interpretation of Nature. 


| APHORISM XXVII. ; 
The Force of 27. This Anticipation has Force enough to procure Conſent * ; for if all 


Anticipation. Mankind were mad, in one and the fame manner, they might ſtill agree 


among themſelves. 
APHORISM 


© That is, ſuch as Men ma fafely proceed upon, in producing Effects: for being drawn 
from Nature, they readily find the Way to Nature again; and in this Senſe are acknowledged 


by her, as her own. | | | 

u See above, 4ph. 10. Aſtronomers diſtinguiſh betwixt the real and apparent Motions of 
the Heavens; the one being reſpective to Man, and the other to the Truth; or ſuppoſing an 
Obſerver ſeated in the Centre of the Syſtem. This may, perhaps, illuſtrate the preſent 
Aphoriſm. | 

To depend upon Argumentation, or the common Method of Reaſoning, in Phyfical En- 
quiries, is eee only with Words and Thoughts, where manual Operations, and Experi- 
ments are required. | ; 
ede, b. 22. --.* 0. . . 

y Has not this been generally the Caſe, from the Time of Ariſtotle to the preſent ? 

2 See above, Aph. 20. See alſo Introduction, \. 3. - 

Is it not alſo the chief Spring of human Actions? 
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Armorial KAVEL. 


28, Anticipations, alſo, have a much greater Power to entrap the Aſſent, 
than Interpretations ; becauſe, being collected from .a few familiar Par- 
ticulars, they immediately ſtrike the Mind; and fill the Imagination: 
whereas Interpretations, being ſeparately collected from very various and 
very diſtant Things, cannot ſuddenly affect the Mind; whence, of neceſ- 
ſity, in difficult and paradoxical Matters, theſe Interpretations appear 
almoſt like MYVSTERIES of FAITH *. 


APHORISM XXIX. 


29. In the Sciences founded on Opinion and Decree, Anticipations and The proper Lie 
Logic are of great Service; where not Things, but the Aſſent is to be 23 
brought under Subjection *. | por" 
 APHORISM XXX. 


30. But tho' the Labours and Capacities of the Men in all Ages were Anticipation 
united and continued, they could make no conſiderable Progreſs in the e Service in 
Sciences, by Anticipation ; becauſe the radical Errors, in the firſt Conco- ** Sciences. 
ction of the Mind, are not to be cured by the Excellence of any ſuc- 
ceeding Talents and Remedies *. 


APHORISM XXXI. 


31. And *tis in vain to expect any great Advancement of the Sciences, The Sciences 
by ſuperinducing or engrafting new Inventions upon old: The Reſtoration nt greatly 
muſt be begun froin the very Foundation; unleſs Men chuſe to move con- e 


tinually in a Circle, without conſiderably advancing. _— y ed 4 


015 on ld. 


ArnoRIsM XXXII. 


32. All the ancient Authors will ſtill remain poſſeſſed of their Ho- 
nour; and unrival'd in their Genius and Ability: as we only point 
out a new Path, without cenſuring their Proceedings. 


APHORISM XXXII. 


33. No true Judgment can by Anticipation be form'd of this new Me- 7, 8 
thod of ours; nor of the Things it diſcovers: for they cannot, in Juſtice, be Ladertaling 
* | | tried vet to be judge 
ed of by An- 


> This Aphoriſm ſeems capital, or almoſt Axiomatical : tis made great uſe of hereafter ; and NON 
requires to be well remember'd. 


© See the de Augm. Scient. Sect. XVIII. See alſo the Fable of Orpheus, explained in t 
Sapientia Veterum, Sect. I. Fab. 3. 1 rpheus, explained in the 


Let this Aphoriſm be well conſider'd; and, if found juſt, remember'd. 


350 Arkhoklsus for interpreting NaTURE. Part], 
tried by the Method of Reaſoning at preſent uſed ; which is itſelf called 
in Queſtion *. 
APHORISM XXXIV. 
34. Nor is it an eaſy Matter to deliver, or explain, what we have to 


m their relation to the old 5, | | 


| | ArnoRrRISM XXXV. 
Confutations, 36. Confutations are of no Service, where Men differ about Principles, 


the End. They ſimply aſſert, that nothing is knowable ; and we ſay, 
that much cannot be known of Nature, in the common Way : but then 
they deſtroy the Authority of the Senſe and Underſtanding ; whereas we 
ſupply them both with Helps“. | 


© The common Talent has, however, been employ'd upon this Performance; and ſome 
other Parts of the /n/auration. There are remarkable Inſtances of it in Alexander Roſs, Dr. 
Stubbs, and certain French Authors. Sir Tho. Bodley's Letter to the Author, relating to the Co- 

tata & Viſa, is alſo a Thing of this Kind, that may well deſerve to be read, in order to 
keep the Mind from inclining too much to Novelty. Vol. I. Supplem. V. Sea. II. 

See hereafter, ph. 109. ' 

Vet are not moſt Confurations of this Kind? . 

The Things here intended, the Author e ane, to ſelect with Judgment; as they 
ſnhould appear moſt uſeful in themſelves ; fitteſt for raiſing of Axioms ; enriching the Under- 
ſtanding, c. and to range them in ſome proper Order, or in the Form of regular Tables; 
that the Mind might act to CH _ them, without Diſtraction or Confuſion. This 
he r figned in the Saale Intellefks : and his Hiftory of Life and Death, and Hi- 
fory of Winds, are capital Inſtances of the Kind. ; 
_ * be explained and illuſtrated, by a Variety of Examples, in the Second Part of 

Ork. 
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produce ; becauſe Things new in themſelves will till be underſtood. 


l | |; where of 1 Notions, and the Forms of Demonſtration : and our Deſire is not Vi- 
10 Service. citory; but only to find the Minds of Men prepared, and capable of re- 
Wit | APHORISM XXXVI. | 
161 The Courſe ob- 36. We have but one ſimple Way left us; and that is leading Man- 
Wl 17 ſerved by the kind to Particulars ; their Series, and their Orders: whilſt they prevail 
144, Author. upon themſelves to forſake their Notions for a Time; and begin an Ac- 
| [11 | | quaintance with Things *. | 
| [ Ap RHRORISOM XXXVII. 
If 37. Our Method has ſome Reſemblance with that of the Sceptics, at 
I! the Entrance ; but differs widely from it, and becomes oppoſite to it, in 
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Sect. II. The Deftrine of falſe NoTtrons, &c. 35L 


eee 


S N I 
Of the falſe Images, or Idols, of the 


|  ArnorIsM XXXVIII. 

I. HE Idols, and falſe Notions of the Mind, take ſach Root Jol, whar. 

therein, and ſo poſſeſs it, that Truth can hardly find Entrance: 

and even when it is enter'd, theſe will again riſe up, and grow trouble- 

ſome, in the rebuilding of the Sciences; unleſs Men guard. againſt them, 
with all poſſible Diligence *, | | | 


 APrnonism XXXIX. 


2. There are four Kinds of Idols that poſſeſs the Mind of Man. In Their Kinds. 
order to be the better underſtood, we will aſſign Names to them; 
and call the firſt Kind, Idols of the Tribe; the ſecond, Idols of the Den; 
the third, Idols of the Market; and the fourth, Idols of the Theatre. 


APHORISM XL. 


3. The raiſing of Notions and Axioms by legitimate Induttion ', is doubt- 
leſs the proper Remedy for removing and driving out the Idols of the 
Mind; yet the Indication of Idols“ is a thing of great Uſe : the Doctrine 
of them being to the Interpretation of Nature, what the Doctrine of the 
Confutation of Sophiſms is to the common Logic. | 


APHOR1SM XII. ; 


4. Idols of the Tribe have their Foundation in human Nature, and the , of the 
whole Tribe or Race of Mankind: for it is a falſe Aſſertion, — the Tribe, what. 


i The Author here ſeems to have made a happy Choice of the Word Jol; which 
diſtinguiſhes falſe Science from true: as erroneous Knowledge is a kind of Idolatry ; or a Wes. 
ſhip paid to falſe Gods, which is only due to the true One. 

* The Doctrine of Idols has been already open'd in the de Augment. Scientiar. Set. XIV. 

1 See above, 4ph 14. | 

® Yijz. The diſcovering or pointing of them out, 


j 


352 The Doctrine of falſe Notions: Part J. 
human Senſe is the Meaſure of Things; ſince all Perceptions, both of 
the Senſe and Mind, are with relation to Man, and not with relation to 
the Univerſe”. But the human Underſtanding is like an unequal Mirror 
to the Rays of Things; which, mixing its own Nature with the Na- 
tures of Things, diſtorts and perverts theme. 


AerHoRisM XIII. 


Tavis of the 5. Idols of the Den, are the Idols of every Man in particular®; for, be- 

Dan, what. ſides the general Aberrations of human Nature, we every one of us have 

our peculiar Den or Cavern; which refracts and corrupts the Light of 

Nature: either becauſe every Man has his reſpective Temper, Education, 

Acquaintance, Courſe of Reading, and Authorities : or becauſe of the 

Differences of Impreſſions, as they happen in a Mind prejudiced or pre- 

poſſeſſed ; or in one that is calm and equal, Sc. So that the human Spi- 

rit, according to its Diſpoſition in Individuals, is an uncertain, very 

diſorderly, and almoſt accidental thing. Whence Heraclitus well obſerves, 

that Men ſeek the Sciences in the leſſer Worlds; and not in the great or 
common one *, 


Ap f 0 K IS M XLIIIL 


Idols of the 6. There are alſo Idols that have their Riſe, as it were, from Com- 
Market, what. pact, and the Aſſociation of Mankind; which, on Account of the Com- 
merce and Dealings that Men have with one another, we call Idols of the 
Market. For Men aſſociate by Diſcourſe ; but Words are impoſed ac- 
cording to the Capacity of the Vulgar : whence a falſe and improper 
Impoſition of Words ſtrangely poſſeſſes the Underſtanding. Nor do the 
Definitions and Explanations, wherewith Men of Learning, in ſome Caſes, 
defend and vindicate themſelves, any way repair the Injury : for Words 
abſolutely force the Underſtanding, put all Things in Confuſion, and 
lead Men away to idle Controverſies and Subtleties, without Number“. 


ArHORISM XLIV. ET. 


Idols of the 7. Laſtly, there are Idols which have got into the human Mind, from 
Teeatre,what. the different Tenets of Philoſophers ; and the perverted Laws of Demon- 
| | | : ſtration. 


n Philoſophers ſhould, if poſſible, conceive of Things as they are Parts of the Univerſe; and 
as they have their Office and Uſe therein: but Men generally confider Things only as they 
have ſome particular relation to the Senſe; which cannot poſlibly diſcover the ſyſtematical or 
coſmical Qualities and Uſes of Things. | 
See above, Aph. 23. and hereafter, 4ph. 45: 

P The Author, in another Place, conſiders this kind of Idol, as every Man's particular Dæ- 
mon, or ſeducing Familiar ; and again, he confiders every Man's Mind as a Glaſs, with its 
3 differently cut, ſo as differently to receive, reflect, and refract the Rays of Light that 

upon it. RET 

q the de Augm. Scient. Set. X. 

See Mr. Locke's Eſſay upon Human Undertanding ; and the Author's de Augn. Scient. Se. 


XVI, &c. particularly ice below, Apb. 59. 
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Seat. II. O, IDorLs of the Mind. 353 
ſtration. And theſe we denominate Idols of the Theatre; becauſe all the 
Philoſophies that have been hitherto invented or received, are but as fo 
many Stage-Plays, written or acted; as having ſhewn nothing but ficti- 
tious and theatrical Worlds. Nor is this ſaid only of the ancient or 
preſent Sects and Philoſophies ; for numberleſs other Fables, of the like 
Kind, may be ftill invented and dreſsd up; ſince quite different Errors 
will proceed from almoſt the ſame common Cauſes. Nor, again, do we 
mean it only of general Philoſophies; but likewife of numerous Proxci- 
les and Axioms of the Sciences, which have prevailed thro* Tradition, 
Belief, and Neglect. But theſe ſeveral Kinds of Idols muſt be more fully 
and diſtinctly ſhewn, that the Mind may be upon its Guard againſt 
them. | | 
APHORISM XLV. 


8. The Mind has this Property, that it readily ſuppoſes a greater Or- The particular 
der and Conformity in Things, than it finds: and 'tho* many Things 3 of the 
Nature are ſingular, and extremely diſſimilar; yet the Mind is ſtill ima- (J) Hon ins. 
gining Parallels, Correſpondencies, and Relations between them; which ginary Rela- 
have no Exiſtence. Hence the Fiction, that all the celeſtiall Bodies in,. I 
moved in perfect Circles; hence the fictitious Element of Fire, with its 
Orb, was added to the three ſenſible Elements, to make them four; 
and ſuch kind of Dreams. Nor does this Folly prevail only in Tenets, 
bur alſo in ſimple Notions. e 


APHORISM XLVI. 


9. When the Mind is once pleaſed with certain Things, it draws all (z.) From Di- 

= others to conſent, and go along with them: and tho' the Power and #9": 
E | Number of Inſtances, that make for the contrary, are greater; yet it 
E | either attends not to them, or deſpiſes them; or elſe removes and re- 
= 1 jects them, by a Diſtinction; with a ſtrong and pernicious Prejudice, to 
= | maintain the Authority of its firſt Choice unviolated. And hence, in 
I moſt Caſes of Superſtition ; as of Aſtrology, Dreams, Omens, Judg- 

ments, Fc. thoſe who find Pleaſure in ſuch kind of Vanities, always ob- 
E | ſerve where the Event anſwers ; but light and paſs by the Inſtances where | f 
= | it fails; which are much the more frequent. This Miſchief diffuſes it- 
= | ſelf ſtill more ſubtilly in Philoſophies and the Sciences; where that which 
1 has once pleaſed infects and ſubdues all other Things, tho* much more 
= | ſubſtantial and valuable than itſelf. And tho' the Mind were free from 
1 this Delight and Vanity; yet it has the peculiar and conſtant Error of 

being more moved and excited by Affirmatives, than by Negatives: 

whereas it ſhould duly and equally yield to both. But, on the con- 

. in the raiſing of true Axioms, negative Inſtances have the greateſt 

Force *. | 


8 As will be more fully ſhewn hereafter. See Part II. $28. II. 
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(.] Undue 


Motions of the and enter it all at once; ſo as to fill and ſwell the 


Underfland- 
ing. 


(4-) N 


Appetite. 


Hope; 


De Doctrine of falſe NoTions: 


APpHoRISM XLVII. : 
10. The human Intelle& is moſt moved by thoſe Things that ſtrike 


Imagination : 

but for the reſt, it feigns and ſuppoſes them, after a certain imperce- 

= manner, to be like thoſe — that poſſeſs the Mind: whilſt the 
nderſtanding is quite ſlow, and unfit to paſs ſo readily to remote and 

diſſimilar Inſtances, whereby Axioms are tried, as it were, in the Fire *; 

22 the Taſk be impoſed upon it by ſevere Laws, and a potent Au- 
ority. | | 


Part T. 


APHORISM XLII. 


11. The human Underſtanding ſhoots itſelf out, and cannot reſt ; but 
ſtill goes on, tho? to no purpoſe. Thus ' tis inconceivable there ſhould be 
any Bounds to the Univerſe; yet it conſtantly, and, as it were, neceſſarily 
recurs, that there muſt be ſomething farther. So, again, it cannot be con- 
received how Eternity ſhould have flow'd to the preſent Time: and there 
is the like Subtilty as to the infinite Diviſibility of Lines, Sc. all ari- 
fing from the Weakneſs of human Thought. But this Impotence of the 
Mind proves more pernicious in the Diſcovery of Cauſes : for altho? 
the higheſt Umver/als, in Nature, ought to be poſitive Things; becauſe 


they are found, and cannot be made ; yet the Underſtanding, not knowing 


how to ſtop, is ſtill deſirous of greater Satisfaction; and endeavouring to 
ſtretch farther, lights upon final Cauſes ; which are plainly of the Nature of 
Man, rather than of the Nature of the Univerſe ®. And from this Foun- 


- tain Philoſophy has been ſtrangely corrupted : For it is as ſenſeleſs, and 


unphiloſophical, to expect Cauſes in the moſt general Caſes, as not to 


require them in ſuch as are ſubordinate “. 


| APHoORISM XLIX. Es 
12, The Light of the Underſtanding is not a dry or pure Light, but 


drench'd in the Will and Aﬀections ; and the Intelle& forms the Sciences 


accordingly : for what Men deſire ſhould be true, they are moſt inclined 


to believe. The Underſtanding, therefore, rejects Things difficult, as 


being impatient of Enquiry ; Things juſt and ſolid, becauſe they limit 
and the deeper Myſteries of Nature, thro* Superſtition : it rejects 
the Light of Experience, thro* Pride and Haughtineſs ; as diſdaining the 
Mind ſhould be meanly and waverily employ'd: it excludes Paradoxes, 
for fear of the Vulgar. And thus the Affections tinge and infect the 


Underſtanding, numberleſs Ways; and ſometimes imperceptibly. 


APHORISM 


t See above, S-2.1T. 4ph. 14. and hereafter, Part II. Se. IT. 

» For final Cauſes are only expected to be ſuch as ſatisfy the Mind. 

w See the de Augm. Scientiar. Set. V. See allo hereafter, Part II. Sea. II. 
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Sec, II. _ Or I Doris of the Mind. 


ApHORISM L. 


13. But much the greateſt Impediment and Deviation of the Under- (6.) Deſz#s in 
ſtanding, proceeds from the Dullneſs, Incompetency, and Fallacies of the Senſes. 


the Senſes ; whence the Things that ſtrike the Senſe, unjuſtly over-ba- 
lance thoſe that do not ſtrike it immediately : So that Contemplation 
uſually ends with Sight ; and little or no Obſervation 1s made of Things 
inviſible. And hence all the Operations of the Spirits, included in tan- 
gible Bodies, all ſubtile Organizations, and the Motions of the Parts, are 
unknown to Mankind : and yet, unleſs theſe are diſcover'd and brought 
to Light, nothing very conſiderable can be done in Nature, with regard 


.to Works *. Nay, the Properties of the common Air, and numerous Bo- 


dies of greater Subtlety than that, remain almoſt unknown : For Senſe, of 
itſelf, is a weak and erroneous Thing. Nor can Inſtruments, for im- 
proving and ſharpening the Senſes, be here of any great Service : all 
true Interpretations of Nature being made by proper and appoſite Inſtances 
and Experiments ; wherein Senſe judges of the Experiment only ; and the 


Experiment judges of Nature, and the Fact “. 


APHORISM LE 


14. The Underſtanding is, by reaſon of its own Nature, carried on (7.) Au Fond- 
to Abſtraction; and fancies thoſe Things to be conſtant, which are wa- 2% for As- 
vering : but it is better to diſſect Nature, than to abſtract her-; as was action. 


practiſed by the School of Democritus ; which went farther into Nature, 
than any of the reſt. And as Matter is principally to be conſider'd in 
all its Schemes and Organizations; ſo likewiſe are pure Action, and the 
Laws of Action, or Motion: but for the Ariſtotelian Arms, they are Idols, 

or Figments of the Mind; unleſs we call the Laws of Motion, Forms 


APnoRisM LIL 


15. And this kind of Idols are what we term Idols of the Tribe: which 
have their Origin, either from (1.) the Uniformity of the human Spi- 


* See the Sy/va Sylvarum, under the Articles Imagination, Nature, Spirits, and Sympathy. 
Mere groſs Matter is a dull unactive Thing; they are Motions, and ſubtile Matters in Motion, 
that perform the chief Operations of Nature. ry | 
See above, _ 24, and hereafter, Apb. 70. See alſo Vol. I. p. 12. where this Matter 
is farther explained ; but the full Illuſtration and Proſecution of it comes in the Second Part of 
the preſent Work. | ND, | 
That is, by making of Experiments, rather than by Contemplation, and Reaſoning upon 
Notions, without the ee Facts. 
This is meant of ab/tra# Forms; but for phyſical Forms, or the eſſential, and efficient 
Cauſe of the peculiar Properties of Things, it is the principal Deſign of the Second Part of 
the preſent Work, to ſhew how they may be diſcover'd. See Apb. 17. of that Part. See alſo 
de Augment. Scientiar. Sect. V. | | 
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rit®; (2.) its Prepoſſeſſion ©; (3.) its Narrowneſs 4; (g.) its reſtleſs Mo- 
tion©; (5.) The Tincture of the Affections f; (6.) the Incompetency of 

the Senſes*; or (7.) the Manner of the Impreſiion “. 


ok | APR n Lil © 
The particular 16. Idols of the Den take their Riſe from the peculiar Nature of every 
1 of ihe particular Perſon; both with regard to Soul and Body: as alſo from 
85 Education, Cuſtom, and Accidents. This kind is various and manifold; 


but we will touch upon ſuch as require the greateſt Caution, and have 
the greateſt Force to pollute the Underſtanding. 


| 5 | APHORISM LIV. | 
(1.) From Af. 17. Men are fond of particular Sciences and Studies; either becauſe 
Jet inn to par- they believe themſelves the Authors and Inventors thereof; or becauſe 
ate, Stu. they have beſtow'd much Pains upon them; and principally applied 
themſelves thereto. And ſuch Men as theſe, if they afterwards take to 
Philoſophy and univerſal Contemplations, generally wreſt and corrupt them 
with their former Conceits : of which we have a ſignal Example in Ari/totle , 
who made his Natural Philoſophy ſuch an abſolute Slave to his Logic, as ren- 
der*d it contentious, and, in a manner, uſeleſs. The Tribe of Chemiſts, 
from a few Experiments of the Furnace, have run up a phantaſtical Phi- 
loſophy, of very fimall Extent. And fo Dr. Gilbert, after he had, with 
immenſe Labour, profecuted his magnetical Studies, preſently invented a 
Philofophy agreeable to his own Notion *, | 


i „ Cf EY; | 
(2.) The prin- 18. The great and radical Difference of Capacities, as to Philoſophy 
cipal Diffe- and the Sciences, lies here; that ſome are ſtronger and fitter to obſerve 
—__ the Differences of Things; and others to obſerve their Correſpondencies. 
88 For a ſteady and ſharp Genius, can fix its Contemplations; and dwell, 

and faſten upon all the Subtilty of Differences: whilſt a ſublime and 
ready Genius SR. and — the ſmalleſt and moſt general 

| ts Things. But both Kinds eafily fall into Exceſs; by 
graſping either at the dividing Scale, or Shadows of Things. 


| APHORISM 
o See above, Apb. 45. | 
© See Aph. 46. a 
's Ste 75 47. 
| : See 1 48. 
See Aph. 
1 See 2 4 | 
b See Apb. 51. 3 3 5 . 
1 Thus we ſee of later Date, when Mathematicians apply to Phyſicks, Medicine, Chemi- 
fry, Sr. they render them all mathematical; when Chemiſts apply to Phyſicks, Medi- 
cine, c. they render them chemical: ſo when Divines apply to Philoſophy, they often ren- 
5 der it ſcriptural, c. See below, Apb. 65. | : 
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— APpHORISM LVI. 
19. Some Men of Genius are wrapp'd up in the Admiration of Antiquity 


3.) Agedta- 
tion of Anti- 


others ſpend themſelves in a Fondneſs for Novelty ; and few are ſo tem- 145, r NM 
per'd as to hold a Mean: but either quarrel with what was juſtly laid vlg. 


down by the Ancients; or deſpiſe what is juſtly advanced by the Mo- 
derns. And this is highly prejudicial to Philoſophy and the Sciences; 
as being rather an Affectation of Antiquity, or Novelty, than any true 
Judgment: for Truth is not to be derived from any Felicity of Times, 
which is an uncertain Thing; but from the Light of Nature and Expe- 
rience, which is eternal. Theſe Aﬀectations, therefore, are to be laid 
aſide; and Care taken, that the Underſtanding be not hurried by them, 


into Conſent K. | 


ApHORISM EVIL 


20. To contemplate Nature and Bodies, in their Simplicity, breaks (.) And i/? 


and grinds the Underſtanding ; and, to conſider them in their Compo- 
fitions and Configurations, blunts and relaxes it: as appears plainly, 
upon comparing the School of Leucippus and Democritus with the other Phi- 
loſophies. For the former is ſo taken up with the Particles of Things, 
as almoſt to neglect their Structure; whilſt the others view the Fabrica- 
tion of Things with ſuch Aſtoniſhment, as not to enter into the Simpli- 
city of Nature. Both theſe Contemplations, therefore, are to be taken 
up by Turns; that the Underſtanding may at once be render'd more 
piercing and capacious; and the Inconveniences above-mention'd, . with 
the Idols thence ariſing, be prevented. SL 


ApHORTISM LVIII. 


Choice of Ob- 
jects. 


21. And, in this manner, let comtemplative Prudence proceed, in cha- The Riſe of 
fing and diſlodging the Idols of the Den; which principally have their e 1det: % 
Riſe, (1.) from Prevalency ; (2.) the Exceſs of Compoſition, and Divi- Des. 


ſion; (3.) Afﬀectations for Times; or (4.) from too great, and too ſmall 
a Size of Objects . And, in general, whoever ſtudies the Nature of 
Things, ſhould hold for ſuſpe&, whatever powerfully ſtrikes and detains 
the Mind; and uſe ſo much the greater Caution to preſerve his Under- 
ſtanding pure and equable, in ſuch kind of Tenets. 


APHORISM 


* How much regard has been had to this Aphoriſm, in the late Conteſts for and againſt the 
8 of ancient and modern Learning? 8 
ow the Author practiſed this Rule himſelf, a from his Sy/ i 
Wind:, Life and Death, Ae e „ 
n See Apb. 54, 55, 56, 57. 
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Ar HORITISM LIX. 


Idol. of the 22. But none are ſo troubleſome as the Idols of the Market ; which 
8 ”= > 70 inſinuate themſelves into the Mind, from the Aſſociation of Words and 
% Terms. For tho' Men believe that their Reaſon governs Words ; it 
alſo happens, that Words retort, and reflect their Force upon the Un- 
derſtanding: whence Philoſophy and the Sciences have been render'd 
ſophiſtical, and unactive. Words are generally impoſed according to vul- 
gar Conceptions; and divide Things by Lines“ that are moſt apparent 
to the Underſtanding of the Multitude: And when a more acute Un- 
derſtanding, or a more careful Obſervation, would remove theſe Lines, 
to place them according to Nature; Words cry out, and forbid it. And 
hence it happens, that great and ſerious Diſputes of learned Men, fre- 
quently terminate in Controverſies about Words and Terms: which it 
were better to begin with, according to the prudent Method of the Ma- 
thematicians, and reduce them to Order by Definitions. But in natural 
and material Things, even theſe Definitions cannot remedy the Evil; be- 
cauſe Definitions themſelves conſiſt of Words; and Words generate 
Words: ſo that, of neceſſity, recourſe muſt be had to particular In- 
ſtances, their Series, and Orders; as we ſhall ſhew, when we come to the 
Manner of raiſing Notions, and Axioms . | | 


. ApHORISM LX. 


Are of two 23. The Idols which Words impoſe upon the Underſtanding, are of two 
2 * Kinds; as being either the Names of Things that have no Eriſtence; or 
Things not the Names of Things that do exiſt; but Names confuſed, ill defined, 
exiſting. and raſhly and irregularly abſtracted from Things. Of the former Kind 

are ſuch as Fortune, the 3 Mobile, the Orbs of the Planets, the Ele- 
ment of Fire, and the like Figments ; which ariſe from imaginary and falſe 
Theories. For as there are Things that, thro* want of being obſerved, 
remain without Names; ſo there are Names coined upon phantaſtical 
Conceits, and have no Things correſponding to them. Idols of this Kind 
are diſlodged by a conſtant rejection and repeal of Theories, and 
phantaſtical Notions ?. | N 

And Words 24. But the other Kind, raiſed by a wrong and unſkilful Abſtraction, 
wrong form'd is intricate and deep rooted. For Example: let us chooſe any Word, 

rem bins, as the word Moi ſture, for inſtance, to try how far the Things agree which 

are ſignified by it; and we ſhall find it no other than a confuſed Mark 


of 


n Differences, or Diſtinftions. | 
© See Part II. Sec. I. See alſo the de Augment. Scient. Sect. XV. and XVII. 3 
2 _ _ Locke's Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, Chap. of Words, See alſo hereafter, 
9. Oh, GG. | | 


eo 
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of different Actions, that are inconſtant and irreducible to one another. 
For Moiſture ſignifies, (1.) that which can eaſily diffuſe itſelf round ano- 
ther Body; (2.) that which is indeterminable of itſelf, and cannot fix; 
(3.) that which yields eaſily every way; (4.) that which readily divides, 
and ſcatters itſelf ; (5.) that which eaſily unites with itſelf, and collects 
together; (6.) that which eaſily flows, and is eaſily put in Motion; 
(J.) that which readily ſticks to another Body, and wets it; (8.) that 
which is eaſily melted, or reduced from a Solid to a Liquid. And there- 
fore, when this Term comes to be publiſhed and impoſed; with an Ex- 
ception of ſome of the Significations, Fame will be moiſt ; with the Ex- 
ception of others, Air is not moiſt; and, again, with ſome other Ex- 
ceptions, fine Powders and Glaſs are moiſt. Whence it eaſily appears that 
this Notion is inconſiderately taken from Water only, and ſome other 
common and obvious Liquors ; and not duly verified“. | 
25 There are alſo certain Degrees of Error and Depravity in Words. Depravities in 
The leaft faulty Kind, is that of the Names of Subſtances ; eſpecially the #r«- 
lower Species, which are well deduced ; for the Notions of Chalk and 
Clay are juſt: but the Notion of Earth inadequate. The Tribe of 
Actions is more faulty; ſuch as Generation, Corruption, and Alteration : 
but the Notions of Qualities, except the immediate Objects of Senſe, 
are the. moſt depraved; as, Gravity, Levity, Tenuity, Denſity, &c. Yet 
ſome of theſe Notions muſt, of neceflity, be juſter than others, in all 
the Kinds; according to the Number of Inſtances that have fallen un- 


der the Senſes *. 


Ar noni u LAT 


26. But for the Idols of the Theatre, they are neither innate, nor ſe- 74os of the 
cretly inſinuated into the Underſtanding. but plainly palm'd upon it ; Deatre pam 
and received from fabulous Theories, and the perverted Laws of Demon- en #%e Mind. 
ſtration. To undertake a Confutation of theſe, is by no means con- 
gruous with what we have already advanced *: for where neither Prin- 
ciples nor Demonſtrations are agreed upon, there can be no arguing. 

And this happens fortunately, to leave the Ancients poſſeſs'd of their 
Glory : we can detract nothing from them; whilſt the Queſtion is only 
concerning the Way. And a Cripple in the right Way may beat a Racer 


in the wrong one. Nay, the fleeter and better the Racer is, who has once 
| | miſs'd 


A Language formed and verified after the manner here indicated, is greatly wanting in 
Philoſophy 3. and perhaps cannot be compleated, till Philoſophy itſelf is perfected. 
Whence it is plain, that a juſt Language cannot be formed without a competent Know- 
ledge of Philoſophy. h 
| > See above, Apb. 35. 
t The Author is extremely apprehenſive of being ſuſpected to rival the Ancients; which: 
Apprehenſion, if he had not well guarded againſt it, might have prejudiced his whole Deſign: 
as indeed it in ſome meaſure did; and Kill continues to do with many. 
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miſs'd his Way; the farther he leaves it behind. Our Method, however, 
of diſcovering the Sciences, does not much depend upon Subtilty, and 
Strength of Genius; but lies level to almoſt every Capacity, and Under- 
ſtanding. For, as it requires great Steadineſs and Exerciſe of the Hand 
to draw a true ſtrait Line, or a Circle, by the Hand alone; but little or 
no Practice, with the Aſſiſtance of a Ruler, or Compaſſes: ſo it is with 
our Method. And altho' there be here no uſe of particular Confuta- 
tions; yet ſome Notice muſt be taken (1.) of the Sects and Sorts of 
theſe Theories ; (2.) the falſe Colours thereof; (3.) the Cauſes of ſo great 
an Infelicity ; and (4.) the Cauſes of ſo laſting and general a Conſent in 
Error; and all this, that the Paſſage to Truth may be made the eaſier ; 
e Underſtanding the more diſpoſed to cleanſe itſelf, and put away 
Its 8 | - | EO 


u Dr. Hooke has familiarized and illuſtrated ſome Part of this Doctrine of 7ds/s, in his General 
Scheme, or Idea, of the preſent State of Natural Philoſophy. See Hacke's Poſthumous Works, 
Þ- 7---I1, 7 £ 
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Of the different Philoſophical TRRORIES. 


5 Ar HORISsM LXII. 


Theories, 1. HE dols of the Theatre, or Theories, are many; and will probably 
whence, and grow much more numerous: for if Men had not, thro' many 
how ſuppreſs d. Ages, been prepoſſeſſed with Religion and Theology; and if civil Go- 
vernments, but particularly Monarchies, had not been averſe to Innova- 

tions of this kind, tho' but intended; ſo as to make it dangerous and 

prejudicial to the private Fortunes of ſuch as take the Bent of Inno- 

vating ; not only by depriving them of Advantages, but alſo by ex- 

ſing them to Contempt and Hatred; there would, doubtleſs, have 

hen numerous other Sects of Philofophies and Theories introduced * 

. in 


— 


The Number of them has been great; even fince this Piece was wrote. 
2 See the Author's E/ay upon Innovation, Supplem. XI. Se. III. ad fin. 


— 
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kin, to thoſe that, in great Variety, formerly flouriſhed among the 
Greeks. And theſe theatrical Fables have this in common with drama- 
tical Pieces; that the fictitious Narrative is neater, more elegant and 
pleaſing, than the true Hiſtory “. | 

2. In general, Philoſophy receives much Matter from a few Particu- 7h Origin of 
lars; or elſe but little from many: ſo that, in both Caſes, it is founded Errors, 
on too narrow a Baſis of Experience, and Natural Hiſtory ; and pro- 
nounces from too little Knowledge *. 

3. (I.) The rational Tribe of Philoſophers haſtily take up vulgar 
Things from Experience, without finding them to be certain; or care- 
fully examining and weighing them: and commit all the reſt of the 
Work to Thought, and the Diſcuſſion of the Wit *. ; 

4. (2.) Another Kind of Philoſophers labour, with great Diligence 
and Accuracy, in a few Experiments; and thence venture to deduce 
and build up Philoſophies : and ſtrangely wreft every thing elſe to theſe 
Experiments. 7 
5. (3.) Laſtly, there is a Kind of ſuch as mix Theology, and Tradi- 
tions of Faith and Worſhip, with their Philoſophy ; and the Vanity of 
ſome among them has turn'd aſide, to derive the Sciences from Spirits 
and Angels ©: ſo that the Origin of Errors, and falſe Philoſophy, is of 
three Kinds; viz, (1.) Sophiſtical ; (2.) Empirical; and (3.) Superſtitious 2 


ApHORTISM LXIII. 


6. We have an eminent Example of the frft Kind in Ariſtotle ; who 4,,,, the 7a. 
corrupted Natural Philofopy with his Logic; in forming the World of Ca- tional Philoſo- 
tegories, or Predicaments; paſſing over the Buſineſs of Rarifaction and ; viz. 
Condenſation, with the jejune Diſtinction of A# and Power ; aſſerting tote. 
but one proper Motion to all Bodies; and YE numerous other 
Fictions, at his own Pleaſure, upon the Nature of Things: being all i 
along more ſollicitous how Men might defend themſelves by Anſwers, 
and advance ſomething that ſhould be poſitive in Words; than to come 
at the inward Truth of Nature. This will appear to the full, by com- 
paring the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle with the other Philoſophies, that were 


Thus the Cartefan Philoſophy is 2 to read, than the Newtonian. 
z Commonly in the way of the vulgar Induction above-mention'd, ph. 17. 
See more of this below, Apb. 3. | 
e un in particular, Chemiſtry and Natural Magick, have been thought derived from An- 
ls and Spirits. 2m | 
4 noe bake; Apb. 65. . | 
As our Education in Europe is chiefly Ariſtotelian; we ſhould have a ſtridt Watch upon our 
ſelves in all Philoſophical Enquiries, Writings, and Diſcourſes ; that we are not led away with 
Ariſtotelian Notions. It ſhould ſeem as if all our common Reaſoning was infected with Ariſto- 
telian Prejudices 3 ſo as to be affectedly logical and captious, rather than juſt and philoſo- 
Phical ; or formed upon the true Nature of Things. See hereafter, Apb. 77. 
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The Doctrine of Philoſophical THE ORIES. Part J. 
celebrated among the Greeks. For the Homoiomera of Anaxagoras, the 
Atoms of Leucippus and Democritus, the Heaven and Earth of Parmenides, 
the Enmity and Amity of Empedocles, the Reſolution of Bodies into the 
neutral Nature of Fire, with their Return to Denſity, according to Hera- 
clitus; all favour ſomewhat of Natural Philoſophy, and Experience: whereas 
both the Phy/ics, and Metaphyſics, of Ariſtotle, ſpeak little more than logical 
Terms. Tis true, his Books of Animals, Problems, and other Pieces, make 
frequent Uſe of Experiments ; but then he had firſt pronounced without 
their Aſſiſtance ; and did not duly conſult Experience in forming his 
Decrees and Axioms : but after he had paſſed Judgment according to his 
own Humour ; he winds Experience round, and leads her captive to his 
Opinions. And, upon this Account, he is more culpable than his mo- 


dern Followers, the ſcholaſtic Philoſophers, who meddled not with Ex- 


perience at all *. 
| APpHORISMM LXIV. 


| The Empirical 7. But the Empirical Philoſophy produces Opinions more deform'd and 


Philoſophy. 


monſtrous, than either the e Mong or the rational ; as not being found- 
ed in the Light of vulgar Notions ; (which, tho' fender and ſuperficial, 
is yet in ſome ſort univerſal) but reſts in the narrow Confines and Obſcu- 
rity of a few Experiments. Whence ſuch a Philoſophy appears proba- 
ble, and in a manner certain, to the Men who daily converſe with theſe 
Experiments; and thereby deprave their Imagination ?: whilſt to all 
others it ſeems incredible and vain. We have a notable Example hereof 


in the Chemiſts, and their Doctrines; tho? the like, at this Time, perhaps, 


is not to be found, unleſs in Gilbert's Philoſophy. Yet the Caution, with 


regard to theſe Philoſophies, ſhould by no means be paſs'd over; be- 


cauſe we foreſee, and venture to foretel, that if Mankind, being ad- 
moniſh'd by us, ſhall at length, in earneſt, betake themſelves to Ex- 
ferience 5 and lay aſide fophiſtical Dofirines ; even then, thro' an over 
eager, and precipitant Hurry of the Underſtanding ; and the Deſire it 
has of bounding or flying to Generals, and firſt Principles; there 
will be great Danger from theſe narrow Philoſophics * : which is an Evil 
we ought to remedy *. 1 My N 


APHORISM 


f For a farther Account of Ariſtotle, ſee p. 52. of this Yolume. 

That is, give it a Bent ſome one particular way; as we ſee in thoſe who have long applied 
themſelves to a certain Trade; the Diſcovery of the Longitude ; the making of Gold; the writing 
a certain Book ; or the proſecuting any one Set of Experiments : for thus, without a prudent 
Change and Intermixture of Studies, and Employments, the Mind will be warped; and 

draw foreign Things to ſome Conſent with thoſe under Conſideration; or elſe neglect 
and overlook whatever does not immediately regard the preſent View. 

> Thus, tho' there is always ſome one rei or genera] Philoſophy ; yet almoſt every 
Enquirer into Nature has a particular leſſer Syſtem, form'd upon his own Experience. This ap- 
pears remarkably in the Members of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. | | 
- 3 Regard is had thereto through the whole Courſe of the Work. | 


2 2 
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8. But the Corruption of Philoſophy, from the Admixture of Superſtition 4nd the $u- 
and Theology, is much more extenſive and pernicious ; either to whole Perſtitiaus. 
Bodies of Philoſophy, or their Parts: For the Underſtanding is as ſub- 
ject to the Impreſſions of Fancy; as to the Impreſſions of vulgar No- 
tions. The diſputatious, or ſophiſtical Philoſophies, may indeed entrap 
the Underſtanding ; but the ſuperſtitious, tumid, and, as it were, poeti- 
cal Kind, flatters and courts it more: for Men have a certain Pride of 
the Underſtanding, as well as of the Willz eſpecially Men of an elevated 
Genius | 
9. We meet with an Example of this Kind among the Greeks, and Exemplified is 
principally in Pythagoras; tho join'd with a groſs and burthenſome Su- ar gs 
perſtition * : but a more dangerous and ſubtile one in Plato, and his 135 
School. The ſame kind of Miſchief likewiſe happens in the Parts of 
the other Philoſophies; as, by introducing ahſtract Forms, final Cauſes, _ 
and firſt Cauſes; commonly omitting thoſe that are intermediate. And 
in this Caſe the utmoſt Caution ſhould be uſed ; for nothing is more 
pernicious than to canonize Errors: and to venerate Vanities, ſhould be 
accounted the Peſt of the Underſtanding. Let ſome of the Moderns have 
fo far indulged this ſtrange Levity, as to endeavour the founding of Na- 
tural Thiloophy upon the firſt Chapter of 1 m, the Book of Job, and 
other Parts of Sacred Writ; thus ſeeting the Dead among the Living. And 
this Vanity is ſo much the rather to be reſtrain'd and ſupprefs'd ;z as from 
the wild Mixture of divine Things with human, ariſe not only phanta- 
ſtical Philoſophies, but heretical Religions”. Tis, therefore, of great Impor- 
cance, with a ſober Mind, to give io Faith no more than the Things that 
are Faith's. And thus much for the bad Authorities of Philoſophies ; 
which are founded (1.) in vulgar Notions 3 (2.) Scantineſs of Experi- 


ments; and (3.) in Superſtition *, 


 ArnorRISn LXVI. 


10. We proceed next to the corrupt Matter of Contemplation d, eſpe- The 
cially in Natural Philoſophy, The Underſtanding is perverted by the Matrer of Cen- 
Sight of Things performed in the mechanic Arts, which generally alter latin. 


See below, Apb. 71. 

* See hereafter, Apb. 105. 

See below, Apb. 75, 76, 77, 96, 105. _ 

= See Dr. Keil's Philoſophical Examination of certain Theories of the Earth. FE. 

» This Caution appears to have been too little obſerved by the modern Philoſophers. 

. 2 is —— in the 3 Aphoriſms ; 7 64, >. * | 
; Viz. Where erroneous Notions are formed of Things; and applied, mental Powers, 
in the building up of Philoſophy. | WIR 
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1. From Er- the Bodies by Compoſition, or Separation *: whence Men are apt to ima- 
rhe Fan A. „ ine, that ſomething of the like Kind happens in all natural Bodies : 
47% Nature, and from this Notion, the Figment of the Elements, and their uniting 

to compoſe all natural Bodies, had its Riſe. Again, when Men contem- 
plate Nature in her Freedom, they meet with different Species, or Ap- 
pearances, of Things ; as, Animals, Vegetables, Minerals; and hence 
readily imagine there are in Nature certain primary Forms, or Differences, 
which ſhe endeavours to diſcloſe or educe; whilft the other Varieties pro- 
ceed from ſome Impediments and Deviations of Nature in her Work ; or 
from the Struggle of different Species, or Bodies, together ; and the Tranſ- 
8 of one into another. The former Imagination produced the 
otion of primary, or elementary Qualities; and the latter that of occult 
Qualities, or ſpecific Virtues : both which are owing to the empty abridging 
of Contemplations; wherein the Mind reſting, is kept from more ſolid 
Knowledge. But Phyſicians operate better by Means of the ſecondary 
Qualities, and Virtues of Things; ſuch as thoſe of attracting, repelling, 
attenuating, diſcuſſing, ripening, Sc. and might have advanced much far- 
ther, but for that fruitleſs Abridgment by the above-mention'd elemen- 
tary Qualities, and ſpecific Virtues ; wherewith they corrupt the others, 
which are juſtly obſerved; either by reducing them to primary Qualities, 
and their ſubtile and incommenſurable Mixtures; or by not carrying 
them on, with continued Diligence and Obſervation, to third and fourth 
' Qualities ; but unſeaſonably breaking off the Conſideration. Nor are 
_ theſe, and the like Qualities, to be enquired after only in Medicines for 
the human Body; but alſo in the Changes of all other natural Bodies. 
(2.) From l- 11. But it is much more prejudicial, that the quieſcent Principles, 
2 Netiens whereof Things conſiſt, ſhould be ſtudied and enquired into; and not 
ien the moving Principles, whereby they act: the former relating to Diſcourſe ; 
but the latter to Works. For thoſe vulgar Differences of Motion in the 
common Natural Philoſophy ; ſuch as Generation, Corruption, Augmenta- 
tion, Diminution, Alteration, Removal, &c. are of little Significancy ; as 
meaning no more, than that if a Body, otherwiſe unmoved, be put out 
of its Place, this is Removal; but if the Place and Appearance remain 
the ſame, and the Body be changed in Quality, this is Alteration ; and if, 
from ſuch a Change, the Bulk and Quantity of the Body do not remain 
the ſame, this is a Motion of Augmentation, or Diminution ; but if Bodies 
are ſo far altered as to change both Appearance and Subſtance, and turn 
into others, this is Generation, and Corruption. But theſe are mere popu- 
lar Notions, that no way enter into Nature; being only the Meaſures 
and 


4 And hence Mechanics and Chemiſts are frequently deceived ; when they ſuppoſe that Na- 
ture ſeparates and joins Bodies, after the manner that Men join and ſeparate them. | 
As when Monſters are produced. 1 2 | 
If Light be required in this Subject, Mr. Boy/e's Enquiry into the Origin of Forms and 
galities, may be advantagiouſly conſulted. See, in particular, the 4b5ridgment of his Works, 
Vol. I. p. 271, 272. See allo the Author's Sy/va Sylvarum ; paſſim. | 
| 2 Ef 
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and Periods, and not the Species of Motion; and pointing out only how 
far, and not by what Means Things have proceeded. Nor do they inti- 
mate the Appetites of Bodies, or the Operations of their Parts; but 5 
when the Motion exhibits a Thing to the Senſe, in a groſs manner, dif- 
ferent from what it was; Men there begin their Diſtinction. Nay, when 
they would intimate any thing, as to the Cauſes of Motions, and raiſe 
a Diviſion from them, they idly introduce a jejune Diſtinction betwixt 
natural and violent Motion; this itſelf being but a mere vulgar Con- 
ceit : for all violent Motion 1s truly natural ; the external Efficient only 
ſetting Nature otherwiſe at work, than ſhe was before“. | 

12. On the other hand; if any one ſhould obſerve that Bodies have How phyſical 
an Appetite to touch each other, ſo as to prevent a Vacuity, or Separa- Notion: differ 
tion in the Union of Nature; or that Bodies have an Appetite of con-., — 
tracting themſelves within their own natural Dimenſions, out of which, 
when they are either ſtretched or ſqueezed, they immediately endeavour 
to reſtore themſelves, and recover their former State; or that Bodies 
have an Appetite of coming together to the Maſſes of Matter ſimilar to 
them; that is, the Maſs of denſe Bodies towards the Globe of the Earth: 

Theſe, and all ſuch, are true phyſical Kinds of Motion. But the for- 
mer are merely logical, and ſcholaſtic z as will manifeſtly appear, by 
comparing the two together. 

13. Nor is it a leſs Misfortune, that Men, in their Philoſophies and (3. _ _ 
Contemplations, beſtow their Time in diſcovering and treating the ulti- Vs. 
mate Principles, or laſt Reſorts of Nature: whereas all Utility, and Power 
of Acting, lies in the Mid-way *. But, generally, Men ceaſe not to ab- 
ſtract Nature, till they arrive at potential and uninform'd Matter; or 
till they have divided her ſo far, that they come to Atoms: which 
Things, tho' ever ſo real, make but little to the Advantage of Man- 


kind v. 


kinds of Exceſſes ſeem to fix, and, in a manner, perpetuate, Idols 3 as __ 2 


© For the Species of Motion, ſee hereafter, Part II. Apb. 48. I 

u Viz. The Diſpoſitions that Bodies have to be affected and altered by each other, upon Con- 
tact, Mixture, c. as the Loadſtone attracts Iron, Gold attracts Quickſilver, &fc. 

* This is farther illuſtrated in the Second Part of the preſent Work ; and in the Sy H- 
varum. See the Articles Nature, Motion, Spirits, &c. : | | 

* This is already explain'd under Apb. 48, 51, 57. 

y See above, Aph. 19, 20, 21, 22. | 
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nate Method of Enquiry. The former of theſe depreſſes, and the latter 
TInftanced in enervates the Underſtanding. The Philoſophy of Ariftotle, (when, after 
Ariſtotle. the Twrki/b Manner, it had ſlain its Brother-Rivals to the Throne, ) pro- 
nounced upon every thing; ſuborning Queſtions at Pleaſure, and dif. 
patching them again, to ſhew that all was now certain and decided. And 
this Method has alſo prevailed, and is in uſe, among the Axriſtotelian Suc- 
i ceſſors of Philoſophy *. | 
Plato. 16. But the School of Plato introduced Scepticiſm ; at firſt in the way of 
Jeſt and Irony, to oppoſe the ancient Sophiſts, Protagoras, Hippias, and 
the reſt ; who feared nothing ſo much as the appearing to doubt of any 
thing *. But the new Academy dogmatized upon Scepticiſm, and pro- 
feſs'd it. And tho? this was a fairer Procedure than by pronouncing 
NF licentiouſly ; (for they declared they meant not to confound Enquiry, 
Pyrrho. as Pyrrbo and his Followers did; but held what they purſued as probable, 
| _ tho? not what they profeſſed as true;) yet, when once the Mind deſpairs 
of finding Truth, all Things languiſh : whence Men rather turn aſide to 
Philology, agreeable Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Roving ; than confine 
themſelves to the Severity of Enquiry. But the Point we conſtantly 
have before us, is not to leſſen the Authority of the Senſe and Intel- 
lect, and expoſe their Imperfections; but to afford them all the Helps 

we Can. | | 


4 acces 
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11 dal ta tbe 17. And thus much for the ſeveral Sorts of Idols; which are all of 

renounced: them to be ſolemnly and for ever renounced ; that the Underſtanding 
may be thoroughly purged and cleared : for the Kingdom of Man, 
which is founded in the Sciences, can fearce be enter'd otherwiſe than 
the Kingdom of God; that is, in the Condition of little Children. | 


| 
* 
44 
| 

| 
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APHORISM LXIX. 


Falſe Demon- 18. Corrupt Demonſtrations ſerve as the Guards and Defenders of the 
ſix ations ceun- Idols of the Mind; logical Demonſtrations being generally ſuch as fub- 
r ed and enflave the World to the Thoughts of Men; and Thoughts 
: 2 to Words“: whereas genuine Demonſtrations are, potentially, Sciences and 
g P! hiloſophies themſelves. For ſuch as are the Demonſtrations, or, ac- 
cording as they were conducted, well or ill; ſuch are the Doctrines and 
Fe | | Specula- 
* Sec hereafter, Aph. 71, 72. 
2 Sec below, Apb. 71. 
d See Vol. I. p. 31. and p.118. | 
* Yiz. By diſcharging all the falſe, complex Ideas, and unjuſt Notions, enforced or im- 
bibed thro' Education, Cuſtom, Prejudice, particular Studies, or any of the Cauſes above- 


4 It muſt here be remember d, what was faid above, that Sylloguims confilt of Propo- 
fitions, ions of Words, Sc. See Ash. 17, 12, 13. and again, 24, 47. 

© See Apb. 22. Demonſtrations are ntially Seienees and oſophies; becauſe, as the 
Demonſtrations are juſt or falſe ; ſo will the Doctrines that follow from them be true or er- 
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Speculations that follow upon them. Thoſe Demonſtrations, we at pre- - 
ſent uſe, in the whole Proceſs that leads from Senſe and Things, to Axroms 

and Concluſions, are fallacious and -inſufficient * This Proceſs is of four 

Kinds; and ſo are its Errors. (1.) The Impreſſions of the Senſe itſelf 

are vicious: for the Senſe both fails and deceives. Bur its Failures are 
remedied by Subſttlution , and its Fallacies by Re#tification s. (2.) Notions 

are ill form'd from the Impreſſions of the Senſes ; and prove indetermi- 

nate and confuſed ; but ought to be clear and well limited. (3.) In- 

duftion is faulty; as inferring the Principles of the Sciences by ſim- 

ple Enumeration ; without duly excluding, reſolving, and ſeparati 

Things or Natures *. (4.) Laſtly, that Method of Invention and Proof, 

which firſt raiſes the moſt general Principles, then applies the interme- 

diate Axioms thereto, and tries them; is the Mother of Errors, and the 
Deſtruction of all the Sciences ©. 


APHORISM LXX. 


19. But Experience is by far the beſt Demonſtration ;, provided it dwell in The d De 
the Experiment: for the transferring of it to other Things judged alike, a ian 
is very fallacious; unleſs done with great Exactneſs and Regularity. 7 — * 

But the preſent Method of Experimenting is blind and ſtupid *: and“ 

therefore, whilſt Men wander, and hold no certain Courſe, but take Ad- 
vice only as Things occur; they are hurried round to abundance of Par- 
ticulars, without advancing forward. And ſometimes they are pleaſed, 
ſometimes diſconcerted; but always find Matter of farther Enquiry ”. 
It commonly happens that Men make Experiments ſlightly, and as in 
the way of Diverſion ; ſomewhat varying thoſe already known: and 
if they ſucceed not to their Expectation, they grow ſick of the Attempt, 
and forſake it. Or, if they apply in earneſt to Experiments, they com- 
monly beſtow all their Labour upon ſome one Thing; as Gilbert upon the 
Loadſtone, and the Alchemiſts upon Gold. But this Procedure is as unſkilful 
as 1t 1s fruitleſs: For no Man can advantagiouſly diſcover the Nature 
of any Thing in that Thing itſelf ; but the Enquiry muſt be extended to 
Matters that are more common *. | 


20. Again, 


f See above, Apb. 26, 27, 28, 29. 7 

Z Viz. By means of ſuitable Inſtruments and Experiments. See Agb. 16, 18, 50. But for 
afliſting, reQifying, and verifying the Sex/es, ſee hereafter, Part II. 4ph. 38, 39, 40, Sc. 

d See Aph. 15, 18, 19, 20, and 40. 

i See Apb. 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. 

* See above, Aph. 19, c. | 

—_ led by any Light of Knowledge, or Axioms; but proceeding by Conjecture, and 
at Random. | 

= The Remedy for all this is ropeſed in the Second Part of the Work. 
Thus, in the Enquiry after the cans of prolonging Life in Man, the Author firſt enquires 
into the Ways of rendring fimpler Bodies durable ; and endeavours to find out the Requiſites for 
that Purpoſe ; then transfers, ſo much as is ſuitable of the Diſcovery, to the human Body. 
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The Error of 20. Again, if Men do proſecute any Science or Doctrine, in the way of 
Laing Expe- Experiment; yet they generally go off to Practice haſtily and unprepared : 
r. and this not ſo much for the Uſe and Benefit of the Practice itſelf, as 
: do receive a kind of Security in ſome new Work, that they ſhall not 

fruitlely employ themſelves in others; as alſo, chat, from a Manifeſt. 
tion of their Succeſs, they may procure a better Opinion of themſelves, 
as to what they have in hand. And thus, like Atalanta, ſtooping to 
take up the golden Fruit, they interrupt the Courſe, and loſe the Victory, 
But, in the true Courſe of Experience, and applying it to new Works, 
we ſhould follow the Example of the divine Wiſdom, and Order. For 
as God, in the firſt Day of Creation, made nothing but Light; allowing 
one whole Day to that Work ; without creating any material Thing 
therein: ſo Cauſes and true Axioms are firſt to be drawn out from all 
Kinds of Experience ; and the Experiments of Light, and not of Profit, to 
be inveſtigated. For Axioms, duly diſcover'd and eſtabliſh'd, will af. 
ford plentiful Harveſt of Practice; and draw after them whole Sheaves 
of Works. EZ 

The common 21. At preſent, we have only ſpoke of vulgar Experience, as a falſe 

ms ge 4 Demonſtration ; but ſhall hereafter conſider thoſe Ways of Experimenting, 

ein. Which are no leſs block'd up and beſet than the Ways of Judging . 
But firſt, we muſt treat of the Signs that manifeſt the preſent Philo- 
ſophy, and the Sciences, to be faulty; as alſe the Cauſes of ſo ſtrange a 
Thing : For theſe are two very uſeful Means of gently and calmly ex- 
tirpating the Idols of the Mind; as a Knowledge of the Signs prepares 
the Aſſent; and the Explanation of the Cauſes takes away the Miracle. 


It is extremely difficult to convince the Mind of this; at leaſt, ſo far as to make Men act 
upon it. For Philoſophers do not ſeem greatly employ'd in diſcovering theſe Cauſes, and raiſing 
theſe Axioms, upon which a ſerviceable Philoſophy is to be founded. | | 
P See Sea. V. Apb. 10, 11, 87, 88, Sr. g : 
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8 E T. IV 
Of the Signs, or Characteriſticks, of falſe — 


PHILOSOPHIE sS. 


Ap HORTISM LXXI. 


1. H E Sciences we poſſeſs are almoſt wholly derived from the Greeks : (1.) The Gre- 
For what the Roman, Arabian, and more modern Authors have cian Phi/o/e- 
added, is not much, or of any great Weight ; and alſo built upon the py faulty * 
Diſcoveries made by the Greeks. But the Knowledge of the Greets was 4d deceitful. 
of the profeſſorial and diſputatious Kind; which is abſolutely unfit for 
ſearching after Truth. And hence the Name of Sopbiſt was, by thoſe 
who deſired to paſs for Philoſophers, contemptuouſly thrown upon the 
old Rhetoricians; as Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias, Polus, and almoſt the 
whole Number; as Plato, Ariſtotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Theophraſtus, and their 
Succeſſors Cryſippus, Carneades, &c. There was only this Difference be- 
twixt them, that the former were a wandring, mercenary Tribe, who went 
from City to City, making a Shew of their Wiſdom, and aſking a Reward : 
whilſt the other were more grave and generous ; who having fix'd Habi- 
tations, open'd their Schools, and taught without Fee. Yet both Kinds 
were A they both reduced every thing to Diſpute; and in- 
ſtituted and defended certain Sects and Hereſies of Philoſophy : ſo that 
their Doctrines, as Dionyſius ſharply ſaid of Plato, were only the Talk of 
idle old Men, to raw young Fellows, But the more ancient among the Greeks, 
as Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democritus, Parmenides, Heraclitus, 
Aenophanes, Philolaus, &c. open'd no Schools that we hear of; (for we 
omit Pythagoras, as ſuperſtitious * ;) but applied themſelves to the 


2 In another Place, the Author obſerves of Pythagoras, that his Doctrine and Diſcoveries 
principally regarded the Founding of a certain Religious Order, rather than the opening any 
School of Philoſophy 3 as may appear from the Event: becauſe his Doctrine — more in 
the Manichean Hereſy, and the Mabometan Superſtition, than among Philoſophers, 
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N Diſcovery of Truth, with greater Severity and Simplicity; or with leſs a 
5 Affectation and Shew. And hence, we conceive, they made a greater 
Progreſs *; only thro* Tract of Time their Works are loſt, and ſuper- 
ſeded by lighter Studies ; which prove more pleaſing, and better ſuited 
to the vulgar Capacity and Aﬀections : Time thus, like a River, bringing 
down to us ſuch Things as are light and tumid ; but ſinking thoſe that 
are weighty and ſolid. Neither were theſe Philoſophers clear of the Fault 
of their Nation ; but had too ſtrong an Ambition and Vanity for building 
Sects, and acquiring popular Fame. But the Search after Truth is to 
be held deſperate, when it turns aſide to ſuch empty Things as theſe, 
The Egyptian Prieſt judged, or rather propheſied, well of the Greeks ; 
that they would always be Children ; without Antiquity of Knowledge, or 
Knowledge of Antiquity : and indeed, they have this Property of Children, 
that they are ready at Talk, but unripe for Generation ; their Know- 
ledge being verbal, and barren of Works. And therefore, the Cha- 
rafteriſticks of the Philoſophy in uſe among us, taken from that Ori- 
gin and Nation, are falſe and deceitful ©. 7 


APHORISM LXXII. 


The Greeks 2. Nor are the Signs taken from the Time and Age of the Grecian Phi- 


Mafters of but loſophy, much better than thoſe taken from the Nature of the People. 
_— . 


b The Author, in another Place, obſerves, that we have the Works of Plato and Ari ſtoil: 

extant; ſo that we may form ſome tolerable Judgment of their Philoſophies, from the Foun- 

tains themſelves: But as to Pythagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Parme- f 
5 nides, Xenophanes, &c. the Caſe is different ; becauſe we have only ſome Fragments preſerved of _ 
them, and receive their Opinions at ſecond hand, or from certain Rumours : ſo that to diſcover n 

their Philoſophies, requires greater Diligence of Enquiry, and Soundneſs of Judgment, to ba- 

lance the Loſs. Upon this, the Author declares, he had, with the utmoſt Diligence and Ex- 
actneſs, collected all that related to their Opinions, from Ariſtotle's Confutations thereof, or 

as they are cited by Plato and Cicero; the Collections of Plutarch, the Lives of Laertius, 

— the Poem of Lucretius, or wherever elſe he could find the leaſt mention of them; and faithfully 
examined the Whole. | 

© The Philoſophies of Plato and Ariſtotle are the chief of thoſe deliver'd down, in any tole- 

rable Perfection, to us from the- Greets. That of Ariſtatle has been diligently explained, 

and illuſtrated; but leſs Pains ſeems taken with the Platonic Pbilaſaphy. The Author ob- 
ſerves, that Ariftotle's Philoſophy is founded in vulgar Notions; and the uſeleſs comparing of 

them together ; ſo as to ſhew where they claſh, and how they may be reconciled ; whilſt no- 

thing ſolid can be expected from the Man, who made the Syſtem of the World a logical Thing; 

and corrupted all his Natural Philoſophy with logical Terms and Notions. As for Plato; the 
Author eſteems him a Man of a more ſublime Genius, who attempted even the Diſcovery of 
Forms; and uſed the Form of Indufion, not only in Principles, but in every thing; tho' after 

a fruitleſs manner; as always catching at, and receiving, v#u/gar Inductiont, and ab/tra# Forms : 

ſo that whoever attentively conſiders his Writings and Manner, will find he was not very ſo- 
licitous about Natural Philoſophy ; only ſo far as might ſerve to keep up the Name and Repu- 

tation of a Philoſopher ; and enable him to grace, or add a certain Majeſty, or Dignity, to 

his Civil and Moral Doctrines; whilſt, at the ſame time, he corrupted Nature as much by 

his Theology, as Ariſtotle did, by his Logick ; and approached as near to a Poet, as Ariſtotle did to 

a Sophift. See more to this purpole, p. 52, 53- of this Volume, 
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For that Age. had but a very flender Knowledge, both. of Times, and 


the habitable World: which is a great Defect, eſpecially with ſuch as place 
all Things in Experience. For boy had not the Hiſtory of a thouſand 


| Years, that deſerved the Name of a Hiſtory ; but only Fables, and 
Rumors of Antiquity. And for the different Countries of the World, 
they knew but a very ſmall Part thereof; as calling all the more Nor- 
thern People Scythians; and all the Weſtern Celtæ, indiſcriminately. They 
had no Knowledge in Africa, beyond the neareſt Part of Ethiopia z nor in 
Aſia, beyond the Ganges : and for the new World, they never heard of 
it; nor had any certain Tradition about it. Nay, they pronounced 
many Climates and Zones uninhabitable; where infinite People are found. 
And for the Travels of Democritus, Plato, Pythagoras, &c. tho? celebrated 
as ſomething conſiderable, they were but ſhort; and almoſt within their 
own Walls, compared with the Voyages of our Times, into numerous Parts 
of the new World, and the Extremities of the old: whence we are ſup- 
plied with a vaſt Stock of Experiments. And therefore, if Signs are to 
be taken of Philoſophies, in the Aſtrological manner, from the Times of 
their Generation and Nativity; no great Good is thence promiſed of 


the ancient. | 
Ap HORISM LXXIII. 


3. But of all the Signs of Philoſophies, none are more certain and (2) The 4e# 

noble, than thoſe taken from their Fruits : for Fruits, and the Diſcove- 552 A 

ries of Works, are as the Vouchers and Securities for the Truth of Phi- 1 8 

loſophies. But from the Philoſophies of the Greeks, and their Deſcents 

thro* particular Sciences, now for the Space of ſo many Years, ſcarce a 

ſingle Experiment can be produced, tending to accommodate or improve 

the State of Man, that may be juſtly attributed to the Speculations and 

Doctrines of their Philoſophy. And thus much is ingenuouſly and pru- 

dently allow'd by Celſus, that Experiments in Medicine were firſt made, and 

that Men afterwards philoſophized upon them, to find out and aſſign their Cauſes ; 

but did not, contrariwiſe, diſcover and deduce Experiments from Philoſophy, and 

the Knowledge of Cauſes. Whence it was no wonder the Egyptians, who The Greek 

beſtowed Divinity and Conſecration upon the Inventors of Things, had P+i/2/ephy be, 

more Images of Brutes, than of Men: for Brutes, by their natural In- yielded none. 

ſtin&t, have made many Diſcoveries z whilſt Men, with their Diſcourſes | 

and rational Concluſions, have made few or none l. 

4. *Tis true, the Induſtry of the Chemiſts has produced ſome ; tho? ra- ; 
ther accidentally, and without Deſign ; 4 by — Experiments, as > os 4g 

Mechanicks do; and not by the Rules of Art, or from Theory: for the b. 


Theory which they have imagin'd 1s rather hurtful than advantagious. 


4 This, and ſeveral other Paſſages of the ſame general Kind, have been already uſed in the 
de Augmentis Scientiarum ; but are not needleſly repeated here, becauſe they ſerve to prove new 
Points: otherwiſe it might have been proper to drop them. 
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So likewiſe the natural Magicians have diſcover'd a few light Things, that 
approach to Impoſture : and therefore, as *tis a Caution in Religion, 

at Faith be manifeſted by Works; an admirable Rule may be hence de- 
rived into Philoſophy, viz. that it be judged by its Fruit; and held as vain, 
if it prove barren: and this the more, if inſtead of Grapes and Olives, 
it produces the Thiſtles and Thorns of Diſputes and Altercations. 


APpHñHORISM LXXIV. 


(3) TheSigns, 5. Signs are alſo to be taken from the Progreſs and Increaſe of Phi- 
fron the Fre. loſophies, and the Sciences: for Things planted in Nature will grow, 
75 SED vile: and enlarge; but Things founded in Opinion will differ, and not thrive. 
e, And therefore, if the ancient Doctrines had not been like Plants pluck'd 
up and ſever'd from their Roots, but ſtill adhered to the Womb of Na- 
ture, and were fed by her; that could not have happen'd, which we ſee 
has happen'd, for theſe two thouſand Years : the Sciences ſtill remaining 
where they were; and almoſt in the ſame Condition, without any conſi- 
derable Improvement: nay, they rather flouriſh*d moſt in their orginal 
Authors, and afterwards declined. On the contrary, the mechanic Arts, 
2 which are founded in Nature, and the Light of Experience, and remaining 
pregnant, as it were, with Spirit, ſo long as they continue to pleaſe; 
, | are ever upon their Increaſe and Growth; being firſt rude, then faſhion*d, 
| and, laſtly, poliſh'd, and perpetually improved. 955 


Ap HORI18 LXXV. 


(4.) The cn. 6. There is another Sign to be taken from the Confeſſion of the Au- 
feſion of Au- thors themſelves, now follow'd by Mankind: tho? this is rather a Te- 
chers. ſtimony, of the ſtrongeſt Kind, than ſtrictly a Sign. For tho' theſe Au- 
thors pronounce upon Things with ſo much Confidence ; yet at Inter- 

vals, when they come to themſelves again, they fall upon complaining of 

the Subrilty of Nature, the Obſcurity of Things, and the Inſufficiency of 

the human Nature. And if this were done in Simplicity, it might deter 

the Fearful from farther Enquiry ; and ſtir up others of a briſker and more 

daring Genius, to a farther Proſecution : But not content to acknowledge 

only for themſelves; they place beyond the Bounds of Poſſibility, every 

thing that was either unknown, or untried by them or their Maſters ; 

and thus haughtily and invidiouſly pronounce Things impoſſible to Art; 

and bend the Weakneſs of their own Diſcoveries, to calumniate Nature, 

and propagate Deſpair. Hence proceeded the new School of the Aca- 

demics, which made Profeſſion of Scepticiſm, and condemned Mankind 

to eternal Darkneſs ©: hence the Opinion, that phyſical Forms, or the 

.real Differences of Things, were impoſlible, or beyond the Power of 

1 . Man 


© See above, Apb. 67. 
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Man to diſcover : hence thoſe Notions as to Operations, that the Heat 

of the Sun is a Thing abſolutely different from the Heat of Fire; leſt 

Men ſhould think they might produce by Fire, ſome Things like the 
Productions of Nature. And hence proceeds the Notion, that Compoſition 

only was the Work of Man, and Mixture the Work of Nature; to keep 

Men from expecting any artificial Generation, or Transformation of na- 

tural Bodies. And thus Men are eafily perſuaded, by this falſe Colour, 

not to riſk their Fortunes, and their Labours, in Things not only con- 

demned, but already given up to Deſpair s. 


Ar HGH EXSVE 


7. We muſt not omit that other Sign; viz. the great Diſagreement The Diſertian 
among the ancient Philoſophers, and the Differences of their Schools; 7 Profeers. 


1 which ſufficiently ſhews, that their Way from Senſe to the Underſtanding 
E | was not well guarded ; whilſt one and the ſame Subject of Philoſophy, 
4 the Nature of Things, was rent and ſplit into ſo many, and. ſuch wild 
E | Errors. And altho', at preſent, the Diſſentions and Diſagreements of 
4 Opinions, as to firſt Principles, and entire Philoſophies, are in a manner 


extin&t *; yet ſuch innumerable Queſtions and Controverſies ſtill remain 
among us, as make it plainly appear, that there is nothing fix'd and 
ſtable, either in our preſent Philoſophies, or the manner of our De 


monſtrations * N 
ApHORISM LXXVII. 


8. Men have an Opinion of a general Conſent in the Philoſophy of (65. De 4rgu- 


. ; ; : k ment of gene- 
Ariſtotle ; as if, after that was once publiſhed, the more ancient Phi ral Content; 


loſophies ceaſed, and grew into Diſuſe; and that nothing better was fallacicus. 


diſcover'd in the ſucceeding Ages; this being ſo well founded, as to 
| | draw 


f The Author has a great Regard to the aboliſhing of theſe falſe Imaginations, in all the 
2 of his Inſtauration. See his Sylva Sylvarum, paſſim; and the Second Part of the pre- 
ent Piece. | 

s This ſeems to be a grand Obſtruftion to the Improvement of Philoſophy and Arts; and 
extremely difficult to remove; as having not only Mens natural Indolence to ſtruggle with; 
but alſc their artificial and learned Deſpondency ; in which, ſober and intelligent Perſons gene- 
rally think they ſhew their Judgment. And hence new Improvements in Mechanics, Medi- 
cine, c. meet with a ſlow Reception, by thoſe eſteem'd for Sobriety and Judgment. And 
tho' this Slowneſs may often be well placed ; yet, in general, it appears to proceed from 
a want of knowing the Powers of Man and Nature; or from an inveterate Prejudice againſt 
__ Poſlibility of doing Things not done, or not believed to have m done before. The fol- 
owing fifth and fixth Sectiims ae die, levell'd at reforming this Error. 

hb As chiefly eee in the Per inakelt Dodirine. 

i The Uncertainty of the common Demonſtrations might give Occaſion to the introducing 
of mathematical ones into Phyſics : and theſe being the moſt certain, if they could be univerſally 
applied, Men would then differ in Philoſophy as little as they do now in Mathematics : but it 
may deſerve a ſerious Conſideration, whether Mathematical Demonſtrations, applied to Matter, 
are ſuited to the Purpoſe ; or do not, like the common Syllogiſm, let Nature ſlip through; and 
leave the Demonſtration an empty Thing. | 
2 : 
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draw both former and latter Times into it: But the Whole is a Fallacy, 

For (1.) the Works of the more ancient Philoſophers were in being to 
the Times of Cicero, and the following Ages; till the Inundation of the 
Barbarians upon the Roman Empire ; when the Philoſophies of Ariſtetle 
and Plato were ſaved from the general Shipwreck of human Learning; as 
light Planks, ſupported by the Waves of Time. And (2.) that alone 
can be juſtly called Conſent, which conſiſts in a Freedom of Judgment 
agreeing in the ſame Thing, after due Examination : but far the greater 
Number of thoſe who conſent in Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, are enflaved to it 
by the Prejudice and Authority of others; ſo that 'tis rather an O- 
quiouſneſs than a Conſent, But tho' it were a free and general Conſent , 
yet Conſent ought to be ſo far from paſſing for any real Authority, as to 
give a violent Suſpicion of the contrary : for of all Characteriſticks, that 
is the worſt which Men take from Conſent, in Matters of the Under- 
ſtanding 3 except ſuch as concern Religion and Politichs, which properly 
go by Voices. For nothing can pleaſe the Many, but what ſtrikes the Ima- 
gination; or binds the Underſtanding with the Cords of vulgar Notions “. 
So that the Thought of Phocion, may be juſtly transferr'd from Morals 
to Intellectuals; for Men ought direfily io examine themſelves, wherein they 
have err*d, or done amiſs ;, when the Multitude conſents, and applauds them. 
This Sign, therefore, of general Conſent, is one of the moſt unfavourable 
that a Philoſophy can have. And thus much for the falſe Characteri- 
ſticks of the Philoſophies and the Sciences, in uſe ; whether taken (1.) from 
their Origins; (2.) their Fruits; (3.) their Progreſs ; (4.) the Confeſſions 
of their own Authors; or (5.) from Conſent *. 


k This Aphoriſm requires a ſtrict Attention; and unleſs the Mind be thoroughly convinced of 
the Truth and Certainty thereof, the Reader will, on many Occaſions, be apt to conceive, that 
in what follows, the Author is delivering a kind of laborious, learned Dream, inſtead of a ſolid 
uſeful Work. N 

1 Phocion being once highly applauded by the Multitude; turn'd round to his Friends, and 
ask'd what Abſurdity he had committed. 

= Becauie, if the Conſent be general, the Vulgar alſo muſt be admitted Judges ; and we all 
know what Judges they are, or what the Things muſt be that pleaſe the Multitude. 

„ See Aph. 71-77. „„ 
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S EAT. 
Of the Cauſes of Errors in PHIL o- 

SOPHIES. 

APHORISM LXXVIII. 

I. E next proceed to the numerous and prevalent Cauſes of Errors, The Cauſes 
and their Continuance thro* ſo many Ages; that Men may no why 4/ the 

longer wonder, how the Things we advance have hitherto been hid rom 32 _ 
them; and this alone remain the Surprize, how they ſhould now come , 


into any one's Mind: which, however, in our Judgment, is owing to a 
Felicity, and not to any Excellence of Talent; ſo as rather to appear the 
Product of Time, than the Product of Genius ?. _ 


2. And (1.) ſo many Ages, if juſtly conſider'd, ſhrink to a ſmall Com- vz (i.) Wane 


paſs; for of twenty-five Centuries, wherein the Memory and Learni 


of Times ſuited 


of Mankind have been exerciſed, ſcarce fix can be cull'd out as fertile in “ Learning. 


Sciences, or ſuitable to their Improvement : for Times, as well as Coun- 
tries, have their Waſtes and Deſarts. There can be properly reckon'd but 
three Periods and Revolutions of Learning; one among the Greeks, ano- 
ther among the Romans, and the third among our ſelves, or the Weſtern 
Nations of Europe; to each whereof ſcarce two Centuries can be fairly attri- 
| buted. The middle Ages of the World were unhappy, as to any plenti- 
ful Harveſt of the Sciences. Nor need we mention any thing either of 
the Arabians, or the School-men ; who, in the intermediate Times, rather 
ground down the Sciences by numerous Treatiſes, than added to their 

| Weight. 


© In reading the Author's Works, this ſeems to be the general Stumbling- Stone: How /hould 
he be able to do more than Plato, Ariſtotle, and all the Ancients put together ? Shall be only 
be in the Right, and every Body elſe in the Wrong? Such a Conceit of a Man's own Ability is 
monſtrous, ſhocking, and intolerable. This is Reaſoning by Anticipation; or in the common 
Way of Men. But when the Fury is over ; the Queſtion to be calmly confider'd is, What has 
he done? But to conquer Prejudice, and bring the Mind better prepared to conſider of this 
Queſtion, the Author here endeavours to account for the — of the Thing; and to 
Pacify and reconcile the Mind, before he informs it. 


2 
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Weight ». And therefore, the firſt Cauſe of ſo little Progreſs in Know- 
ledge, is, properly, a Scantineſs of Times well ſuited for it. | 


ApHORISM LXXIX. 


(2.) Litth La- 3. (2.) A ſecond Cauſe, of very great Moment, is, that thro' all thoſe 
baun beftow'd Ages, wherein Men of Genius and Learning principally, or even mode- 
r, Nature! rately, flouriſh'd ; the ſmalleſt Part of human Induſtry has been ſpent upon 
ſed?) Natural Philoſophy ; tho* this ought to be eſteem'd as the great Mother 
of the Sciences *: for all the reſt, if torn from this Root, may perhaps 
be poliſh'd, and form'd for Uſe ; but can receive little Increaſe. And, 
tis manifeſt, after the Chriſtian Religion was receiv'd, and gain'd Ground, 
that much the greater Part of the fine Genius's bent themſelves to Theo- 
3 Wwhereto both the nobleſt Rewards were annex'd, and all Kinds of 
Aſſiſtance liberally afforded. And this Study chiefly employ'd the 
third Period of Time © amongſt the Weſtern Europeans; the more, as 
Learning then began to flouriſh, and Controverſies about Religion to ariſe, 
But, in the preceding Age, during the ſecond Period, the principal Study 
and Labour of the Philoſophers, among the Romans, were beſtow'd upon 
Morality; which, to the Heathens, was inſtead of Theology. Beſides, the 
greateſt Genius's of thoſe Times chiefly applied themſelves to Politics; 
the large Extent of the Roman Empire requiring large Aſſiſtance. But 
that Time wherein Natural Philoſophy ſeem*d principally to flouriſh among 
the Greeks, was of ſhort Duration ; and, in the ſtill earlier Ages, the 
ſeven Wiſe Men, as they were call'd, all, except Thales, applied them- 
ſelves to Moral Philoſophy, and Politics: and when Socrates afterwards 
brought down Philoſophy from the Heavens to Earth, the Study of Mo- 
rality prevailed ſtill more; and turn'd the Minds of Men from Natural 

Philoſophy. ; 5 
The Times, at 4. Nay, that very Period of Time, wherein natural Enquiries moſt 
1 70 unfavour- prevail'd, was corrupted, and render'd uſeleſs by Cavils; and the 
F ya Oſtentation of new Opinions. And therefore, as thro* theſe three Pe- 
BY” riods, Natural Philoſophy was either greatly neglected, or greatly ob- 
ſtructed; *tis no Wonder if Mankind made little Progreſs in it, whilſt 

their Minds were wholly bent another Way *. | Fe. 


ArHORTISM 


? As repeating the ſame Matter over and over again; and new modelling and dividing it, with- 
out making any conſiderable Addition thereto. | 
Natural Philoſophy, that is, a Knowledge of Nature, appears to be the great Mother of the 
Sciences; becauſe neither the Arts of Speech, Logic, Medicine, Civil Policy, Morality, Re- 
ligion, &:. can be advantagiouſly exerciſed, improved, underſtood, or inſtituted without it: 
and all the mechanical Arts depend upon it. | | 
See Ab, 78. Gf 
Let Care be taken to verify or falſify this Account from Hi/ory as much as poſſible ; where- 
ever it may be required. | | e 
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APHORTISM LXXX. | 
5. Add to this, that Natural Philoſophy ſcarce ever found one, among (3-) Few en- 
thoſe who ſtudy'd it, that gave himſelf wholly up thereto ;z eſpecially in „ 5 — 
theſe latter Times; unleſs we ſhould here and there except a Monk in pz;1,/7y. 
his Cell, or a ſtudious Gentleman at his Country-Seat: whence this Phi- 
loſophy has always been but as a Paſſage, and Introduction, to other Things. 
And thus the great Mother of the Sciences is, with ſurprizing Indignity, 
degraded to the Office of a Handmaid; adminiſtring to the Occaſions 
of Medicine or Mathematics, and tending the unripe Capacities of 
Youth; or giving them their firſt TinEture, for the more commodious 
and ſucceſsful Attainment of other Kinds of Learning. 
6. But let none expect any great Promotion of the Sciences, eſpecially FE 
in their effective Part, unleſs Natural Philo/ophy be drawn out to particular 
Sciences; and again, unleſs theſe particular Sciences be brought back to 
Natural Philoſophy. From this Defect it is, that Aſtronomy, Optics, Muſic, 
many Mechanic Arts, Medicine itſelf; and, what ſeems ſtranger, even Mo- 
ral and Civil Philoſophy, and Logics, rife but little above their Foundations, 
L | and only ſkim over the Surfaces and Varieties of Things ; viz. becauſe, after 
| theſe particular Sciences are divided off, and form'd, they are no longer 
nouriſh*d by Natural Philoſophy ; which might give them new Strength and 
Increaſe : as from the Cauſes and genuine Conſideration of Motions, 
Light, Sounds, the Texture and Structure of Bodies, the Affections, and 
SE | intellectual Apprehenſions. And, therefore, no Wonder if the Sciences 
1 thrive not, whilſt they are ſeparated from their Roots *. 


— 


7 
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7. Another great Reaſon of the ſlow Progreſs of the Sciences, is this; (4-) The End 
that *tis impoſſible to proceed well in a Courſe, where the End is not = . _ 
rightly fix'd and defined. Now the true and genuine End of the Sci- 2 
ences, is no other, than to enrich human Life with new Inventions, and 
new Powers; but much the greater Number of the Sciences produce no- 
thing in this Kind; being mere Hirelings, and profeſſorial: unleſs ſome- 
times, by Accident, an ingenious Artificer, thro? Deſire of Glory, endea- 
vours after ſome new Invention; which he generally purſues to his own 
Loſs; whilſt the Bulk of Mankind are ſo far from propoſing to enlarge 
the Maſs of Arts and Sciences, that they only take from the preſent 
Collection, or covet ſo much as they can convert to the Uſe of their 
Profeſſion ; their own Advantage, Reputation, or ſome ſuch narrow 
and inferior Purpoſe ®. But if any one of the Number does ingenuouſly 


* This coincides with Aph. 79. 
Does not this remain the general Caſe ſtill? 


F0k- I Cce affect 
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affect a Science for its own Sake; yet he will be found to purſue a Va- 


riety of Thoughts and Doctrines, rather than a ſevere and rigid Enquiry 
after the Truth. Or if any exact Enquirer ſhould turn up; yet even he 
will propoſe to himſelf ſuch a meaſure of Truth, as may fatisfy his own 
Mind, in aſſigning the Cauſes of Things already known ; and not that 
which may procure freſh Pledges and Earneſts of Works, and new 
Light of Axioms . Therefore, ſince the End of the Sciences has not 
hitherto been well fixed, and defined, by any one; we need not wonder 
if _— have erred and wander'd in the Things ſubſervient to the pro- 
Per « 
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(5.) Awrong 8. Again; if this End had been rightly propoſed ; yet Men have choſe 


Way cboſe. 


— 


The logical 
Way. 


a very wrong and impaſſable Way to proceed in. And it may ſtrike 
any one with Aſtoniſhment, who duly conſiders it, that no Mortal ſhould 
hitherto have taken Care to open and prepare a Way for the human 
Underſtanding, from Senſe, and a well conducted Experience; but that 
all Things "Hooutd be left, either to the Darkneſs of Tradition; the 
giddy Agitation, and Whirlwind of Argument“; or elſe to the uncertain 

aves of Accident, or a vague, and uninform'd Experience. Let any one 
ſoberly and carefully confider, what that Way is, which Men have ac- 
cuſtom'd themſelves to, in the Enquiry and Diſcovery of any Thing; 
and he will, doubtleſs, find, that the manner of Invention moſt. com- 


"monly uſed, is ſimple and unartful; or no other than this: viz. when 


a Perſon goes upon an Enquiry, in the firſt Place he ſearches out and 
peruſes what has been ſaid upon it by others; in the next Place, adds 
his own Thoughts thereto ; and, laftly, with great Struggle of the Mind, 


ſollicits and invokes, as it were, his own Spirit to deliver him Ora- 


cles? : which is a Method entirely deſtitute. of Foundation, and rolls 
wholly upon Opinions. | | 
9. Others may chance to call in the A ſſiſtance of Logic; but this is 
only a nominal Aſſiſtance: for Logic does not diſcover the Principles 
and capital Arioms upon which Arts are built“; but ſuch only as ſeem 
agreeable thereto: and when Men are curious and earneſt with it, to 
procure Proofs, and diſcover Principles, or firſt Axioms, it refers 1 to 
| | | aith, 


_ Let the more eminent of the modern Inventors, and Philoſophers, be examined by this 
ule. | 

* See above, Apb. 10-—14, 20, Cc. 3 | | 

Y This is the theoretical Philoſopher in his Study, who writes with Struggle and Pangs, 
out of his own Invention; inſtead of conſulting Nature and Experience, which alone afford 
Materials worth the recording. > | 801 | ot 

2 See Aph. 13, 14, Ce. | 
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Faith, or puts them off with this trite and common Anſwer, that Every 

Artiſt muſt be believed in his own Art *. | | 5 

10. There remains, therefore, nothing but mere Experience; which of- Experience to 
fering itſelf, is call'd Accident; but when ſought, Experiment. And this #% follow'd. 
kind of Experience is but like looſe Twigs*; and a bare feeling about 

for the right Way in the dark: whilſt it were much more adviſable to 

wait for Day, or light up a Flambeau ; and then purſue the Road ©. 

On the other hand, the true Method of Experience firſt procures the 

Light, then ſhews the Way, by its Means ; beginning with well regu- 

lated and digeſted Experiments, (not ſuch as are wild, ſcatter'd, and 
rambling ;) and from thence deriving Axioms; and, again, from theſe 

Axioms, well eſtabliſh'd, Setts of new Experiments l. For the divine Word 

itſelf, did not operate upon. the Maſs of Things without Order. 

11. Men, therefore, may ceaſe to wonder that the Sciences are no far- And à due Or- 
ther advanced; when they have entirely miſs'd the Way, and quite for- 4er #9 be ab- 
ſaken Experience; or elſe, bewildering themſelves therein, have courſed ved. 
about it, as in a Labyrinth: for it is a well appointed Order, that muſt 
lead, in a continued Path, thro* the Thickets of Experience, to the 
open Plains of Axioms 3 | 


PR 
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12. This Miſchief has obtain'd a ſurprizing Spread, from a certain (6.) The Neg- 
Opinion, or rivetted Conceit, no leſs tumid than deſtructive ; as if it leet of Expert 
were a Diminution to the Majeſty of the Mind to be long converſant "s. ; 
in Experiments, and ſuch Particulars as are ſubject to Senſe, and con- 
fined to Matter ; eſpecially as theſe Things are uſually laborious in the 
Enquiry, ignoble in Speculation, unpolite in Diſcourſe, ungenteel in the 
Practice, infinite in Number, and of little Sublimity : the Iflue of all 
which is, that the true Way has not only been forſaken, but alſo block*d 


2 This having obtained as an almoſt general Rule, the natural and mechanical Philoſophers, 
even of the preſent Time, are obliged to reſort to Artizans, Mechanics, and Tradeſmen, to 
difcover their Practices; and learn of the Shops what Works are perform'd by Art and Induſtry : 
whereas, if Things were in their proper Channel; all Arts, Inventions, and Works, ſhould flow 
from natural Philoſopers ; and Lite owe thoſe Advantages to them, which it now receives from 
ingenious and inventive Mechanics. The Conſideration hereof ſeems to have occafron'd that 
noble Defign of Mr. Bay/e, to put a Sett of ingenious Youths Apprentices to ſeveral Trades ; in 
_ by their Communications, and Diſcoveries afterwards, to improve the State of Natural 
Philoſoph yy. FR. 

d Viz. Abe to the common Expreſſion, a Broom or Faggot unbound; as having little 
uſe, till reduced, from their ſtraggling State, into Collections of ſome Form or Order, and fit for 
certain Purpoſes. ö Aries 3 

© In alluſion to the Light which the Author, in this Piece, endeavours to ſet up. 

* The Method in doing this, is ſhewn in the Second Part. 

See this farther explained, Vol. III. p. 316. 
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up and obſtructed; and Experience not only deſerted and ill conducted, 
but diſdain'd . | | 
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(7.) Regard io 13. Again; the Reverence of Antiquity, and the Authority of ſuch 
Antiquity and as have bore a great Reputation for Philoſophy, and thence the current 
Authority. Conſent, has withheld, and almoſt chain'd down Mankind from advancing 
the Sciences. But of Conſent we have ſpoken above s. | 
The vulgar 14. The Opinion which Men entertain of Antiquity is a very idle 
Netion of An- Fhing; and almoſt incongruous to the Word: for the old Age, and 
ul e. Length of Days of the World, ſhould, in reality, be accounted Anti- 
ZEUS. . | | . : 
quity 3 and ought to be attributed to our own Times, not to the Youth 
of the World, which it enjoyed among the Ancients: for that Age, 
: tho', with reſpect to us, it be ancient and greater; yet, with regard 
| to the World; it. was new and leſs. And as we juſtly expect a greater 
Knowledge of Things, and a riper Judgment, from a Man of Years, 
than from a Youth, on account of the greater Experience, and the greater 
Variety and Number of Things feen, heard, and thought of, by the 
Perſon in Years ; ſo might. much greater Matters be juſtly expected from 
the preſent Age, (if it knew but its own Strength, and would make 
Trial and apply,) than from former Times.: as this is. the more ad- 
vanced Age of the World; and now enrich'd and furniſh*d with infinite 
Experiments and Obſervations . | | 
The Voyages of 15. It muſt alſo go for ſomething, that by means of the long Voyages 
che Mauer ns. and Travels, fo famous in our Times, numerous Things have been pro- 
cured, and diſcovered in Nature, for giving new Light to Philoſophy : 
and it would be ſcandalous for Mankind to have the Tracts of the na- 
terial Globe, its Countries, Seas, and the Heavens themſelves, greatly laid 
open to the View of theſe Times; and yet the intellectual World remain 
within the narrow- Confines. of the Inventions of the Ancients. by 
| yy 16. Tis 


© 
* 


And ſurely, if Natural Philoſophy has received any Improvement of late, it * 
owing to the greater Reputation which Experienee and Practice have gained; and the pro- 
Sabel with | Pans tolerable Care and Order, the Buſineſs of Experimenting, in a Variety of 

ects. | | | : 

s See 4ph. 77. See alſo Apb. 55 

Let us beware there is no Defect in this Argument. 'Tis to be apprehended that many of the 
Arts known. to the, Ancients, are now loſt ; particularly the ancient Baliſtichs, &c. And even, 
if all the Knowledge and Diſcoveries of the Ancients were continued down to us; ſome will ſtill 
r ie whether the Capacities of Men in later Times are equal te thoſe of former. As to 
the Point of Capacity ; the Author anſwers, to avoid Diſpute, that a Cripple in the right Way 
may beat a Racer in the wrong ; and as to the Knowledge of the Ancients, he allows it to have 
been great; and that only ſome of their more ſuperficial and popular Phi/o/ophies have deſcend- 
ed to us. See above, 4ph.71. So that we can only judge of what we have: tho? the utmoſt 
Diligence ſhould, doubtleſs, be uſed to recover all the Arts, Inventions, and Philoſophies, that 
tpuriſhed among the Ancients, See the Author's Sapientia Veterum. . e 

80 far as we know. them. Se . 
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16. Tis the greateſt Weakneſs to be attributing infinite Things to Ye Weakneſs 

Authors, whilſt we are refuſing Juſtice to the Author of Authors, and 2% admiring 

all: Authority; which is Time: for Truth is juſtly call'd the Daughter Authors. 

of Time, not of Authority. Whence 'tis no wonder, if theſe joint 

Faſcinations, viz. of Authors, of Antiquity, and Conſent, ſhould ſo far 

bind the Faculties of Men as to keep them, like Perſons poſſeſs'd, from 

converſing with Things themſelves *. 


A PHORISM LXXXV. 


17. And not only the Admiration of Antiquity, Authority, and Conſent, (8.) 4dmira-- 
has conſtrain'd the Induſtry of Men to acquieſce in Things already diſ- 7-7 2 the 
cover'd; but. alſo an Admiration of the Works they have long poſſeſs'd. hardy, 0 
For when a Man views that Variety and beautiful Apparatus of Things 
introduced, and provided by the mechanic Arts, for human Uſes ; he is 
rather inclin'd to admire the Opulency of Mankind, than entertain a Senſe 
of their Want : not conſidering that the original Obſervations of Men, 
and the Operations of Nature, which proved like the Soul and firſt 
Mover of all this Variety, were neither numerous, nor derived from any 
great Depth of Knowledge; and that the reſt was owing only to the Patience 
of Men, and the ſubtile or regular Motion of the Hand, or Inſtruments. 

Thus, for Example, *tis certainly a very ſubtile and accurate Piece of 
Workmanſhip to make a. Clock, that ſhall ſeem to imitate the Revo- 
| lution of the heavenly Bodies, and the Pulſation of the Bodies of Ani- 
mals, by a regular and ſucceſſive Motion; and yet this depends upon 
but one or two Axioms of Nature *. 

18. And if any one ſhall conſider that Subtilty ſhewn in the liberal zz: few In- 
Arts; or the Preparation of natural Bodies by the mechanic Arts, and ventions diſco- 
the like; ſuch, for Example, as the Diſcovery of the celeſtial Motions ; % I Supra 

the Notes in Muſick ; the Letters of the Alphabet, (which to this Day =— 
are not uſed among the Chineſe ;) or, again, in the mechanic Arts, the 
Productions of Bacchus and Ceres; that is, the Preparation of Wine, 
Malt-Liquers, Bread, Paſtery, the Furniture of the Table, Diſtilla- 
tions, Sc. and if, at the ſame time, he reflect, thro* what a Number 

of Years all theſe (except Diſtillation, which alone 1s not ancient) are ar- 
rived to that Degree of Perfection, wherein we now enjoy them; and yet 
how little of Ob/ervation, or of the Axioms of Nature, they have in them, (as 

we before inſtanced in Clocks ;) and how readily, or, as it were, by ob- 
vious Occaſions, and neceſſary Conſiderations, they might be diſcover'd; 

will eaſily ceaſe his Wonder, and rather pity the Condition of Mankind, 


yp Obſerve how the Author endeavours to break the Charm, mention'd in the Preface under 
D. 7. 5 | 
_ 1 Viz. The Obſervations upon which they were formed. 

„ F4z. The Law of Pendulums, ſuppoſe, and Elaſticity. . 


4. 


The Cauſes of ERRORS, Part I. 
that for ſo many Ages there ſhould have been ſo great a Want and 


Barrenneſs of Inventions. Yet all the Diſcoveries now mention'd , are 

more ancient than Philoſophy, and the intellectual Arts: ſo that, to fay 

the Truth, when the rational and dogmatical Arts came upon the Stage, 

the Invention of uſeful Works went of. 

Little Variety 19. If a Man turn his Eyes from the Shops to Libraries, he may 
of Matter in perhaps be ſurprized at the immenſe Variety of Books he finds; but upon 
8855 examining and diligently weighing their Matters and Contents, he will 
be ſtruck with Amazement on the other Side; and after finding no End 

of Repetitions, but that Men continually treat and ſpeak the ſame Things 

over and over again, fall from his Admiration of the Variety, into a 

Wonder at the Want and Scantineſs of thoſe Things, which have hitherto 

| dieatain'd and poſſeſs'd the Minds of Men “. 

The Procedure 20. And again; if any one ſhould condeſcend to regard ſuch Things 
of the Alche- as are accounted rather curious than uſeful; and take a thorough View 
"_ of the Works of the Alchemiſts, or the Followers of natural Magic; he 
might, perhaps, be at a Difficulty which he ſhould withhold, his Tears, 

or his Laughter. For the Alchemiſt goes on with an eternal Hope ; and 

where his Matters ſucceed not, lays the Blame upon his own Errors; and 

accufes himſelf, as not having ſufficiently underitood either the Terms of 

his Art, or his Author: whence he either hearkens out for Traditions 

and auricular Whiſpers; or elſe fancies he made ſome Miſtake, as to the 

exact Quantity of the Ingredients, or Nicety of the Experiment; and 

thus repeats the Operation without End. And if, in the mean time, among 

all the Chances of Experiments, he throws any which appear either new 

or uſeful; he feeds his Mind with theſe, as ſo many Earneſts; boaſts and 

extols them above meaſure ; and conceives great Hopes of what is behind. 

It muſt, indeed, be allow'd that the Alchemiſts have made many Diſco- 

veries, and obliged Mankind with uſeful Inventions ; but they are well 
reprefented in that Fable of the old Man, who left an Eſtate to his Chil- 

dren, (buried ſomewhere or other, he told them, in his Vineyard ;) which 

they, therefore, fell to dig for with great Diligence; whereby, tho” they 

2 no Gold in Subſtance, yet they received a better Vintage for their 

abour. 

The Procedure 21. But ſuch as apply to natural Magic, and explain every thing by 
of the Follow- Sympathies and Antipathies, have, by ſupine and indolent Conjectures, placed 
Is 2 Natural ſtrange Virtues and Operations in Things; aad if, at any time, they have 
9 | | . | produced 
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Except Diltilfation, which was excepted before. | | | 

If this, upon a fair and full Enq iry, ſhall appear to be the Caſe ; it might afford a 
frong Argument againſt admitting the rational and dogmatical Arts; or any Philoſophy, but 
the practical and experimental Kind. 

Hence the Author, in another Place, obſerves, that there is a great Agreement betwixt 
the Shops of Artificers, and the Libraries of the Learned ; as both make a great Shew of Va- 
riety, yet contain nothing but infinite Repetitions of a ſew Things, or numerous Applications 
of a few Principles, differently dreſſed and modelled, according to particular Humours, Fa- 
thions, or Exigencies, | . | 2 N 
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Sect. V. in PHILOSOPHIEs. | 383 


produced Works, they are rather ſuited to Admiration and Strangeneſs, than 
to Fruit and Advantage l. | | 
22. And for ſuperſtitious Magic, if we were diſpoſed to ſpeak thereof, it Super/itious 

would come firſt to be obſerved, that there is only one certain and de- Magie. 
terminate Kind of Subject, in which the curious and ſuperſtitious Arts, 

thro? all Nations, Ages, and Religions, could take Place, and have any 

Effect, or impoſe". But of this we ſay no more. In the mean time, tis 

no wonder if an Imagination of great Plenty has proved a Cauſe of Want. 


APHORISM LXXXVI. 


23. This Admiration of Mankind, as to Doctrine and Arts, which is 9.) The Arti- 
a ſimple and almoſt childiſh Thing in itſelf, has been increaſed by the ice of _ 
Craft and Artifice of ſuch as treat and deliver the Sciences; who propoſe , i rh. 
them with that State and Aﬀectation, or ſo finely faſhioned ; and bring Sciences. 
them ſo dreſſed upon the Stage, as if they were perfect in every Part; 
and ſo many finiſhed Things. For to look upon the Methods and Divi- 
ſions of theſe Teachers, they* might ſeem to contain and include every 
thing that can fall within the Subject; and tho? the Parts are ill fill'd 
up, and in reality little more than empty Carcaſſes; yet they paſs cur- 
rently among the Vulgar, as having the Form and Fulneſs of compleat 
Sciences“. | | | 
24. But the primitive Enquirers after Truth, with greater Fidelity, 2 apboriſti- 
and a happier Conduct, uſed to throw all the Knowledge they deter- / Way of 
mined to collect, and treaſure up for uſe, into Aphoriſms, or ſhort and Wr as, 
looſe Sentences ; not ranged into Method; without profefling or pre- 
tending to ſet down the whole of an Art. But, as the Caſe now ſtands, 
| tis 


* 


à See de Augment. Scientiar. Sect. VI. . 8 

The Author appears to mean that the weak, and credulous, are this Subject. He expreſſes 
himſelf, in another Place, thus. The Magician, when, according to his own Underſtanding, 
he ſees ſome Things effected that are beyond the Power of Nature; and thus ſuppoſing her to 
be once forced and ſubdued; he adds Wings to his Imagination; and ſcarce believes the Effect 
to differ according to the Degree of more and leſs ; and therefore promiſes himſelf that he ma 
obtain the greateſt Things of all; without conſidering that they are Subjects of one peculiar King, 
wherein Magic and Superſtition have had any Power and Influence, thro” all Nations and Ages. 
See the Sy/va Sylvarum, under the Articles Imagination and Sympathy. 

5 This Inconvenience is very apt to attend the writing of Sytem, and Bodies of Sciences; 
where the Writer having the Matter before him, ſeldom confiders of any thing more than how 
to give it the beſt Form, and render it moſt agreeable to the Reader. This, tho" it may uſually 
be eſteem'd a laudable Thing, has yet a pernicious Effect, and doubtleſs retards the Advance- 
ment of the Sciences ; whence it ſhould be avoided by Philoſophers, and ſevere Enquirers into 
* as a kind of Impoſture. See Jſchirnbauſ. Medicina Mentis in init. See alſo Fol. III. 
P. 8, 9, 10. : : 

The Author thus enforces the preſent Conſideration in another Place. The firſt and moſt 
ancient Enquirers after Truth, with more Sincerity, and better Succeſs, threw the Knowledge 
they gather'd from the Contemplation of Things, and 2 to lay up for Service, into 
Apboriſims, or ſhort and independent Expreſſions; which ſhewing Inventions naked as they "oy 
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The Cauſes of Errors, Part J. 


tis no wonder if Men make no farther Progreſs in thoſe Things, which 


are deliver'd as if already perfected. 


ArnorisM LXXXVIL 


{10.) O/fenta- 25. Things of Antiquity have alſo received an additional Reputation 
tious Promiſes and Credit, from the Vanity and Levity of ſuch as offer'd new ones; 


of the Mo- 
dern,. 


eſpecially in the effective and operative Part of Natural Philoſophy. For 
certain boaſting and fantaſtical Perſons, partly thro* Credulity, and partly 
thro' Impoſture, have amuſed Mankind with great Promiſes of the P74. 
longation of Life, the Retardation of old Age, the Mitigation of Pain, the 
Repair of natural Defetts, Cures for the Deceptions of the Senſes, the Way 
of bending and exciting Afﬀettions, the Illumination and Exaltation of the in- 
Zelleftual Faculties, the Tranſmutation of Subſtances, the ſtrengthning and 
multiplying of Motions at Pleaſure, the Impreſſions and Alterations of the Air, 
the bringing down and procuring of celeſtial Influences, the Divination of fu- 
ture Events, the Repreſentation of Things remote, the Revelation of Secrets, &c, 
The Truth is, there ſeems to be the ſame Difference in the Doctrines of 
Philoſophy, between theſe Vanities, and the real Arts; as there is be- 
tween the hiſtorical Narrations of the Exploits of Julius Cæſar, or Aexan- 
der the Great; and the Atchievements of Amadis de Gaul, or Arthur of 
Britain. For thoſe celebrated Emperors are found, in Fact, to have ac- 
compliſh'd greater Things, than the other ſhadowy Heroes are even 
feign'd to have done: and yet this, by ſuch Means as are no way fa- 
bulous or monſtrous. Nor ſhould it detract from the Credibility of 
real Hiſtory, that it has ſometimes been injured and abuſed with Fa- 
bles. In the mean time, tis not ſtrange that a great Prejudice ſhould | 
be raiſed againſt new Propoſals, eſpecially thoſe relating to Works, upon 
account of theſe Impoſtors, who have attempted the like ; whence the 
Exceſs and Diſdain of Vanity“, have, even at preſent, left no Spirit for 
ſuch great Deſigns ”. | | | 


APHORISM 


and at the ſame time indicating the Spaces that remain'd to be fill'd with Diſcoveries ; they were 
hence the leſs deceived, and Mens Thoughts and Minds the more excited to judge, and diſco- 
ver. On the contrary; the preſent Method is, to place the Sciences in ſuch a Light, as may pro- 
cure them the moſt Credit, not excite the Judgment ; and, by a ſevere Authority, to ſtop Inven- 
tions in the Bud: ſo that the Sciences now deſcend, as in the Perſons of Mafter and Scholar, 
inſtead of Inventor and Improver : whence no wonder if they are not advanced. 

u Viz. Exceſs on one Side, and Diſdain on the other; or on the Side both of Projectors, 
and Anti-ProjeQors. 

And under this Diſadvantage the Author lay in his great Deſigns, for enriching the King- 
dom by mineral Works; erecting his So/omon's College; his Enquiries for prolongiag Life ; 
commanding the Winds, and the Weather; his new Logic, &c. &c. | 


Sec, V. | 71 PHILOSOPHIEsõ. 


APpHORISM LXXXVIII. 


26. But the Sciences have been much more hurt by Puſilanimity; and (11) Fant of 
the Slenderneſs of the Taſks which Men propos'd themſelves : and yet, Prepging wor- 


to enhance the Miſchief, this Puſilanimity is not without its Pride and 
Diſdain. 


27. For firſt, *tis a common Excuſe with every Artiſt, to lay the Im- Laying the 
perfection of his Art, as a Reproach, at the Door of Nature; and {mp*r/e#ion 


what his Art does not perform, to pronounce, from that Art, impoſſible 
in the Nature of Things ; and certainly the Art will not be condemned, 
whilſt itſelf is the Judge. Nay, the preſent Philoſophy contains and pa- 
tronizes ſome Opinions, which, if diligently examin'd, wholly tend to 
perſuade Mankind, that nothing great, or very commanding over Na- 
ture, can be expected from Art, or the human Powers, (as we inſtanced 
above, in the Difference betwixt ſolar and culinary Fire, Compoſition, 
Mixture, &c. *) which, in the reſult, is no other than maliciouſly to 
limit Mens Faculties; and to invent, and introduce, an artificial Deſpair, 
that ſhall not only diſturb and unſettle our Hopes and Expectations, 
but take away the Motives to Induſtry, cut its Sinews, and diſappoint 
or prevent all the Chances of Experience; whilſt the Artiſt is only ſol- 
licitous about this, that his Art ſhould be eſteem'd perfect: thus endea- 
vouring at an exceeding vain and deſtructive Glory, in having it be- 
lieved, that every Thing not yet diſcover'd and underſtood, 1s abſolutely 
impoſſible to be found out, or known?. And if any one applies him- 
ſelf to Nature, and endeavours to ſtrike out ſomething new; yet he will 
generally propoſe and fix upon ſome one Invention, without farther 
Search: For Example, the Nature of the Loadſtone, the Tides, the Theory 
of the Heavens, and the like; which ſeem to conceal ſome Secret; and 
have been hitherto unſucceſsfully explained : whereas *tis, in the higheſt 
Degree, unſkilful, to examine the Nature of any Thing, in that Thing 
itſelf. For the ſame Nature, which in ſome Things lies hid and con- 
cealed, appears open and obvious in others; ſo as to excite Admiration 
in the one, and to paſs unobſerved in the other: thus the Nature of Con- 
ſiſtence is not taken Notice of in Wood or Stone, but ſlighted under the 
Term of Solidity, without farther Enquiry into its Avoidance of Sepa- 
ration, or Solution of Continuity ; whilſt the ſame Thing appears ſub- 
tile, and of deeper Enquiry, in Bubbles of Water, which throw them- 
ſelves into thin Skins, of a curious hemiſpherical Figure, in order, for 
the inſtant, to avoid a Solution of Continuity. 


x See 4b. 76. 
Y Some will confine this to the more illiterate Mechanics and Artiſans; and others extend it 
to the Liberal Sciences, Medicine, Philoſophy, &c. | 


Yor. Ik D d d 28. And 
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Secrets in 28. And, again; thoſe very Things which are accounted Secrets, have, 
_ _ in other Caſes, a common and manifeſt Nature; which can never be 
0 diſcover'd, whilſt the Experiments and Thoughts of Men run wholly 
upon them“. And generally thoſe Things are eſteem'd new Inventions in 
mechanical Works, that are no more than better Ways of finiſhing, 
adorning, joining, compounding, rendering more commodious, enlarging, 
or contracting the Bulk of the old ones ; and the like *. | 
Slender Per- 29. So that *tis no wonder if noble and worthy Inventions, ſuitable 
STOUT, to the Dignity of Mankind, are not brought to Light ; whilſt Men con- 
ellas. tent and pleaſe themſelves with ſuch ſlender and childiſh Performances; 
and at the ſame Time imagine that they perform great Matters by them, 


APpPHORISM LXXXIX. 


{12.) Super/ſti- 30. We muſt not omit, that Natural Philoſophy has, thro* all Ages, 
tion and Zeal, had a troubleſome and difficult Adverſary to contend with; viz. Super- 
— oppoſite ſtitian, and the blind, furious Zeal of Religion, For we find among the 

Greeks, that they who firſt afſign'd the natural Cauſes of Thunder and 
Storms, whilſt the Ears of Men remain'd unaccuſtom'd to ſuch Expla- 
nations, were condemn'd for Impiety againſt the Gods. Nor did thoſe 
meet with much better Fate, from ſome eminent Fathers of the Chriſtian 


Church ; who, upon infallible Demonſtration, which no Man in his 


Senſes would now oppoſe, aſſerted the ſpherical Figure of the Earth; 
and conſequently the Exiſtence of Antipodes. | 

Dangerous s 31. And, as Matters now ſtand, tis {till more difficult and dangerous 
pbiloſapbixe, to diſcourſe upon Nature, by reaſon of the Summaries and Methods of 
— the ſcholaſtic Divines; who having imperiouſly reduced Theology to Or- 
Theology. der, and faſhion'd it into an Art, have, at the ſame time, blended too 
much of the thorny and contentious Philoſophy of Ariſtotle into the Body 

of Religion. 2 | 
32. And 


2 Thus Tran/mutation, tho” expreſſy endeavour'd after, to little purpoſe in ſome Caſes; yet in 


others ſeems to occur almoſt ſpontaneouſly. See Sy/va Sy/varum, under the Articles 4/terations 
and Tranſmutations. 

* In another Place the Author obſerves, that if a Mechanic happens to add ſome Ornament, 
and a greater Luſtre, to any former Invention; or combines two or three Things, that before 
were ſeparate ; or fits them more commodiouſly for Practice; or exhibits the Thing either in a 
greater, or a leſs Bulk; he preſently writes himſelf in the Liſt of Inventors: whence Men 
1.) diſdain the Invention of new Arts and Works, as an idle, fruitleſs, and ſuſpected Endeavour; 
or (2.) believe that there are noble Inventions diſcover'd ; but that they lie concealed, with the 
utmoſt Silence and Caution, in a few Hands; or (3.) take theſe ſmaller Additions and Altera- 
tions of Inventions, for new Diſcoveries. All which tends to turn Mens Minds aſide from the 
true and laborious Method of Enquiry ; and prevents ſuch Tasks and Diſcoveries as are worthy: 
of Mankind. | EO 

d See the C/ouds of Ariſtophanes. | 

© See de Augment. Scientiar. Set. XXVIII. This occaſion'd the Author a great Difficulty in 
Bis Time; the' he was naturally inclined, and admoniſhed by others, to uſe the utmoſt Caution 


againſt it. 8 
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See. V. 1 PHILOSOPHIES. _ —_ 
32. And to this Head belongs, tho' in a different reſpect, the La- The Mixture 
bours of ſuch as have ventured to deduce and confirm the Truth of the 7 5 
Chriſtian Religion, from the Principles and Authorities of Philoſopbers: as 247 
Thus, with great Pomp and Solemnity, celebrating the Inter-Marriage of 
Faith and Senſe, as a lawful Conjunction; and ſoothing the Minds of 
Men with a pleaſing Variety of Matter; tho? at the fame time raſhly 
and unequally intermixing Things divine and human. But in ſuch Med- 
lys of Divinity and Philoſophy, only the Things at preſent receiv'd in 
- Philoſophy are comprehended ; whilſt new ones, tho? better, are almoſt 
quite rejected and excluded 6, | | 
33. Laſtly, we find, thro* the Unſkilfulneſs of certain Divines, that The Opinion, 
the Paſſage to any Philoſophy, tho' ever ſo juſt, is in a manner t deep na- 
block*d up: For ſome weakly ſuſpect, that deep Enquiries into Nature will bs 
tranſgreſs the Bounds of Sobriety; and injudiciouſly wreſting what is ſubvert Reli- 
ſaid in Scripture, of thoſe who pry into the divine Myſteries, apply it gien. 
to the Secrets of Nature ; from which we are no where forbid. Others, 
with greater Cunning, conceive, that if the Means remain unknown, all 
Things may be the eaſier managed by the Dexterity of the Hand, and 
the divining Rod; which they imagine highly ſerviceable to Religion : but 
this is no other than offering to God the unclean Sacrifice of a Lye*. Others 
_ dread the Example; leſt the Diſturbances and Changes in Philoſophy 
ſhould extend to, and terminate in Religion. And others, again, ſeem afraid, 
left ſomething ſhould be found in the Enquiry of Nature, to ſubvert, or 
at leaſt undermine Religion; eſpecially among the Ignorant. Theſe two 
latter Fears appear to us to be deeply tinged with low grovling Wiſdom ; 
as if Men, in their ſecret Thoughts, cheriſh*d ſome Doubt and Diſtruſt 
about the Strength of Religion, and the Power of Faith over the Senſes ; 
and therefore apprehend Danger to it from the Search of Truth, in 
natural Things : but whoever rightly conſiders it, will find, that Natural 
Philoſophy is, next after the Word of God, the moſt certain Cure of 
Superſtition ; and the beſt Support of Faith. Philoſophy, therefore, is 
Jefervedly appointed as the true Handmaid to Religion 3 the one mani- 
teſting the Will, and the other the Power of God. For twas no Error 
in him who ſaid, Ze err, not knowing the Scriptures, and the Pawer of Gd: 
thus inſeparably mixing, and joining together the Information of his 
Il ill, and the Knowledge of his Power. *TFis, therefore, the leſs Won- 
der, that Natural Philoſophy has been fo little improved, when Reli- 
10n, whoſe Power over Mens Minds is exceeding great, has, thro* the 
gnorance and. unwarrantable Zeal of ſome, been made to oppoſe it. 


i See de Augment. Scientiar. Sect. XXVIII. and Supplem. XVI, XVII. 

© Viz. If Men are kept in Ignorance. 

: 4 or wo can never make Men irreligious ; or independent upon God. See Vol. I. 
p. 1 -—[ 0. | | : 
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AP HORISM XC. 


013.) St 34. Again; in the Cuſtoms and Inſtitutions of Schools, Univerſities, 
and Academies Colleges, and the like Conventions, deſtin'd for the Seats of learned 


proving un- Men d the P 1 F led all Things found 
3 en, an e Promotion of Knowledge, gs are found oppo- 
iel. fite to the Advancement of the Sciences: for the Readings and Bxeriib 


Philoſophy. 
105 are here ſo managed, that it cannot eaſily come into any one's Mind to 
think of Things out of the common Road. Or if here and there one 
ſhould venture to ufe a Liberty of Judging, he can only impoſe the 
Taſk upon himſelf ; without obtaining Aſſiſtance from his Fellows: and 
if he could diſpenſe with this, he will ſtill find his Induſtry and Reſo- 
lution a great Hindrance to the raiſing of his Fortune. For the Stu- 
dies of Men in ſuch Places are confin'd, and pinned down to the Wri- 
tings of certain Authors ; from which, if any Man happens to differ, 
he is preſently reprehended as a Diſturber and an Innovator. But there 
is ſurely a great Difference between Arts and Civil Affairs: for the Dan- 
ger is not the ſame from new Light, as from new Commotions. In Civil 
Affairs, tis true, a Change even for the better is ſuſpected, thro' Fear 
of Diſturbance ; becauſe theſe Affairs depend upon Authority, Conſenr, 
Reputation, and Opinion, and not upon Demonſtration : But Arts and 
Sciences ſhould be like Mines, reſounding on all Sides with new Works, 
and farther Progreſs. And thus it ought to be, according to right Rea- 
ſon; but the Caſe, in Fact, is quite otherwiſe. For the above-mentioned 
Adminiſtration and Policy of Schools and Univerſities, generally oppoſes 
and greatly prevents the Improvement of the Sciences *, 


AP HORISM XCl. | 


(14.) Fant + 35. And tho? this Contrariety ſhould ceaſe; yet *tis ſufficient to check 

of Rewards. the Progreſs of the Sciences, that ſuch Endeavours and ſuch Induſtry 
are not rewarded: for thoſe who cultivate the Sciences, have not the 
Power of rewarding. The Improvement of the Sciences proceeds from 
great Capacities 3 but the Salaries and Rewards for them lie in the Hands 
of the Vulgar; or ſuch Rulers of State as are rarely Men of conſiderable 
Learning. And what is more, ſuch kind of Advancement not only fails 
of Reward, and Encouragement, but 1s deſtitute even of popular Praiſe; 
as being above the Reach of the Crowd, and eaſily beat down and 
extinguiſhed by the Winds of vulgar Opinion. Whence, again, *tis no 
Wonder that this Buſineſs has proceeded no better; whilſt, inſtead of 

_— Encouragement, it has met with Diſeſteem. LE vat | 


APHORISM 


See more upon this Subject, Vol. I. p. 39-42, 
d See above, 4/4. go. at Ss 


gect. V. in PHILOSOPHIES. 


Apr HORISM XCll. 


36. But the greateſt Obſtacle of all, to the Progreſs of the Sciences, (15.) Deſpair, 
and the Undertaking of new Taſks and Provinces in them, lies in the 424 che Sup- 


Deſpair of Mankind, and the Suppoſition of Impoſſibility. For prudent 
and exact Men, generally diſtruſt ſuch kind of Attempts ; upon conſi- 
dering with themſelves the Obſcurity of Nature, the Shortneſs of Life, 
the Fallacy of the Senſes, the Weakneſs of the Judgment, the Difficulties 
of Experimenting, Sc. Whence they conceive, that there are certain 
Ebbings and Flowings of the Sciences, thro? all the Revolutions of Times 
and Ages; ſo as one while to increaſe and flouriſh, and another to de- 
cline and lie neglected ; and, when arrived at one certain State and 
Degree, to become uncapable of riſing higher. Therefore, if any Man 
ſhould hope or undertake for the contrary, they think it the Sign of 
a weak and unripen'd Judgment; and that ſuch Attempts begin with 
Pleaſure, proceed with Difficulty, and end in Confuſion. 


poſition of Im- 


37. And as theſe are Thoughts which readily occur to grave and ju- Tranſition, 


dicious Men; we muſt indeed beware, left being our ſelves caught with 
the Love of a Thing that has an excellent and beautiful Appearance, 
we ſhould ſlacken the Reins of Judgment. We ſhall, therefore, next 
proceed, with Care, to examine what Degree of Hope there is of future 
Succeſs, and from what Quarter it ariſes; (with the Purpoſe of rejecting 
the lighter Gales thereof ;) and diligently diſcuſs and weigh thoſe Grounds 
that appear the ſtrongeſt. And here Civil Prudence alſo is to be conſulted 
which diſtruſts by Preſcription z; and ſuſpects the worſt of human Affairs *. 
And whilſt we thus enquire into the Grounds of Hope, we our ſelves make 
no Promiſes, offer no Violence to the Mind, and lay no Snares for the Judg- 
ments of Men: but only lead them by the Hand. | 


i See Sir Thomas Bodley's Letter to the Author, Vol. I. Supplem. V. p. 487. 
* Sec above, Apb. 75. 
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APHORISM XCIII. 


I. HO” the moſt powerful Motive of Hope, will hereafter be deli- 
ver'd, (when we ſhall lead Mankind to Particulars ; eſpecially 

as we propoſe to digeſt and range them in our Tables of Invention, which 
8 belong to the fourth Part of our general Defign * ;) where 
hings themſelves, rather than Hopes, will be offer'd; yet, that all 
may be done in the ſmootheſt manner, we ſhall here proceed in our Pur- 
poſe of preparing the Minds of Men. And in giving them a View of 
the Hope there is for improving the Sciences, conſiſts no ſmall Part of 
this Preparation; as, without it, all the reſt has a greater Tendency to 
deject Mankind, than raiſe them to a chearful and induſtrious Proſecution 
of Experiments; and only give them a meaner Opinion of the Things 
they at preſent enjoy, and a deeper Senſe of their own Misfortune. We 
ſhall, therefore, here open and propoſe our Conjectures, for ren- 


dering the more favourable Expectations of the Sciences probable ; in 


Imitation of Columbus, who, before he undertook his ſurprizing Expedi- 
tion thro* the Atlantic Ocean, produced his Reaſons why he expected to 
find new Lands and Continents, beſides thoſe that were then diſcover'd : 
Which Reaſons, tho? at firſt rejected, yet being afterwards confirmed by 
Experience, were the Cauſe and Origin of very great Things. 


2. We 
2 See Vol. III. p. 3—18, Sc. &c. 
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2. We begin with God, the Author of all Good, and the Father of 2 Gordre/ 
Lights 3 from whom the Goodneſs of this Deſign manifeſtly ſhews it to 97 the De/gn, 
proceed. We ſee in the divine Works, that the ſmalleſt Beginnings are 3 of 
certainly ſucceeded by the Effects, And what is faid of ſpiritual Things, ron ry 
that the Kingdom of God comes not with Obſervation, is alſo found true in Philoſophy. 
every great Work of divine Providence; where all things go quietly on, 

without Noiſe or Buſtle : ſo that the Whole is accompliſh'd, before Men 

imagined or took Notice that it was in hand. And we ſhould here re- 

member the Prophecy of Daniel, concerning the latter Ages of the World: 

Many ſhall go to and fro upon the Earth, and Knowledge ſhall be increaſed : 

Thereby plainly intimating it to be the Deſign of Providence, that 

- when the World was laid open to a general Intercourſe ; as by our nu- 

merous long Voyages it now begins to be; at the ſame Time alſo the 

Sciences ſhould receive Increaſe b. 


APHORISM XCIV. 


3. A capital Reaſon of our Hope, may be alſo derived from the Er- Ye Errors of 
rors of paſt Times; and the Ways that ſtill remain untried. The fol- e, Ancients 
lowing Reprehenſion of a civil State, that had ſhewn little Conduct in 983 
in its Affairs, is excellent. What, with regard to Times paſt, is the 20 4. ae 
« worſt; ſhould, for the Time to come, be eſteem'd the beſt. For if 
« you had perform'd your Duty to the full, and yet your Affairs had 
* gone backwards; there would have been no Hopes of their Amend- 

e ment: but, as the bad Poſture of your Affairs proceeds, not from Ne- 

« ceflity, but from your own Errors; there is room to hope, that when 

% thoſe Errors are forſaken, or corrected, a great Change for the better 

may enſue.” In like manner, if Mankind had, for ſo many Ages, 

held on in the true Courſe of diſcovering and improving the Sciences, 

and yet could have advanced them no higher; it would indeed be bold 

and preſumptnous, to believe them capable of farther Improvement : but 

if the Way itſelf has been miſtaken ©; and the Labour of Mankind been: 

beſtowed where it ought not; it follows, that the Difficulty does not ariſe 

from hence, that Things lie out of our Reach; but from the Underſtanding, 

itſelf, its manner of Uſe, and Application; which may ſtill be remedied “. 

lt were, therefore, adviſable to enumerate theſe very Errors: for ſo: 

many Impediments as paſt Errors have proved,. ſo many Arguments there 
| | | are 


d We may now be enabled, in ſome meaſure, to judge how far theſe Grounds of Hope 
were ſolid, and well laid. Certainly a great Revolution in Philoſophy has 83 enſued 
upon the Endeavours of the Author; and Philoſophers have been inſenſibly drawn off from Spe- 
culation and Theory, to Practice and Experience : whence. many uſeful Inventions and Works: 
have proceeded; and more may, perhaps, proceed. 

© The Reprehenſion of Demoſthenes to the Athenians, 

See above, Aph. 81, 82, $3, Se. 

* dee hereafter, Apb. 105, 106. and Part II. throughout, 
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The GROUNDS or Hop, Part J. 


are of future Hope. And tho' we have already touched upon them 


above f; yet we think proper here again to repreſent them, in a conciſe, 
naked, and ſimple manner. 8 


APHoRISM XCV. 


4. Thoſe who have treated the Sciences, were either Empirics, or Ra- 
tionaliſts, The Empirics, like Ants, only lay up Stores, and uſe them; 
the Rationaliſts, like Spiders, ſpin Webs out of themſelves : but the Bee 


takes a middle Courſe, gathering her Matter from the Flowers of the 


Field and Garden; and digeſting and preparing it by her native Powers. 
In like manner, that is the true Office and Work of Philoſophy, which, 
not truſting too much to the Faculties of the Mind, does not lay up the 
Matter, afforded by Natural Hiſtory and Mechanical Experience, entire or 
unfaſhion'd, in the Memory ; but treaſures it, after being firſt elaborated 
and digeſted in the Underſtanding. *: and, therefore, we have a good 
Coos of Hope, from the cloſe and ſtrict Union of the experimental 
and rational Faculty; which have not hitherto been united “. 


APHORISM XCVI. 


5. Natural Philoſophy is not hitherto found pure, but infected and 
corrupted 3 in the School of Ariſtotle, by Logic; in that of Plato, by 
Theology; in the ſecond School of Plato, Proclus, and others, by Ma- 
thematics, which ought only to terminate Natural Philoſophy, and not to 
generate or create it. And, therefore, we have another Ground of 
Hope, from a Natural Philoſophy pure and unmixed. 


APHORISM XCVII. 


6. No Man has yet appeared, of ſo great Conſtancy and Firmneſs of 
Mind, as to impoſe upon himſelf the total Extirpation of Theories, 


and 

f Seck. V. Aph. 78 —92. | | 

s This is the Office and Deſign of the Author's Sy/va Sy/varum. | 

n The Author, however, cautiouſly obſerves in another Place, that there have been ſome 
Empirical Philoſophers, who would not be eſteem'd merely empirical; and, again, ſome Ra- 
tionaliſts, who defired to appear induſtrious, and verſed in Experience ; but that this was only 
the Artifice of certain Men, in endeavouring to raiſe themſelves a Character and Reputation, 
for excelling in their different Sects: whilſt, in reality, the two Faculties were ever ſeparated, 
and almoſt oppoſed to each other. . 

i See Val. I. p. 9o, 91. Here ſeems to be a Direction of great Moment, for the Ad- 
vancement of genuine Philoſophy; which certain Men conceive cannot be ſo effectually pro- 
moted, as when Mathematics preſides therein, and directs. But this ſhould be farther conſider'd; 
and without all Partiality to Mathematics: for the Logician would have his Art preſide in Phi- 
loſophy; the Chemiſt his; and the Metaphy ſician is apt to reduce all to Abſtraction and Ideas, 
Certainly Philoſophy ſhould refuſe none of theſe Helps: but to make choice of any one of 
them, ſo as to exclude the reſt, muſt needs occaſion a partial Philoſophy. And hence the 
Chemical Philoſophies, the Logical Philoſophies, the Metaphyſical Philoſophies, and even the 
Mathematical Philoſophies, cannot, perhaps, be ſafely depended upon. 


2 


Se&t. VI. for the Advancement of PHIL OS OHV. 


and common Notions; and offer the Underſtanding quite plain and 


ſmooth, to receive Particulars anew : and, therefore, that Knowledge 
we have, is nothing more than an undigeſted Heap, and Collection, of 
much Faith and Accident, mix'd with abundance of childiſh Notions, 
imbibed in our Youth * | | 
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7. Whence, if any one of riper Vears, ſound in his Senſes, and of a Wrong Ideas ts 
clear, unbiaſſed Mind, were to apply himſelf afreſh to Experience and # dier ed. 


Particulars ; better Things might be expected from him. And in this re- 


ſpect, we promiſe our ſelves the Fate of Alexander the Great. But let 
us not preſently be accus'd of Vanity, before the End of the Story 
be heard; which regards the laying aſide of all Vanity. 


8. For Aſcbines, ſpeaking of Alexander and his Exploits, has theſe The Author 
Words : *©* Surely we lead no mortal Life; but are born to this e 7 


„End alone, that Poſterity ſhould relate ſtrange Things of us.” As 
if he eſteem'd the Atchievements of Alexander miraculous. But Livy 
coming, long afterwards, to conſider, and look better into the Thing, 
ſaid of it, that Alexander did no more than dare to deſpiſe Vanities.” 
And ſuch a Judgment we expect Poſterity will paſs upon us; viz. that 
we have done no great Matter; but only eſteem'd thoſe as little Things, 
which were accounted great ones. In the mean time, there 1s no Hope, 
as we before obſerved, but in the Regeneration of the Sciences; or the 
raiſing and building them up anew, in a certain Order, from Experience : 
which no one, perhaps, has hitherto attempted or thought of. 


APHORISM XCVIII. 


Alexander. 


9. And for the Foundations of Experience; which is the next Thing we 4 ju Founda- 


muſt proceed to; they either have not hitherto been laid, or very weakly. 
Nor has a Collection of Materials, competent either in Number, Kind, or 
Certainty, for informing the Underſtanding, or any way fufficient, and wor- 
thy of the End propoſed, been hitherto made: but, on the contrary, learned 
Men, after an eaſy, indolent manner, have received certain Rumours of Ex- 
perience, and the popular Reports and Tales thereof, both for building 


and ſtrengthening their Philoſophy ; and given them the Weight of ſtrong 


Teſtimonials : which is juſt as if a Kingdom ſhould govern itſelf, not ac- 
cording to the Advices and Intelligences of its Ambaſſadors, and truſty 
Officers in foreign Courts ; but by the idle Rumours, and common Town- 
talk of its People. For as to Matter of Experience, there is nothing 
hitherto well diſcovered, verified, adjuſted, weighed, or meaſured, in 
Natural History: but whatever is undefin'd and vague in Obſervation, 


k See above, Aph. 19, 27, 28, 29. i | : 
Let Antiquity be farther ſearched upon this Head; as alſo the Chineſe Hiſtory, and the Hi- 
ſtories of other ancient Nations conſulted ; to ſee if nothing of this kind was ever propoſed 
before. What the Author means, will fully appear hereafter, under Se. VII. but more par- 
ticularly in the Second Part of this Work. alſo above, Apb. 21. | 
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The GROUNDS OF Hors, Part I. 


muſt needs be fallacious and deceitful in the Information. And if this 
ſhall ſeem ſurprizing, or the Complaint appear unjuſt, to any one; whilſt 
ſo great a Philoſopher as Ariſtotle, aſſiſted with the Purſe of ſo great a 
Prince as Alexander, has compiled ſuch an exact Hiſtory of Animals; and 
whilſt ſome others, with greater Diligence, tho* with leſs Buſtle, have 
contributed many Things thereto; and whilſt others, again, have wrote co- 
pious Hiſtories, and Accounts of Plants, Metals, and Foſſils; he does not 
ſeem ſufficiently to underſtand our Meaning. A Natural Hiſtory, com- 
ag for its own fake, is one thing ; and a Natural Hiſtory, colle&ed 
or informing the Underſtanding, in order to the building up of Natural 
Philoſophy, is another. And theſe two Hiſtories, as they differ in other 
reſpects 3. ſo principally in this, that the former contains various Deſcriptions 
of natural Bodies, but not Experiments of mechanic Arts. For as, in civil 
Life, the Temper of a Man, and the ſecret Diſpoſitions of his Mind and 
Affections, are better underitood, when he is ruffled, than otherwiſe ; ſo the 
Secrets of Nature are better got out by the Torturing of Arts, than when 
ſuffer'd to take their own courſe. And, therefore, we may then have 
good Hopes of Natural Philoſophy, when Natural Hiſtory, which is the 
Baſis thereof, ſhall be better ſupplied ; and not before “. 


APpHoORISM XCIX. 


Amant of in- 10. Again; in the very Stock of mechanical Experiments, there is a 
forming Expe- great Want of ſuch as principally conduce to the Information of the Un- 
8 rand deſtanding. For the Mechanic, being no way concerned about the Diſco- 
very of Truth, applies his Mind, and ſtretches out his Hand, to nothing 
more than is ſubſervient to his Work: but we may then rationally ex- 
pect to ſee the Sciences farther advanced, when numerous Experiments 
ſhall be received, and adopted into Natural Hiſtory, which of themſelves 
are uſeleſs; and tend only to the Diſcovery of Cauſes and Avxioms : Theſe 
being what we call Experiments of Light, to diſtinguiſh them from Expe- 
ments of Profit. And they have this wonderful Property, that they never 
deceive or fruſtrate the Expectation : for being uſed, nor in order to 
effect any Work; but for diſcloſing of natural Cauſes, in certain Particu- 
lars; let them fall which way they will, they equally anſwer the Inten- 
tion, and ſolve the Queſtion ". 


APHORISM: C. 


Advetter Order 11. And not only a larger Stock of Experiments is to be ſought, and 
in Experi- procured, of a different Kind from what has hitherto appeared; but alſo 
menting. a quite different Method, Order, and Procedure, is to be introduced, 

| | | . for. 


m See Vol. III. p. 8—16. 
a. See the Sy/va Sylvarum,..pallita... 
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for continuing and advancing Experience itſelf: for vague Experience, 
that purſues nothing but itſelf, is, as was before obſerved, a mere groping 
about in the dark ©; and rather amazes Mankind, than informs them. 
But when Experience ſhall be conducted by certain Laws, orderly and 
conſequentially, we may have better Hopes of the Sciences ?. 8 


ArHORISsM Cl. 


12. And when a proper Quantity of ſuitable Materials, for ſuch a natural Twentions t 
and experimental Philoſophy, as is required for the Work of the Under- be wrote dero. 
ſtanding, or the Buſineſs of Philoſophy, ſhall be provided, and got ready; _ 
yet the Underſtanding is no way qualified to act upon theſe Materials 
ſpontaneouſly, and by Memory; no more than a Man ſhould expect to 
make the Calculations for an Almanack, by the bare Strength of his Me- 
mory. Yet Contemplation has hitherto been more employ'd in Invention 
than Writing: nor is Experience yet made learned % But no Inven- 
tion ſhould be allow'd, or truſted, except in Writing. And when this 
comes into uſe, fo that Experience may be made a Matter of Learning 
and Science, we may then have better Hopes“. 


APnoRrismM CII. 


13. Again; the Number, or, as it were, the Army of Particulars, Hi/orica! 
being ſo large, ſcatter'd, and confuſed, as to diſtract and confound the Materials t 
Mind; little Good can be expected from the Skirmiſhes and Sallies of . 
the Underſtanding; unleſs it be fitted, and brought cloſe to them, by 
means of proper, well-diſpoſed, and actuating Tables of Invention, con- 
taining ſuch Things as belong to the Subject of every Enquiry : and 
unleſs the Mind be applied to receive the prepared and digeſted Af- 
ſiſtance they afford *. 

1 Ar RHORISM CIIL 
14. And even when a Stock of Particulars is exactly and orderly Axioms to be 
placed before us; we muſt not immediately paſs on to the Enquiry, Armed from 
and Diſcovery, of new Particulars, or Works: at leaſt, if this be Experiments. 


® See above, Aph. 82. 1 

P See Vol. I. p. 119— 125. and hereafter in the Second Part, paſſim. 

4 See Sect. XII. of Learned Experience, in the de Augment. Scientiar. 

r The Caution here laid down is extremely neceſſary: for the natural Powers of the Mind 
are ſo infirm, and weak, as by no means to be truſted, in the Buſineſs of Invention, Obſerva- 
tion, or Experiment. We ſee it is common for Men, after fome Time, to forget their own Ob- 
ſervations and Experiments. Nor is the Memory ſufficiently ready and apt to preſent Things 
as they may be wanted; nor the Judgment nap clear, ſtrong, and in right Order. So that 
even natural Things, whilſt they dwell only in the Memory, or Imagination, ſeem litt'e better 
than Phantoms; and require to be diſtinctly wrote down, for the Service of Philoſophy. See 
hereafter, Part TI. paſſim. | 

See hereafter, Part II. Sec. I. See alſo, Vol. III. p. 320340. 
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formed in a 
new manner. 
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done, we muſt not dwell upon it. We deny. not, that, after all the 
Experiments of every Art ſhall be collected, digeſted, and brought to 
the Knowledge and Judgment of a ſingle Perſon; many new Diſcove- 
ries may be made, for Fe Uſe and Advantage of Life, thro* the Tran- 
ſlation of the Experiments of one Art into another; by means of what 
we call Learned Experience: yet leſs Hope is to be conceived hereof ; 
and a much greater of a new Light of Axioms, drawn regularly, and in a 
certain manner, from thoſe Particulars; ſo that ſuch Axioms may again 

oint out, and lead to new Particulars. For the Way lies not thro? a 

lain; but thro* Mountains and Valleys: firſt aſcending: to. Axioms, and 
then deſcending to Worts. | | 


APpnoRTSM CIV. 


15. But the Underſtanding muſt. not. be allowed to leap, or fly from 
Particulars, to remote, or the maſt general kind, of Axioms, at once; 
(ſuch as are called the Principles of Arts and Things ;) and ſo prove, 
and draw out, middle Axioms, according to the eſtabliſhed Truth of the 
former; as has hitherto been done by a natural Sally of the Under- 


ſanding: which is naturally inclined this Way; and has been long trained 


and accuſtomed to it, by the Uſe of thoſe Demonſtrations, which pro- 
ceed upon Syllogi/m *: But we may conceive good Hopes of the Sci- 
ences, when, by continued Steps, like real Stairs, uninterrupted or broken, 
Men ſhall aſcend from Particulars. to leſſer Axioms; and ſo on to middle 
ones; from theſe again to higher; and laſtly, to the moſt general of all“. 
For the loweſt Axioms differ not much from bare Experience *; and the 
higheſt, and moſt general ones, as they are now: eſteem'd, prove only 
notional, theoretical, and of no Solidity ; whilſt the middle Axioms, are 
the real, the ſolid, and animated Kind, wherein the Affairs and Fortunes. 
of Men are placed *: and above theſe, come ſuch as are truly — 
| | m 


t See Vol. I: p. 119. N . 

This will be more fully explained in the Second Part. See alſo Vol. III. p. 316. The Au- 
thor intended to treat of the aſcending and deſcending Scale of Ax ioms, as a Part of the preſent 
Work ; but it was never publiſhed. And as this Method has not, that we know of, been hi- 
_ tried, it affords an Argument of Hope, that Philoſophy and the Sciences may be improved. 

y its means. 35 

* Suppoſe the Fiction of the Four Peripatetic Elements, which have been made the Baſis of 
Natural Philoſophy; the Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury of the Chemiſts; the Fuga Vacui, &c. 
* See above, Aph. 13, 14, 19, 20, 25, e. | 
This was the Deſign of the Scala Intellefis : and how. the Thing was propoſed to be ef- 
fected, may be ſeen by Examples in the Author's Hiſtory of Liſ and Death, Winds, &c. See 

Such as in Chemiſtry, that animal Subſtances yield no fixed Salt, by Calcination ; in Muſic, 
that Concords intermixed with Diſcords, make Harmony, c. | 3 

Such as in Optics, that the Angle of Incidence is equal to the Angle of Reflexion, in alk 
Sorts of Surfaces; in Phy/tes, Sir Iſaac Newton's three Laws of Motion, &c, Ty 


c ins 
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moſt general yet nat metaphyſical; but juſtly limited by theſe inter- 

late ones | . | 
7 , 6. 13 therefore, the Underſtanding does not want Sail, ſo much De Under- 
as Ballaſt; to keep it from ſkipping and bounding: but as this is bi- fe = be. 
therto a Deſideratum; when it ſhall be ſupplied, we may have better 9 
Hopes of the Science. IS | 


APHoORESM CV. 


17. Again; a different Form of Induction, from what has hitherto been & new Form of 
uſed, muſt be invented, for the raiſing of Axioms: and that, not only for {#d«#ion. 
the diſcovering and proving. of Principles, as they are call'd; but likewiſe 
for aſcertaining; the leſſer, middle, and, in ſhort, all kinds of Axioms. For 
that Induction which proceeds by ſimple Enumeration, is a childiſh Thing; 
concludes with Uncertainty ; ſtands expoſed to Danger from contradictory 
Inſtances; and generally pronounces upon ſcanty Data; and ſuch only as. 
are ready at hand ©: but the Induction uſeful in the Diſcovery and De- 
monſtration. of Arts and Sciences, ought to ſift Nature, by proper Reje- 

Fions and Excluſions ; and then conclude upon Afirmattves, after the due 

Number of Negatives are thrown out: a. Thing never yet done, nor at- 

tempted 3 unleſs by Plato, who made ſome little Uſe of this Form of In- 3 
auction, in the ſifting of Definitions and Ideas %. But for the juſt and re- 
gular forming of this Induction, or Demonſtration, numerous Particulars 

are required, which have been hitherto thought of by no Mortal; 

ſo that greater Pains muſt be beſtowed upon it, than has been beſtowed 

upon Syllogiſms. And the Aſſiſtance of this Induction muſt be uſed, not 

only for the diſcovering, of Axioms'; but alſo for the defining of Netions ©. 

And in this Buſineſs of Inductian is lodged: the greateſt Hope of impro- 

ving the Sciences. | 2 


- 


APHORTISM CVI. | 


18. But in forming theſe. Axioms: by this Induction, it muſt be well The Caution 
examin'd and try*d, whether the Axiom intended be only adapted, and 7*9*ired in 
made according to the meaſure of thoſe Particulars from which it is ex- 5 


tracted; Means. 


d The higheſt Sort may be called Arioms of Axioms ;; and were intended to make the fixth\ 
and Jaſt Part of the Inſtauration e but ãt ſhould ſeem that Philoſophy in the general, or the Au- 
thor's Method in particular, has not been ſo far proſecuted as to afford them. For Approximation 
fee the imperfe& Canons, or Axioms, at the Cloſe of the Hifory of Winds, Life and Death, &c. 
dee alſo below, Apb. 105, 106. | Bs DES 

© See above, Aob. 13, 17, 19, 20, 24 25s Dr. OS wy | 

© See above, Aph. 71, This Buſineſs: of Induction is farther explained in another Place, thus. 
Such a Form of Indufion may be introduced, as to draw ſome General Concluſion from certain Par- 
ticulars; ſo as at the ſame Time to demonſtrate, that no contradictory Inſtances can be found: 
a re adi might eaſily, pronounce. upon too few- Particulars; and theſe alſo of. the ob- 

10us kind. | 


dee above, ph. 19. See alſo Purt II. Sea; I. poſſime- 


* 
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tracted; or whether it be larger, and extend beyond them f. If it be 
more extenſive, regard muſt be had whether it confirms its own Exten- 
ſiveneſs, by ' promiſing well; that is, by deſigning, or pointing our 
new Particulars: leſt otherwiſe we ſhould either ſtick in Things al. 
ready known; or elſe, with a weak Endeavour, catch at Shadows, and 
abſtraft Forms; and not graſp ſuch Things as are ſolid, and fix'd in 
Matter . And, when this Practice ſhall take Place, a ſolid Hope will 


juſtly attend it. 
APHoORIsM CVII. 


Philoſophy to 19. And here ſhould be repeated what we ſaid above, concerning the 
pr ew % extending of Natural Philoſophy, and the bringing particular Sciences back 
and they again thereto"; ſo as to prevent all rending and diſmembring of the 
Sroaght back Sciences. For, unleſs this be done, there is leſs Hope of their farther 
4 Philoſophy. Advancement. And ſo much for preventing Deſpair, and exciting 
Hope, by way of forſaking or rectifying the Errors of Times paſt. We 
proceed next to conſider what other Motives of Hope are ſtill behind. 


20 Ar HRORISM CVIIL | 
20. And, firſt, ſince many uſeful Things have been diſcover'd, as it 


Diſcoveries - 
ens lie were by Accident, or Neceſſity; without any Enquiry, or particular 
gent Enquiry. Regard, on the Side of Men; there can be no doubt, but if Men were 
; to look out, and bend their Minds to it, in a certain Method and Or- 
der; and not by Fits and Starts; that many more Diſcoveries would be 
made. For altho* it may now and then happen, that a Man ſhall acci- 
dentally hit upon a Thing, which had before eſcaped a great and diligent 
Search; yet, queſtionleſs, the contrary is found in the Whole of Things: 
and, therefore, many more, and much better Diſcoveries, are to be ex- 
ted from the Reaſon and Induſtry, the Direction and Intention, of Man- 
ind; and that in leſs Time; than from Chance, the Inſtin& of Brutes, G. 

which have hitherto uw the firſt Hints of Diſcoveries ', 


Ar RHRORITISM CIX. 


Many anex- 21. It may likewiſe be an Argument of farther Hope, that ſome of 


peed Diſee- the Things already diſcover'd, are ſuch, as, before their Diſcovery, did 
veries made, | E | | not 


f Theſe are the Axiom which the Author principally mtends; viz. not ſuch as ſhall be made 
to fit a few particular Inſtances; which are no more than naked Expreſſions of the Reſult of 
certain Facts; but ſuch as ſhall far exceed the Particulars from whence they were drawn; mark out 
new Particulars ; and lead to greater Diſcoveries. + | | 

s The 3 of this is largely explained in the Second Part of the preſent Work. 

b See above, 4 80. | | | 

See above, Aph. 74—85. See allo de Augment. Scientiar. Sect. XIII. 

3 | | 
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not enter into Mens Minds, even to ſuſpect; ſo that any one would have 
deſpiſed them as Impoſſibilities. For it is an uſual Way with Mankind, 
to form Conjectures of new Things, according to the Examples of old 
ones; and according to the Opinion thence preconceived, and enter- 
tained : which is a very fallacious Manner of Judging ; for many Par- 
ticulars derived from the Fountains, or Origins of Things, do- not flow 
in the common Channels *, 
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22. So, if a Man, before the Diſcovery of Ordnance, ſhould have thus Ordnance: 


deſcribed the Thing by its Effects; viz. that there was a certain Way of 
battering down Walls, and the ſtrongeſt Fortifications, at a great Di- 
ſtance ; Mens Thoughts would have run upon multiplying the Force of 
their common Engines of War, the known Battering-Rams and Machines, 
by the Means of Weights, Wheels, and the other mechanical Powers; 
but ſcarce any one would have ſuddenly fallen upon the Invention of 
raiſing a fiery Wind, that ſhould blow out of a Tube, with ſuch prodi- 
gious, expanſive Violence, as to produce the above-mention'd Effect : 
an obvious Example thereof, having never been ſeen, unleſs, perhaps, in 
Earthquakes, or Thunder-Storms 3: which, as being grand Works in Na- 
ture, Men would preſently have rejected as inimitable by Art!. 


23. So, likewiſe, before the Invention of Silk; if any one ſhould have 8k... 


faid there was a certain Way of making a certain Cloth for Apparel, and 
Houſhold-Furniture, far exceeding that of Linen, or of Woolten, in Fine- 


neſs, Strength, Gloſs, and Softneſs ; Men would immediately have fallen to 


conjecturing about ſome vegetable Silk; the finer Furs of Animals; or 
the Feathers and Down of Birds ; without ever dreaming it ſhould pro- 
ceed, in ſuch Plenty, from the anniverſary Spinning of a ſmall Worm. 
And if any one ſhould have but dropp'd a Word about ſuch a Worm, 
he would certainly have been laugh'd at, as the Projector of a new 
Spider-Work. 


24. So, again, if, before the Uſe of the Compaſs, any Man had ſaid, The Compaß. | 


that a certain Inſtrument was known, for exactly diſcovering the Quarters 
and Points of the Heavens; Mens Invention would hence preſently have 


run upon a more exact Conſtruction of aſtronomical Inftruments ; and 


various Ways of applying them: but that any thing ſhould be found, 
whoſe Motion had ſuch a Correſpondence to the heavenly Bodies; and 
yet the Thing itſelf be no celeſtial, but only a bare terreſtrial, ſtony, or 
metallic Subſtance ; would have ſeem'd abſolutely incredible. Yet theſe, 


and the like Particulars have been hid from Mankind for ſo many Ages; 


and, at laſt, were not diſcover'd by Philoſophy, or the rational Arts 
but by Chance, or Accident: and are of ſuch a Nature, as to appear 


perfectly foreign, and remote from the Things known before; ſo that no 


previous Notion could any way lead to them. 


* See above, Aph. 24. 


It cannot be too carefully remember'd, that all our Knowledge is in proportion to what. 


we have ſeen; and not to what is contained in Nature. 


25. Whence 
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il afferd an 25. Whence there is great room to expect, that there ſtill remain in 
Argument of the Boſom of Nature, many Things, of excellent Ufe, that have no man- 
Hope. ner of Relation, or Analogy, to the Things already diſcover'd; but 
| lying perfectly out of the Road of the Imagination“; and which, tho? 
hitherto unknown, may, doubtleſs, thro' numerous Revolutions, and Suc- 
ceſſions of Ages, be one Time or other diſcover'd ; as thoſe above- 
mention'd have been. But, by the Method we propoſe, they will more 

readily, and ſuddenly, be repreſented, and anticipated“, at once. 


ApHORISM CX. 
The obvious 


1 26. There are alſo other Inventions of ſuch a Kind as to ſhew, that 
Printing, long Men may paſs by, and overlook, noble Diſcoveries, which lie before their 
unknown. Feet. For tho' the Invention of Gunpowder, Sik, the Compaſs, Sugar, 


Paper, 


n Such as the Bark, and other Specifics in Medicine; Phoſphorus, Agua Fortis, and Aqua 
Regia, in Chemiſtry ; the uſe of Lead and Antimony, in Refining, Se. 

That is, be diſcover'd, or at leaſt foreſeen in the Mind; and the Ways of bringing them into 
uſe diſcern'd; much ſconer, than by waiting the ordinary, or flow-paced Courſe of Things; 
as is .ſhewn in the Second Part. a 

The following Aphoriſm, found detached in another Place, may deſerve to be added 


1. It may, perhaps, ſeem incredible to many, that there ſhould till remain undiſcover'd 
« any conſiderable Number of uſeful, and beneficial Works; and, again, ftranger, that they 
„ ſhould hereafter be diſcover'd, of a ſudden: and great, to be fure, will be the Wonder, 
e what theſe particular Works can be. The direct Anſwer is, that as the Ignorance of Man- 
<< kind has led them into Deſpair ; ſo Knowledge will lead them out of it, into the Regions 
4% of Hope, or, rather, of Certainty. But whoever duly conſiders it, will not find it ſtrange, 
« if our Method of Interpreting Nature prevails, that there ſhould, in a {mall Compaſs of 
« Time, many new and uſeful Inventions grow up: for the Births of Knowledge are 
. quick; but the Births of Time are flow. And all the noble Inventions at preſent in Uſe, 
rather proceeded from Accident, and random Trials, or ConjeQures; than from any pre- 
<< yious Light of Knowledge: whereas the Method of diſcovering by Inda#7on is certain, 
« regular, and direct; without waiting for accidental Hits, and lucky Chances. a 

2. And, that there may ſtill remain new Diſcoveries to be made, at leaſt with regard to 
* our ſelves, may be fairly argued from hence; that we have no certain Knowledge of all the 
« Inventions known to former Ages, the different Countries of the World, or to all par- 
« ticular Perſons. And 'tis certain, were it not for Men, we ſhould never have ſeen Multi- 
* tudes of thoſe Things we at preſent enjoy; eſpecially thoſe vulgarly call'd Production, of Art; 
« ſuch as Cloth, Coin, &r. And, to conſider it cloſely, Mankind will be found directed by 
4 certain Motions, which they obey in their Diſcoveries. Theſe Motions, indeed, appear ſubtile, 
% and hard to be diſtinctly comprehended, and underſtood ; but are not the lefs certain for 
« that. And tho', in this Caſe, Men may be ſaid to obey their own Will; that alters not the 
«© Nature of the Thing; for Will, in Man, acts like that call'd Fortune, or Accident, in the 
«© World. Such Things, therefore, as require the Aſſiſtance of Men to produce, and have hi- 
“ therto lain quite out of their Road, may be reaſonably expected from this new Method, which 
4% was unknown to former Ages. For Men ſometimes ſtumble upon Things, before they are 
«© aware of them; and go in queſt of others, with a certain View; and by ſuch Means as they 
* know : But the Knowledge of the Means for Diſcovery, has hitherto come by common 
«© Obſervavations, and obvious Experiments; whereas our Method tends to produce ſuch 
* Works as have neither an obvious Effect, an obvious Operation, nor an obvious Light ; 
e being indeed no other than the Works of Knowledge ; that are not otherwiſe producible, 
# than by pure Science, and direct Interpretation, neither of them obvious; but removed 
« infinite Degrees from ſuch Things as are common. 
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Paper, &c. may ſeem to depend upon certain Properties of Things, and 
of Nature; yet, doubtleſs, the Art of Printing contains nothing that is 
not open, and in a manner obvious. But Men not obſerving, that, tho? 
it were harder to range the Types of Letters, than to draw Letters by 
the Hand; yet there was this Difference, that the Types of Letters, 
being once ſet, would ſerve for numerous Impreſſions; whilſt Characters, 
drawn by the Hand, afforded only a ſingle Writing: or, perhaps, not re- 
flecting that Ink might be ſo chicken'd, as to ſtain without flowing, 
eſpecially if the Face of the Letter ſtood upwards, and the Impreſſion 
was ſtruck downwards; the World has, for ſo many Ages, been without | 
this admirable Invention, which ſo nearly concerns the Propagation of 
Knowledge. Rs | | | 0 

27. And, in this Courſe of Invention, the Mind is frequently ſo per- . peroer/e 
verſe, childiſh, and contradictory, as firſt to diſtruſt, and preſently after ien of the 
to deſpiſe itſelf : for Men firſt conceive it incredible, that any ſuch Dil- ee 50 285 
covery ſhould be made; but, after it is once made, they again think it 
incredible, that it was not found out before. And hence we juſtly deduce 
another Ground of Hope, that there may ſtill remain a large Treaſury 
of Inventions, deducible not only from the unknown Operations to be 
hereafter diſcover*d ; but alſo from transferring, compounding, and ap- 
plying thoſe already known; by the Means of what we call. Learned 
Experience ?, _ | | 4 „„ 


APHORISM CXI. 


28. As a farther Ground of Expectation, Men may pleaſe to conſider No great Time 
the infinite Expence of Genius, Time, and Treaſure, that has been be- 224 Treaſure 
ſtow'd upon Things, and Studies, of very little Uſe and Value; whilſt, Phae. 
if but a Part thereof were employ'd upon ſound and ſerviceable Mat- 2 
ters, every Difficulty might be conquer'd. And this we think pro 
per to mention here, becauſe we muſt confeſs that ſuch a Collection of 
Natural and Experimental Hiſtory *, as we have meaſur'd out in our Mind; 
and fuch as really ought to be procured ; is a great and royal Work; 


requiring the Purſe of a Prince, and the Affiſtance of a People. 


| Ar An CBI: 01 ee lie on 
29. And let no Man fhrink at the Multitude of Particulars required; Experience 


but turn this aHo to an Argument of Hope. For the particular Phg- but little pro. 


nomena of Arts and Nature, are all of them like Sheaves, in Compariſon c ae. 


of the Inventions of Genius, when disjoin'd, and metaphyſically ſepa- 
rated from the Evidence of Things. The former Road ſoon ends in 
an open Plain; whilſt che other has no Iſſue; but proves an infinite 


3 


* 


See de Augment. Scientiar. Sect. XII. 
4 See Vol. III. p. 8-16. 
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Labyrinth: for Men have hitherto made little Stay in Experience; but 
paſs'd lightly over it; and, on the other hand, ſpent infinite Time in 
Contemplation, and the Inventions of Genius: whereas, if we had any one 
at our Elbow, who could give real Anſwers to the Queſtions we ſhould 
put about Nature; the Diſcovery of Cauſes, and of all the Sciences, would 
be a Work but of few Years ©. | 


ApHORISM CXIII. 


The Author's 30. We judge alſo, that Mank ind may conceive ſome Hopes from our 
1 pro- Example : which we offer, not by way of Oſtentation; but becauſe it 
ou. | may be uſeful. If any one, therefore, ſhould deſpair, let him conſider a 
Man as much employ'd in Civil Affairs, as any other of his Age; a Man 

of no great Share of Health, who muſt therefore have loſt much Time; 

and yet, in this Undertaking, he is the firſt that leads the Way, un- 

| aſſiſted by any Mortal: and ftedfaſtly entering the true Path, that 

was abſolutely untrod before; and ſubmitting his Mind to Things ; 

may thus have ſomewhat. advanced the Deſign. And after this, let him 

who deſponds conſider, what may be expected from Men of Lei- 

ſure; a Conjunction of Labours ; and a Succeſſion of Times; pro- 

ceeding upon the Notices we have given them : eſpecially as it is in a 

Way, not open only to certain Perſons; as the rational Way is *; but 

where the Labours of all Men, eſpecially in the collecting of Experi- 

ments, may be well diſtributed, employed, and afterwards joined toge- 

ther. For then it is that Mankind will begin to know their own Strength ; 


when not infinite Numbers ſhalt perform the ſame Things; but ſome 
; execute one Thing, and ſome another. | | | 


ae oy  AyrHoRISM CXIV. | | 
Experiments to 31. Laſtly; altho” a much weaker and fainter Breeze of Hope ſhould 
le gone pon. breathe from the New Continent * ; yet we muſt abſolutely determine for 
the Buſineſs of Experimenting ; unleſs we had rather be quite abje& and 
deſponding. For *tis. nat equally dangerous to refuſe trying, and not 
to ſucceed ; becauſe Trial has a Chance of procuring a great Advan- 
tage; and Failure, the Chance but of a ſmall Loſs of Labour. To ſum 
up all; it appears to us, both from what has been ſaid, and what re- 
mains unſaid, that there is Hope ſufficient, not only for a Man of Cou- 
rage to try, but alſo for a prudent and ſober Man to believe“. 
| | | | APHORISM 


It may here add ſome Weight, to find that general Scholar, Dan. Geor. Morbof of Opinion, 
that the Author himſelf mas equal to the Interpretation of all Nature; if he had not been pre- 
vented by Civil. Buſineſs. See Morhof. Polyhift. Tom. II. p. 381. | | 

See above, Apb. 95. See alſo Vol. III p. 8 16. 

© The future Proſpect of improving the Sciences. ä e 

» But the greateſt Argument with moſt, is good Szrce/s 5 which, in this Caſe, has not been 
wanting; ſo as to encourage a farther Proſecution of this Deſign, upon as juſt Foundations as 
the Merchant trafficks,. | | | 
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APHORISM CXV. 


32. And thus much, by way of removing Deſpair ; (which is a prin- Recapitela- 
cipal Cauſe of the flow Progreſs of the Sciences ;) at the ſame Time, ion. 
finiſhing what we had to offer concerning the Signs and Cauſes of Errors; 
and the prevailing Indolence and Inactivity of Men: for as to the more 
ſubtile Cauſes, which come not under popular Judgment, or Obſerva- 
tion, they ſhould be referr*d to what we have ſaid above, concerning the 
Idols of the Mind “. 

33. And here likewiſe muſt end that Part of our INxSTAURAT ION e +hree Con- 
which regards the pulling down” of the old Structure; and which is ef- futations uſed. 
fected by three Kinds of Confutation; vix. (1.) the Confutation of the 


natural Reaſon, when left 10 itſelf ; (2.) the Confutation of the Manner of 


Demonſtrations ; and (3.) the Confutation of the received Theories, or pre- 
vailing Philoſophies, and Dodtrines. And this latter Confutation has been 
ſuch as it might be; viz. derived from Sigus, and the Evidence of Cauſes : 
for no other Confutation could poſſibly be uſed by us, who differ from 
all others in Principles and Demonſtrations *. 

34. It would, therefore, be Time to proceed to our Rule and Art of The Mind pre- 
Interpreting Nature; did not ſomething till lie in the Way, that re- %%) 40 b. 
quires to be removed. For, as we propoſed, by an Introductory Sett of 1 4 
Aphoriſms, to prepare the Mind, as well to underſtand, as to receive, Part. 
what is to follow; having now levell'd and poliſh'd the Mirror; it 
remains, that we ſet it in a right Poſition, or, as it were, with a bene- 
volent Aſpect, to the Things we ſhall further propoſe. For, in every 
new Undertaking, not only the being ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with an in- 
veterate Opinion ; but alſo a falſe Notion, or Expectation, of what is to 
follow, proves ſufficient to give a Prejudice. We muſt, therefore, next 
endeavour to eſtabliſh a juſt and true Opinion of the Thing we intend ; 
tho* this Opinion be only temporary, and of Uſe but till the Thing it- 
ſelf is well underſtood. | 


» gee above, Seal. II. 
See above, Apb. 35. 
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POST: VIE: 
Au IDEA of the NEW METHOD 
of Interpreting NATURE. _ 


„ Y oC Pardo £6 el COVE 
E poſtulate it of Mankind, that they would not imagine we have 


I. 
any deſign to form a Se# in Philoſophy; after the manner of 


Hund n the ancient Greeks, or ſome of the Moderns. This is far from our View. 


Nor regards 
Opinions 


Nor do we judge it material to the Fortunes of Mankind, what abſtract 
Opinions any one. entertains of the Nature and Principles of Things: 
no doubt, but many of theſe may be borrowed from Antiquity ; and 


many new ones be introduced. Thus, for Example, a great Variety 
of Hypotheſes, tho* different among themſelves, may well enough ſolve 
the Phenomena of the heavenly Bodies“. of i 6c 23 
2. We are not ſollicitous about ſuch uſeleſs Things, as depend upon 
Opinion; but, on the contrary, reſolve to try whether we can lay any 
firmer Foundations of the human Power and Greatneſs ; and enlarge the 
Bounds thereof. And, altho' we have, as we conceive, diſcover'd certain 


Particulars much more juſt, true, and advantageous, than thoſe, at pre- 


ſent in uſe; and reſerve them for the FV Part of our whole Deſign ©; 


yet we lay down no one entire, or general Theory : for the Time of this 


is not yet come; nor have we any Hopes of living to finiſh the Sixth 
| by Part 


The Idea given in this Section of the Author's Method of interpreting Nature, is rather a 
negative than a poſitive Idea; and formed by excluding what it is not, rather than by directly 


mewing what it is, which will be the Buſineſs of the Second Part to unfold. But this Section 


was neceſſary, to give ſome Glimpſe of the Thing itſelf ; and prepare the Mind, by degrees, 
for the great Light to be afterwards ſet u 


« Þ ervey that the moſt elegant and olauſible Solutions of Phænomena, may be far removed 


from Truth; and that various, contradictory, and yet equally probable Solutions, may be fre- 

quently given of the ſame Appearance. So that to ſolve Phenomena hypothetically, is a weak. 

and childiſh Thing in Philoſophy ; or no better than the Sport of. Fancy, and Imagination. 
See Vol. III. ad finem. E 
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Sect. VII. Tuterpreting NaTURE, explained. 1086 
Part of our IN STAURAT ION; which is deſtined to receive a Philo- 

ſophy diſeovered by the genuine Interpretation of Nature: but hold it 

ſufficient to carry ourſelves ſoberly and uſefully, in moderate Things; 

and, in the mean Time, to ſow the Seeds of pure Truth for Poſterity; 

and not be wanting, in our Aſſiſtance, to the firſt Beginning of great 

Things. LETS | 5 : 
APHORISM CXVII. 

3. And, as we are no Founders of a Set; ſo are we no Promiſers Promifes ne 
of particular Works. But, here it may be replied, that we, who ſo #u+#-- 
frequently make mention of Worts, and refer all Things to them, ſhould  - . 
alſo give ſome Earneſts of them. But our Deſign, as we have often ſaid, . - - 
is nor to derive Works from Works, or Experiments from Experiments, like 
Empirics ; but, like true Interpreters of Nature, from Works and Ex- 
periments, to derive Cauſes and Axioms; and from theſe Cauſes and Axioms, 
new Works and Experiments *. | 1 
4. And, altho' any one of tolerable Diligence and Perſpicuity, may The Natural 
find in our Tables of Invention, which make the fourth Part of our In- Hier. . 
ftauration ©; as alſo from the Examples of Pariiculars, produced in the Se- 3 
cond Part of the preſent Piece; and again, in our Obſervations upon the 25% Purpoſe. 
Hiſtery deſcribed in the Third Part f; may, every where, find Indications 
and Deſigns of numerous noble Works; yet, we ingenuouſly confeſs, that 
the Natural Hiſtory we have hitherto been able to procure, either from 
Books, or our own Enquiry, is not ſo copious, and ſo well verified, as 
alone to ſerve for, or even adminiſter to, a genuine Interpretation of Natures. | 

5. And therefore, if any one finds himſelf diſpoſed, and fitted for go- No Delay 
ing upon Mechanical Works; and has a Sagacity at diſcovering them, se ge 
from barely converſing with Experiments; we leave him free, and recom- 2 
mend it to his Induſtry to collect many Particulars from our Hiſtory 
and Tables, as it were in Paſſage, and apply them to Works; after 
the manner of Intereſt, for a time, till the Principal may be received. 


But, as ourſelves endeavour after greater Things; we here condemn all 
| . | haſty 


4 After the Method of the Sy/va Sy/varum, Hiſtory of Life and Death, Winds, &c. when 
the Deſign of each ſeparate Enquiry is to diſcover Axioms, Cauſes, or Rules of Practice, for 
producing Works, in the way of a lively, active, and practical Philoſophy. 8 
See Fol. III. p. 313327. | 

f Viz. The Sy/va Sylvarum. | 

s This ſeems no way ſpoke out of Modeſty ; but as the real Truth: whence the principal 


Thing, in order to a juſt and full Interpretation of Nature, is to procure an extenſive and faith- 
ful Hiſtory of Nature and Art. 

h It is no difficult Matter, from the Tables, larger Ob/ervations, improvable Axioms, and va- 
riable Canons, that occur in the Author's ſeveral Pieces, to draw out Models and Patterns of 
conſiderable Works; or new practical Arts, of Importance: only, as Philoſophy is hitherto very 
imperſect; theſe Models will ſcarce be perfect in the firſt Eſſays; but may require many Amend- 
ments, before they will anſwer. Whereas, in the Author's Manner of Proceeding, it would be 
"eaſy to form a juſt Notion of the Thing defigned; and then directly put it in Practice; without 

Danger of miſcarrying. But there are few that ſeem to apprehend the Practicability hereof. 


406 | De New METHOD of Part J. 
7 as haſty and unſeaſonable Stops; as being like the ſtopping of Atalanta 3 
(a Compariſon we frequently uſe :) for we do not childiſhly affect 

golden Fruit ; but place the Streſs of the whole Courſe, upon the Victory 

of Art over Nature. And we are not ſo eager, as to reap Moſs for 


Corn; or the tender Blade for Ears; but wait, with Patience, the ripe- 
neſs of the Harveſt *. 


ArHortsM CXVIII. 


Suppoſing falſe 6. And ſome, without doubt, upon reading our Hiſtory and Tables of 
= Hit Na- Invention, will meet with Experiments not well verified, or even abſo- 
_> or lutely falfe; and may thence, perhaps, be apt to ſuſpect, that our In- 
| ventions are built upon doubtful Principles, and erroneous Foundations. 

But this is nothing: for ſuch Slips muſt neceſſarily happen in the Be- 

ginning. Tis but as if here and there a Letter ſhould be miſplaced, or 

miſtaken, in a Writing, or printed Book ; which does not, uſually, much 

interrupt the Reader: as ſuch Errors are eaſily corrected, from the Senſe of 

the Place. In the ſame manner, let Men obſerve, that Experiments may 

be falſly believed, and received in Natural Hiſtory ; and yet ſoon after be 

expunged and rejected, when Cauſes and Axioms are diſcovered *. The), 

tis true, that if there ſhall be many, and frequent, and continued Errors, 

in a Natural and Experimental Hiſtory, they cannot be corrected by any 

Felicity of Art or Genius: and therefore, if in our Natural Hiſtory, which 

is collected, and examined, with ſo much Diligence, ſo rigorous, and, as it 

it were, with ſo religious a Severity, there ſhould ſometimes happen any 

Falſity, or Miſtake, with regard to Particulars ; what muſt be thought 

of the common Natural Hiſtory, which, in compariſon of ours, is fo neg- 

ligent and remiſs; or, what of the Philoſophy, and the Sciences, built upon 


ſuch Quickſands 1? Let no one, therefore, be concerned, if our Hiſtory 
has its Errors. | 3 


APHORTISM CXIX. 


Trite and vul- 7. There will alſo occur, in our Hiftory and Experiments, many Things 


gar Particu- that appear at firſt Sight; ( 1.) trifling and vulear ; ( 2.) filthy, ſordid, and 
I. 


* unpolite 3 (3.) too ſubtile, and merely ſpeculative, or, as if it were uſe- 


See the Fable of Atalanta explained, in the Sapientia Veterum. | 

* Tt muſt be carefully obſerved, that even a large Number of Errors, or Falfities, in a Nata- . 

ral Hiflory, deſigned for the Foundation of Philoſaphy, would not render it uſeleſs for the 
\ * Purpoſe ; unleſs the Number of Errors ſhould exceed the Number of Truths, it contained: 
for in that Caſe, indeed, the Cauſes, here mention'd, would be wrong afligned ; and the Axiom: 

- erroneous. But this cannot happen, where more Truth than Falſity prevails ; and a few Cauſes 
and Axioms, diſcover'd and form'd, tho? but with tolerable Exactneſs, may diſcover the Depra- 
vity, or Errors, of particular Facts and Experiments. This will appear plainer in the Second 
Part of the preſent Work. 


The Caſe requires no more than Argumenta ad Hominem. See the Preface to Vol. III. 


Sect. VII. Interpreting NATURE, explained. 407 
leſs : which may diſguſt, and alienate the Minds of Men, from conſi- 
dering them “k. 5 | | 
8. (1.) But, as for what our Hiſtory may contain of Yulgar ; let Men 
reflect, that they hitherto, uſually, do little more than refer and accom- 
modate the Cauſes of ſuch Things as are rare, to ſuch as are more com- 
mon; without ſearching for the Cauſe; of thoſe that frequently happen; 
but only receive them as granted and allowed. 
9. Thus they ſeek not the Cauſes of Gravity, of the Celeſtial Motions, 
of Heat, Cold, Light, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Rarity, Denſity, Fluidity, Con- 
fiſtence, Animation, Inanimation, Similarity, Diſſimilarity, Organiza- 
tion, Sc. but diſcourſe and judge of theſe, as of Things evident, ma- | | 
nifeſt and received; and thence of others, which occur leſs frequently, | 
and familiarly. | 
10. But, as we are well apprized, that no Judgment can be made of 
uncommon and remarkable Things; much leſs that any new ones ſhould : 
be brought to Light; unleſs the Cauſes, and the Cauſes of the Cauſes of 
common Things, are juſtly examined and diſcovered ; we are neceſſarily 
obliged to receive the commoneſt Things of all, into our Hiſtory. And, 
indeed, we find nothing proves more prejudicial to Philoſophy, than that 
ſuch Things as are obvious, and often occur, ſhould not arreſt and de- 
tain the Conſideration of Mankind; but are only received tranſiently, 
without enquiring into their Cauſes : whence Information 1s not ſo frequently 
wanted in Things unknown , as Attention in ſuch as are known. 


APHORISM CXX, 


| 
| 
| 
11. (2.) But for unpolite, or even ſordid Particulars *, which, as Pliny Such as are 
obſerves, require an Apology for being mentioned; even theſe ought to £/9874ca%/e. 
be received into a Natural Hiſtory, no leſs than the moſt rich and deli- | 
cate : for Natural ' Hiſtory is not defiled by them, any more than the Sun, 
by ſhining alike upon the Palace and the Privy. And we do not endeavour . 
to build a Capitol, or erect a Pyramid, to the Glory of Mankind; but to 
found a Temple, in Imitation of the World, and conſecrate it to the Human 
Underſtanding : ſo that we muſt frame our Model accordingly. For what- 
ever is worthy of Exiſtence, is worthy of our Knowledge, which is the 
Image of Exiſtence : but ignoble Things exiſt, as well as the noble. Nay, 
as ſome excrementitious Matters, for Example, Musk, Civet, Sc. ſome- 
times produce excellent Odours ; fo ſordid Inſtances ſometimes afford 
reat Light and Information?. But enough of this; as ſuch a Delicacy is 
perfectly childiſh and effeminate. | 
| APHORISM 


m Let this be underſtood of Objections made to the Author's Sylva meg 


n Such, for Example, as Obſervations and Experiments upon Putrefaction, the Excrements 


of Animals, c. 
„The Reader of the Sy/va Sy/varum, Ec. will find many Things of this Kind, that here 


ſeem at once ſufficiently apologized for. 


408 


Too curious, or | | 
45 lars in our Natural Hiſtory will, to an ordinary Capacity, or even to 
any Mind accuſtomed only to the preſent Philoſophy, appear like cer- 


ſubtile. 


Die New MeTHon of Part l. 


Ar honfsM OXXI, 
12. (3.) It deſerves a much cloſer Conſideration, that many Particu- 


tain laboured, uſeleſs Subtilties: and therefore, this Objection deſerves 
a primary Regard. We have already obſerved, that at the Beginning, 
and for a Time, we ſeek Experiments that may afford Light, not Pro- 
fit: in Imitation of the Creator, who, as we muſt often repeat, produ- 
ced nothing but Light for the firſt Day's Work. 

13. And to pretend that theſe ſubtile Things are Uſeleſs, ſeems like 
imagining, that Light has no Uſe; becauſe it is not a ſolid, or tangible 
Body. And, in reality, the Knowledge of ſimple Natures “, well exa- 
mined and defined, is like Light; and illuminates all the dark Receſſes 
of Works: and tho of no great Uſe in itſelf, yet potentially includes, 
and draws after it, whole Troops and Armies of Werks, and Fountains 
of the nobleſt frioms 4. So the Letters of the Alphabet ſeparately, and 
of themſelves, are inſignificative and uſeleſs ; yet prove like firſt Matter in 
the Formation, or Compoſition, of all Speech and Diſcourſe. Even the 
Seeds of Things, tho' of ſuch great Efficacy, are uſeleſs, without the pro- 


Per Treatment; and the ſcattered Rays of Light itfelf, unleſs brought 


clofe together, do not impart their Virtue. _ 

14. But if any one is offended at Speculative Subtilties ; what would he 
ſay to the Schoolmen, who have given into Subrilties without End? And 
yet theſe Subtilties were about Words, or at leaſt vulgar Notions, which 


comes to the ſame Thing; and not about Nature; and have proved alſo 


as uſeleſs in their Conſequence, as in their Origin; being not of that 
Kind, to be uſeleſs for the preſent, but infinitely uſeful in future; as 
thoſe are whereof we now ſpeak. And Mankind may be certain of this, 
that all Subrilty of Diſpute, and Reaſoning of the Mind, if uſed only 
after Axioms are diſcovered, comes too late, and out of Seaſon ; and that 
rhe true, proper, or at leaſt the principal Time for Subtilty, is in contem- 
phting Experience, and forming Axioms from it ©: for that other Kind of 
Subtilty catches at Nature, without ever taking hold of her. And what 
is uſually ſaid of Opportunity, or Fortune, holds perfectly true, if tranſ- 
ferred to Nature; viz. that be has Locks before, but none bebind. Gs 


3 . ; 15. Laſtly; 
v Such as Heat, Cold, Gravity, Fluidity, &c. : 

q4 See Vol. I. p. 84 
This alone is what 2 deſerves the Name of Theory in Philoſophy; that is, the view- 
ing, or conſidering in the Mind, how Things are in Nature: and thence forming Axioms, or 
Rules of Practice, for producing Works and Effects. For want of attending to this fundamen- 
tal Point; Men are apt to imagine, that Ph3/ojop by is a light, airy Thing, wherein every one 
may amuſe himſelf, by raiſing Hypotheſes, and building Syſtems, without the Drudgery cr 
conſulting Nature, and Experience. But let it be well remember'd, that the Erd of Philoſophy, 
is Practice; or, that Philoſophy is no farther of Uſe, than as it may be made operative. 
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I, nterpreting NATUR E, explained. 

15. Laſtly; with relation to this Contempt of Natural Hiſtory, on 
account of its containing Things that are vulgar, ignoble, ſubtile, or uſe- 
leſs in their Origins, we ſhould here conſider, as an Oracle, the Saying 
of the poor Woman to the haughty Prince, who rejected her Petition, 


as a thing below his Dignity to take notice of; Then ceaſe to Reign: for, tis 


certain, that whoever will not attend to Matters of this Kind, as if they were 
too minute or trifling, ſhall never obtain Command or Rule over Nature“. 


APHORISM CXXII. 


409 


16. It may alſo ſeem a ſtrange and ſhocking Thing, that we ſhould The Objection 
at once reject all the Sciences, and all Authors, at a Stroke; without , 79/5 
DE , the Ancients, 
admitting any one of the Ancients to aſſiſt, or defend us; but truſt, ,, 1 the 
as it were, to our own ſingle Strength. Sciences. 
17. We are well aware, that if we were any way diſpoſed to act in- Anſwer'd, ar 
ſincerely, it would not be difficult for us to attribute what we produce, 1e rejecting 


either to the early Ages, (when, perhaps, the Knowledge of Nature 41/5: 


flouriſhed more, tho? with leſs Pomp, than after it came into the Flutes 
and Trumpets of the Greeks,) or, even in certain Particulars, to ſome 
of the Greeks themſelves ; and thence derive Authority and Honour to 
our Inventions; after the manner of new raiſed Perſons, who fetch their 
Nobility from ſome ancient Line, by the favour of Genealogies and De- 
ſcents. But relying wholly upon the Evidence of Things, we reject all 
Stratagem and Impoſture*; and judge it of no greater Moment to the 
Buſineſs in hand, whether what ſhall be now diſcovered was known to 
the Ancients, and by the Viciſſitude of Things, and Ages, is made to 
ſet and riſe; than to be follicitous, whether America is the Iſland 
Atlantis, mentioned by Plato, and known to the Ancients ; or whether 


This whole Aphori/m will, if duly confider'd, appear ſelf-evident. If any farther Illuftra- 


tion be required, ſee Vol. III. p. 8-16. 

t This might have been an eaſy Artifice for the Author ; confidering how well verſed he 
was in Antiquity ; and what a Talent he had at explaining the Mythology thereof: but this would, 
indeed, have been an Impoſition, or Impoſture ; ſince no evident Signs of any ſuch Inductive 
Method, as that he propoſes, are found in the Ancients. But tho' the Author does not uſe this 
Artifice; "tis certain he has uſed a particular Art, in procuring Credit and Reputation to his In- 
ventions But what kind of Art this is, deſerves, perhaps, like the Art of Government, to be 
in ſome meaſure concealed. Certainly the Subtilty of the Serpent, may be joined with the In- 
nocence of the Dove. See hereafter, 4ph. 128. 

u In another Place, the Author mentions, that if he were diſpoſed to deal colluſively with 
Mankind; it would be no difficult Matter. to | perſuade them, that the ancient Philoſophers, 
long before the Times of the Greeks, had a much deeper Knowledge of Nature; and thence 
artificially inſinuate, that they proſecuted Enquiries in the Method himſelf propoſes : whence 
he imagines he might have gained over to his Side, all the Admirers of Antiquity ; or thoſe 
who reſt upon Authorities; which are a large Number; and thus have found the leſs Oppoſition 
in his promoting his grand Deſign. But tho? himſelf apppears to have conceived highly of 
the Knowledge of the earlieſt Ages of the Warld ; as we find by his Piece de Sapientia Veterum; 
yet he rejects this Artifice as diſhoneſt. OED. 


vol. II. een, | ir 
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it were firſt diſcovered by Columbus : for the Diſcovery of Things, is to be 

derived from the Light of Nature; and not from the Darkneſs of Antiquity ". 
All Authors 18. But as to the general Cenſure, of ſtriking out all Authorities and 
and the $:i- all the Sciences, at once; certainly, whoever conſiders ic rightly, will 
ences. find this Procedure more rational, and more modeſt, than to have done 
the Thing but in part. For if Errors had not been rooted in Mens 
firſt Notions ; ſome Things, juſtly diſcovered, might have rectified others: 
but as Errors have been fundamental ; and of ſuch a Kind, that Men 
have rather neglected and paſſed Things over, than form'd a wrong or 
falſe Judgment about them; *tis no wonder if they have not obtained 
What they never had in view; not arrived at the End they never propo- 
+ fed; nor performed the Courſe which they never entered *. 
The Accuſatis 19. And as to the Point of Hzſclence; tis true, that if one Man 
4 ſhould, by the Steadineſs of his Hand, and the Strength of his Eye, pre- 
tend to draw a more perfect Right Line, or Circle, than another, there 
would then be a Competition in Excellence; but for a Man to aſſert, 
that by the Ruler, or Compaſs, he can draw a more perfect Line, or Cir- 
cle, than another by the ſole Uſe of his Hand and Eye, is ſurely no 
great matter of Oſtentation. And this holds good, not only in our pre- 
ſent, firſt Attempt ; but regards thoſe alſo who ſhall endeavour to im- 
prove it after us: for our Way of Diſcovering the Sciences, almoſt levels 
the Capacities of Men; and leaves little room for Excellence; as it per- 
forms all Things by ſure Rules and Demonſtrations : and therefore, theſe 
Diſcoveries of ours, are, as we have often ſaid, rather owing to Felicity, 
than any great Talent ; and are rather the Production of Time, than of 
| Genius. For there is, doubtleſs, no leſs of Accident in the Thoughts, 
than in the Works and Actions of Men. | | 
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The Reaſon of 20. And therefore we may ſay of our ſelves, what was formerly ſaid in 
| 2 Author's the way of Pleaſantry; that *zis impoſſible thoſe who drink Water, ſhould 
tes gave the ſame Sentiments with thoſe that drink Wine”. For all Mankind, 
| both Ancients and Moderns, have drank a crude Liquor in the Sciences; 


_ » Notwithſtanding the high Opinion which the Author entertain'd of Antiquity, he tells us - 
in another Place, that, after having examined all the Sets of Philoſophy among the Greeks, = 
and other Nations; he turn'd his Eyes upon early Antiquity z which he found as a remote 
Tract, | cover'd with Clouds, and hid in Obſcurity. | ; 
This Sentiment is differently expreſſed in another Place; thus. © As to the Rejection of 
former Doctrines, this muſt be n ge only of Opinions; and not as derogating from the 
« Genius, or Labours, of the Authors that have gone before us. For the greater Genius any 
Man has, and the more Pains he takes, after having left the Light and Hiſtory of Nature, 
and the Evidence of Particulars; into the more dark and intricate Dens and Dungeons of Fi- 
«© Etions, and Idols, he runs, and becomes involved. 

The Saying of Philocrates, when he differ'd from Demoſthenes ; viz. Do not wonder, Athe- 
nians, that 7 differ from Demoſthenes: for he drinks Water, and I drink Wine. 


3 


— 


Interpreting NATURE, explained. 
as a Water that either flowed ſpontaneoufly from the Underſtanding 3 
or was drawn out of the Well, by the Wheels of Logic: whilſt we 
drink a Liquor, and offer it to others, prepared from an infinite Num- 
ber of Grapes, ripe and ſeaſonably gathered, in Cluſters ; ſomewhat ſquee- 
zed in the Preſs ; and, laſtly, purged and clarified in the Veſſel *. Whence 
*tis no wonder if we differ from others. 
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21. It will alſo, doubtleſs, be obſerved of us, that our ſelves have not The Oljection, 


we cenſure in others;) as the Contemplation of Truth is of greater 


that the pre- 


propoſed the true, and beſt End, or Scope of the Sciences; (the Thing ſent Deſizn 


draws away 


Dignity and Sublimity, than all Utility, and Greatneſs of Works; whilſt from the ab. 
the long and ſollicitous dwelling in Matter, Experience, and the Un- Contem- 


plation of 


certainty of Particulars, which we recommend, fixes the Mind to Earth; 5,,,, 


or rather ſinks it into an Abyſs of Confuſion and Perturbation : at the 
ſame Time, driving and keeping it aloof from the Serenity and Tran- 
quillity of a much diviner State, that of abſtract Wiſdom. 


22. We willingly allow the Force of this Argument; and above 4»/iver'6. _ 


all Things, endeavour after what it intimates and requires. For we 
would place a true Model of the World in the human Underſtanding, 
ſuch as the World is found to be; and not ſuch as any ones Reaſon 
might make it. And this cannot be done, without firſt very carefully 


diflecting and anatomizing the World. But for thoſe ridiculous and 


Mock-models of Worlds, which the Fancies of Men have formed in 
Philoſophies, we reject them abſolutely *: and therefore, let Men well 
conſider, and underſtand, the difference there is between the Idols of the hu- 
man Mind, and the Ideas of the divine Mind ; the former being no more 
than arbitrary Abſtractions; but the other, the true Signatures of the 
Creator upon the Creatures, as impreſſed and limited in Matter, by 
true and exact Lines. And therefore, Truth and Utihty, are here the very 


2 The Allegory is not difficult to interpret. The ſpontaneous Water of the Underſtanding, . 
is the natural, unaſſiſted human Reaſon ; in the ordinary Way of exerciſing its Talent. The 


Water drawn by the Wheels of Logic, is chiefly ſuch Doctrine as we find in Ariſtotle, his 
Commentators, and Followers; but the Wine of the Author, is the Knowledge gained from a 
large Number of attentive Obſervations made upon Nature; and a Variety of careful Experi- 


ments; or a Sy of Matter, collected with Choice, and judgment; ruminated upon in the 


Mind, and ſomewhat digeſted, and formed into Axioms, and Rules of Practice. 
2 Such, ſuppoſe, as the Categorical World of Ariſtotle, the World of Epicurus, the Platonical 
World, and, of later Date, the Cartefian World, c. almoſt every Philoſopher pretending to 


model the World in his own manner; or to ſhew, if he had been the Creator, how wiſely he 


would have made it. But to find out what the World is in itſelf, as the Author of Nature has 
made it, is the 'Fhing here propoſed. 
d Fi. Things themſelves, with their Differences, Relations, Dependencies, &c. 
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Things required: and Works ſhould be more eſteemed, as they are 
Pledges of Truth, than as they are Uſeful in Life e. 
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That, after 23. It may, perhaps, be likewiſe objected, that we are only doing 
all, fome for- what has been done before; that the Ancients proceed:d in the ſame 
mer Philoſo- Way that we do; and, and therefore, that we ſhall probably, af- 
phies may be LS 3 
fallen upon. ter all this Struggle and Striving, but at length come to ſome one or 
other of thoſe Philoſophies, which prevaiPd among the Ancients : for, 
that they, in the Beginnings of their Contemplations, procured a 
large Stock of Examples and Particulars ; digeſted them into Regiſters, 
Common- place Books, and Titles; and thence compoſed their Philoſo- 
phies, and their Arts; thus pronouncing upon full Diſcovery : that 
they added Examples occaſionally, by way of Confirmation, and as a 
Help to Inſtruction; but thought it needleſs, and burthenſome, to pub- 
liſn their Notes, Memoirs, and Common-place Books of Particulars ; 
herein following the Example of Builders, who, after they have erected 
an Edifice, take down the Ladders and the Scaffolding, and remove them 
| from Sight. 2 
Anſwer d. 24. It is true, one cannot eaſily believe that the Ancients ſhould have 
proceeded otherwiſe: but unleſs we forget what has been above deli- 
vered, this Objection, or Scruple, is eaſily removed. For, we confeſs, 
that the Ancients had a Form of Enquiry and Diſcovery ; and their Wri- 
tings ſhew it: but this Form, was no other than flying from certain par- 
ticular Examples, with the Aſſiſtance of common Notions, (and, perhaps, 
ſome favourite Part of the received Opinions,) to the moſt general Con- 
cluſions, or Principles of the Sciences; from the fixed and undiſturbed Truth 
whereof, they drew out, and proved inferior Concluſions, by intermediate 
Propoſitions z and built their Arts of theſe Materials: and if new Particy- 
lars, and Examples aroſe, or were produced, to oppoſe their eſtabliſhed 
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Doctrine; 


© Obſerve, that Works, in the Author's Senſe, being derived from a Knowledge of Nature; 
are Proofs that Nature is underſtood, fo far as regards the Work effected: For Works cannot 
be performed, without knowing how-to perform them. And tho? this be a valuable Fruit of 
Knowledge, yet it is not the only one; but the Contemplation of the Truth, hereby con- 
firmed to the Mind, raiſes in it that Veneration, which is due to the Author of Nature ; and 
wherein the Perſection of the human Intelle& ſeems to conſiſt. To this Purpoſe, the Author 
adds, in another Place : If any one, delighted with the Love and Veneration of Contemplation, 
ſhould think the frequent and honourable mention we made of Works, ſounds harſh and diſagree- 
able; let him aſſure hirſelf, that he acts contrary to his own Deſires ; for in Nature, Works are 
not only beneficial to Life, but the Token of Truth. And as it is juſtly required in Religion, 
that Faith ſhould be demonſtrated by Works; ſo it is congruous in Natural Philoſophy, that 
Knowledge alſo ſhould be ſhewn, and demonſtrated by Works: For Truth is more mani- 
feſted and confirm'd by the Indication of Works, than by Arguments; or even than by Senſe. 
So that the State and Condition of Men is improved by the very ſame Means that improve the 
Mind. We, therefore, judge, that what we have ſaid of the Dignity and Excellence of Works, 
and the End in View, is not equal to, but comes far ſhort of the Truth. See Ap. 129. L. 33. 15 
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Doctrine; they either made them ſquare, by ſubtile Diſtinctions, or ac- 
commodated Explanations of their own Rules; or elſe, in a groſs manner, 
ſtruck them out by Exceptions: at the fame Time, laboriouſly and ob- 
ſtinately wreſting, and fitting the more t actable Particulars to their own 
Principles. We muſt add, that neither their Nature! Hiſtory, nor Experience, 
was any way ſuch as the Caſe required ; and that their Method of bound- 
ing at once to the moſt general Concluſions, was the Bane of Philoſophy ®. 
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24. It may alſo be objected, that as we difallow a Liberty of Pronoun- The Charge of 
cing, and laying down ſure Principles, till, by intermediate Steps, we Scepticiſn. 
ſhall have regularly come to the moſt univerſal Concluſions ; we patro- 
nize a Suſpenſion of the Judgment, and bring all to a State of Scepti- 
ciſm. The Truth is, we intend and propoſe, not the Art of Doubting, An/wer's. 
in general; but the Art of No for we do not detract from, 
but adminiſter to the Senſe; and do not deſpiſe, but regulate the Un- 
derſtanding. And *tis better to know ſo much as is neceſſary, and yet 
not think ourſelves to know all; than to think that we know all, and 
yet remain ignorant of that which is neceſſary®. 


APpHORITISM CXXVII. 


25. It may likewiſe be doubted, whether we ſpeak only of perfecting 73: the pre- 
Natural Philoſophy, in our manner; or of the other Sciences alſo ; as Logic, ſent De/ign 
Ethics, Politics, &c. Our Anſwer is, that what we here deliver re- _— fe 51. 
gards them all. And as the common Logic, which governs Things by hſopby. 
Sy/logiſm, belongs not only to the natural Sciences, but to all; ſo our 
new Logic, which proceeds by Induction, comprehends every Thing. For 
we deſign and draw up Hiſtories, and Tables of Invention, (1.) for the 
Paſſions of Anger, Fear, Modeſty, and the like; (2.) for Models of Go- 
vernment and Civil Affairs; and, (3.) for the mental Actions of the Me- 
mory, Compoſition, Diviſion, Judgment, &c. (4.) for Heat, Cold, 
Light, Vegetation, &c. But as our Method of Interpretation, after our 
Hiſtory ſhall be once procured, and prepared, does not, like the common 
Logic, regard only the Motions and Reaſonings of the Mind, but likewiſe the | 
Nature of Things; ſo we conduct the Mind, in ſuch a manner, as that 
it may, in every reſpect, properly apply itſelf to the Nature of Things: + 
and therefore ſhall deliver many different Precepts, in the Doctrine of In- 
terpretation, which may, in ſome Meaſure, relate to the Quality and 
Condition of the Subject enquired into, and the Manner of Invention. 
| | | APHORISM 
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4 See above Sec. I. and II. paſſim. 
© See the de Augment. Scientiar. p. 118. g | ö 
A conſiderable Part of this Direction comes in the Second Part of the preſent Work. And 


that the Author extended his View, and fitted his new Logic, to the Purpoſes not only of Phy- 
2 : t ces, 
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26. But no one, ſure, can ſuſpect, that we deſire to deſtroy and de- 
moliſh the Philoſophy, the Arts, and the Sciences, at preſent in Uſe ; for, 
on the contrary, we embrace their Uſe, and willingly pay them all due 


Honour and Obſervance. And, indeed, we would no ways hinder them 


from being uſed in maintaining Diſputes, adorning Diſcourſes, and 


ſerving in the profeſſory Offices, and ſhort Methods of acting in Civil 


Life ; or, again, from being received, like Coin, by the common Conſent 
of Mankind. For we openly declare, that the Things we offer, are not 
very conducive fo theſe Purpoſes ; as they cannot be brought down to vulgar 
Capacities, otherwiſe than by Effects and Works. And how ſincerely 
we profeſs this Affection and Good-will towards the Sciences already re- 
ceived, our former Attempt for their Advancement, may fave us the Trou- 
ble of repeating. But this we firmly and expreſly aver, that by the 
Methods now in Uſe, no great Progreſs can be made in the contempla- 
tive and doctrinal Sciences ; nor they poſſibly be employ'd for the enlarg- 
ing and extending of Works. | 


APHORISM 


fics, but univerſal Philoſophy, and the whole Body of Arts and Sciences, appears from his 4e Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum, and Sylva Sylvarum ; as well as from the preſent Piece, and the particular En- 


12 himſelf has begun; ſuch as the Hifory of Life and Death, the Hiſtory of Winds, the 
tory 


of Aſtronomy, the Hiftory of Philoſophy, the Hiſtory of Authors, Diſcourſes of War, Go- 


wernment, Morality, Oeconomy, &c. So that the Method of working by Tables and Indu- 


Sion, ſeems excellently fitted for the due and commodious Proſecution. of all Kinds of En- 


iries. 

s See Vol. I. p. 10-16. & alibi paſim. 

b This ſeems the proper Place wherein to inſert, and preſerve, a few Apboriſins, belonging to 
the preſent Subject, that were found ſcatter'd in other Parts of the Author's Works. 

1. © But if any one ſhall think it needleſs in us, to beſtow ſo much Pains and Diligence, in 
«« preparing the Minds of Men; or imagine, that we do it, in ſome meaſure, to ſhew our 

"a and Learning ; and, therefore, had rather, without all Circumlocution, and prepara- 
« tory Diſcourſe, be told the Thing itſelf, directly, in few Words: We anſwer, that we 
« could wiſh, for the Good of Mankind, this were the Caſe; or that it were as eaſy to ſur- 
«© mount the Difficulties, and remove the Impediments in our Way, as it is for us to lay aſide 
* empty Pride, and Oftentation. But we defire Mankind ſhould know, that we have had 
„ ſome Experience of the Way, in this great Solitude we are entering; as the Subject we have 
* now in hand abſolutely requires we ſhould ; and that we would by no means expoſe or betray 
«© ſuch a Subject, thro' a Want of Skill to treat and deliver it. We mult, therefore, aſſure 
them, from a thorough Conſideration and Inſight both of Things, and the Minds of 
« Men, that we find it almoſt harder to gain Acceſs to the Mind, than to Things ; and 
«« that we find the Labour and Difficulty of Delivering, not much leſs than of Diſcovering. 80 
that we are here obliged to practice, what is almoſt a new Thing in intellectual Matters, 
«© Complaiſance, or Courtſhip ; and at once to bear the Load, not only of our own Thoughts, 
* but thoſe of other Men. For the only way of ſubverting the Idols of Vanity, is by ap- 
; ng them obſequiouſly ; and not by ruſhing in upon them with Violence, and 


* 


64 


2. And this does not wholly happen from hence, that Men are captivated with the Admi- 
© ration of Authors; or ſwollen with their own Conceits ; or becauſe, thro' Cuſtom, and Pre- 
_ * judice, they will not be. impartial : for, tho' a Man would very gladly impoſe a juſt and. 


3 
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27. It remains, that we ſay ſomething to the Excellency of the End The Excel/erce 

in View; which, if ſaid before, might have ſeemed no more than a % End in 

good Wiſh : but now, when the Grounds of Hope are laid, and unjuſt 2 

Prejudices removed, it may, perhaps, have greater Weight. If, in- 

deed, we had perfected the whole Deſign; and did not deſire others 

to ſhare the Labour with us; we wou'd have dropp'd every thing 
of 


% even Temper upon himſelf; and, as it were, forſwear all Prejudice; yet even ſuch a Diſ- 
« poſition of Mind cannot be truſted. For 20 Man has a Command over his own Under- 
« /tanding, which depends not upon his Will: Nor is the Spirit of the Philoſophers, any more than 
« the Spirit of the Prephets, ſubject to thoſe it reigns in. Tis not, therefore, the Equity, the 
« Sincerity, or the Facility, of other Men; but our own Conduct, Diſcretion, and Cond.icen- 
“ fion, that muſt ſecure us in our Undertaking, and render it ſucceſsful. | 
3. And here, again, we lie under no ſmall Difficulty, on account of our own natural 
« Temper and Manners ; for it is an irrevocable Decree with us, ever to retain our native Can- 
ce dor and Simplicity; and not attempt a Paſſage to Truth under the Conduct of Vanity; but 
6 ſo to moderate and behave our ſelves, as not by any Artifice, Craft, Cunning, Impoſition, 
c Impoſture, or any thing like Impoſture ; but barely by the Ornament of Order; and b 
« diligently engrafting new Diſcoveries upon the ſoundeſt Part of the old ones; to work 
* our Way, and effect our Deſign. So far, therefore, from labouring this Point too much, that 
T1 «© we rather judge we have beſtow'd leſs Pains and Diligence in preparing Mens Minds, and 
1 * conquering ſuch great Difficulties, than the Nature of the Deſign requires. 
EZ 4. Tis obſervable, that moſt Men, in Delivering or Concealing their Knowledge, do not 
«« deal ſincerely; or as the Nature of the Thing demands. And tho' the Crime may be leſs, yet 
«© the Miſchief is the ſame, in thoſe who are of ſound Morals, and approved Candor ; but want 
Prudence, or the Art and Method of delivering the Things in their juſt Order. Vet this 
unfair, ungenerous, or unskilful Manner of delivering the Sciences, is not greatly to be 
« complain'd of; as ſuch Writers have not, by their Way of Delivering, broke the Force of the 
« Things they deliver: for a perverſe Way of Teaching is juſtly preſerved, where only Tri- 
ce fles are taught. But, as our Deſign is not to deliver the Fictions of our own Fancy, the 
«© Sport of Words, a Mixture of Philoſophy and Religion, nor certain popular Obſervations, or | 
. ͤconſiderable Experiments, work'd up into fabulous Theories; but real Nature, with all her WM 
3 | «« Fruits about her; we ſhould think it a betraying of our Truſt, to infect ſuch a Subject, either 
: « with an ambitious, an ignorant, or any other faulty manner of treating it. Our utmoſt 
« Study is, therefore, bent upon a juſt and proper Method of delivering our elves. 
5. © Many will, doubtleſs, be inquiſitive to know, what this juſt and proper Method is; 
and require it to be told them naked and artleſs, without any Preamble ; that they may exer- 
<« ciſe their own Judgments upon it: and we wiſh, indeed, Matters were ſo well with them, 
that we might gratify their Requeſt. But the Truth is, the Minds of Men have the Ways and 
«« Paſſages up to them, ſo thick beſet, and obſtructed with ſuch dark, deep rooted, and 
inveterate Idolt, as in no wiſe to be ſoon cleared, laid level, and poliſh'd, to receive the true 
and native Images of Things. Whence we are obliged to uſe our utmoſt Addreſs, to inſinuate 
* and flide into theſe dark and thick Coverts. For as Lunaticks are only to be cured by 
Art, and proper Applications; but are rather made worſe by Force, Oppoſition, and 
rough Uſage; the ſame Courſe are we obliged to take, and uſe 4 gentle Method in the Cure 
& of this univerſal Madneſs. And here we, ſurely, have a hard Task; to deliver Seience ſo 
«© innocently, as to give no Occaſion of Error and Offence ; yet with ſuch a native and im- 
«© planted Force, as may procure Credit, guard againſt the Injuries of Time, and deliver Know- 
<* ledge down to ont fl like a vigorous and lively Plant, that may daily grow and in- 
*© creaſe 3 whilſt, at the ſame time, we fingle out for our ſelves, and, as it were, adopt a rightly 
** diſpoſed and legitimate Race of Readers. But whether we have done all this, mult be left to 


the Judgment of Poſterity. 
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of this Kind; jeſt it ſhoaid be taken for publiſhing our own Merit: but 
as an Edge muſt be g ven to the Induſtry of others; and their Minds 
be excited and raiſed ; *ris proper we ſhould here admoniſh Mankind of 
a few Particulars. | 
The Honour of 28, And, firſt ; the Introduction of noble Inventions ſeems to hold, by 
Inventors. far, the moſt excellent Place among all human Actions. And this was 
| the Judgment of Antiquity ; which attributed divine Honours to Inventors; 
but conferr'd only heroical Henours upon thoſe who deſerved well in Ci- 
vil Affairs; ſuch as the Founders of Empires, Legiſlators, and Deliverers 
of their Country. And whoever rightly conſiders it, will find this a 
judicious Cuſtom in former Ages; ſince the Benefits of Inventors may 
extend to all Mankind ; but Civil Benefits only to particular Countries, 
or Seats of Men : and theſe Civil Benefits ſeldom deſcend to more than 
a few Ages; whereas, Inventions are perpetuated through the Courſe of 
Time. Beſides, a State is ſeldom amended in its Civil Affairs, without 
Force and Perturbation ; whilſt Inventions ſpread their Advantage, with- 
out doing Injury, or cauſing Diſturbance. | 
29. Diſcoveries, alſo, are like new Creations, and Imitations of the 
divine Works. And, *tis obſervable of Solomon, that he fixed not his 
Glory in any of the Privileges of Royalty, or other Excellencies, where- 
of he was poſſeſſed ; but in this ſingle Buſineſs of Invention. *Tis the 
| Glory of Goa, ſays he, to conceal a Thing ; and the Glory of the King to find 
it out. So | | 
30. Again; Let any one conſider, what a Difference there is betwixt 
the Life led in any polite Province of Europe, and in the ſavage and 
barbarous Parts of the Weſt-Indies; and he will find it ſo great, that one 
Man may deſervedly ſeem a God, to another; not only on account of 
greater Helps and Advantages ; but alſo upon a Compariſon of the two 
Conditions : and this Difference is not owing to the Soil, the Air, or bodily 
Conſtitution ; but to Arts. | | 
The Efficacyof 31. Again; It may not be improper to obſerve the Power, the Effi- 
Inventions. cacy, and the Conſequences of Inventions ; which appear no where plainer, 
| than in thoſe three Particulars, unknown to the Ancients; and whoſe 
Origins, tho* modern, are obſcure and inglorious ; viz. the Art of Print 
ing, Gunpowder, and the Compaſs ; which have altered the State of the 
World, and given it a new Face; ( 1.) with regard to Learning; (a.) with 
regard to War; and ( 3.) with regard to Navigation : Whence, numberleſs 
Viciſſitudes of Things have enſued ; inſomuch that no Empire, no Set, 
no Cele//ial Body, could ſeem to have a greater Efficacy, and, as it 
were, Influence over human Affairs, than theſe three Mechanical In- 
ventions have had. | 
Three Kinds of 32. Again; It may not be amiſs to diſtinguiſh thre: Kinds, and, as it 
Ambition. were, Degrees of Ambition in Mankind; the fr}, that of ſuch as defire 
to aggrandize their private Power in their own Country ; which is the 
moſt vulgar and degenerate : the ſecond, of ſuch as eudcavour to enlarge 
| | the 
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the Power and Empire of their Country, in reſpect of others; which is 
more noble, tho' no leſs cupidinous: but if any one ſhould ſtrive to 
reſtore and enlarge the Power, and Empire of Mankind, over the Uni- 
verſe of Things; this Ambition, (if it deſerves the Name of Ambition) 
is, without diſpute, more ſolid and majeſtic, than the others. But the 
Empire of Man over Things, is entirely founded in Arts and Sciences: 
for Nature cannot otherwiſe be commanded, than by obeying her Laws. 

33. But if the Utility of any particular Invention, can affect Man- Me great Ad- 
kind ſo much, as to make them think him more than human, who vantage of the 
could, by any ſingle Benefit, oblige the whole Species; how much more ? en Degen. 
noble muſt it appear, to diſcover ſome one Thing, by which all others may 
readily be diſcovered *? And yet to ſay the Truth, as we are greatly obliged | 
to Light, becauſe by its Means we can ſee to Read, find our Way, | 
exerciſe our Arts, and diſtinguiſh one another; whilſt the Sight of the Light 
it ſelf, is a more excellent and beautiful Thing, than theſe its various Ules ; 
ſo, without diſpute, the Contemplation of Things, as they are in them- 
ſelves, without Superſtition or Impoſture, Error or Confuſion, is itſelf, 
of greater Dignity, than all the Benefits of Invention “. 

34. If any one, in the laſt Place, ſhould object, that the Arts and Yat Arts and 
Sciences may be wreſted, and turned to evil Purpoſes or Sin, Luxury, Sc. Sciences may 8 
this can have little Weight; becauſe it may be ſaid of all the beſt * ien © 
Things in the World, ſuch as great Capacity, Courage, Strength, Beauty, 

Riches, Light itſelf, &c. Let but Mankind recover their Right over Na- Auſwer d. 
ture, which was given them by the divine Being ; let them be well 

provided of Materials; and refified Reaſon, and ſound Religion, will di- 

rect the Uſe". 


APHORISM 


i Viz. A new Machine, or Logic, directing the Mind to act upon all Subjects, with 
great Advantage. This Diſcovery the Author, in another Place, compares to the Diſcovery of 
the Compaſs; thus. As in former Ages, when Navigation was directed barely by obſer- 
« ving the Stars, Men could do no more than coaſt it along the Shores of the old World; 
or croſs ſome narrow Seas; whilſt the Uſe of the Compaſs was required, before the great 
Ocean could be traverſed, and the new World be diſcovered : In like manner, the preſent | 
« Diſcoveries in Arts and Sciences, might be made by Inſtin&, Experience, Obſervation, and | 

« Contemplation ; as lying not very remote from Senſe ; but, before the deeper and more re- 

„ mote Parts of Nature can be wy oe a better and more perfect Way of uſing and work- 
ing with the Mind is neceſſarily required.” He farther obſerves, that the new World 
© of Knowledge, differs from the new World of America; the former being much better fur- 
* niſhed with Arts, than the latter; ſo that the known Arts of Europe are great Things there: 
whereas, on the contrary, the Additions till required to the Arts in uſe, mult be of a higher | 
kind, and ſo effectual, as to bend, ſubdue, and conquer Nature; or affect her radically : for . 
<< it almoſt conſtantly happens, that the Things eaſy to find, prove but of little Service; whilſt , 
the Roots of greateſt Virtue and Efficacy are deepeſt buried. 

* See above, Aph. 124. | 

Perhaps it is not eaſy to form any conſiderable Objection to the preſent Deſign, beſides 
thoſe that have been already anſwer'd. However, if any remain, they have a Right to be pro- | 
poſed ; even tho” derived, as poflibly all the above-mention'd are, from Anticipation ; or the | 


Tot. I. | Hud common, 
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APHORISM CXXX. 


The Art of in 35. *Tis now Time we ſhould propoſe the Art itſelf, of Interpreting 
2 ing Na- Nature; wherein, tho* we conceive that we have laid down highly uſeful 
er t 2 and juſt Precepts ; yet we attribute no Perfection, or abſolute Neceſſity, 


ger to the f J . f 3 
Mind. to this Art of ours; as if nothing could be done without it. For it is our 


Opinion, that if Men were poſſeſſed of a juſt Hiſtory of Nature and Ex- 
ferience; were thoroughly verſed therein; and could command themſelves but 
in two Particulars ; the one, in laying aſide received Opinions and No- 
tions; the other, in witholding the Aſſent, for a Seaſon, from genera] 
Concluſions ; they might, by their proper, and native Force of Mind, 


without any other Art, fall upon our Form of Interpretation: for the 
Whole is no more than a genuine and natural Work of the Mind; 


when the Obſtacles to it are removed: tho?, doubtleſs, all will be made 
readier for uſe, and receive great Strength, by our Precepts. 
The Art of in. 36. Nor do we fay, that nothing can be added ro theſe Precepts of 
vention, to in- OUrS: on the contrary, we who do not highly eſteem the Mind in its 
creaſe with own Faculty ; but chiefly ſo far as it is furniſhed and joined with Things ; 
inventions. ought to lay it down, that the Art of Invention may grow up with Inven- 


tions themſelves w. 


common, imperfe&, and haſty Uſe of the rational Faculty. Upon a Retroſpection, thoſe that 
have produced appear chiefly perſonal; and are anſwer'd, accordingly, by Arguments 44 
Hominem ; that do not directly affect the Main of the Queſtion ; only tend to mollify and 
aſſuage Mens Minds, and allay the Winds of Prejudice, and haſty Oppoſition. _ 

m The Author's Piece, entitled Cogitata & Yiſa, which was a rough Draught of this firſt, 
or preparatory Part of the Num Organum, concludes thus.“ The Matter we have in hand is not 
« an Opinion, but a Work; and not deſigned to lay the Foundations of any Sec or partial Do- 
% Frine; but to prove generally, and extenfively uſeful. Whence it has required the greater 
« Care, and Conſideration, not only with regard to the perfecting of the Thing itſelf; but 
« alſo with regard to the manner of delivering and communicating it. For it is commonly 
« found, that Men have Views to Fame, and Oſtentation; ſometimes in concealing, and 
« ſometimes in uttering the Knowledge they think they have acquired. And thoſe alſo who 
have Things but of little Weight to offer, uſually deſcribe and put them off in Half. lights; 
the better to ſerve and humour their own-Vanity. But for our Undertaking, we judge it 
« of ſuch a Nature, that it were highly unworthy to pollute it with any Degree of Ambition 
« or Affectation. And yet, unleſs we were greatly unskilled in the Nature of Mens Minds, 
© and of Things; and deſired to enter the Road at once, without making the leaſt Trial 
<« thereof; it lies upon us to remember, that inveterate Errors can only be rooted out by Art, 
„ and gentle Treatment: and that; therefore, a certain Pradence, and Compliance, muſt be 
« uſed, ſo far as may comport with Candor and Simplicity; in order to prevent Oppoſition, 
e before it is made. And, for this Purpoſe, we are preparing a Philoſophical Work, that 
< may have a quiet and agreeable Acceſs to the Senſes of Men. And this, we hope, will prove 
the eaſier, becauſe we do not propoſe our {elves as Leaders; but derive and ſcatter Light from 
Nature herſelf: ſo that there ſhall hereafter be no occaſion for Leaders. But Time, in the 
% Interim, being on the Wing; and the Author too much engaged in Civil Affairs; eſpe- 
7 „ cially confidering the Uncertainties of Life; he would willingly haſten to ſecure ſome 


Fart of his Defign from Contingencies : and after much cloſe Thought, and a deliberate- 
; Conſi- 


Sect. VII. Interpreting NatTuRE, explained. 419 
« Conſideration, he determined, that, to prevent ſo uſeful a Thing from Diſaſter, the beſt 
« Courſe was to propoſe and lay down certain Tables of Invention, or Forms of genuine Enquiry, 
that is, the digeſted Matter of Particulars, defign'd for the Work of the Underſtanding ; and 
« this in ſome determinate Subjects, by Way of Example, or a palpable Model of the Whole. 
Nor could he deviſe any thing better, for ſetting the true Manner of Procedure, and the 
4“ Errors of the Way, in a clear Light; or for evidently ſhewing, that the Things deliver'd 
« are ſolid, and not the Sport of Words; and, again, for diſtinctly pointing out what they ſhould 
« avoid, who either diſtruſt the Deſign, or conceive too highly of it. And hence, tho' we 
« ſhould not our ſelves compleat the Undertaking; yet Men, of a ſolid and ſublime Genius, 
« being thus admoniſhed by what we have offer'd, may, without any greater Aſſiſtance, ex- 
e pect the reſt from themſelves ; and finiſh it. For, as to the Matter in hand, we are almoſt of 
« his Opinion, who ſaid, This is enough for the Wiſe; and for the Unwiſe, more would not be 
« ſerviceable. But as it would have appear'd too abrupt, to have begun with the Tables them- 
« ſelves; we thought proper to introduce them by this Preparatory Diſcourſe. 
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ApPHORISM I. „ 
Ils the Office, and End, of the human Pcwer, to gene- The Office of 


T. (1.) wt 0 
rate, or ſuperinduce, a new Nature, or Natures, e uma, 
FRE Ex upon a Body aſſign'd: and, (2.) the Office, an Knowledge. 


End, of the human Knowledge, to diſcover the Form 
Sof a Nature aſſign'd; that is, its real Difference, 
naturizing Nature, Law, or the Fountain from 
| whence it flows; which are Terms we uſe, in or- 
der to give ſome tolerable Notion. of our Meaning. And, ſubſervient 


to theſe two primary Works, there are two other ſecondary ones, of inferior 
Conſide- 


For a fuller Notion of Forms, fee below, ph. 2, 17, 20. and Sec. II. Apb. 23, 27, c. But, 
to render this Aphoriſm more clear and intelligible ; we may turn it thus. Upon a given Bafis 
of Matter, to form, or introduce, a new Nature, in all poſſible Caſes, is the Uſe and Ex- 
„ erciſe of our Powers; and to diſcover the Car/es of the Effects in all Subjects, is the Uſe 
* and Exerciſe of our Knowledge : which are two coincident Intentions; and, in Effect, the 
* ſame. For what, in Speculation, appears to be the Cauſe; is, in Practice, the Means of 
Action; and directs us in the performing the Thing. Thus, for Example, upon finding that 
the ſpecific and determinate Virtues, or Taſtes and Odours of certain aromatic Plante, reſide: 
<< in their Efſential Oils; we are hence directed to obtain theſe Oils, in order to procure the 
+ - peculiar Virtues, Taſtes, and Odours of ſuch Plants. And thus the Caſe holds univerſally ;. 
as will more fully appear hereafter.” See below, Apb. 3, 4, 11, 12, &c. : 


Cauſes of four 


The Inveſtigation Part IT. 
Conſideration : thus, ( 1.) to the former belongs the Transformation of 
Concretes, from one Thing into another, through all poſſible Variety z and, 
(2.) to the latter, the Diſcovery of the latent Proceſs in every Generalion 
and Motion, as it is continued from the manifeſt Efficient, and the manifejt 
Matter, up to the giving of the Form; and, in like manner, there belongs 


to it the Diſcovery of the concealed Structure of quieſcent Bodies, or Bo- 
dies that are not in Motion *. L 


APHORISM IL 


2. How inadequate and unſucceſsful that human Knowledge is, which we 
have at preſent in Uſe, may appear from the Things commonly aſſerted e. 
*Tis certain, that true Knowledge, is the Knowledge of Cauſes, Now we may 
properly make four Kinds of Cauſes; viz. (1.) the Matter ; (2.) the Form; 
(3.) the Efficient ; and, (4.) the End. But the latter, or final Cauſe, is fo 
far from being ſerviceable, that it corrupts the Sciences; unleſs it be re- 
ſtrained to human Actions * The Diſcovery of Forms, is held deſperate ; 
and the efficient and material Cauſes, in the manner they are at preſent 
ſought after and admitted, (viz. the remote Efficient, and the remote 
material Cauſes, without the Knowledge of the latent Proceſs up to the 
Form, ) are trifling and ſuperficial Things; that ſcarce at all contribute to 
real, and effective Knowledge. *Tis true, we above noted and corrected 
the Error of the Mind, in attributing the Eſſences of Things to Forms * : 
but altho* in Nature, nothing really exiſts beſides individual Bodies, that 
perform individual Actions, by a Law; yet in Doctrine, this Law itſelf, 
the Enquiry into it, with the Diſcovery and Explanation thereof, is 


Ferms, what. the Foundation as well of Knozwledge, as of Works: and *tis this Law, 


and its Parts, that we underſtand by the name of Forms * ; eſpecially as 
the Term already prevails, and is grown familiar *. | 


ApHORISM III. 
3. He who knows the Cauſe of any Nature, as, for Inſtance, that of 


leage of Forms Heat, or Whiteneſs, in certain Subjects only, has an imperfect Knowleapge ; 


leads to great 


he who can produce an Effect upon certain Matters only, among thoſe 
ſuſceptible thereof, has, in like manner, an imperfect Power ; and he 


who 


d The preſent Sett of Apboriſins will require a conſiderable Degree of Attention; and ſhou Id 
be read in the manner of Mathematical Demonſtrations. 
© Which are ſeldom found, upon farther Enquiry, to be derived from their Cauſes; ſo that 
they Fg I 4 fail, when uſed as Ru/es of Praftice. See the Firſt Part, paſſim. 
d See Vol. I. p. 83, 84, &c. | | 


e See above, Apb. 51. 

f By the Word Forms, therefore, we are to underſtand a full and clear Knowledge of the Law, 
Procedure, or Means of Nature, in producing Effects. This Notion will, however, be farther 
improved and explained hereafter. See below, Apb. 17, 20. | | 

s The Author every where endeavours, as much as poſſible, to retain the ancient Terms; tho? 
he conveys new Meanings under them ; as judging it beſt to innovate, like Time, by Degrees. 


Sect. I. of Forms. 


who knows only the efficient and material Cauſes *, which are unſtable, 
and, in ſome Caſes, no more than Vehicles, or Cauſes that carry the 
Firm ; may arrive at new Inventions in a Subject ſomewhat ſimilar and 
prepared; tho* he cannot remove the Boundaries of Things that are 
deeper fixed: but he who underſtands Forms, will perceive the Unity 
of Nature in the moſt diſſimilar Caſes; and may therefore diſcover and 
produce ſuch Things as have not hitherto appeared; or ſuch as neither 
the Viciſſitude of Nature, nor the Induſtry of Experimenting, nor Chance 
itſelf, could ever have brought into being : nor would they otherwiſe have 
entered the Thoughts of Men k. So that Juſtneſs of Theory, or Contem- 
plation, and Freedom of Practice, or Operation, depend upon the Diſcovery 
of Forms. 


ApHORITISM IV. 


425 


4. Altho' the human Power, and human Knowledge, are nearly allied, Prattice to 


and, in a manner the fame; yet by reaſon of the pernicious and inve- govern Theory. 


terate Cuſtom of dwelling in abſtract Notions, *tis abundantly the ſafeſt 
Way to begin and build up the Sciences, from thoſe Foundations which 
are laid in order to Practice, ſo as to let this mark out, and determine 
the Thecry, We ſhall, therefore, here examine what Kind of Rule, Di- 
rection, or Leading, a Man would principally wiſh for, in order to ſuper- 
induce an aſſigned Nature upon a given Body. 


h See Aph. 2. of this Part. | 
i Viz. The Uniformity, or rather the Identity, or Sameneſs, of Nature; for by the Suppo- 
fition, Forms are the Laws of Nature; according to which ſhe conſtantly acts; that is, ever in 
one and the ſme manner: ſo that a Knowledge of Forms is a Knowledge of the Unity, Iden- 
rity, or what may be called the Manner of Nature. 

In another Place, the Author has broke this Aphori/m into Parts; which may render it 
more intel]'gible ; iz. 

1. He who underſtands the Cauſe of any Nature in certain Subjects only, has but an im- 
« perfect Knowledge ; as he who can produce an Effect only in one certain Matter, of all thoſe 
“ ſuſceptible thereof, has but an imperfect Pozver. 

2. He who underſtands efficient and material Cauſes, is thence inſtructed how to com- 
& pound, divide, transfer, or produce, and even proceed to new Diſcoveries, in Subjects of a 
« ſomewhat ſimilar and diſpoſed Matter; but cannot by this Means alter the deep fixed Li- 
« mits of Thin s 

3 He who underſtands the Cauſes of any Nature but in certain Subjects, knows only 

“ the efficient, or material Carnſes, which are unſtable Things; and no more than Vehicles of 
« Carſcs, wherein the Form reſides : but he who underſtands the Uniformiry of Nature, in very 
« difterent Kinds of Subjects, has a Knowledge of the Forms of Things. 

4. He who underſtands Forms, will diſcover and produce ſuch Things as are hitherto 
«© unknown, and unproduced ; and ſuch as neither the Revolutions and Changes of Nature, nor 
Experience, would ever have manifeſted; nor the Thoughts of Men ever otherwiſe have 
% couceived. ” W 

The Way and Perfection of Truth and Power is the ſame; viz. the Diſcovery of Forms; 
% upon which enſues both a juit Theory, and an unlimited Practice. And hence it appears, 
* that the Perfection of human Knowledge, both ſpeculative and practical, is the Knowledge 

« of Forms. For to contemplate the Proceſs of Nature in her Works, is a juſt Theory, that 
leads to a per ect Prafice.” No Wonder, therefore, if the Diſcovery of Forms be the ſole 
Buſineſs of this Second Part of the Mum Organum. | 


Vol. II. 11 1 5. Thus 


4:26 


The Properties 


The Inveſtigation Part II. 
5. Thus if any one ſhould defire to ſuperinduce upon Silver the yellow 


of a god Rule Colour of Gold, and to increaſe its ſpecific Gravity, or to ſuperinduce 


for Practice. 


The Precept 
for a perfect 
Rule of Pra- 


ice. 


The Precepi 


Tranſparency upon an opaque Stone; Malleability upon Glaſs; Vegeta- 
tion upon a Body not of the vegetable Kind, &c. he would, doubtleſs, 
deſire to be ſhewn, (1.) ſome Way that ſhould not fruſtrate his Labour, 
or fail him upon the Trial. ( 2.) He would deſire fuch a Method as ſhould 
not tie him down, or confine him to the Uſe of certain determinate Means, 
and particular Ways of Working ; becauſe he might, perhaps, be unpro- 
vided herein; or not have the Power and Convenience of procuring the 
neceſſary Helps: And if there were other Methods, within his Power, be- 
ſides that delivered in the Rule, for ſuperinducing ſuch a Nature, that he 
might not be excluded their Uſe, thro' the Limitation, or Narrowneſs 
of his Rule; and ſo not receive the Benefit of thoſe Methods. (3.) He 
would wiſh to be ſhewn ſomething leſs difficult than the Operation he 
enquires after; and ſuch as might approach nearer to Practice. 

6. The Precept, therefore, for a true and perfect practical Rule, 1s, that 
the Rule be ſure, unreſtrained to particular Means or Expedients ; and diſpoſe 
or- lead direftly to Action: and this is the ſame Thing with the Diſcovery 
of a real Form. For, the Form of any Nature, is ſuch, that. where it 
is, the given Nature muſt infallibly be: The rm, therefore, is perpe- 
tually preſent, when that Nature is preſent ;. aſcertains it univerſally, 
and accompanies it every where. Again, this Form. is ſuch, that when 
removed, the given Nature. infallibly vaniſhes: Therefore the Form is 
1 wanting, when that Nature is wanting; and thus confirms its 
Preſence, or Abſence; and goes and comes with that Nature alone. 
Laſtly, a true Form, is ſuch as can deduce a given Nature from ſome 
efſential Property“, which reſides in many Things; and is more inti- | 
mately known, or linked to Nature, than the Form itſelf. The Precept, 


for a true and therefore, for a true and perfect Theoretical Axiom is, to find another Na- 


perfect theore- 
tical Axiom. 


_ juſt in Theory a. 


ture, that may be convertible with the Nature alſigned; yet limit the more 
common Nature, like @ true Genuss. Theſe two Precepts, the former 
whereof is practical, and the latter ſpeculative, are one and the - ſame 


Thing ®; and ſo what proves moſt uſeful in Practice, is alſo perfectly 
a get | APHORISM 


m Fiz. A Knowledge of Nature's Means, in producing any Effet. See 4ph. 3. of this 


Part. 
„ To find this Property, therefore, readily diſpoſes and leads to Practice, by ſingling out 


one particular Property, whereon the reſt depend; inſtead of purſuing a great many. Thus, 


it ſhould ſeem, that if any Matter could be made as ponderous as Gold, it would become Gold:; 
or if 1 itter could be made as hard and reſplendent as the Diamond, it would become Dia- 
mond, Sc. . 

So, for Example, by enquiring into the Form of Heat, a particular ſhuddering Motion 
among the ſmall Parts of Bodies, ſeems the convertible Nature, or Form, that, like a true Genas, 
limits the more common Nature of Heat. See below, Apb. 15, 16 17, 18, &c. but parti- 
cularly, Apb. 20 (3) and (4) 


See Part l. 47h. z. we 
q4 The Meaning is, thit to gain the beſt praficral Rules, we muſt diſcover the Forms of 


Things; that Forms are Rules; and Theory and Practice the ſame Thing. The following 
Aphoriſms will add more Light hereto, See in particular, 4ph. 9. | a 
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APHORISM V. 


7. But the Rule, or Axiom, for the Tranſmutation of Bodies, is of two Ain for the 
Kinds. The Frſt, regards a Body, as a certain Collection or Combina- Transfirma- 
tion of ſimple Natures*. Thus, for Example, in Gold, there meet to- ien & Bodies. 


gether Yellowneſs, a determinate Gravity, Malleability to a certain de- 
gree, Fixedneſs in the Fire, a particular Manner of flowing in the Fire, 
a determinate Way of Solution, Sc. which are the ſimple Natures in 
Gold. And, therefore, this Kind of Axiom deduces the Thing from the 
Forms of ſimple Natures. For he who underſtands Forms, and the Man- 
ner of ſuperinducing this Yellowneſs, Gravity, Ductility, Fixedneſs, Fa- 
culty of Fuſion, Solution, &c. with their particular Degrees, and -Pro- 
portions, will conſider and provide how to join them together in ſome 
Body; ſo that a Tranſmutation into Gold ſhall follow * : and this Kind 
of Operation regards the principal Action. For the Way is the ſame of 
producing any one ſimple Nature, as many: only Man is more confined 
and reſtrained in working where many are required; becauſe of the Diffi- 
culty of uniting a Variety of Natures together, which do not eaſily 
meet, except in the common and beaten Roads of Naturen. And yet 
this Method of working, which regards ſimple Natures, tho' in a concrete 
Body, may proceed upon ſuch Principles as are conſtant, eternal and 
univerſal in Nature ; and afford ſuch broad Ways to the human Power, 
as the Mind, in the preſent State of Things, can ſcarce conceive or re- 
preſent to itſelf “. 


8. But the ſecond Kind of Axiom, which depends upon diſcovering the $-:1nd4 Axiom 
latent Proceſs *, does not proceed by ſimple Natures ; but by concrete. for Tran/mu- 
Bodies, ſuch as they are found in the ordinary Courſe of Nature: For“ . 


Example, when Enquiry is made from what Origin, by what Means, 
and what Procedure, Gold, or any other Metal, or Stone, 1s generated, 
from its firſt fluid Matter, or Rudiments, up to a perfect Mineral: Or, 
again, by what Proceſs Plants are generated, from the firſt Concretions 
of their Juices in the Earth, or from the Seed, to a formed Plant; to- 
gether with the whole Succeſſion of Motion, and the various and con- 
tinued Endeavours of Nature. Underſtand the ſame of regularly explain- 
ing the Production of Animals, from the firſt Act of Generation; and 
ſo of other Bodies “. | | 


See Apb. 1. of this Part. 

* Or what we commonly call Properties. | 

t See Fol. III. p. 88, 89. | 

u Vi. As they are united by Nature herſelf ; for Example, in Gold, Quickfilver, Fc. 

vw There are ſeveral Attempts of this Kind in the Sy/va Sy/varum. See particularly, the Ar- 
ticles Gold, Tranſmutations, &c. But a more perfect Hiſſory of Nature and Art mult be pro- 
cured, before any ſucceſsful Method of this Kind can be formed. OY 

* Viz. The ſeveral continued Steps, or whole Procedure of Nature, in producing Effects. 
See below, Apb. 6. ; 

Let an Eye be had all along to the firſt 4phoriſm of this Seion 3 where a Foundation of, 
the Whole is laid. f 
b 1112 9. And 
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tions, as well 
as Generati- 
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9. And this Enquiry does not only regard the Generation of Bodies ; 
but likewiſe other Motions and Works of Nature : for Example, when 
Enquiry is made into the whole Series and continued Actions of Nutri— 
tion, from the firſt receiving of the Aliment, to a perfect Aſſimilation ; 
or, after the ſame Manner, into the voluntary Motion of Animals, from 
the firſt Imprefſion of the Imagination, and the continued Etiorts of 
the Spirit, down to the bending and moving of the Limbs; or, again, 
in explaining the Motion of the Tongue, Lips, and other Organs, up 
to the Formation of articulate: Sounds. For theſe Things alſo have re- 
gard to concrete Natures, or Natures aſſociate and organical ; and be- 
Jong, as it were, to the particular and eſpecial Cuſtoms of Nature ; and 
not to the fundamental and common Laws which conſtitute Frms. It 
muſt indeed be allowed, that this Method ſeems more facile, quick and 


promiſing, than the primary Method, above mentioned J. 


The Practice 
anſwering to 


ve Theory. 


Tatent Pro- 
2/5, what. 


Contains nu- 
aerous Parti- 
ertars.. 


10. But the effective Part, which anſwers to this ſpeculative one, in like 
manner extends, and advances its Operation, from thoſe Things which 
are commonly found in Nature, to certain others that lie near, or not 
very remote: tho' the higher and radical Operations upon Nature require 
the former primary Axioms. And where Mankind has no Power of ope- 
rating, but only of contemplating, as in the Celeſtial Bodies, which we 
cannot operate upon, change or transform; yet the Enquiry of the Fact, 
or Truth of the Thing, belongs, no leſs than the Knowledge of Cauſes, 


and Relations, to the primary, and univerſal Axioms of ſimple Natures * : ſup- 


poſe, for Example, the Enquiry about the Nature of ſpontaneous Rota- 
tion, Attraction, and many other Natures; which are more common and 
familiar to us than the Celeſtial Bodies themſelves. And let no one expect 
to determine the Queſtion, whether the diurnal Motion belongs to the 


Heavens or the Earth, unleſs he firſt underſtand the Nature of ſponata- 
neous Rotation *. | | | 


APHORISM VI. 


11. The latent Proceſs we ſpeak of, is a thing that cannot eaſily enter 
the Mind, ſo beſet as it is at preſent : for we do not here mean certain 
viſible Meaſures, or Signs, or Steps of Procedure in Bodies ; but a per- 
fe& continued Proceſs, the greateſt Part whereof efcapes. the Senſe. 

12. Thus, for Example, in every Generation and Transformation of 
Bodies, it comes to be enquired what is loſt, or flies off; what ſtays 
behind; what is added; what dilated ; what contracted ; what united; 
what ſeparated ; what continued; what cut off; what impells ; what 
obſtructs ; what prevails ; what yields, c. 

| | 13. Nor 
' See above, 5. 7. and again, Apb. 1. : 
* See above, 5. 7. 


2 Becauſe the more ſimple, common, and obvious Natures muſt be underſtood, before we 
ean hope to underſtand ſuch as are compounded, remote, or abſtruſe. See Yo/, II. p. 28, 


„ Ofc. 
v See Part IL. Apb. 1. 
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13. Nor are theſe Things only to be ſought in the Generation, or Unregarded in 


Transformation, of Bodies; but after the ſame manner, it comes to be e Sciences. 


enquired in all other Alterations and Motions z what precedes ; what ſuc- 
ceeds 3 what is quick; what flow; what gives Motion, what governs it; 
and the like. Bur all theſe Things remain unknown, and untouched in 
the Sciences, which are, a formed in a very groſs, and perfectly 
inadequate Manner, For as every natural Action is performed by the 
ſmalleſt Particles, ꝓr at leaſt by Particles ſo ſmall as to eſcape the Senſes ; 
let no Man expect to govern Nature, or turn her Courſe, till he has, 
in a proper manner, become acquainted with theſe ſmall Particles“. 


APpHORITISM VII. 


14. Again; the Enquiry, and Diſcovery, of the concealed Structure“ in The concealed 
Bodies, is as much a new Thing, as the Diſcovery of the latent Proceſs Structure, un- 


and Form: for Men have hitherto trod only in the outer Courts of Na- 
ture; and are not prepared to enter within. But no one can ſuperinduce 
a new Nature upon a given Body; or ſucceſsfully and appoſitely change 
it into another Body; unleſs he has firſt a competent Knowledge of the 
Body to be altered, or transformed; as without it he will fall upon fri- 
volous Methods, or at leaſt ſuch as are difficult, perverſe and unſuitable 
to the Nature of the Body whereon he operates: and therefore in this re- 
ſpect alſo, a Way muſt be neceſſarly opened and prepared. 


15. Labour 1s properly and advantageouſly beſtowed upon the Anatomy And 


HOWNe 


difficult 


of organical Hedies; ſuch as thoſe of Men and Brutes : as it ſeems a Thing“ come at. 


of Subtilty, and a good Scrutiny of Nature. Burt this kind of Anatomy 
is a Work of the Eye, ſubje& to Senſe, and takes place only in orga- 


nical Bodies; ſo that it is an obvious and facile Thing, compared with 


the real Anatomy of the latent Structure in Bodies accounted ſimilar; eſpe- 
cially in ſpecificate Things and their Parts; as Iron, and Stone; the ſimi- 
lar Parts of Plants and Animals, as the Root, Leaf, Flower, Fleſh, Blood, 
Bone, Sc. And in this Particular, human Induſtry has not been entirely 
Winti ig; as ap, ears from the Szparations of ſuppoled ſimilar Bodies by D. 
{tillations, and other Methods of Solution, in order to ſhew the Diſſimi- 
larity of the Compound, by ſeparating and collecting its different homo- 
gencous Parts together: Which is a Thing of Uſe, and makes to our 
preſent Purpole : tho? it is often fallacious; becauſe many Natures are 
attributed to Separation, as if they pre-exiſted in the Compound; whilſt 
they are really given, and originally ſuperinduced by the Fire, Heat, 


or other Method of reſolving them. And this alſo is but a ſmall Part 


of the Buſineſs of finding the true Structure of a Compound; as this 


Structure is a Thing of very great Delicacy and Subtilty, and rather 
| | confounded. 


Dee Fal IH. N22, . 
1 Sec abave, Part II. Agb. 1. 


—— 4 Ak 


, enquired after. 
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confounded them diſcovered, and brought to Light, by the Operations of 
the Fire ©. 

Induction tobe 16. Bodies, therefore, are to be ſeparated, and reſolved, not by Fire, 
ſed _ but by Reaſon, and genuine Induction; with the Aſſiſtance of Experi- 
Aua. 2 ments: and again, by comparing them with other Bodies, and redu- 
. cing them to ſimple Natures, and their Forms, which meet and are com- 
bined in the Compound ; for we muſt go over from Yulcan, to Minerva, 
if we would bring to Light the real Textures and Structures of Bodies; 
wherein all the ſecret and ſpecific Properties and Virtues of Things de- 
pend 3 and from whence the Rule of every powerful Alteration, and 
Transformation, is to be derived. 


The Spiritand 17. Thus, for Example, we muſt enquire, what the Sprrit in every 


tangible Parts Body is; and what the tangible Subſtance ; whether this Spirit be copious 
of Bodies, tobe and turgid, or hungry and ſmall in Quantity; whether it be thin or 
groſs; airy or fiery ; brisk or fluggiſh ; weak or ſtrong; in Progreſs 
or Receſs ; interrupted or continued; agreeing or diſagreeing with the 
Things external and circumjacent, Sc. And in like manner we are to 
enquire about the tangible Subſtance (which admits as many Diffe- 
rences as the Spirit ;) what its Coats, its Grain, and Fibres, its Kinds 
of Texture. Again, under the ſame Enquiry comes the Diſtribution 
of . the Spirit through the corporeal Maſs ; with its Pores, Paſlages, 
Veins, Cells, and the Rudiments, or firſt Lineaments, of the organical Body. 
In which Caſes alſo, and conſequently in the Inveſtigation of every con- 
.cealed Structure, a true and clear Light is afforded, by our primary 
Axioms, ſufficient to diſpel all Darkneſs and uſeleſs Subtilty f. 


ApHORISM VIII. 


* fo 18. Nor will this bring us to the Hypotheſis of Atoms; which erro- 
4 — 5 neouſly preſuppoſes Vacuity, and a permanent State of Matter; but 


ſwwer d. to real Particles, ſuch as they are found. Nor need any one dread 


this Subtilty as inexplicable®; for, on the contrary, the more the En- 
quiry tends to ſimple Natures, the plainer and clearer will every Thing 
. | | become ; 


The Fire is a very improper Analyſer in many Caſes; eſpecially where the Subject is ca- 
| Pable of being ſcorched, or render'd empyreumatic ; which quite perverts or alters its Nature; 
as wee ſee in burnt Sugar, &c. CD | | 

f See Part II. Apb. 1, 5, and 7. 

This Caution appears to be ſeaſonably interpoſed ; for, doubtleſs, many Readers, who have 
not been uſed to abſtruſe Speculations, or mathematical Reaſoning, will be at a Loſs to perceive 
what the Author drives at; or be apt to imagine the Whole an intricate Subtilty, not worth the 
Trouble of Underſtanding. Thoſe who think in this manner, may pleaſe to paſs over, for a 
Time, the firſt ten Aphcriſms of this Second Part, and begin with the eleventh ; for the pra- 
Fical Tables, and actual Method of inveſtigating the Forms of Things ; (where all is performed 
by Examples and ſenſible Repreſentations;) will prepare the Mind, and facilitate the under- 
ſtanding of theſe more abſtruſe Aphoriſms, if read after ſome tolerable Notion of the Buſineſs in 
Hand, and the Method of conducting it, is procured. 
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become; the Buſineſs being thus brought from Multiplicity to Simpli- 
city; from Incommenſurables ro Commenſurables ; from Surds to Com- 
putables; and from Things finite and vague, to ſuch as are definite 
and certain; as in the Caſe of the Letters of the Alphabet, and the Notes 
of Miſicb. And *tis then that a natural Enquiry proceeds juſtly, when 
' phyſical Conſiderations terminate in ſuch as are mathematical. And 
again, let no one be frighted at Multitude or Fraftions : for in Things 
performed by Numbers, *tis as eaſy to ſet down, or think of a Thou- 


ſand, as of One; or of the thouſandth Part of an Unite, as of an Unite 


itſelf. 
APHORISM IX. 
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19. From the two Kinds of Axioms above laid down ©, ariſes a juſt Philaſophy 41. 
Diviſion of Philoſophy and the Sciences; taking the received Terms (which vided, with 


come neareſt in expreſſing the Thing) agreeably to our own Meaning; 
viz, ſo that the Enquiry of Forms, which from the Reaſon of the Thing 
itſelf, and their own Law, are eternal, and immutable, may make Me- 
 taphyfics ; and the Enquiry into the Efficient, the Matter, the concealed 


Proceſs, and latent Structure, may conſtitute Phyſics”: as theſe ſeveral 
Particulars regard the common and ordinary Courſe, and not the fun- 
damental. and eternal Laws of Nature. And let each have its corre- 
ſponding Branch of Practice; and Mechanics be made ſubſervient to PHV 
cs; and Magic (taking that Word in its genuine Senſe) to Metaphyſics; - 
on account of the wide Paſſage which Magic affords into, and the great 
Command it has over Nature. And having thus eſtabliſhed the Scope 


and End of our Doctrine; we proceed, in a regular Manner, to Precepts ”... 


APHORISM X. 


regard to pri- 
mary, and ſe- 
condary Axi- 


20. The Indications for the Interpretation of Nature, include two gene- The Indicati- - 
ral Parts: the jr/t relates to the railing of Axioms from Experience; and ——_ nag 


the 


b For as all the Variety of Sounds and Words are made out of twenty-four Letters; and all 


the Variety of Tunes out of eight Notes; ſo a few imple Natures, or primary Properties, (ſuch 


as Fluidity and Firmneſs, Volatility and Fixeaneſs, &c.) appear to compoſe all that Variety which 


we find in Bodies. 
i For all the Motions, Powers, Forces, Operations, Energies, and Quantities of Bodies, 


muſt be computed, meaſured, and determined, before Natural Philoſophy can be perfected. But 
let not the Calculation be raſhly applied, before the Fadts are diſcovered and aſcertained ; for 
Mathematics is not to conſtitute, but only to limit Phyfics. See Vol. I. p. 90. 
* Apb. 5. F. 7. and 8. | | | 
T See Fol. L 73» 74- | | 
m See Vel. I. p. 87, &c. This Diviſion appears extremely juſt and uſeful ; but has not, 
erhaps, been any way conſider'd and regarded as it deſerves, on account of the imperfect State 
of Philoſophy : for as Philoſophy improves, this Diviſion muſt, almoſt of Neceſſity, take Place. 
n The nine preceding Aphorijms are a kind of cloſe wronght, axiomatical Chain of Doctrine, 
that, when rightly underſtood, will appear deep, ſagacious, and drawn from Nature; ſo as to 
lay a firm, juſt, and adequate Foundation for the intended New Logic, or Method of inveftiga- 


ting the Forms of Things. 
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the ſecond to the deducing or deriving of new Experiment from Axiom ®. 
The 5ſt is divided into three Kinds of Adminiſtrations, or Helps; viz. 
the Helps (1.) for the Sen; (2.) for the Memory; and, (3.) for the 
Reaſon. 


Viz. 4 Hi- 21. (1.) Therefore, a juſt and adequate, Natural and Experimental Hiſtory, 


fory of Na- 


fare. 


is to be procured, as the Foundation of the whole Thing: for we are not 
to fancy, or imagine, but to diſcover what are the Works and Laws 
of Nature. 


Tables of In- 22. (2.) But Natural and Experimental Hiſtory is ſo copious and FM 


fancel. 


ſive a Thing, as to confound and diſtract the Underſtanding ; unleſs ſuch 
Hiſtory be digeſted and ranged in proper Order: therefore Tables, and 
Jubſervient Chains of Inſtances, are to be form'd and digeſted in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that the Underſtanding may commodiouſly work upon them. 


Genuine . 23. (3-) And tho' this were done; yet the Underſtandiag left to its 


ſelf, and its own ſpontaneous Motion, is unequal to the Work, and unfit 
to enter upon the raiſing of Axioms ; unleſs it be firſt regulated, ſtrengthned 
and guarded : therefore, in the third place, genuine and real Induction muſt 
be uſed as the Key of Interpretation. But we are to begin at the End; and 
proceed backwards to the reſt ?. 


The Procedure 24. The Enquiry of Forms * proceeds in this manner. #3}, all the 


of the Enqui 


of Forms, 


known Inſtances agreeing in the ſame Nature, tho? in the moſt diſſimilar 

Subjects, are to be brought together, and placed before the Underſtand- 

ing. And this Collection is to be made hiſtorically, without any over- 

Indulgence of Speculation 3 or any great Subtilty, for the pre- 

ſent. We will illuſtrate the Thing by an Example in the Enquiry into 
the Form of Heat. | | 


See Vol. III. p. 314, Sc. This deriving of new Experiments from Axioms, is a Part of 
the preſent Work, that was not publiſhed. See below, 4ph. 21. | 
P That is, we are to begin with Indiction; and proceed backwards to the forming of a Na- 
tural and Experimental Hiſtory; and then to the forming of Axioms, &c. 
4 Whereon the Advancement and Perfection of Philoſophy, the Sciences, and all practical 
Arts, depend; as has been ſhewn above, Aph. 1—7. | 
| 3 
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: The true MxrHOD of Diſcovering 
4 Forms; illuſtrated, by an Example 
. in the FORM of HEAT. 


T.A-B LE 
INSTANCES agreeing in the NaTurE of HAT. 


(1.) H E Sun's Rays, eſpecially in Summer, and at Noon-day. Affirmative 
( 2.) The reflex and PulleBed Rays of the Sun; as be- Inſtances of 
twixt Mountains, and Walls ; but MES in Burning-glaſſes, Heat. 
(3.) Fiery Meteors. Celeſtial. 
(4.) Burning Lightning. 
(5.) Eructations of Flame from the Caverns of Mountains, &c. Subterrane- 


(6.) Flame of all Kinds. | * 
(v.) Ignited Solids. | 1 
(8.) . e Hot Springs. "2. dinary. 


(9.) Heated Fluids. 

(10.) Hot Vapours, and Fumes : and the Air itſelf; which conceives 
a violent and raging Heat, when pent up; as in Reverberatory 
Furnaces. | 

(11.) Certain clear, fultry Seaſons, from tbe Conftitution of the Air ; 
without regard to the Time of Near. 

(12.) Subterraneous Air, confined in certain Vaults or Caves; efſpe- 
cially in the Winter. | : 
(13.) A ſhaggy Matters; as Wool, the Furs and Plumage Y Ani- 

W have ave f, degree of Warmth. 


2 Viz. A Colle ion of the Particulars wherein Aae i is found; ſo that the following 
Particulars agree in having the Nature of Heat common to them all. 


Vo I. II. | EK k k | (14) All 
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(..) A Bodies, as well ſolid as fluid, denſe as rare, even the 
Air "els expoſed to the Fire for a Seaſon, become hot. 

By Attriti .) The Sparks i * 

——— =} I 8 e Spar, e by a ſtrong Percuſſion betwixt the Flint 
(16.) All Bodies upon a ſtrong Attrition ; as Stone, Wood, Cloth, &c. 
whence the Axletrees and Wheels of Carriages, ſometimes take fire : 
and it Has been a Practice to procure Fire by Attrition, in the Weſt 

Indies Þ. _ = F 
Putrefaction. (17. ) Green and moiſt Plants laid up and preſid cloſe together ; 
a4 Roſes, Peaſe in Carts, &c. ſo likewiſe Hay flack'd before tis dry, 

often takes fire ©. | | 9, 

Solution. (18.) Quick-lime, flaked with Water. 


(19.) Tron, when firſt diſſolved with acid Spirits, tho" contained 
in a Glaſs, without any Aſiſtance of the Fire: and, in hike manner, 
Tin, &c. tho" not ſo intenſely. _ 1 | | 
Animals. (20.) Animals, eſpecially their inward Parts; the in Inſects, by 
rage of the Smallneſs of their Bodies, no Heat is diſcoverable to the 
ouch. | | 
| Excrementss (2 1.) Horſe-dung, and the lite recent Excrements of Animals. 
Chemicat (22.) Oil of Yitriol, Aqua Fortis, &c. have the Effects of Heat 
Preparations, in burning Linen, &c. 5 110 
;  (23.) The efential Oil of Origanum, and the like, have the Ef 
fetts of Heat in burning the Teeth d. Wy | 
(24.) Well reftified Spirit of Wine, has the Effet of Heat; ſo as 
fo blanch and harden the White of an Egg put into it, almoſt Hike 
boiling Water : it alſo hardens or ſcorches, as it were, Bread that is 
ſuffer d to he therein. | | | | 
Aromatics. (25.) Spices, and ſpicy Herbs, ſuch as Dragons, old Creſſes, &c. 
tho not hot to the Hand, either whole nor in powder ; yet when 
chewed a little, are found hot, or 3 to the Tongue and Palate. 
Acids. (26.) Strong Vinegar, and all Acids, cauſe a Pain, not greatly 
differing from that produced by Heat, when ſuch Acids are applied 
to any Part of the Body, that is not defended by a Scarf-sRin; as 
the Eye, or Tongue, for Example, that are naked, or any other Part 
that is wounded and laid bare. FE. OY pom 
(27:) Even 


d Viz. By rubbing two Sticks together in a particular manner. | 
© See Beerhaave's Chemiſtry, Proceſs 88. or the Putrefattion of Vegetables. See alſo 
the Paper of Dr. Cox, upon the ſame Subject, in the Philoſophical OS. 2 8 
* All the eſſential aromatic Oils, ſeem heating and inflaming to the Body; parti- 
cularly the Oils of Cinnamon, Cloves, Cortex Winteranus, SC. ; 
ky 3 | 
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(27.) Even ſevere and intenſe Cold produces a ae, like that of Cold. 


h * 
(28.) Inſtances forgot, or omitted *. 


And this Table we call the Preſenting, or Affirmative Table 8. 


APHORISM XII. 


25. In the ſecond Place, thoſe Iuſtances are to be brought before the The Method of 
Underſtanding, which have not the Nature aſſigned; becauſe the Form, forming the 
as we ſaid , ought no leſs to be wanting, where the given Nature is 2 
wanting; chan to be preſent, where that is preſent: but as it would be 
.endleſs to purſue theſe Inſtances throughout; Negatives are to be ſub- 

Joined to the Afirmatives; and the want of the given Nature, to be con- 
ſidered only in ſuch Subjects as are neareſt related to thoſe wherein it 
reſides and appears. And this Table we call the Table of Declination ; 


or of Abſence in Approach *. et 5 


TABLE I. 
INSTANCES of ArproOxIMATION; yet wanting the 
NATURE of HEAT. 


The firſt Negative, or Subjunctive, Inſtance; to the firſt Affirmative, 


(1.) HE Rays of the Moon, Stars and Comets, are not found Negative In- 
hot to the Touch; and the ſharpeſt Colds are obſerved cat — 


© ---- Bore penetrabile frigus adurit. Thus the handling of Snow or Ice wel make 
the Fingers glow. 

f Obſerve, that this Table is here only to ſerve as an Example, and not as an actual 
Enquiry proſecuted to its due length, as thoſe of Life and Death, Winds, &c. in Vol. III. 


P. 337, 441, Oe. 
£ Becauſe it exhibits the Facts, or ſhews in what Subjects the Nature enquired after 


reſides. 

See above, F. 6. 

i Becauſe it exhibits thoſe Particulars, wherein, thro* Nearneſs, or apparent Similarity, 
the given Nature might be expected ; and is yet found to be wanting. Thus, as the 
Rays of the Sun are found hot, the Mind is apt to infer the ſame, in a leſs Degree, of 
the Rays of the Moon: But the Rays of the Moon have no ſenſible Heat; tho' they 


are the very Rays of the Sun by Reflection. 
| . 8 


The celeſtial (2.) The Rays of the Sun, heat not in that call'd the Middle Region 
of the Air: and the Reaſon commonly aſſigned, with ſome Probability, 
for it, is, becauſe the Body of the Sun that emits the Rays, never 
\ ſufficiently approaches either that Region, or the Earth, which imme- 


Kind. 


| neſs of the Air m. 
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in the Full of the Moon. But when the Sun is in Conjunction with 


the larger Fixed Stars, or approaches near them, ſuch Stars are 


thought to augment the Heat ; as when, for Example, the Sun is in 
Leo, during the Dog-aays k. | 


RJ 


A ſecond, Negative Inſtance ; to the ſecond Affirmative. 


diately refletts them: and this appears from the Tops of Mountains, 


unleſß extremely high, where the Snow continually lies. But, on the 


contrary, "tis obſerved by ſome, that no Snow is lodged on the Tops of the 
Pike of Teneriff, and the Andes, or high Mountains of Peru, but 
only upon the lower Declivities. Beſides, the Air on the Tops of theſe 
Mountains is not found cold; but only thin and ſharp ; ſo as on thoſe 
of Peru, to prick and vellicate the Eyes, and Mouth of the Stomach, 
and cauſe a Vomiting by their Acrimony. And, 'tis obſerved by the 
Ancients, that the Air was ſo thin on the Top of Mount Olympus, 


as to make it neceſſary for ſuch as went up, to carry along with 


them Spunges dipt in Vinegar and Water; and every now and then 
apply them to the Mouth and Noſe ; becauſe the Air, through the great 
egree of its Rarifattion, was not there ſufficient for Reſpiration l. 


And on the Top of this Mountain there was ſaid to be ſo great a 
Serenity and 8 from Rain, Snow, and Wind, that the Let- 


ters drawn by the Fingers of thoſe who ſacrificed there, upon the 
Altar of Jupiter, would remain in the Aſhes of the Sacrifice, unal- 
tered, till the Year enſuing. And at preſent, the Perſons that go 
up to the Top of the Pike of Teneriff, travel by Night, not by Day; 
and ſoon after Sun-rifing are advisd and preſs d by their Guides 
to make haſte down, for fear of being render d Breathleſs by the Thin- 


' * "© thied 


* Ft might be proper, in Practice, or when any particular Enquiry is gone upon, to 


write theſe Tables in oppoſite Columns, on the fame Paper; which would render the 


Whole more commodious, and ready for Uſe. 

Will this Expedient, in any reſpect, ſupply the Want of Air for Reſpiration ? 

= It is, with Certainty, found, by the Barometer, and otherwiſe, that the Air grows 
xzarer and rarer, in proportion to the Height aſcended upon Hills. | 


3 
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A third Negative; to the ſecond Affirmative. 


(3.) The Reflection of the Sun's Rays, in the Parts near the Polar 
Circles, is found exceeding weak, and faint, in Point of Heat; ſo that 
the Hollanders, who wintered in Nova Zembla, expecting, by the be- 
ginning of July, their Ship to be freed from the Maſs of Ice where- 
in ſbe was froze, found themſelves diſappointed ; and were obliged to 
commit themſelves to their Long-boat. Therefore, the direct Rays of 


the Sun ſeem to have little Power, even upon a flat Surface: and ſo baue 


the reflex Rays alſo, unleſs multiplied and united, as they are when the 
Sun becomes more perpendicular; becauſe the Rays then ſtrike in acuter 
Angles, and jo come nearer to one another ; whilſt in great Obliqui- 
quities of the Sun, the Angles are very obtuſe ; and conſequently: the 
Rays at a greater Diſtance one from another. It muſt, however, be 


obſerved, that there may be many Effects of the Sun's Rays, and ſuch as 


participate of the Nature of Heat, which are nat proportioned. to our 
Senſe of Touch ; ſo that with reſpect to us, they produce no Warmth; 
tho' with reſpeft to ſome other Bodies, they may have the Effect of 
Heat n. | 


A fourth; to the ſecond. 
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(4.) Let this Experiment be made : Take a Glaſs, faſhioned in a The Burning 
contrary manner to that of the common Burning-glaſs; and place it Glas. 


between the Hand and Rays of the Sun,. in order to obſerve whether 
it diminiſhes the Sun's Heat, as a. Burning-glaſs mcreaſes ite. For, 
tis manifeſt, with regard to the Optic Rays, that according as: a 
Glaſs is made of a different Thickneſs, with reſpect to the Middle 
and the Sides; ſo the Objects ſeen through it appear larger, or more 
diminiſhed : The Effect ſhould, therefore, be tried in Heat. 


A fifth; to the ſecond: 


(c.) Let a careful Experiment be made, to ſhew, whether, by the moſt 


powerful and beſt. contrived Burning-glaſs, the Rays of the Moon may be 
collected ſo as to afford any, the moſt minute degree of Warmth. But if 


this Warmth ſhould prove too ſubtile and weak to be perceived 55 the 


ouch; 


See Mr. Boes Hiſtory of Cold. Abridgm. Vol: I. p. 574-584, Se. 


„ The Meaning ſeems to be, inſtead of a Lens, or double Convex Glaſs, to try. a 


double Concave. 


Comes an (8.) If we are diſpoſed to reckon Comets among the Meteors ; Co- 
Meteors. 


The Inveſtigation 
Touch; recourſe muſt be had to Thermometers, which ſhew the Heat, 
or Coldneſs of Air; ſo as to throw the Moon's Rays, by a proper 
Burning-glaſs, upon the Top of ſuch a Thermometer; and obſerve whe- 
ther the Height of the included Liquor be altered by the Warmth b. 


A ſixth; to the ſecond. 


(6.) Let a Burning-glaſs be tried, with a Heat that is not lumi- 
nous, or ſhining ; as that of Iron, or Stone, heated, but not ignited ; 
boiling Water, and the lite: and obſerve whether the Heat is increa- 
fed, as in Caſe of the Sun's Rays. | | 


A ſeventh; to the ſecond. 
(7.) Let a Burning-glaſs alſo be tried with common Flame. 


An Eighth ; to the third. 


mets are not objerved to have any conftant or manifeſt Effet in increa- 


ing the Heat of the Seaſons : tho Droughts have been frequently ob- 
ſerved to attend them. 


Bright Gleams of Light, Star-ſhoots, the 
Opening of the Firmament, and the like, appear oftener in Winter, than 
in Summer; and principally, during intenſe Cold, attended with Dry- 
neſs ; yet Ligbtning, Corruſcations and Thunder ſeldom happen in the 
Winter ; but uſually m fultry Seaſons. And thoſe called Falling Stars, 
are commonly thought rather to conſiſt of ſome ſhining, viſcous Matter, 


fet on Flame; than to be of any firong, fiery Nature. But this 
ſhould be farther enquired into d. | 


A ninth; to the fourth. A 


(9.) There are certain Corruſcations, which afford Light, but burn 


not : and theſe always happen without Thunder. 


A tenth to the fifth. 


(10.) EruBations and Eruptions of Flame, are found no leſs in cold 
Countries, than in hot ones; as in Iceland and Greenland: and Trees 
| in 


? This Experiment was wed by Dr. Hook ſo far as to ſhew, that the Rays of the 


Moon are neither conſiderably hot nor cold: but the Matter may require to be farther 
examined, by Means of more accurate Inſtruments. See Hoot's Lectures of Light, p. 80. 


4 Confider of the Aurora Borealis, and other Appearances of Light in the Heavens, 
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in cold Countries are ſometimes more inflammable, pitchy and ręſinous, 
than in hot ones; as the Fir, the Pine, &c. But in what Situation and 


Nature of Soil theſe kind of Eruptions uſually happen, has not hitherto 
been ſo well examined, as to afford 4 Negative fo the Affirmative *, 


An eleventh; to the ſixth. 
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(II.) All Flame is conſtantly hot, in a greater or leſs degree; ſo that Flame. 


there is here no Negative at all ſubjoined : and yet they ſay that the 
Ignis fatuus has not much Heat; being, perhaps, ſomewhat like the 
Flame of Spirit of Wine; which is mild and gentle. But that Flame 
feems ſtill milder, which ſome credible and grave Hiſtorians relate to 
have appeared upon the Heads of Children, without burning or finging 
them; or only gently playing about their Hair. And, lis certain, 


that there has ſometimes been ſeen a Corruſcation, without manifeſt 
Heat, about a Horſe, ſweating in his Journey, by Night, in clear 


Weather. And Loaf-Sugar, and other Things hard candied, being 
broke or ſcraped with a Knife in the dark, yield Light : fo does Sea- 
water, forcibly ſtruck in Rowing ; and the Froth of the Sea ſtrongly 


agitated, in a Storm, by Night *. But as to the Flame which the 


ancient Mariners calld Caſtor and Pollux, and the Moderns term 
the Brothers; what kind of Heat it has, is not ſufficiently known *, 


A twelfth; to the ſeventh. 


(12.) Every Thing ignited to Redneſs, is perpetually hot, tho' with- Ignition. 


out Flame; and to this Affirmative, there is no Negative ſubjoin'd : 
but what comes neareſt to a Negative, ſeems to be rotten Wood ; which 
ſhines by Night, without Heat ; and the Scales of putrefied Fiſh, which 


alſs ſhine in the dark, yet are not hot to the Touch; no more than the 


A thir- 


Body of the Glow-worm, or the Lucciole or Light-fly. 


7 See the Accounts of Burning Mountains, in the Philoſophical Trang, the Fo- 
reign Journals, Mr. Boyle's Works, &c. And obſerve, that, in all Natural Enquiries, 
{n/tances of various kinds, both on the negative and affirmative Side, are frequently 
wanting; or have not been collected, and recorded by Authors. Whence we ſee the Ne- 
ceſſity of a Sylva, or particular Storehouſe of Obſervations, and Experiments, to be uſed 
as the Materials in building a ſerviceable Philoſophy. 

* Conſider of the vitreous Phoſphori, or Glaſs rubbed in the dark ; the Phoſphorus of 


Urine, and all the other kinds of Phoſphori; putrefied Fleſh ; putrefied Fiſh ; Diamonds, c. 


dee Mr. Boyle upon Pheſphori, and ſeveral 
Tranſactions, French Memoirs, &c. 
© dee ol. III. p. 322, 327, and 489. 


Pieces, to the ſame Purpoſe, in the Philo/ephical 


8 
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A thirteenth; to the eighth. 


Hot 8 ((z.) 'Trs not ſufficiently diſcovered, as to hot Springs, in what Situa- 
tion and Nature of the Ground they uſually flow; and therefore no Ne- 
gative is here ſubjoined u. 


A fourteenth ; to the ninth, | 


Hot Liquors. {(14.) A Negative of the Nature of Fluidity, is ſubjoin'd to heated 
Fluids, from the Thing itſelf; for there is no tangible Fluid known, 
that in its own Nature remains conſtantly hot w. but Heat is ſuperin- 
duced upon it, for a Time only, as an adventitious Nature; fo that 
the Things moſt hot, potentially and operatively, as Spirit of Wine, di- 
till aromatic Oils, Oil of Vitriol, &c. tho they ſoon prove burning, 
are cold upon the firſt Touch. And the Water of hot Springs being 
received into a Veſſel, and ſeparated from its Fountain, grows cold; like 
Water heated by the Fire. 'Tis true, that unctuous Bodies are ſomewhat 
leſs cold than Water, Silk than Linen, &c. But this belongs to the 
Tables of the Degrees of Cold x. | 5 


| A fifteenth 7 to the tenth. 
Hot Vapours. (15.) In like manner, a Negation of the Nature of Vapour, ſuch as 
we find it with us, is ſubjoined to bot Vapours : for Exhalations from 


exhaled from the hot Body. 


© e F to the tenth. | | 
Hot Air. (16.) So likewiſe, a Negative of the Nature of Air, is ſubjoined to 
hot Air: for Air is not found bot with us; unleſs it be ſhut up, rubbed, 
or work'd together, or manifeſtly heated by the Sun, Fire, or other hot 
Body. - | . 


A ſeventeenth; to the eleven th. 


Hot Seaſons, (I/. ) Here 2 ps a Negative, from the Seaſons colder than 
agrees with the Time of the Tear; which Seaſons happen with us upon 
| | f 


u See Bechers Phyſica Subterranea ; and Hoffman's Pieces upon Mineral Waters. = 
Therefore, Fluidity is not of the Nature of Heat; or, in other Words, Fluidity 
is not eſſential to Heat. ; 
* Sce below, Aph. 13. 


oily Bodies, tho eaſily inflammable, are not perceived bot; unleſs newly 
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Eaft and North Winds; as the contrary do upon Weſt and South Winds. 
So a Tendency to Rain, eſpecially in Winter, attends a warm Seaſon ; 
and a Tendency to Froſt, a cold one. 


An eighteenth ; to the twelfth. 


(18.) Here we jubjoin a Negative, from the Air included in the Subteraneous 
fame Vaults or Caves, during the Summer. But the Bufineſs of in- Air. 


cluded Air fhould be very carefully examined: for, firfl, it may be "well 
doubted, what is the Nature of the Air itſelf, as to Heat and Cold; ſince 
it mani feſtly receives Heat from the Impreſſion of the Celeſtial Bodies; 
and Cold, perhaps, from the Expirations of the Earth; and, again, in 
that called the Middle Region of the Air, from the cold Vapours and 
Snow : So that no true Fudgment can be made of the Nature of the 
Air, from the Air abroad, and unconfined ; but a better when it is ſhut 
up. And, here it is neceſſary to include it in ſuch a Veſſel, or Sub- 


ftance, as may neither communicate Heat nor Cold, by its own Nature, 


to the Air; nor eaſily receive the Impreſſion of the external Air. Let 
the Experiment, therefore, be made in an earthen Veſſel, well covered 
with ſeveral Leathers, to defend it from the external Air ; keeping 
the Veſſel well cloſed for three or four Days; then opening it, to diſ- 
cover the Alteration, either by the Hand, or a good Thermometer, 


regularly applied v. 


A nineteenth; to the thirtieth. 


(19.) There is likewiſe a Doubt, whether the Warmth in Wool, Furs, Wamth of 
Plumage, and the like, proceed from ſome ſmall Degree of Heat in- Wool, Cc. 


berent in them, as they grow, or are thruſt out by the Animals; or 


from a certain fat, and unctuous Subſtance, which is of @ Nature 


congruous to Warmth; or whether, by ſhutting up, and breaking off 
the Communication of Air, as in the foregoing Article: for all Air, 
cut off from the Continuity of the external Air, ſeems to have ſome- 
thing of Warmth, Let the Experiment, therefore, be tried in ſhaggy 
Stuffs, made of Linen, not of Wool, Feathers, or Silk; which are 
animal Excretions. 'Tis likewiſe to be obſerved, that all Powders, which 
manifeſtly include Air, are leſs cold than the whole Subſtance they were 


KEY See Mr. Boyle's Hiſtory of Cold, in init. | 
Vo I. IL = Ki made 
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| made from: and fo we imagine, that all Froth, as containing Air, 


is leſs cold than the Liquor it is compoſed of *. 


A twentieth; to the fourteenth. 


(20.) This has no Negative ſuljoin d; for there is nothing found 
among us, whether tangible, or not tangible, which does not conceive 
- Heat, when expoſed to the Fire: tho the Bodies differ in this, that 
Some conceive Heat ſooner, as Oil, Air, and Water; and others flower, 
as Stone and Metal: but this belongs to the Table of Degrees . 


F 
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A twenty-firſt ; to the fifteenth. 


Flint and (21.) There is no other Negative /ubjoin'd to this Inſtance, but 2 
Steel. to have it well obſerved, that no Sparks are produced by a Flint 5 


and Steel, or any hard Subſtance, without ſtriking off ſome ſmall 
Parts from the Subſtance of the Stone or Metal b; and that the At- 
trition of the Air does not produce the Sparks as is commonly ima- 
gined ; whilft the Sparks, by the Weight of the ignited Body, rather 
fend downwards than upwards; and, upon going out, become a kind 
of fuliginous Matter. | 


A twenty-ſecond ; to the ſixteenth. | 


Attrition (22.) We judge that no Negative is producible to this Inſtanee; 
gives Heat. for we find no tangible Body but what manifeſtly grows hot by At- 
 frition : whence the Ancients imagined, that the celeſtial Bodies had 

no other Means, or Faculty, of growing hot, but by the Attrition of 

the Air, in their quick and rapid Revolutions. But here it ſhould 

be farther adn, whether the Bodies diſcharged out of Engines, 

as Bullets out of a. Gun, do not acquire ſome Degree of Heat, from 

the Percuſſion ; ſo as to be found hot after their Fall . But Air, 

| | 2088 


z Here, again, conſult Mr. Boyle's Hiftory of Cold; tho certain Experiments ſeem ſtill 
wanting, to give a fuller Information in this Caſe. But we are not here fo far to regard 
the Proſecution of the Enquiry itſelf, as to forget that the Thing propoſed is to give an 
Example of the Method of conducting Enquiries : tho' the Author has all along con- 
trived to carry on the Enquiries themſelves, at the ſame Time that he gives Examples. 

* See below, Aph. 13. 

{ | > See Dr. Hook's Micrographia. | 
5 | © The Heat of a leaden Bullet, diſcharg'd barely by the Force of the Air, out of a 


Wind-Gun, againſt a metalline Plate, fo as to become conſiderably flatted, has been 
| | found 
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in Motion, cools more than it heats; as appears from Winds, Bel- 
lows, &c. For this Motion is not ſo rapid as to excite Heat; and 
is a Motion of the Whole, not of the Particles: whence tis no won- 
der it ſhould not generate Heat. | 


A twenty-third ; to the ſeventeenth. 
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(23.) This Inſtance ſhould be diligently enquired into; for all Herbs heat- 


Herbs, and green and moiſt Vegetables, ſeem to contain ſome ſecret ing. 


Heat; tho ſo ſmall, as to be imperceptible to the Touch in ſmall 
Portions : but when many are join d, and cloſe ſhut up together, ſo 
that their Spirit cannot breath out into the Air, but the Parts . muſt 
mutually foment and cheriſh each other; a maniſeſt Heat is pro- 
duced ; and ſometimes a Flame, if the Matter be diſpoſed thereto d. 


A twenty-fourth ; to the eighteenth. 


(24.) This Inſtance alſo ſhould be carefully examined: for Quick- Quicklime 
lime feems to conceive Heat, when Water is thrown upon it; either ſlaked. 


by the uniting of the Heat, which was before ' ſcattered; as in the 
Caſe of confined Vegetables, juſt now mentioned; or becauſe the fiery 
Spirit is irritated, or exaſperated, by the Water, ſo as to make a 
Conflict and Struggle. This Matter might be eafily determined, by 
ing Oil inſtead of Water; becauſe Oil would ſerve, as well as 
Water, to unite, but not to irritate, the included Spirit. The Expe- 
riment alſo ſhould be extended, as well to the Aſhes and the Calxes 


of different Bodies, as to the Uſe of different Liquors e. 


A twenty-fifth; to the nineteenth. 


2. This Inſtance has the Negative of all other Metals ; which Metals in 
are more ſoft and yielding: thus Gold diſſolved in Aqua Regia, Lead Solution, 


in Aqua Fortis, and Qyickfifver in Aqua Regia, afford little Heat 
to the Touch, in the Af of Solution f: but Silver, and Copper, afford 


found ſo great, as to burn the Fingers, when taken up directly. But it is not certain, 
that Bullets acquire Heat, barely by moving through the Air. This might be commo- 
_ tried with a Wind-Gun, and a proper Inſtrument for diſcovering a ſmall Degree 
of Heat. | 

4 See above, Tab. I. & (17.) | 7 — = 

© See Mr. Boyles Works, paſſim; and the Medicinal Uſe of Lime-Water, in the 
French Memoirs, An. 1700. | 


See the Hiſtory of Condenſation and Rarifaction, Vol, III. Sea, VIII. p. 554, 555. 
L112 | | more ; 
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more; Tin ſtill more; and Iron the moſt of all: and in the tao 
latter, befides a ſtrong Heat, there is alſo excited a violent Ebullition 
in the Difſolutitn. Whence the Heat feems to proceed from the Con- 
flict; whilſt the acid Spirits enter, force into, ſeparate, and divide 
the Parts of the refiſting Body: but where the Body yields eaſily, 
there is little Heat produced 8. | 


A twenty-ſixth ; to the twentieth. 


Heat of Ani- (26.) To the Heat of Animals, we annex no Negative; exc 
mals, that of Inſects, as was before obſerved h, on account of the Smallneſs 
of their Bodies. For Fiſh, compared with Land Animals, have ra- 
ther a Degree of Heat, than a Privation. But in Vegetables and 
Plants there is no Degree of Heat perceptible to the Touch; neither 
in their Tears, nor in tbeir medullary Parts, newly laid open, In 
Animals there is found a great Diverjity of Heat, not only in their 
Parts {as the Heat of the Heart differs from that of the Brain; 
and this again from that of the external Paris;) but alſo with 
" regard to Accidents ; as in violent Exerciſe, Fevers, &c. | 


A twenty-ſeventh ; to the twenty-firſt. 


Heat of Ex- (27.) A Negative can ſcarce be ſubjoined to this Inſtance ; ſince 
crements. even the ſtale Excrements of Animals have a mani feſt potential 
Heat ; as we ſee in the manuring of Land. 0 


A twenty- eighth; to the twenty- ſecond, and twenty- third. 
Heat of (28.) Such Liquors, whether aqueous or oleaginous, as have a 
Menftruums. great and powerful Acrimony, produce the Effefts of Heat, in the Se- 
Hpeuaration and Burning of Bodies, after ſome Time; ibo at firſt ſuch 
L.iquors were not hot to the Touch. And theſe Liquors operate accord- 
Regia diſſolves Gold, and not Silver; Aqua Fortis diſſolves Silver, 
and not Gold; but neither of them diſſolves Glaſs: and ſ of Li- 

quors i. N | | | 
h A twenty- 
The other Solutions and Mixtures, wherein Heat is generated, might alſo be pro- 
duced as Inſtances to the preſent Purpoſe. See the Chapter of Fire, in Borrhaavr's 


' — | | 
b See above, Tab. I. I. (20.) ä 
See the Chapter of Menſtruums, in Beerbaavès Chemiſtry. 


g to the Pores of the Body, whereto they are applied; for Aqua 


1 
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A twenty-ninth ; to the twentyefourth. 
(29.) Let Trial be made of Spirit of Wine upon Wood, Butter, Spirit of 

Wax, or Pitch; whether, by its Heat, it will, in ſome degree; enn 
diſſolve them for the twenty-fourth Inſtance ſhews, that Spirit 
of Wine has a Power reſembling that of Heat, in Scorching ; and 
therefore, let the Experiment be made alſo in LA Let 
Trial likewiſe be made by a Water-Thermometer, with a Hollow in 
the Top, on the outſide ; and pour high refified Spirit of Wine into 
that Hollow ;, then cover it, the better to keep in the Heat; and ob- 
ſerve whether it makes the Water fall or riſe k. | | | 


A thirtieth ; to the twenty-fifth. 


(30.) Spices, and Plants that prove acrimonious to the Palate, Aromatics. 

are found much hitter when taken internally: let it therefore be 
confidered in what other reſpets they may have the Effet# of Heat. 
Tis related by Sailers, that when large Parcels of Spices, which 
have been long kept cloſe confin'd, come to be opened, thoſe who 
frft take them out, run the hazard of catching Fevers, and Inflam- 
mations of the Spirits. Trial, therefore, might be made whether. 
the Powders of ſuch Spices and Herbs would not, like the Smoak 
of a Fire, dry Bacon or Fiſh hung over them. 


A thirty-firſt; to the twenty-ſixth. 5 | 


(31.) There is an Acrimony or Pugency both in cold Things, Cold Things. 
ſuch as Vinegar and Oil of Vitriol; and in thoſe potentially hot, ſuch 
as Oil of Origanum, &. whence they both alike cauſe Pain in ani- 
mate Bodies; and ſeparate and conſume the Parts in ſuch as are in- 
auimate. Nor is any Negative annexed ts this Inſtance. But 
there is no Pain in Animals, without a certain Senſation of Heat. 


A thirty-ſecond ; to the twenty-leyenth. 


(32.) There are many Actions in common to Heat and Cold, tho Some agi- 
they differ greatly in the Manner. Thus Snow ſeems to burn 9501 ons common 


after it is handled ; Cold preſerves Fleſh from Sutrefaction, as 2 feat and 


1 ] 75 ald. 


k See the Chapter of Fire, in Beerhaave's Chemiſtry, 


De Inveſtigation Part II. 


well as the Fire; and Heat makes ſome Bodies ſhrink, as well as 
Cold. But 'tis more proper to refer theſe and the like Inſtances to the 
Enquiry about. Cold . | 


APpHORITISM XIII. 


A third Table 26. In the third Place, thoſe Inſtances muſt be brought before the 
co be formed. Underſtanding, in which the Nature enquired after reſides, according to 
the Degree of more or leſs; whether the Compariſon of Increaſe and 
Decreaſe be made in the ſame Subject, or reſpectively in different Sub- 
jets: for as the Form of a Thing, is the very Thing itſelf; or as a 
Thing differs not from the Form, otherwiſe than Appearance does from 
Exiſtence, External from Internal, or with reſpe& to Man, and with 
reſpect to the Univerſe *; it follows, that no Nature ſhould be received 
as a true Form, unleſs it perpetually decreaſe when the Nature decreaſes ; 
and perpetually increaſe when the Nature increaſes. The Table repreſent- 
ing this, we therefore, call the TABLE or DEGREEs, or the Table 
of Compariſon. | | 
The compara- 27. We ſhall firſt, therefore, conſider ſuch Things, as to the Touch 
eiue Degrees of ſhew no Degree of Heat at all; but ſeem only to have a certain po- 
Heat. tential Heat, or a Diſpoſition and Preparation towards actual Heat: and 
next proceed to ſuch as are actually hot, or hot to the Touch; and ob- 
ſerve their different Strengths, or Degrees. 


TABSLLE:M 
A TABL E of the DEGrEEs of Hear, 
Mong all the ſolid and tangible Bodies, there is nothing found 


No Matter 0 A 5; Hp 
hot in itſelf. originally hot, in its own Nature ; no Stone, Metal, Sul- 
Bur, or other Foffil ; no Wood, Water, or animal Carcaſs for the 


or ſubterancous Fire, ſuch as is thrown up by Ætna, and many other 
burning Mountains; or elſe by the Confli& of Bodies; as Heat is 
N produced 


* 1 See Mr. Boyle's Hiſtory of Cold. = | 
= Theſe Expreſſions may give us a fuller Information, as to what the Author means 
by Farms. & Pts 
| | 3 


Water of hot Wells ſeems to be heated accidentally, either by Flame, 
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produced in the Difſolutions of Iron or Tin n. Therefore to the human 
Touch, there is no degree of Heat in inanimate Bodies. And thoſe 
we have mentioned alſo differ in degree of Heat; for Wood is not 
fo cold as Iron. But this belongs to the Table of Degrees, for the 
Hiſtory of Cold. 


(2.) But for potential Heats and Diſp 2 _ Fn 7 3 
iſpoſed thereto; ſuc 


0 
are numerous inanimate Bodies found greatly 

as Sulphur, Naphtha, and Petreol. 

(3.) The Bodies that are previouſly heated, as Hor ſe-dung in the 
Animal, Nuick-lime, and perhaps Aſhes or Soot, by the Fire; retain 
ome ſecret Remains of their former Heat. whence certain Digeſtions, 
Diſtillations and Separations are made of Bodies by burying them 
in Horſe-dung ; and thus Heat is excited in guick-lime, by throws 
iny Water upon it, as was above obſerved 9. | 

(4.) Among Vegetables there is no Plant, or part of a Plant, whe- 

ther the excreted Tear, or internal Pitch, found hot to the human 
ouch but green Plants, as above inſtanced, become hot by Pref- 
fare ; and ſome Vegetables are found hot, others cold, to the inter- 


nal Touch, viz. to the Palate or Stomach, or even to the external 


Parts, after continuing applied for ſome time; as we ſee in Plaiſters 
and Unguents p. | 

(5.) There is nothing found hot to the human Touch in the Parts 
of Animals after Death, or after Separation from the Body. Even 
Hor ſe-dung retains not its Heat, unleſs it be preſsd together and 
buried; yet all Dung ſeems to have a potential Heat, as appears 


from Compoſis and Manuring. In like manner, the Carcaſſes of 


Animals have a latent and potential Heat; inſomuch that in the 
Church-yards where Burials are frequent, the Earth collects a cer- 
tain Heat, which conſumes a Carcaſs newly laid in it, much ſooner 
| than mere Earth d. And tis reported that the People of the Eaſt 


have a certain fine, ſoft Cloth, made of Birds Feathers, which by its 


native Heat will diffotve Butter, gently wrapt up therein *. 


3 (C) Thoſe 


" See above, Tab. II. F. (26.) Conſider alſo of the ſpontaneous Heating of Marca- 
fites with Water; Iron Filings and Sulphur, moiſten'd with Water; and other Inſtances 

of this Nature. 3 | 
Tab. I. F. (18.) and Tab. II. §. (24.) 
„ Thus the Emp. Epiſpaſtic. Emp. Stomachic. magiſtral. Emp. & Cymino. Ung. 
Martiat. Ung. Maſtichin. &c. are heating; and Emp. de Ranis cum Mercurio, Emp. e 
Cicuta; Ung. Nutritum, Ung. Populnæum, &c. are cooling. | 

Is the Fact ſufficiently verified? | 

This may require farther Confirmation. 
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(6.) Thoſe Things that mend Land, ſuch as Dungs of all ſorts +, 
Chalk, peas, Salt, &c. have ſome Diſpoſition to Heat .. 
Putrefaftion (7.) All Putrefaction is attended with ſome ſmall Tendency to Heat; 
attended with ho not ſo much as to be perceived by the Touch * fur neither thoſe 
a latent Heat. ꝙ, hinge, which when putrefied, turn to Animals, as Fleſh, Cheeſe, &c. 
are found hot to the Touch ; nor rotten Wood that ſhines in the 
dark : but Heat ſometimes diſcovers itfelf in Putrefactions, by highly 
fetid and abominable Odours *. 
The firſt De- (8.) The firſt degree of Heat, therefore, of theſe Things which 
gree of Heat, fee] hot to the human Touch, ſeems to be that of Animals; which has 
— Ani- 10 very great Extent in its Degrees: for the loweſt, as in Inſe8s, i; 
? ſcarce perceptible to the Touch; and the higheſt [carce equals the Heat 
of the Sun, in hot Countries and Seaſons; nor is it ſo great but 
the Hand may endure it tho tis related of Conſtantius and 
ſome others, of -a very dry Habit of Body, that they have been 
% hot in acute Fevers, as in a manner to burn the Hand applied to 
them *, | 
Different (9.) Animals have their Heat increaſed by Motion, Exerciſe, Wine, 
Heats of A- high Feeding, Venery, burning Fevers, and by Pain. 3 
(10.) Men in the Fits of an Intermitting Fever, are firſt ſeized 
with Cold and Shivering; and ſoon after grow very hot : but they 
continue hot from the beginning, in burning and peſtilential Fevers. 
(11.) Let farther Enquiry be made of the comparative Heat in 
different Animals ; as Fiſh, 9uadrupeds, Serpents and Birds: and 
again, in their different Species; as in Man, the Lion, the Kite, &c. 
for according to common Opinion, Fiſh have little Heat in their 
inward Parts; but Birds a great deal; eſpecially Pigeons, Hawks 
and Eftriches. 3 | 18 


( 12.) Farther 


Except that of Geeſe, according to vulgar Obſervation. | 
'* But is this Diſpoſition greater than that of many Things which do not mend Land? 
And, in this Light, what is to be ſaid of Nitre ? | 
» Nor, as is ſaid, by a Thermometer, applied to a putrefying animal Carcaſs ; tho' 
this may require to be more exactly tried. 
The Argument ſeems concluſive; for Odours, perhaps, cannot exiſt without a 
certain Degree of Heat. See Boerhaave's Chemiſtry, under the Chapter of Fire; and the 
: —"_ of Putrefattion, See alſo Mr. Boyles Works, paſſim. ; | | 
* This ſeems to be no unfrequent Caſe ; when inflammatory Fevers happen in ro- 
buſt and ſanguine Conſtitutions ; if by burning the Hand, be meant a diſagreeable, or 
ſomewhat painful Senſation of Heat. | 


LA 
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(12.) Farther Enquiry ſhould likewiſe be made, as to the compa- And different 
rative Heat of the ſame Animal, in its different Parts and Limbs; n arts 5 the 
for Milk, Blood, Sperm, and Eggs, are found moderately tepid, or leſs e 


hot than the outward Fleſh of the Creature upon Exerciſe, or when 
moved, or excited ; but it has not hitherto been examined what the 
Degree of Heat 1s in the Brain, Stomach, Heart, &c. 

(13.) All Animals are externally cold in the Winter, and cold Sea- 
ſons ; but are then thought to be hotter within v. 


(. 14.) The Heat of the celeſtial Bodies, even in the hotteſt Coun- The Heat of 


tries, and hotteſt Times of the Year and Day, is not able to fire the 
drieſt Wood, Straw, or Tinder ; unleſs ſtrengtben d by the Burning 
Glaſs : tho it may raiſe a Vapour from moiſt Matters *. | 

(15.) According to the Tradition of Aſtronomers, ſome Stars are 
more, and others leſs hot. Among the Planets, Mars is ſaid to be 
the hotteſt, or next to the Sun; then Jupiter; and then Venus: but 
the Moon is ſuppoſed to be cold; and Saturn the coldeſt Planet of all. 
Among the Fixed Stars, Sirius is ſuppoſed the hotteſt; then Cor Leonis ; 
then the leſſer Dog-Star, &c. 

(16.) The Sun proves botter to us, the nearer be comes to the Per- 
pendicular, or Zenith; and the ſame is to be underſtood of the Planets, 
according to their different Degrees of Heat. For Example, Jupiter 
proves much hotter to us when he is in Cancer or Leo, than when in 
Capricorn or Aquarius, 


(17.) 'Tis to be ſuppoſed that the Sun, and all the Planets heat 
more in their Perigee, when they are neareſt the Earth, than in 
their Apogee, when they are fartheſt from it : but where-ever the 
Sun is at the ſame time both in its Perigeè, and neareſt the Zenith, 
it muſt neceſſarily be hotter, than where the Sun is in its Perigeè, 


but farther diſtant from the Zenith. So that the comparative Aſcen- 


frons of the Planets muff be here regarded, as they approach to, or re- 


cede from the Perpendicular, in different Countries. 

(18.) The Sun and Planets are ſuppoſed hotter in their Appulſe to 
the larger Fixed Stars. So when the Sun is in Leo, tis nearer the 
Cor Leonis, the Cauda Leonis, Spica Virginis, Sirius and Cani- 
cula, than when in Cancer ; where yet it is nearer the Zemth. And 


7 Suppoſe, by what is called Antiperitaſis 3 but this does not, perhaps, appear by the 
Thermometer. See Mr. Boyle's Hm 1 Cold; and Dr. Boerhaaue's Chemiſtry; under 
the Chapter of Fire, 

The direct Rays of the Sun are ſaid to be capable of melting Lead, in certain Cli- 
mates; or even to fire the Houſes. See Boyle, Abridgm. Vol. III. p. 55, Cc. 
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tis to be ſuppoſed that thoſe Parts of the Heavens give the greateſt 
Heat, the not perceptible to the Touch, that are fulleſt of Stars, eſte- 
cially Stars of the firſt Magnitude. 

How incre- (19.) The Heat of the Celeſtial Bodies is increaſed three Ways; viz. 

ſed. (1.) by their Perpendicularity ; (2.) their Nearneſs of Approach, or 
Perigee ; and (3.) by the Stars lying thick together. 

ADifference (20.) There is a very great Difference found between the Degree 

in Degree be- of Heat in Animals, and that of the Celeſtial Bodies, as it affedts 

_ = us, on the one fide ; and the mildeſt Flame, all ignited Bodies, or even 

TERS: Liquors, and the Air itſelf, much heated by the Fire, on the other: for 

the Flame of Spirit of Wine, even tho diffuſed and uncollected, is 
able to burn Straw, Linen, or Paper; which animal Heat will not 
do; nor ſolar Heat, without the Aſiiſtance of the Burning-Glas. 

The Degrees (21.) But there are numerous Degrees of Strength and Weakneſs of 

of Heat indi- Heat, in Flame, and Bodies ignited; tho as no careful Enquiry has 

Gated,. been made about them, we are obliged to 155 them lightly over. 


(1.) The Flame of Spirit of Wine ſeems to be the ſofteſt ; unleſs we 


except the Ignes Fatui, and the Corruſcations of ſweating Animals. 
(2.) The Flame of Spirit of Wine, we judge, is ſucceeded by the Flame 
of porous and ſpongy Vegetables; as Straw, Ruſhes, and dried Leaves; 
from which the Flame of Hair or Feathers does not greatly differ. 
(3.) Next to this, 7 ak may follow the Flame of Wood ; eſpecially 
of ſuch as abounds not in Roſin or Pitch: but the Flame of Bruſh- 
Wood, or Twigs, (which are commonly bound up into Faggots,) is 
more gentle than that yielded by the Trunks and Roots of Trees; as 
is found by Experience, in the Furnace for melting Iron from the 
Stone; where ſmall Wood is of little Service. (4.) Next to this 
comes, in our Eftimation, the Flame of Oil, Tallow, Wax, and the 
le wuniFuous and fat Bodies; which have no great Acrimony. 
(5. But a ſtronger Heat is found in Pitch and Rofin. And, (6.) a 
till ſtronger in Sulphur, Gamphire, Naphtha, Petreol, and Salts, af 
ter their erude Murter is diſcharged ; and in the Compoſitions hereof ; as 
in Gun-powder,' and Wild-fire of — Kinds; -which have fo ſtub- 
zorn u Heat, that Water can hardly extinguiſh it. SEED, 


Flames. Kinds of imperfect Metals is exceeding ſtrong and ſharp *; but of 
this 4 farther Enquiry fhould be made. : | 
8 | went Ee.) (8B) Te 
As in making the common Regulus of Aitimony ; Prinee's Metal, with Zink and 
Gzpper ; and many other metallurgical Experiments 

43 3 . ES 


eahie (22.) (7% Ne fuppoſe alſo, that the Flame arifing from certain 
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(23.) (8.) The Flame of ſtrong Lightning ſeems to exceed all the Lightning. 
former; ſo as ſometimes to melt perfect Iron itſelf, into Drops; | 
which thoſe other Flames cannot do. 5 

(24.) (9.) There are. alſo different Degrees of Heat in Bodies ig- The Degrees 
nited; tho" theſe likewiſe have not hitherto been diligently enquired of Heat in ig- 
into. The weakeſt Heat of this kind wwe take to be, (I.) that of Tin- nited Bodies. 
der ; and the Match uſed in the firing of great Guns; after which 
come (2.) * Char-Coal, Pit-Coal, Brick, &c. but, (3.) the 
hotteſt of all ignited Bodies ſeem to be Metals; as, Copper, Iron, &c. 
tho” farther Enquiry ſhould he made about them. OF. 

(25.) Some 1gnited Bodies are found much hotter than ſome Flames : Tgnited Bo- 
fer ignited Iron is much more hot and burning, than the Flame of 3 
Spirit of Wine. | Ms 

"= 6.) There are alſo ſome Bodies, which, tho un-ignited, . and only Fes 
heated by the Fire; ſuch as boiling Water, and Air pent up in Rever- 
beratory Furnaces ; are hotter than many Flames, and Bodies ignited. 

(27.) Motion increaſes Heat; as appears by Bellows and Blow- Heat increa- 
Pipes; inſomuch that the harder Metals will not melt in a dead, or ſtill ſed by Mo- 
Fire, that is not animated by the Blaſt. _ 

(28.) Let Trial be made with the Burning-glaſs : for, as I remember, 

F the Glaſs be held, for Example, at the Diſtance of ten Inches from 
a combuſtible Body, it will not then burn ſo much, as if it be 
firſt placed at the Diſtance of five Inches; and then be gradually 
and flowly drawn away to the Diſtance of ten; tho the Collection 
and Cone of Rays remain the ſame : the bare Motion thus increaſmg 
the Effect of the Heat. | | 

(29.) Thoſe Conflagrations which happen in the Time of a firong Conflagrati- 
Wind, are thought to advance faſter towards the Wind, than from o 1 
it : becauſe the Flame recoils ſwifter when the Wind flackens, than Win 
it advances forwards when the Wind drives it. 

(30.) Flame proves ſtrong, vigorous, and generative, only when StrongFlame 
it finds ſome Cavity wherein to move, and Wh and exert itſelf; requires og 
except the flatulent Flame of Gun-powder, and the like; where Com- en 
preſſion and Confinement increaſe its Force. 

(31.) The Anvil grows very bot by the repeated Strokes of the Iron heated 
Hammer; ſo that if it were thin, we judge it might be ignited by by the Ham- 
flrong and ſucceſſrve Strokes : but this remains to be tried ®. "Ou 


> ?Tis certain, that a Piece of Iron has, by various Strokes of the Hammer, nimbly 
repeated, been ſoon made to appear red hot; inſomuch, that this is ſometimes ac-- © 
counted no bad Expedient for lighting a Fire, among Nailors, and thoſe Workers in 
Iron who uſe a quick Hammer. See Dr. Ho#'s Lectures of Light, p. 117. 


M m m 2 | 32. But 


„ Dae Inveſtigation an 
Fire extin- (32. ) But in ſuch ignited Bodies as are porous, and afford Space 
— enough for the Fire to move in; if the Fires Motion be curbed by 
-, Jan pot ſtrong ap: at, on, the Fire is immediately extinguiſhed : as when 
Tinder, or the burning Wieck of a Lamp, a flaming Coal, &c. is 


fqueezed by the Foot, or the like; upon which the Effects of the Fire 


preſently ceaſe. 


Heat increa- (33.) The Approach of a hot Body increaſes Heat, according to the 


ſed by Ap- Degree of Nearneſs; and the Cafe is the ſame in Light : for the 
7 OY nearer an Object is placed to the Light, the more vifible it becomes. 
By Union. (34) The umting of different Heats increaſes Heat; unleſs the 
Bodies come to be mixed: for a great Fire and a ſmall one being 
near each other, ſomewhat increaſe each others Heat : but warm 
Water put into boiling Water, cools it. | 
By Continu- _(35-) THe Continuance of Heat in 4 Body, increaſes Heat: For 
ance. Heat, thus perpetually flying off, is mixed with the Heat before ex- 
Hing; fo as to multiply the Heat. Thus a Fire kept up for half an 


Hour, does not heat the Room fo much, as if the ſame Fire were kept 


- for an Hour. But this 1s not the Caſe in Light; for a Lamp 
s not enlighten a Room more, by long continuing to burn, than when 
755 it is firſt lighted. 
By Cold. (36.) External Cold increaſes Heat: for we find that Fire 
ſeorches violently in froſty Weather. This, we concerve, happens not 


only from the Heat being ſhut up and contracted, which is a kind of 


Union © ; but alſo by Irritation. Thus when the Air, or any elaſtic Body, 
is violently compreſſed or bent ; it recoils not only to the Point it was 
forced from, but beyond it. Therefore let careful Trial be made, by 
placing ſome combuſtible Material in Flame, to ſhew whether it will not 
be burnt ſooner on the Surface, than in the midſt of the Flame d. 
The Degrees (37.) There are many Degrees in the Reception of Heat. And 
of Reception firſt it is to be obſerved, how ſmall and flender a Heat may ſomewhat 


of Heat. change, and a little warm thoſe Bodies which are leaſt of all ſuſcep- 
tible of Heat. For the Heat of the Hand will warm a Bullet of Lead, 


or any other Metal, held for a white in it: ſo eafily, and in all Cafes, 
is Heat tranſmitted, and excited; tho” the Body, to Appearance, ſeems 
| no way changed. © | | 
In Air. (38.) But of all Bodies that we know, Air the eafieft receives and 
communicates Heat; as appears by Weather-Glaſſes; which are made 
Weather- thus. Take à bellied Glaſs, with a long and ſlender Stem; and invert 
made, 25 
| © See above, &. (34.) a . | 
* See Dr. Haas Lectures of Light ; and Diſcourſe Comets. See alſo hereaſter, Aph. 20. 
FS | - | 
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the Nib of it into another glaſs Veſſel of Mater; ſo that the Aperture 
e 


of the firſt Glaſs may touch the bottom of the ſecond ; whilſt the Stem is 
ſupported a little by the Mouth of the under Glaſs, fo as to fland, with- 
out having its Orifice entirely cloſed. And the better to effect this, 
apply fome Wax to the Mouth of the under receiving Glaſs; but ſo as 
uot to flop this 1 neither. Before the bellied Glaſs is inverted into the 
other, let its Belly be heated at the Fire; and when placed, as above- 
mentioned, the Air which was dilated by the heating, will contract 
itſelf (after the adventitious Heat is gone) to an equal Dimenſion with 


that of the external or common Air, at the Time; and 157 the Water 
upwards in the ſame Proportion. And now, when a Scale of Degrees, 


made upon a long Slip of Paper, is paſted along the Stem; ac- 
cording = the Weather my — or 9 the included Air will 
contract with the Cold, and expand with the Heat; and ſhew the 
Effect; by the Aſcent of the Water, when the Air is contratted ; and 
by the Deſcent thereof, when the Air is expanded. But the Senſibility 
of the Air, in _reſpe of Heat and Cold, is ſo ſubtile and exquiſite 
as far to exceed the Perception of the human Touch; inſomuch, that 


a Ray of the Sun, or the Warmth of a Man's Breath, much more 


the Heat of one's Hand, placed upon the Top of the Glaſs, will im- 
mediately cauſe the Water manifeſtly to ſink®. The we conceive that 
the Spirit of Animals has a ftill more exquifite Senſe of Heat and 
Cold; wnleſs it be obſtructed and blunted by the groſſer Matter of their 
Bodies. 5 


o 


(39.) Next to Air, we judge thoſe Bodies to be moſt ſenſible of Heat, The Scale of 


which are newly changed, and compreſſed, by Cold ; ſuch as (1.) Snow Bodies moſt 


and Ice: for theſe begin to relent and difſokve with any gentle Heat. 
(2.) After theſe, perhaps comes Quickfilver : After this comes (3.) fat 
Bodies; fuch as Oil, Butter, &c. (4.) Wood; (5.) Water; (6.) and 
laftly, Stones and Metals: which do not eafily heat, eſpecially within; 
tho they very long retain the Heat they have once received; ſo that a 


ſuſceptible of 


at and 


He 
Cold. 


red-hot Brick, Stone, or piece of Tron, quenched in a Baſon of cold Wa- 


ter, retain ſuch a Heat, for ſome Minutes after, that they cannot be 
handled. | 


(40.) The leſs Bulk a Body is of, the ſooner it conceives Heat, by Heat averſe 


the approach of a hot Subſtance : which fhews that all Heat with us rs 22 


in a manner averſe to tangible Bodies *. 


(41.) Heat 


For the Improvement of Thermometers, ſee Mr. Boyl#s Hiftory- of Cold; and 
Dr. Hoe#s Works, paſſim. See alſo Dr. Brerhaav?'s Chemiſtry. | 
' As being readieſt communicated in the ſmalleſt, and perhaps the moſt rarified Bodies. 
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(+1.) Heat, to the Senſe and human Touch, is an undetermin d, re- 
lative Thing ; ſo that warm Water ſhall ſeem hot to a cold Hand; 
and cold, if the Hand be hot 8, | 


r See Mr. Bees Hiftay of Cold, in init. 


APHORISM XIV. 


Natural Hi- 28. How unprovided we, at preſent, are in Natural and Experimental 

frery dgfective. Hiſtory, may be eaſily obſerved Ren hence; that in the preceding Tables 

we are frequently obliged to direct Experiments, and farther Enquiry 

to be made into Particulars; and that inſtead of approved Hiſtory, and 

ſuch Inſtances as may be depended upon, we are ſometimes driven to in- 

ſert Traditions and Relations; tho* we do this always with a manifeſt 
doubting of their Truth and Authority *. 


x | $a Ap n OR 18 0 XV. 


Uſe of the pre- 29: The Office and Uſe of theſe three Tables, is, to preſent a Vie 
ceding Tables. of Inſtances to the Underſtanding. And when this View is procured, the 
Buſineſs of Induction is to be put in Practice. For, upon a particular 
and general View of all the Inſtances, ſuch a Nature is to be diſcovered, 
as may be continually preſent, or abſent, and always increaſe and de- 
creaſe, with that Nature; and, as we above laid down, limit the more 
common Nature *. But if the Mind ſhould attempt to do this affirma- 
| tively from the firſt,” as it uſes to do when left to itſelf, there preſently 
riſe up Phantoms and notional Hypotheſes, ill defined; and Axioms 
that daily require a mending-hand; unleſs, after the Cuſtom of the 
Schools, we would contend for Falſehood: tho* doubtleſs theſe Axioms 
would be better or worſe, according to the Powers and Strength of the 
Forms Ines | Underſtanding that formed them. God, the great Giver and Creator of 
intuitively ts Forms, doubtleſs, knows them, by immediate Affirmation, at the firſt 
Sublime Intel. Glance of the Underſtanding ; and ſo, perhaps, may Angels, and ſuch 
— ſublime Intelligences: but this far exceeds the human Capacity; which 
can only firſt proceed by Negatives, and laſtly, after a perfect Exclu- 
ſion, end in Affirmatives. es es 18 
ArnoRisM XVI. 


The Bufineſt 30. We muſt, therefore, make a perfect Reſolution and Separation of 
7 Nature, not by Fire, but by the Mind; which is, as it were, the divine 


Little Progreſs can be expected in Philoſopby, and the Sciences, till an ample and exact 
Hiſtory of Nature and Art is procured ; out of which, as out of a Storehouſe, Particulars ſhould 
be drawn, as they come to be wanted, in all Enquiries. 5 

» See above, Part II. Apb. 4. | 
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Fire. Ard thus the firſt Vert of genuine InduFion, in the Diſcovery 
of Ferms, is to throw out, or-exclude, ſuch particular Natures, as are 
not found in any Inſtance, where the given Nature is preſent : or ſuch 
as are found in any Inſtance, where that Nature is abſent : and again, 
ſuch are found to increaſe in any Inſtance, when the given Nature de- 
creaſes z or to decreaſe when that Nature increaſes. And then, after this 
Rejection and Excluſion is duly made, the affirmatrve, ſolid, true, and 
well defined Form, will remain as the Reſult of the Operation; whilft 
the volatile Opinions go off in Fume®. And this is eafily expreſſed in 
Words; but the Thing itſelf cannot be come at, without numerous 
Turnings and Windings. We will, however, endeavour not to omit any 
one Step that conduces to the End. 


APHORISM XVII. 


31. But here a general Caution, or perpetual Admonition, mult be given; 73, yyrion of 
leſt, as we ſeem to attribute ſo much to Forms, what we ſay of them Forms, li- 
ſhould be underſtood f ſuch Forms, as Men have hitherto accuſtomed ite. 
themſelves to conſider *. 

32. For, (I.) we do not at preſent ſpeak of compound Forms, that is, / Forms 
Combinations of ſimple Natures, according to the common Courſe of /mp/e. 

the Univerſe; as the Form of an Eagle, a Lion, a Roſe, Gold, Se. 

the Time of treating which will be, when we come to conceald Proceſſes 

and ſecret Textures; and the Diſcovery of them, as they are found in thoſe 


call'd Subſtances, or concrete Natures ©. 
33. (2.) And even in the Caſe of ſimple Natures, we muſt not be Net ideal. 


underſtood to mean any abſtract Forms, or Ideas, that are either unde- 
termined, or ill determined in Matter. For when we ſpeak of Forms, we 
mean no other than hee Laws and Determinations. of pure Action, which 
regulate and conſtitute any ſimple Nature; as Heal, Light, and Gravity ; in 
all Kinds of Matter, and Subjects, ſuſceptible thereof: and therefore the Form 
of Heat, or the Form of Light, is the ſame Thing as the Law of Heat, 
or the Lato of Light : for we perpetually keep cloſe to Practice, and 
Things themſelves t; and therefore when we ſay, for Example, in the 
1 omonr en ah e ee | boi Enquiry 
| FA jm RG; $4 | | 
The Metaphor ſeems taken from the Operation of Teſting, or the Way of Refining, or Aſ- 
ſaying Gold and Silver Ores, with Lead; which very appoſitely illuſtrates this Method of In- 
dufion : the Lead, ſome way or other, carrying off with it, whatever is volatile, or vitriftable, 
and not true G Id or Silver. For thus, the proper Sett of Inſtances being procured, (like an 
Ore, wherein the nobler Metals are contained,) they are tried by Induction, as in the Furnace ; 
ſa as to leave the true Form behind, like a Brill of Gold or Silver, upon the Teſt, 


4 Viz. The Peripatetic, or notional Forms, &c. 


See de Aug nent. Scientiar. p 84. | 
f Certainly this Caution has not been ſufficiently obſerved ; whence many have conceived . 


this Second Part of the Novum Organum to be rather a deep, or, according to the vulgar Ex- 
preſſion, a metaphyſical Speculation, than a Thing directly tending to Operation; or, what: 
it. is in reality, with regard to the Mind, Practice itſelſ. 
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Enquiry into the Form of Heat, reje? Tenuity s, or Tenuity is not of the 
Form of Heat; tis the ſame as if we ſaid, Men may ſuperinduce Heat, upon 
a denſe Body; or, on the other hand, that Men may take away Heat from 
a rare one 
Nor to0 46. 34. (3.) And if any one ſhall think that our Forms have ſomewhat ab- 
faded. ſtracted in them, becauſe they appear to mix and join together Things 
| that are heterogeneous; as the Heat of the Celeſtial Bodies, and the Heat 
of Fire; the fixed Redneſs of a Roſe, and the apparent Redneſs of the 
Rainbow, the Opal, or the Diamond ; Death by Drowning, and Death by 
Burning, Stabbing, the Apoplexy, Conſumption, Sc. which, tho? very 
diſſimilar, we make to agree in the Nature of Heat, Redneſs, Death, c. 
he muſt remember, that his own Underſtanding is held and detained by 
Cuſtom, Things in the groſs, and Opinions. For, it is certain, that the 
Things abovementioned, however heterogeneous and foreign they may 
ſeem, agree in the Form, or Law, that ordains Heat, Redneſs, and Death. 
Nor can the human Power be otherwiſe freed, and ſet at Liberty from the 
common Courſe of Nature, and extended and exalted to new Efficients, 
and new Ways of working, than by diſcloſing and inveſtigating this Kind 
of Forms. But after treating of this Unity of Nature, which is a moſt 
capital Thing; we ſhall proceed to the true Diviſions and Paths of Na- 
ture, as well the ordinary as internal *. 8 


Ap HORISM XVIII. 


The Excluſion, 35. But we are next to propoſe an Example of the Excluſion or Re- 
or Rejeion of jettion of thoſe Natures, which by the Tables of View, are found not to be 


Natures, not Fug © 
133 of the Form of Heat; admoniſhing, by the way, that not only each Table 
the 1 — if ſuffices for the Rejection of any Nature; but alſo every ſingle Inſtance, 


Hear. contained in each Table: for it is manifeſt, from what goes before,, that 
any one contradictory Inſtance deſtroys the Notion of Form. However, for 
Clearneſs fake, we ſometimes double or repeat the Excluſion; the better 


to demonſtrate the Uſe of the Tables. 


. © See below, Tab/e IV. 5. 8. | 
It cannot be too well remember'd, nor, perhaps, ſufficiently inculcated, that Theory and 
Practice, in the Mind, are but one and the ſame Thin ; or differ no more, in any reſpect, 
than as Cauſe and Effect, or Rule and Work. 
i See above, Part II. Apb. 3. 
* See below, Se. II. Aer 
1 See in particular, Apb. 4, 16, Cc. 
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Sect, I. | of FoRMS. 


EA. RE. Ew. 


An EXA LE of the ExcLuston, or REjEcTioN, 


of NaTUREs, from the FORM or HEAT. 


Ls 


(I.) Dr the Sur's Roy; ; ref Elementary, or Terreſtrial Nature, 
from the Form of Heat a. Sr des 

(2.) By common Fire; and principally by the ſubterraneal Fires, 
which are very remote, and entirely cut off from the celeſtial Rays; 
reject celeſtial Nature. : 

(3.) By the heating of all kinds of Bodies, whether mineral, vege- 
table, or animal; whether Water, Oil, Air, &c. upon the bare Ap- 
proach of Fire, or other hot Body; reject all Variety, or ſubtile 
Texture of Bodies. | OY 55 rag 


(4.) By Iron, and ignited | Metals, which heat other Bodies, without 
% of Weight, or Subſtance ; reject Communication, or Mixture of 


any other hot Subſtance. 

(F.) By hot Water, hot Air, Metals, and other ſolid Bodies that 
will receive Heat without Ignition; reject Light and Splendor. 

(6.) By the Rays of the Moon, and Stars, except the Sun; again, 
reject Light and Splendor. - | | | or 

(7.) By the Compariſon of ignited Tron, and the Flame of Spirit 
of Wine; whence the Iron appears to be hotter and leſs lucid, but the 
Sf of the Spirit more lucid and leſs hot; again, reject Light and 
plendor. | | | 

(8.) By Gold and other ignited Metals, which are very denſe in 
their entire Subſtance ; rejeft Tenuity. © | 

(9.) By Air, which is generally found cold, and yet remains thin 
and ſubtile; again, reject Tenuity. | | | 

(10.) By ignited Tron, which ſwells not in Bulk, but remains of 
the ſame a 12 to Appearance b; reject local, or expanſive Mo- 
tion in the whole. nk = 


* That is, ſince the Sun's Rays are found to be hot; a terreſtrial or elementary 
Nature is not of the Form of Heat; or Heat is not confined to terreſtrial or elemen- 
tary Bodies. See below, Aph. 19. and 20. (31.) 

* Tho? not upon exact Trials. Let it be conſider d how juſtly this Expanſion, or 
Rarifaction of the whole Body, has been made by ſome the univerſal Criterion, or 
Form of Heat. Se below, Aph. 20. (8.) (15.) (13.) (26.) 


Vor. II. | Nann | (11.) By 
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(11.) By the Dilatation of the Air in Weather-Glaſſes, and the 


like; where the Air is evidently moved locally, and expanſroely, with- 


out becoming manifeſily hotter ; again, reject local or expanſive Mo- 
tion in the whole. | 
(12.) By the Facility wherewith all Bodies are warmed, without 
Deſtruction, or remarkable Alteration ; reject Deſtruction, and great 
Communication of any new Nature. | 
(13.) By the Similitude and Conformity of certain Operations, per- 
formed both by Cold and Heat; reject as well expanſive as contra- 


ive Motion, in the whole. 


(14.) By Fire following Heat upon the Attrition of Bodies; reject 
principal Nature, that is, a pofitive Nature, not cauſed by a pre- 
cedent one. - 


N. B.. There are alſo other Natures to be excluded : for our Tables are 
not deſigned as perfect, but only as Examples. 1 | 


N. B. Neither all, nor any one of the preceding Natures, are of the 


Fim of Heat: fo that Men in their Practices upon Heat, are freed from 
the Neceſſity of introducing any, or all of them“. 


_ © Obſerve how this Inveſtigation of Farms, correſponds to a juſt Practical Rule, (for 

ducing unlimited Effects,) laid down above, under Apb. 4. (5. and 6.) If due Attention has been 
uſed, the Reader will now begin to ſee the the Scene open; and find Cauſe to e more 
conſiderable Things from the human Power and Knowledge, than have hitherto been pro- 
duced by any Philoſophers N with the true Method of Enquiring into Nature, by the 
Means of this New Engine of the Mind. | i | 


Arndz1sm . | 


35. The Buſineſs of Excluſſon lays the Foundations for a genuine In- 
duction ;,, which, however, is not perfected till it terminates in the Affir- 


mative: but our Excluſion is by no means perfect; nor can it poſſibly be 


ſo at firſt, For Excluſion, as we plainly fee, is the Rejection of /emple 
Natures ; and if we have hitherto no juſt and true Notion of /imple Natures, 
how can the Buſineſs of Excluſion be rectified? But ſome of the above- 


mention d Notions, as thoſe of Elementary Nature, Celeſtial Nature, and 


Tenuity*, are vague and ill defined. Wherefore, not forgetting how 
reat a Task we have undertaken ; viz. no leſs than that of rendering 
buman Underſtanding equal to Things and Nature; we are by no means 

to ſtop here; but muſt proceed to invent and afford greater Helps to 
the Mind. For, doubtleſs, in the Interpretation of Nature, the Mind is 


« Sec Table IV. F. 1, 2,7. 


© oe 


| Sea. I. of Forms. LE, 
to be ſo prepared and formed, that it may both reſt upon proper De- 

orees of Certainty; and yet conceive, eſpecially in the Beginning, that 

the Things which are preſent, have a great Dependance upon thoſe 

behind *. : | 


APHoRISM XX. 


36. And yet, becauſe Truth will ſooner emerge from Error, than Permi/fon to 
from Confuſion ; we judge it uſeful to allow the Underſtanding, after having #+- > one 
made and conſidered the three Tables of preparatory View ; in the Manner 2 Tin. 
we have laid them down; to apply itſelf, and attempt the Buſineſs of ag? ¶ En- 
Interpreting Nature in the Affirmative ; on the Strength of the Inſtances quiry. 
contained in theſe Tables; and ſuch as may be otherwiſe procured. And 
this kind of Attempt, we call a Permiſſion to the Underſtanding, the Rudi- 


ments of Interpretation, or the firſt Vintage of Enquiry f. 


e See above, Part I. Aph. 130. ad finem. : 
The firſt Vintage, in Wine-Countries, produces the pooreſt Wines; which they uſually 
diſtil, for Brandy ; as being not fit to keep, in the Form of Wines. 


TABLE V. 
The Firſt VINTAGE, or Dawn of Doctrine, from the 


FORM OF HEAT. 


(1.) I T appears from the preceding Doctrine, that the Form of a 

1 Thing reſides in all the particular Inſtances, wherein the 
Thing reſides; otherwiſe it would not be a Forma: and therefore no 
contradictory Inſtance hereaf can be given. 


(2.) Yet the Form is found much more conſpicuous in ſome In- The Form 
Form is leſs confined, obſtrufted and ſubdued by other Natures - ea sg 1 
and this Kind of Inftances we call ſhining or glaring Inſtances b. ſtances, than 
And thus we now proceed to reap the Firſt Fruits of our Enquiry in others. 
after the Form of Heat, in the Way of Example. 

(3.) In all the Inſtances, confidered as well ſeparately as col. Motion the 
lectivelyj, the NArux R wrHoss Limitation is HEAT, Form of 
APPEARS TO BE MoTion®©. This we find chiefly in Flame, Heat. 


ſtances, than in others; 1 in thoſe where the Nature of the found more 


* dee above, Part II. Aph. 4. 
> See below, Sect. II. Aph. 24. 
© dee above, ph. 4. 


Nnn 2 which 


which is in perpetual Motion ; and in hot, or boiling Liquors, which 
are alſo in a continual Agitation. It likewiſe appears, by the Sharp- 
nefs or Increaſe of the Heat, causd by Motion; as in Bellows and 
Blaſts * > and again, in other Kinds of Motion; for which ſee the 
twenty-eighth and thirty-firſt Inſtances of the Third TABLE. Is 
found alſo in the Extinguiſhing of Fire, and Heat, by all trong Com- 


thirty-ſecond Inftances of the Third Tanre. Again, it is ſbeum 
by this, that all Bodies are deftroy'd, or at leaft remarkably alter d, 
plainly appears, that cat cauſes a Tumult, Diſturbance, and 
brisk or eager Motion in the internal Parts of Bodies; which 
gradually tends to a Diſſolution of the Body. | | 
Or its Genus. (4.) What we have thus ſaid of Motion, is to. be underſtood of it, 
as of a Genus ©, with regard to Heat and not as if Heat gene- 
rated Motion; or as if Motion generated Heat; tho this may be 
true in ſome Caſes : but the Meaning is, that Heat itſelf, or the 
very Exiſtence of Heat, is Motion, and nothing elſe * ; tho Mo- 
tion limited by the Differences we ſhall preſently ſubjoin ; after 
| giving a few Cautions for the avoiding of Ambiguity. | 
Heat relative (F.) Heat to the Senſe is a relative Thing, that regards Mankind, 
to Man. not the Univerſe; and 3s juſtly affigned only as the Effet of Heat 
| upon the animal Spirit or Mind; being in itſelf an indeterminate Thing: 
72 the ſame Body, according as the Senſe is prediſpoſed, may give the 


Inftance f the Third TARL E. | 533 
Heating not (6.) But the Communication, or tranſitive Nature of Heat, 


of Heat. , hot, muſt not be confounded with the Form of Heat : for Heat 


f Attrition, without any Heat preceding that Motion; whence Heat- 
ing is excluded from the Form of Heat. And when Heat 1s produced 
by the Approach of a hot Body ; this does not proceed from the Form 
of Heat; but depends entirely upon a higher and more common Na- 
3 l n ture; 


„8e Tab. III. Ines 27. 
e Or univerſal Kind. 
f See above, Part II. Aph. 4. 
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preſſion, which checks and puts a flop to Motion. See the thirtieth and 


by all kinds of Fire, or ſtrong or vehement Heat. And from hence it 


' Preception as well of Heat as of Cold; as appears by the forty-firſt 


of the Form zu hereby one Body conceives Heat upon being applied to another that 


is one Thing, and Heating another. Heat is produced by the Motion 


— — 


Da-'4 


Se. I. „% Forms. 
ture 5, viz. upon the Nature of Communication, Aſſimilation, or 
Selt-multiplication ; which demands a ſeparate Enquiry. 

(7.) The Notion of Fire is vulgar; and compoſed of Heat and 
Splendor, as exiſting in ſome one Thing for Example, in common 
Flame, and Bodies ignited, or made red-hot. And having thus re- 
moved all Ambiguities; we at length come to the true Differences, 
which limitate Motion, ſo as to couſtitute it the Form of Heat b. 


. 


(8.) The firſt Difference is this; that Heat is an expanſive Mo- The firſt 


tion, whereby a Body endeavours to dilate itſelf, and ſtretch into 


Difference 
a greater Sphere, or Dimenſion, than it before poſleſfed i. And hy a= 


this. Differcnce appears principally in Flame, where the Smoak, or Heat. 


undtuous Vapour, manifeſtly dilates and opens itſelf into Flame. It 
appears likewiſe in all boiling Liquors ; which manifeſtly fwell, rife 
up, bubble, and carry on their Proceſs of Expanſion, till they change 
into a much more rarified Body, than the Liquors themſelves; as- 
or Example, into Vapour, Flame or Air. 

(g.) It appears likewiſe in Wood, and all combuſtible Bodies, which 
ſometimes ſweat ;, but always evaporate. | 

(10.) I appears again, in the melting of Metals, which being of a 
very compatt Subſtance, do not eaſily fwell and dilate; yet their Spi- 


Tit*, after being itſelf dilated, and endeavouring at a fiill greater 
Extenſion, forces and agitates the more groſs Parts into a fluid 
State and if the Heat be greatly increaſed, it reſolues, volatizes,. 


and drives off much of their Subſtance. | 
(II.) It appears alſo in Iron and Stone; which at leaſt are ſoſten d, 
if not liquified and fuſed by Fire. So likewiſe-Rods of Wood become 
Hexible, by being ſomewhat heated in hot Aſhes. | 
| | | (12.) But 


This is a ſubtile and curious Diſtinction. The Meaning appears to be, that, when 
Heat is once produced by the Exiſtence of its Form, that is, by a particular Motion; it 
propagates itſelf, not by means of its Form, but by the Principle of Aſſimilation, or Self- 
Multiplication. See Sir Iſaac Newton upon the j £69 of the Comets. Princip. Lib. III. 
7 467, Cc. | | | | 

b See Part II. Aph. 4. | 

i Obſerve, that this does not contradict, but coincide with the tenth and eleventh In 

ſtances of the Fourth Table; tho' the correſpondence may not, perhaps, appear at firſt 
Sight. For farther Confirmation, ſee below, F. (15.) (19.)-(26.). _ s | 
See the Sylva Sylvarum, p. 48, 49, 0. | 
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(12.) But this Motion is beft perceived in Air; which continually 
and manifeſily diliates itſelf, with a ſmall Heat; according to the 
thirty-eighth Inſtance of the Third Tazrs |. 
(13:) Again, it appears from the contrary Nature of Cold for 


| Cold contracts all Bodies, and makes them ſhrink; inſomuch that Nails 


have dropt out of Walls, and braſs _ have crack'd, through Cold. 
So likewiſe Glaſs heated, and ſuddenly brought into the Cold, cracks 
and flies to pieces. Air contracts itſelf even upon lightly cooling; as 
appears by the thirty-eighth Inſtance of the Third TABLE. But 
2 wll Con ſideration of theſe Particulars belongs to the Enquiry of 
d. | | 
(14.) Aud it is no. Winder that Cold and Heat ſhould per- 
form many Actions in common; according to the thirty-ſecond In- 
ſtance 7 the ſecond Table; becauſe two of the Differences, which 
We 2 preſently mention, belong to both Natures ® : tho in the 
preſent Difference, their Actions are diametrically oppoſite ; for Heat 


gives an expanſzve, and Cold a contractive Motion. 


The ſecond 
Difference. 


II. 


(15.) The ſecond Difference is a Modification of the former; and 
depends upon this, that Heat is an expanfive Motion, or a Motion 
towards the Circumference; but with this Law, that at the ſame. 
Time it rifes upwards. And we cannot doubt but there are m 
mixt Motions; as that of an Arrow, for Example, which revolves in 
geing forwards, and advances by revolving. And, in like. manner, 
the 8 of Heat is, at the ſame Time, both expanfrue and up- 
wards. . | | 
(16.) This Difference it perceived by heating one End of an Iron 
Rod, held perpendicularly in the Fire; in which Poſture it will 1 5 

'\ | |  Zhe 


Neither does this contradict the eleventh Inſfance of the fourth Table. The aſſign- 
ing of theſe Differences is a particular Work of the Underſtanding, employ'd ſolely in ad- 
OI Wn tn of > paring TH. WIRE ion or 

Yocatuen. | | 

n It ſhould here be remember d, that Water expands in Freezing : for Ice is ſpecifi- 
cally heavier than the. Water that affords it. How this happens, the Author explains in - 
the Hifary of Condenſation and Rarifaftien, p. 551. But, perhaps, if the Water be very 


well purged of its Air, before it is froze, the Ice will not be hghtex than Water. See 


Boerhaavue's Chemiſtry, under the Chapters of Fire and Haier. See alſo Mr. Hawisbee's 
Phyfico-Mechanical Experiments, p. 257. 4 
See below, F. (25.) (26.) (29.) 


2 


Sec. I. of ForMs. 
the Hand much ſooner at the other End, than if it were held aſlope, 


or downwards. | 
.) This Difference alſo appears from Diſtillation per deſcenſum, 
or the Method of Diſtilling downwards ; (which is praiſed upon cu- 
rious Flowers, whoſe Odour is eafily loſt ;) viz. by applying the Fire 
not below, but above the Subjeft; that it may ſcorch the leſs: for 
not only Flame, but all Heat tends upwards. 

(18.) Let Trial be made of this in the contrary Nature, that of 
Cold; to find whether Cold will not contract Bodies by moving 
 drwnwards; as Heat dilates them, 2 riſing upwards. Take, there- 
fore, two Tron Rods, or two Glaſs Tubes, exattly alike ; heat them a 
little, and place a Spunge full of Water, or a Quantity of Snow, 
under the one; and in like manner over the other: for we conceive 
that Rod, or Tube, will cool faſter at the farther End, where 
the Snow lies at the Top, than where it lies at the Bottom: contrary 
to what happens in Heat o. N 5 


III. 


(19.) A third Difference is this; that Heat is not an expanſive, 
uniform Motion, in reſpect of the Whole v; but Expanſive in the 
leſſer Particles of a Body: and at the ſame time check'd, repell'd 
and reverberated ; ſo as to become an alternative, perpetually ſhud- 
dering, or ſtruggling Motion, or Action; which is irritated by the 
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The third 


Difference. 


Reaction of the Body 4: whence proceeds the Violence of Fire and 


Heat. | | 
(20.) And this Difference appears chiefly in Flame, and boiling Li- 
quors ; which continually tremble, ſivell in their ſmall Particles, and 


again ſubſide. | x 
(21.) It appears alſo in ſuch Bodies as are of too hard a Texture, to 


Swell, or increaſe remarkably in Bulk, when heated or ignited; as 


red-hot Iron, in which the Heat is very intenſe *. 
(22.) It alſo appears from hence, that Fire burns ſharpeſt in the 
coldeſt Weather. . | 
(23.) Again, 


7 See the Experiments of the Academie del Cimento at the End; and Mr. Boyle's Hiſtory 
old. | | ging 
7 As when a Bladder is diſtended by blowing into it. | 

1 As when a Nail is driven up to the Head in a Board, and made to ſhudder and vi- 
brate in its ſmall Parts, by the Stroke of the Hammer. | 

It ſhould ſeem as if this ſhuddering Action were viſible in Iron; even tho' heated 
below the Degree of Ignition : for in looking upon ſuch heated Iron, the Eye receives an 
odd Impreſſion, of a particular Kind of 9 or recurrent Motion. 


The Inveſtigation Part II. 


(23.) Again, it appears from this, that when the Air ſtretches uni- 
formly and equably in a Weather-Glaſs, there is no ſenſible Heat per- 
cei ved. 2 even confined Winds, tho they blow and move widlently, 
yet produce no remarkable Heat; becauſe the Motion is the Motion of 
the Whele; without an alternative or ſhuddering Metion in the Par- 
ticles. And to this Purpoſe, let Trial be made whether Flame des 
not burn ſharper, on the Surface than in the Middle. 

(24.) Laſtly; it appears from this, that all Burning paſſes through 
the minute Pores of the Body burnt; jo that the Burning undermines, 
abs, penetrates, and enters, like the Points of an infinite Number of 
Needles. And hence it is that all acid Spirits, if ſuited to the Body 
they act upon, have the Effect of Fire, from their diſſolving, or cor- 
roding Nature. | y | 

(25.) And this Difference we now ſpeak of, is common to the Nature 
of Cold, wherein the contradtive Motion is reſtrained by the contrary 
Endeavour of Expanſion ; as the expanſiue Motion is checkt in Heat, 
by the oppoſite Endeavour of Contraction. And therefore, whether the 
Parts 2 Body penetrate from without inwards, or from within out- 


wards, the Caſe is fimilar ; tho the Force be very unequal : becauſe ue 


have no Body here upon the Surface of the Earth, that is intenſely 
Cold u. | | N 13 r 
te IV. 


The fourth (2 6.) The fourth Difference is a Modification of the laft, and depends 


Difference. upon this, that the preceding Motion of Stimulation or Penetration 


be ſomewhat rapid, or no way ſluggiſh; and alſo play among ſuch 


Particles as tho minute, yet are not extremely fine, but as it were 


of a moderate Size . 


(27.) This 


5 This 4s eaſily tried in a common Candle; where if a Piece of Packthread, or a Splinter 


of Wood, be thruſt into the Centre of the Flame, the Point will remain for a while 
unburnt; whilſt the outermoſt Part, in Contact both with the Flame and Air, readily 
takes Fire, and burns away. Hence Flame appears to be a kind of Film, or conical 
Surface, whoſe Inſide is fill'd with the Smoak of the Fewel. Let the common Inſtances 
he here remember'd, of Sealing-Wax, &c. ſmoked by being held too far in the Flame 
of the Candle. See Dr. Hoo#'s Lectures of Light ; and Boerbaave's Chemiſtry, under the 
Chapter of Fire. | | | i 

: See Dr. Hoal's Lectures of Ligbt; and Micregraphia, paſſim. 

u See Tab. I. Inflance 27. 

w Obſerve how the Author, according to his own Rule, proceeds to limit the parti- 


cular Motion, which, as a true Genus, Is to conſtitute the Form of Heat. See above, 


Aph. 4. 
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Sect. I. _ EGA 465 
(27.) This Difference appears upon comparing ile Efecis of Fire, 

and the Effects of Time, or Age, which will uns, conſumes, undermines, 

and reduces Bodies to Aſbes, as well as Fire; or rather much more 


ſubtly : but becanje this kind of Motion is exceeding flow, and exer- 


ciſed upon very fine Particles, the Heat is not perceived. - 

(28.) It again appears, upon comparing the Diſſolutions of Tron 
and Gold: for Goid diſſolves without cauſing a manifeſt Heat; but 
Tron excites à ſtrong one; th it ſcarce diſſolves quicker than Gold: 
becauſe in Gold the Menſtruum not only enters milder, and more ſub- 
tily, but the Parts of the Geld alſo prove more yielding; whereas 
in Iron, the Entrance of the Menſtruum is violent, and attended with 
a Conflict; the Parts of the Iron making à much greater Refr- 
tance X. | | | 
a (29.) Laſtly; it appears alſo, in ſome Meaſure, from ſuch Gan- 
grenes and Mortifications of the Fleſh, as cauſe no great Heat or Pain, 
by reaſon of the Subtilty of the Putrefaction v. And let this ſerve 
ir what we call the firſt Vintage, or an Attempt towards inter- 

reting the Form of Heat; which the Underſtanding makes, as we 
ſaid, by the Way of Permithon *. | 

(29.) The Fruit of this firſt Vintage, is, in ſhort, the following The theore- 
true Definition, or Form of Heat, as it regards the Univerſe ; tical Fruit. 
and not as it is only relative to the human Senſe : vis. HEAT | 
IS AN EXPANSIVE, BRIDLED MoTION, STRUGGLING IN 
THE SMALL PARTICLES OF BoDitEs. But this Expanſion is 
modified; ſo that whilſt it ſpreads in Circumference, it has a greater 
Tendency upwards. Tis alſo modified alternately, or by Fits; ſo as 
to prove no way ſluggiſh ; but vigorous and active *, 

(31.) And as to Practice, the Caſe is exattly correſpondent, and The practi- 


amounts to this; that if in any natural Body a Motion can be ex- cal Fruit. 


* See the Hiſtory of Condenſation and Rarifaction, p. 544, 545, 546. : 

And theſe kind of Gangrenes or Mortifications may happen by Cold, or by 
Freezing. See Mr. Boyle's Hiſtory of Cold, paſſim. 

See above, Aph. 36. The Meaning is, that as Men are apt to grow weary of 
proſecuting Enquiries, where they reap no quick Advantage, or receive no immediate 
Fruits of their Labours ; the Underſtanding is permitted to gratify itſelf, by a kind of 
Anticipation ; or by making ſome Offer and firſt Attempts at diſcovering the Forms of 
Things: but till the Enquiry is duly proſecuted, Men have no Right to pronounce, or 
even to expect, that the Forms of Things can be perfectly diſcover'd. 

Here we have an Initance of a genuine, or ſcientificial Definition; which is no other 
than the Form or Nature of the Thing defined: So that true Definitions are the Re- 
ſults of Enquiries duly proſecuted; and not thoſe ſlight arbitrary Notions uſually 
calld. by the Name of Definitions. 


Yor. II. Ooo cited, 


1 
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The Inveſtigation, &c. Part II. 
cited, which ſhall dilate or expand, and again recoil, or turn back 
upon itſelf; ſo as that the Dilation ſhall not proceed equably; 
but partly prevail, and partly be check'd; any Man may doubtleſs 


produce Heat: without at all regarding whether the Body that is 


wrought upon be elementary, as: they call it, or earthly ; or whether 


it be enriched with a ri Influence ; whether 1t be luminous or 


opake; rare or denſe , locally expanded, or contain'd within its origi- 
nal Dimenſſons; whether it tend to Diſſolution, or remain in its native 


State; whether it be animal, vegetable, or mineral; whether it be Ma- 


ter, Oil, Air, or any other Subſtance, that is ſuſceptible of the foreſaid 
Motion b. And Heat, in reſpect of the Senſe, is the ſame Thing; only 


with ſuch Relations as belong to Senſe. And this may ſerve as an 
Example of our Method of Inveſtigating Forms c. IT; 


> Hence we are furniſhed with a farther Criterion, or Argument, d po/ftriori, that 
will ſhew in Fact, whether the Form be juſtly diſcover'd. Thus if we can produce. Heat 
in all Bodies ſuſceptible thereof, by introducing into them the Motion here deſcribed ; we 


' ſhall have a. Confirmation that this Motion is the Form of Heat. And the only Exception 
in Practice is, perhaps, Mater; for introducing Heat into which, by the Means of this 


particular Motion, a well adapted, mechanical Contrivance, ſeems hitherto wanting ; tho' 


_ poſſibly it might with Eaſe be ſupplied. 


© 'Tho' this Method is here fo fully deliver'd, and promiſes better Things than poſſibly 
any other Method of Enquiry hitherto known ; yet it appears to be ſtrangely diſregarded. 
And, certainly, it ſhould ſeem as if very few were apprized that this Method, thoroughly 
purſued, is an actual Demonſtration, as juſtly and properly ſuited to Phyſics, or indeed to 
all Philoſophy ; as Mathematical Demonſtration, and Algebra, are to Geometry, and ge- 
neral Mathematics, 
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SEC T. 


The Doc TRINE of INSTANCES: 
or, the Method of Expediting the I N- 
TERPRETATION of NATURE, 
and the INVESTIGATION of Forms, 

by PxEROGATIVE INSTANCES *. 
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APHORISM XXI. 


1. AviNnG thus laid down the Tables, that afford the firſt View of Tranſition ts 
2 SubjefF *, and given an Example of the Method of Reæjection, the Doctrine 

or Excluſion ; and a Specimen of the Fruits, or firſt Dawn of Doftrine to I Luſt ances. 

be derived from them; we proceed to the other Helps of the Underſtand- 

ing, in the Buſineſs of Interpreting Nature; or forming a true and perfect 

Induction. And, in propoſing theſe Helps, we ſhall, where-ever Tables 

are required, proceed upon the foregoing Subject of Heat; but where 

fewer Examples are ſufficient, we will occaſionally launch into Subjects 


2 The Doctrine of [n/tances is deliver'd with great Diligence, Sagacity, and Exactneſs, in 
the preſent Section. The Deſign is to ſhew what are the principal, moſt material, and eſſen- 
tial Particulars in every Enquiry ; or what Inſtances are chiefly to be ſought after and regarded, 
in order to diſcover the real Natures of Things, with the greateſt Certainty and Expedition. It 
is a Doctrine of the firſt Importance in the Diſcovery of Forms; and for want thereof the Phi- 
loſophical Enquiries we generally meet with, are but light Skirmiſhes, inſtead of cloſe Grap- 
plings with Nature: or, without a Metaphor, they have no ſtrong and direct Tendency to the 
Diſcovery of Forms ; but appear vague, indetermined, and rather amuſing than uſeful. 

b That is, in the way w xample ; and not in the way of a rigid and juſt wn mah which 
requires much more Induſtry and Exactneſs; after the manner of the Author's Enquiry into 


the Subjects of Life and Death, Winds, Condenſation and Rarifaction: tho' theſe alſo are but 


a kind of /arger Examples; and not finiſhed Enquiries. 
© The Tables, for that purpoſe, being laid down in the preceding Section. 
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The Diviſion 
of the remain- 
ing Parts of 
the Novum 
Organum. 


(1.) Solitary 
Inſtances, 
what. 


Their Uſe. 


Exemplified 
in the Subject 
of Colours. 


of Flowers, coloured Gems, coloured Glaſs, Metals, various Woods, c. 


De Way of ſhortening Enquiries; Part II. 
of all Kinds; without confounding our Enquiry of Heat, on the one 
hand; or confining our Doctrine to too ſcanty Bounds, on the other *. 


2. We therefore propoſe to treat, (1.) of Prerogative Inſtances; (2.) of 
the Helps of Induftion ; (3.) of the Reftification of | Induftion ; (4.) of the 
Methea of varying Enquiries, according to the Nature of the Subject; 
(5.) of Prerogative Natures for Enquiry; or, what Subjects are to be en- 
quired into firſt, what ſecond ; (6.) of the Limits of Enquiry ; or, an In- 
ventory of all the Natures in the Univerſe ; (7.) of reducing Enquiries to 
Practice; or, making them ſubſefvient to human Uſes ; (8.) of the Pre- 
liminaries to Enquiry ; (9.) and laſtly, of the aſcending and deſcending Scale 
of Axioms ©. 


U 
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3. Among the Fer: Inſtances far interpreting Nature, in the firſt 
place come the ſohtary Kind * ; that is, (1.) thoſe which exhibit the Na- 
ture enquired after, in ſuch Subjects as have nothing common with others, 


beſides that very Nature ; or, (2.) thoſe that exhibit the Nature enquired 


after, in ſuch Subjects as are every way ſimilar to others, excepting in that 
very Nature. For it is manifeſt, that fuch Inftances as thefe will ſhorten 


the Enquiry 3 and promote and haſten the Excluſon s. fo that a few of 


them may do the Service of many “. | | 

4. For Example; (1.)if the Enquiry be about the Nature of Colour; ſolitary 
Inſtances are Priſms, and Cryſtal Gems, or Glaſſes, which repreſent Colours, not 
only in themſelves, but alſo externally upon a Wall, &c. Underſtand the 
ſame of Dews, Sc. For theſe have nothing in common with the fixed Colours 


beſides the Colour it ſelf. Whence it may be eaſily inferr*d, that Colour 


is nothing more than an Alteration in the Rays of Light, occaſioned, in 
| the 


* And, in this View, the following Apboriſins will exhibit a little Map of the Roads for im- 


proving all kinds of Knowledge. 
© Of theſe nine General Heads, under which the remaining Parts of the Naum Organum were 


to have been comprized, no more than the firſt is proſecuted by the Author. Nor was any thing 
after wards publiſhed towards executing the reſt ; tho“ it appears that the whole Deſign was laid 
from the firſt; and that, at Times, the other Parts were gone on with, after the preſent Piece 
was publiſhed. See Vol. I. p. 504, 50%, 50g. See alſo Vol. III. p. 5. and hereafter, Apb. 52. 
ad finem. The want of theſe additional Se79ns may, perhaps, be in ſome meaſure ſupplied by 
a cloſe Attention to the preſent Do#r ine of In/kances : where many of the Particulars are tran- 
fiently touch'd upon; as they alſo frequently are in ſeveral Parts of the fr and third Volumes of 
our Edition. - But, in order to render the Whole more generally intelligible and uſeful, it were 
greatly to be wiſhed, that ſome tolerably qualified Perſon, would give an E/ay upon it, in as fami- 
liar a manner as the Subject will allow. See Dr. Host's Method of Improving Natural Philoſophy. 

Let it beremember'd that, with regard to the Names of the ſeveral kinds of In/ances here- 
after-mention'd, the Author had a Right to impoſe them; as the Subject was entirely new, and 
untouched. And, doubtleſs, certain Definitions, and Names, are required, where Things are to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed. | OY 

E See above, Tav/e IV. Apb. 18. 

h See above, F. 1. the Nate. 
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Set. II. % PrxEROGATIVE INSTANCES. 


the fr/# Caſe, by different Degrees of Incidence“; and in the ſecond, by 
the different Texture, or Structure of the Body; and ſo reflected to the 
Eye. But theſe Inſtances are ſolitary, or ſingle, in Point of Likeneſs i. 

5. (2.) Again, in the ſame Enquiry, the diſtin& Veins of Black and 
White in Marble, and the Variegation of Colours in Flowers of the ſame 
Species, are ſolitary Inſtances : for the black and white Parts of Marble, 
or the Spots of White and Purple in Carnations, agree almoſt in every 
reſpect, except in Colour. Whence it is eaſily collected, that Colour 
does not greatly depend upon the intrinſick Nature of the coloured Body ; 
but is owing to a ſomewhat groſs, or bare mechanical Texture of the 
Parts *, Thus theſe Inſtances are ſolitary, in Point of Difference. And 
we call both the Kinds by one and the ſame Name. | 
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6. In the ſecond Place come Travelling Inſtances, or thoſe wherein (2.) Travelling 
the Nature enquired after, travels, or advances to Generation, when it {#/ance-. 


was not before in Being; or, on the contrary, travels, or tends to De- 
ſtruction, when it was in Being before. And, therefore, in either Corro- 
lative, ſuch Inſtances are always duplicate ; or rather one Inſtance, in Mo- 


tion, or Paſſage, is continued to the oppoſite Period '. And Inſtances of this 25 Le. 


Kind, not only accelerate and confirm the Buſineſs of Excluſion; but alſo 
drive the Affirmation, or Form itſelf, into a narrow Compaſs. For the Form 
of the Thing, muſt neceſſarily be ſomewhat introduced, or aboliſhed, by 
this Tranſmigration ®, And tho? all Excluſion promotes and forwards the 
Affirmation ; yet this is more directly done in the ſame Subject, than in 
diiferent ones : for it plainly appears, from all we have ſaid before, that 
the Form diſcovering itſelf in one Thing, leads to its Diſcovery in all the 
reſt, But the more ſimple this Paſſage is, the nobler the Inſtance ſhould be 


eſteemed. 


7. Again, theſe Travelling Inſtances are of great Uſe in Practice; be- Zen to Pra- 
cauſe, as they exhibit the Form joined with an Efficient, or Privation n; gice. 


they clearly deſign, or mark out the practical Operation in ſome Caſes : 
whence any eaſy Paſſage is alſo afforded to the neighbouring Diſcoveries. 
There is, however, ſome Danger in theſe Inſtances, that requires a par- 


ticular Caution: for they may be apt to reſtrain the Form too much to 
the 


„ Yjz. In the Priſm, Glaſſes, Dew, Se. Which kind of Inſance led the Archbiſhop of Spa- 
lato, Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, &c. to very conſiderable Diſcoveries, in the Subject 


of Colours. 


i Yjz. Diflimilar in all reſpe&s, beſides that of Colour; in which the Slitarine of the In- 


dance conſiſts. 
k See Mr. Boyle of Co/ours. = 
That is, either there is both a Generation and Deſtruction; or eſe one and the fame Pro- 
ceſs begins with Generation, and ends with Deſtruct ion. 
m See below, F. 8. 57 
See above, Part II. Sect. I. Abb. 1, 4, Ec. 


£ xemplified in 
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the Efficient, and to infect, or at leaſt to tinge the Underſtanding with 
a falſe Notion of the Form, through an apparent Mixture of the Efficient ; 
whereas the Efficient is never more than the Vehicle of the Form % But 
this Inconvenience is eaſily remedied by making a juſt Excluſion “. 

8. To give an Example of a Travelling Inflance ; ſuppoſe the Na- 


che Subjeft of tare enquired after were Whiteneſs, an Inſtance advancing to Genera- 
ID tion is Glaſs, whole, and in powder; and again, ſimple Water, and 
ang in Pen": Water beat into Froth : for whole Glaſs, and ſimple Water, are tranſpa- 


The Caution 
required in 


them. 


rent Bodies, not white ; but powdered Glaſs, and the Froth of Water, 
are white, not tranſparent. It comes therefore to be enquired, what has 
—— to the Glaſs, or Water, in this Tranſmigration ©; for, *tis ma- 
nifeſt, that the Form of I biteneſß travels, or is convey*d over by pound- 
ing the Glaſs, and agitating the Water: But nothing is here found 

added, beſides a bare Comminution of the Parts of the Glaſs, and the 
Water; together with the Interpoſition of the Air. And it is no ſinall 
Acquiſition in diſcovering the Form of Whiteneſs, that two Bodies, of 
themſelves more or leſs tranſparent; viz. Air and Water, or Air and 
Glaſs; being mixed together, in ſubtile or ſmall Parts, ſhould exhibir 
Whiteneſs, by differently reflecting the Rays of Light“. 

9. We muſt alſo give an Example of the Danger, and Caution, above- 
mentioned ©; for it may here readily occur to the Underſtanding, depraved 
by theſe Kinds of Efficients ®, that Air is always neceſſary to the Form of 
Whiteneſs ; or that Whiteneſs is generated only by tranſparent Bodies: 
which two Poſitions are abſolutely falſe ; and rejected by numerous Ex- 
cluſions . It will rather appear, without the Interpoſition of the Air, c. 
that the Bodies perfectly uniform, or ſimilar, in their optical Parts, prove 
tranſparent ; that thoſe which have the ſimple Texture, or Arrangement of 
their Parts diſturbed, are White; that a Diſſimilarity in the regular Texture 
of Bodies, affords all Colours, except Black; and that a Diſſimilarity in 
a compound, abſolutely irregular, and confuſed Texture, conſtitutes 


Blackneſs *. And, for an Inſtance advancing to Deſtruction in the ſame Na- 


ture of Whiteneſs, we have it in Froth ſubſided, or Snow diſſolved; for 
| Water 


See Part II. Sect. I. Aph. 2, &c. 


See Table IV. Apb. 18. 
4 Vix. The Generation of Whiteneſs. See above, 5. 6. and below, F. 9. 


Vi. From Tranſparency to Whiteneſs. 
See Mr. Beyle's Hiftory of Colours, Dr. Hook's Lectures of Light, and Sir 1/aac Newton's Op- 


ticks, paſſim. 
t 


9.7. 5 
» Such as the Pounding of Glaſs, the Agitating of Water, Sc. upon which the Tranſpa- 
rency enſues. | 
According to the Procedure of Table IV. Apb. 18. thus Ceruſe is made of Lead; an 
opake pulpy Maſs makes white Paper, c. white Minerals are found in the Earth; white En- 


amels are made in the Fire, &c. See Vol. I. p. 84. 
* Perhaps theſe Intimations carry the Enquiry into the Cauſes of Colours, on the Side of the 


colour'd Body, farther than has been generally follow'd. See Mr. Boyle of Colours, and Sir 1/aac 
Newton's Optics. | fs | 
„ 3 
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Water depoſites its Whiteneſs, and puts on Tranſparency, upon becoming 
entire, without any Intermixture of Air. | 
10. We muſt by no means omit, that under Travelling Inſtances Their Degreer 
ſhould be comprehended, not only thoſe which travel to abſolute Gene- te be obſerved. 
ration and Privation 3 but ſuch likewiſe as travel to a greater or leſs De- 
gree of the Nature ſought : ſince theſe alſo tend to the Diſcovery of the 
Form; as plainly appears both from the Definition of a Form, above laid 
down“, and the Table of Compariſon *. And therefore the Inſtance of Paper, 
which is white, when dry, but proves leſs white, when wet; and comes 
nearer to the State of Tranſparancy, upon the Excluſion of the Air, and 
the Reception of the Water; is of the ſame Uſe, as the Inſtances above- 


mentioned b. 
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ri. Among Prerogative Inſtances, come in the third Place the (z.) Glaring 
Glaring Kind, mentioned in our firſf# Dawn of Dofrine from the Form of Inftances. - 
Heat ©; which we alſo call by the Name of /hining, releaſed, or predominating 
Inſtances. And theſe are ſuch as ſhew the Nature ſearched after, naked, 
and ſtanding alone; and this in an eminent manner, or in the higheſt 
Degree of its Power; as being diſenthralled, and freed from all Impe- 
diments; or at leaſt, by the Strength of its own Virtue, over-ruling, 
conquering and ſubduing them. For as every Body may receive many 
united and concrete Forms of Natures, it happens that one may repel, 
depreſs, break and bind down another; whence all particular Forms are 
obſcured. But there are certain Subjects, wherein the Nature ſought af- 73e;- t;. 
ter, appears more in its Vigour,, than in others ; either through the Ab- 
ſence of Impediments, or the Predominancy of its own Virtue. And 
Inſtances of this Kind are what principally ſhew the Form. But in theſe 
alſo,. Caution muſt be uſed, and the Alertneſs of the Underſtanding be 
repreſs*d : for whatever boaſts the Form, and obtrudes it, ſo as that it ſeems 
to meet the Underſtanding, ſhould be held ſuſpect“; and Recourſe be 
had to a careful and ſevere Excluſion . 
12. For Example, if the Nature enquired after be Heat; then z,,mlijed is 
the Weather-glaſs is a Glaring Inſtance of the Expanſive Motion, which be Subject of 


is, as we ſaid above, a principal Part of the. Form of Heat , For Flame, Heat. 
| | | tho? 


z See above; Apb. 4. 

a See above, ph. 13. : 

d Yiz. The Whiteneſs and Tranſparency of G/afi, Pater, &c. tiiis latter being a kind of 
intermediate Inſtance, betwixt the former. : 


© See above, Aph. 20. (2) | : 
As being very apt to deceive ; for Men have Reaſon to be aſſured, that the Forms of Things 


are not eaſy to find. And let it be duly weigh'd and conſider d, how many certain 1n/ances - 
there are of a true and perfect Diſcovery of Forms | 


See above, Table IV. Aph. 98. a 
f Sec Aph. 12. (37.) 20. ad finem. See Table I, II, III, IV, and V. 


— 
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tho* it manifeſtly. ſhews an Expanſion ; yet, by reaſon of its momentary 
Extinction, it does not exhibit the Progreſs thereof. Again; boiling 
Water, becauſe of the eaſy Tranſition of the Water into Vapour and 
Air, does not ſo well ſhew the Expanſion of the Water, in its own 
Body. Again; Ignited Iron, and the like Bodies, are ſo far from ſhewing 
the Progreſs, that on the contrary, the Expanſion itſelf is not viſible to 
the Senſe, by reaſon of the re- action and breaking of the Spirit in the 
compact and groſs Parts s: but the Weather-glaſs clearly and evidently 
ſhews a true progreſſive, and durable Expanſion of the Air by Heat. 

Aud Gravity. 13. For a ſecond Example; let the Nature enquired after be Gra- 
vity; and then Quickſilver will prove a Glaring Inſtance; as having 
a far greater ſpecific Gravity, than any thing elſe, except Gold, which 
however is not much heavier *: but Quickſilver is a better Iuſtance for 
diſcloſing the Form of Gravity, than Gold; becauſe Gold being a ſolid and 
conſiſtent Body, its ſuperior Gravity may ſeem owing to its Solidity : 
whereas Quickſilver is fluid, and full of Spirit, and yet proves much 
heavier than Diamond, or any other of thoſe Bodies that are eſteemed 
the moſt folid. Whence it appears that the Form of Gravity, or Weight, 
reſides ſimply in the Quantity of Matter; and not in Solidity, Firm- 
neſs or Hardneſs of Texture. h | 
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14. In the feurth Place come thoſe we call Clandeſtine Inſtances, or 
Inſtances of Twilight ; which are, in a manner, oppoſite to Glaring In- 
ances; as ſhewing the Nature enquired after in its weakeſt Virtue and 
imperfect State, or Rudiments, ſtriving, or as it were, firſt attempting to 
manifeſt itſelf ; whilſt it remains cover'd and ſubdu'd, or kept under by 
a contrary Nature. And theſe Inſtances are of extraordinary Service in 
the Diſcovery of Forms: becauſe, as the Glaring Inſtances eaſily lead to 
Differences, ſo the Clandeſtine Inſtances eaſily lead to Kinds; that is, to 
thoſe common Natures of which the Natures enquired into are no other 
than Limitations *. | 
Exemplifiedin ,, 15. For Example; let the Nature enquir'd into be Conſiſtence, or So- 
Confiftence or lidity, the contrary of which is Liquidity or Fluidity , then Clandeſtine 
Solidity. Inſtances are ſuch as exhibit ſome faint and low Degree of Conſiſtency 
| | in a Fluid; ſuppoſe a Bubble of Water, which is a kind of con- 
ſiſtent, and determinate Pellicule, made of the Body of the Water. 
In Drops of In like manner //ic/es, if there be Water to follow them, lengthen them- 
Water. ſelves out in a very ſlender Thread, to prevent a Diſcontinuity * the 
| ater 3 


(4.) Clande- 
fine Inſtances. 


'8 All the foe preceding Tables, are to be conſulted on this Occaſion. 
See above, Table II, III. (37.) 
i See the Table of the ſpecific Gravities of Bodies, Vol. III. p. 512, 513. | | 
& See above, Part II. Aph. 4. Whence it will evidently appear of what great Uſe theſe In- 
Hances are. | | * bs 
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Water; but if there be not a ſufficient Quantity to follow, the Water 

then falls in round Drops; which is the Figure that beſt ſupports 

it againſt Diſcontinuation : and at the very Inſtant when the Thread 

of Water ends, and the falling in Drops begins, the Water recoils up- 
wards, to avoid being diſcontinued. So in Metals, which are fluid upon Drops of Me. 
Fuſion, tho? a little tenacious, ſome of the melted Maſs frequently ſprings . 

up in Drops; and ſticks, in that Form, to the ſides of the Crucible. There 

is a like Inſtance in the Looking-Glaſſes, commonly made of Spittle by Tenacious 
Children, in a Loop of Ruſh or Whalebone; where we find a conſiſtent Flaids. 
Pellicule of Water. But this is obſerved to much better Advantage in Srapy Water. 
that other Diverſion of Children, when they take ſtrong ſoapy Water, and 

blow in it witha Pipe, ſo as to raiſe the Water into a Tower, or Caſtle of 
Bubbles ; whilſt, by the Interpoſition of the Air, the ſoapy Water becomes 
conſiſtent to that Degree, as to be thrown a conſiderable Diſtance with- 
out breaking. This alſo appears to Advantage in Froth and Snow, Froth and 
which put on ſuch a Conſiſtency, that they may almoſt be cut with a S. 
Knife; tho? they are but Bodies form'd of Air and Water, both of 
them fluid. Theſe ſeveral Inſtances ſeem clearly to intimate that Flui- 
dity and Conſiſtency are no more than vulgar Notions, relative to the hu- 
man Senſe ; and that all Bodies have a real Appetite to avoid Diſcon- 
tinuation : tho* in homogeneous Bodies, ſuch as Fluids are, 1t is but 
weak and feeble ; whilſt in thoſe compounded of heterogeneous Matters, 
it proves more ſtrong and powerful: becauſe the Application of what 
is heterogeneous, binds Bodies up; but the Entrance of what is homo- 
geneous, relaxes and diſſolves them l. 

16. As a farther Example; if the Nature ſought were Altraction, or the fin vn: 
Appetite of Approach in Bodies; a moſt remarkable Glaring Inſtance, as to the p/ifed in the 
Diſcovery of the Form, is the Loadſtone. The contrary of an attractive Na- Si of 

ture, is an unattractive Nature, tho? in a ſimilar Subſtance ; as in Iron, which traci. 
does not attract Iron; nor does Lead attract Lead, nor Wood attract Wood, | 
nor Water attract Water. But the Loadſtone arm'd with Iron, or rather In the Load- 
the Iron of an arm'd Loadſtone, is a Clandeſtine Inſtance : for here it ene. 
happens, that an arm'd Loadſtone does not, at a certain Diſtance, at- 
tract Iron ſtronger than an unarm'd Loadſtone: But if the Iron be moved 
ſo near as to touch the Iron of the arm'd Loadſtone; then the arm'd 
Loadſtone will ſupport a much greater Weight of Iron, than the naked 
and unarm'd Loadſtone ; by reaſon of the ſimilitude of Subſtance be- 
twixt Iron and Iron: which Operation was altogether Clandeſiine, and 
ſecret, or concealed in the Iron, before the Loadſtone was applied. 
Whence it is manifeſt, that the Form of Attraction, is a Thing that is 
vivid and ſtrong in the Loadſtone; but weak and latent in Iron. 


17. After the ſame manner, it is obſerved, that headleſs Arrows of I Hund. d. 
rows diſchar- 


Wood, being fired out of a Gun, will penetrate farther into Wood, or 7 7 
HR, 


| Conſider the Inſtances derivable from Chemiſtry, and the Doctrine of Men/firuums. 


"Vos il Fpp the 


f 
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the ſides of a Ship, than the ſame Arrows headed, or pointed with Iron; 
by reaſog of the Similitude of Subſtance betwixt Wood and Wood u; 
tho* this before lay conceal'd in the Wood. | 

In Air, and 18. Again; tho' Air does not manifeſtly attract Air, nor Water ma- 

in Mater. nifeſtly attract Water, in a State of Entireneſs; yet one Bubble ap- 
proaching another, makes it eaſier diſſolve, than if the other Bubble were 
away; by reaſon of the Appetite of Conjunction between Water and 

: Water, and between Air and Air. 

Moft obſerva 19. And this kind of Clandeſtine Inſtances, which, as we before obſerved, 

> he] 7 have a noble Uſe, are moſt remarkable in the ſmall and ſubtile Parts of Bo- 

1 of Be. dies; becauſe the greater Maſſes of Things follow the more general and 
univerſal Forms *. | | 
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(5.) Conflita- 20. In the fifth Place, come Conſtituent or Collective Inſtances ; that 
ent Inſtances, is, ſuch as conſtitute one Species of a Nature enquired after, in the way 
* of a leſſer Form. For, as genuine Forms, which are always con- 
vertible with the Natures ſought*, lie deep, and are not eaſily found; 
the Deſign itſelf, and the Weakneſs of the Underſtanding, require that 
partial Forms, which are collective of certain Packets of Inſtances, (tho' 
by no means of all) into ſome common Notion, ſhou'd not be neglected ; 
but carefully obſerv'd: for whatever collects and unites Natures, tho* it 
be but imperfectly, paves the Way to the Diſcovery of Forms. And, 
therefore, thoſe [nfances which are ufeful to this Purpoſe, have a con- 

ſiderable Power, and a prerogative Nature. | 
21. But great Caution muſt here be employ'd, leſt the Underſtanding, 
after having found many of theſe particular or partial Forms; and hence 
made Arrangements or Divifions of the Nature ſought after; ſhould 
wholly. reſt in them; and not apply itſelf to the legitimate Diſcovery of 
the. great Form; but prefuppoſe Nature to be manifold and divided, as 
it were in the Root; and therefore diſdain and reject all farther uniting of 
her, as a Matter of needleſs Subtilty, and tending to mere abſtract Spe- 
on. | 5 

Exemplified in e's For Example, let the Nature fought be Memory, or the Means 
the Subject of of E xc ting and Helping the Memory; the Conſtituent Inſtances will here 
artificial Me- be, firſt, Order, or Diſtribution, and Places for Artificial Memory. 
329 Order, or Diſtcibution,. manifeſtly aſſiſts the Memory; and Places for Ar- 
tificiat Memory, may either be Places in a proper Senſe, as a Door, a 
Window. a. Corner, Sc. or familiar and known Perſons ; or any-other 
Things, at Pleaſure ;, provided they be placed in a certain Order; as * 

| . l ä 5 ma, 


* 


= Is the Fact certain? See the Sylva Sylvarum, p. 37. : : 

* We have here a remarkable Opening into the Doctrine of Attraction. See Sir //a«c 
Newton's Principia, and Optics, * 3198 4 | | | 5 | 
See Part II. Apb. 4. 
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mals, Plants, Words, Letters, Characters, hiſtorical Perſonages, c. 
tho' ſome of theſe are more, and ſome leſs fit for the Purpoſe. But 
ſuch Kind of Places greatly help the Memory, and raiſe it far above its 
"= Powers. Again; Verſe is eaſier learnt and remembred than 
Proſe ?. | 

23. And this Collection, or Packet, of the three abovementioned Inſtances, gy Order, 
viz. Order, Artificial Place, and Verſe, conſtitute one Species of Help for Pare, ang 
the Memory: and this Species of Help may be juſtly call'd the Pre- Verſe. 
vention of endleſs Search. For when a Perſon endeavours to recollect, or 
call a Thing to mind; if he has no previous Notion or Perception of 
what he is in queſt of, he caſts about, and tries every Track, as it were 
without End: but if he has any previous Notion, this Infinity of Search 
is preſently cut ſhort ; and the Memory is brought to hunt nearer home. 
But in the three Inſtances abovementioned, there is a clear and certain 
previous Notion contained. For in the fir/t, there is required ſomewhat 
agreeable to Order; in the ſecond, an Image is required, that has ſome 
Agreement, or Relation, to thoſe fixed Places; in the third, Words that 
will ſtand in a Yerje: ſo that Infinity is thus cut off or prevented; and 
the Search limited and reſtrained. | | 

24. Other Inſtances will give this ſecond Species; that whatever Striking the 
brings an intellectual Thing to ſtrike the Senſe, (which is the Method Sen/e. 
principally uſed in Artificial Memory *) helps the Remembrance. 

25. Other Inſtances will give this third Species; that © thoſe Things 1pying the 
which make an Impreſſion by means of a ſtrong Affection or Paſſion, as Pa/fons. 
by cauſing Fear, Surprize, Bluſhing, Delight, Sc. aſſiſt the Memory. 
206. Other Inſtances will give this fourth Species; that thoſe Things e ebe 
fink the deepeſt, and dwell the longeſt in the Memory, which ate Mind is un- 

chiefly imprefs*'d upon a clear Mind, that remains unprejudic'd, either occupies. 

before or after the Impreſſion; as the Things that we learn in Child- 

hood, or think of juſt before going to ſleep 3 as likewiſe all the firſt 

Times that Fhings are taken notice of. _ fa amt | 
27. Other Inflances will give this fifth Species; that a Multitude Hz/4: for the 

of Circumſtances, or, as it were, Handles, or Holds to be taken, help Miad. 

the Memory: as the making of many Breaks in Writing, or Printing ; 

Readi * Repeating aloud, &:c. T 5 : 
28. Laſtly; other Inſtances will give this /ixth Species of Help; that thoſe 73;155 er- 

Things which are expected, and raiſe the Attention, ſtick better, than pees. 

ſuch as paſs ſlightly over the Mind: whence, if a Man ſhou'd read a 

Writing twenty times over, he wou'd not remember it ſo well, as if he 

| ſhould read it but ten times, with trying between Whiles to repeat it; 

and conſulting the Copy where his Memory fail'd. 


— 


v» See Vol. I. p. 135, 136. | . $6 
4 Fee the Art of Memory, in the de Augment. Scientiar. Se. XV. 


P p p 2 29. Hence 
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Leffer Frrms 29: Hence there are, as it were, ſix leſſer Forms of Helps for the Me- 
of Helps for mory; viz. (1.) the cutting off Infinity; (2.) reducing intellectual to 
the Ame. ſenfible Things; (3.) Impreſſion by a ſtrong Paſſion; (4.) Impreſſion 

upon a Mind free and diſengaged; (5.) Variety of Handles, or Occa- 
ſions; and, (6.) Expectation conceived. | | 
 Exemplifiedin 30. In like manner, let the Nature ſought be Taſte, or Taſting ; and 
e F the following Inſtances are conſtituent: viz. (1.) thoſe who naturally 
”__ want their Smell, do not perceive or diſtinguiſh by the Taſte, ſuch 
Meats as are muſty or tainted ; or again, ſuch as are mixed with Gar- 
lick, Roſes, and the like. | 

31. (2.) Thoſe who have their Noſtrils obſtructed, by the accidental fal- 
ling down of a Rheum, do not diſtinguiſh, or perceive Things that are 
putrefied, muſty, or ſprinkled with Roſe-Water. 

32. (3.) If thoſe who are troubled with this kind of Rheum, hold 
any fetid or perfum*d Thing in their Mouth, and at the ſame time ſtrongly 
blow their Noſe, they immediately perceive the Stench or Perfume. 

33. Theſe Inſtances will afford, or conſtitute, this Species, or rather 
Part of the Form of Taſte ; viz. that the Senſe of Taſting is, in ſome mea- 
ſure, no more than an internal Smell, paſſing and deſcending from the 
upper Cavities of the Noſtrils, to the Mouth and Palate. 

34. (4.) On the contrary ; Saltneſs, Sweetneſs, Acrimony, Acidity, Rough- 
neſs, Bitterneſs, Sc. are all perceived, as well by ſuch Perſons as want 
their Smell, or have it obſtructed, as by any others. Which ſhews that the 
Senſe of Taſte is a certain Compoſition of an internal Smell, and a kind of 

: exquiſite Touch * : but this is no Place to proſecute the Subject. ; 
And the Com- 35+ Again, for Example, let the Nature ſought be the Communication 
munication of of Quality without Commixture of Subſtance. The Inſtance of Light will here 
2 afford, or conſtitute one Species of Communication; and Heat, and the 
on nth ;. Loaditone another: for the Communication of Light is, in a manner, 
ton of Sub- momentary, and ceaſes immediately upon removing the original illumi- 
Hance. nating Body ; but Heat and the magnetic Virtue, when communicated, 

; or rather excited, in any Body, lodge and remain therein for a conſide- 
rable Time after the firſt Cauſe is taken away. 

The Uſes of 36. Laſtly ; theſe Conſtituent Inſtances have a very high Prerogative; as 
2 kind of being eminently ſerviceable in the forming of Definitions, eſpecially the 
Jnftance. particular kind; and again, in the making of Diviſions, or Diſtributions 
of Natures; with regard to which, Plato ſaid well, That he is to be held 
as a God, who knows perfatily how to Define and Divide *, | 


APHORISM 


be. 


See the Sy/va Sylvarum, p. 155, 180, e. | 
This Uſe will appear evident, by recurring to the Beginning of the preſent 4phori/m. And 
without frequently going back, and comparing one Part of theſe 4phori/ms with another, it 
cannot be expected that their Doctrine and Uſe ſhould be fully comprehended. | 
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7. The /ixth Place may be aſſigned to thoſe Inſtances which we call (6.) Parallel, 


Parallels and Similitudes; that is, ſuch as ſhew a Similitude, Correſpon- 
dence, and Relation betwixt Things, not in the leſſer Forms, like Conſtituent In- 
ſtances *, but entirely in the Concrete; and are therefore, as it were, In- 
ſtances of the firſt and loweſt Degree, for the uniting of Nature. Nor 
do they conſtitute any Axiom immediately from the Beginning; but only 
point out, indicate, or preſent certain Relations of Bodies. And altho? 
theſe Inſtances are of no great Uſe in the diſcloſing of Forms; yet they 
very advantageouſly lay open the Structure of the Parts of the Univerſe ; 
or make a kind of Anatomy in the Members thereof : and therefore 
ſometimes lead up to ſublime and noble Axioms : eſpecially ſuch as be- 
long to the Configuration of the World, rather than to ſimple Natures 


and Forms. 


Parallel, Conformable, or Proportional Inſtances; and ſometimes phy/ical ; — 
ances. 


38. For Example, Parallel or Conformable Inſtances are ſuch as theſe 3 Exemplified is 
viz. a Speculum and the Eye; the Structure of the Ear, and of the ca- Reflections. 


vernous Places that yield an Echo, Sc. from which Conformity, be- 
ſides the Obſervation of the Similitude or Correſpondence (which is uſeful 
in many reſpects) it is eaſy to form and collect this Axiom; that 7he 
Organs of the Senſes, and the Bodies that procure Reflections to the Senſes, are 
of a like Nature. 


39. And again, the Underſtanding being thus admoniſh*d, eaſily riſes 73- Aden 
to a ſtill higher and more noble Axiom; viz. that there is no Difference bey may lead 


between the Conſents, or Sympathies of Bodies endowed with Senſe, and thoſe of _ 


inanimate Bodies without Senſe ; only that in the former an animal Spirit is 
added to the Body, fo diſpoſed ; but is wanting in the latter : whence as many 
Conformities as there are among inanimate Bodies, ſo many Senſes there 
might be in Animals; provided there were Organs, or Perforations in the 
animal Body, for the animal Spirit to act upon the Parts rightly diſpoſed, 
as upon a proper Inſtrument *. | 

40. And converſely, as many Senſes as there are in Animals, ſo many 
Motions there may be in Bodies inanimate, where the animal Spirit is wanting : 
tho* there muſt, of neceſſity, be many more Motions in inanimate Bo- 
dies, than there are Senſes in animate Bodies; becauſe of the ſmall 


Number of the Organs of Senſe. 


t See Aph. 26. | | 

u Vig. For diſcovering the Similarity, Sameneſs, or Unity of Nature, in diſſimilar Subjects. 
See above, Part II. Aph. 3. 

„This, and the like general Deſcriptions of Infances, will be uſually intricate and abſtruſe 
of themſelves, till the ſubſequent Exemplifications are read; which render the Whole plain and 
intelligible. Whence after reading the Examples, it may be proper to go over the general De- 
ſcription again, in order the better to take the Senſe, and obſervè the Correſpondence. 

* gcc Vol. III. p. 608. : 


41. And 


478 The Way of ſhortening Enquiries; Part II. 
41. And of this we have a manifeſt Example in Pains: for, as there 
are numerous Kinds of Pains, in Animals; and, as it were, different 
Characteriſticks thereof; there being one Pain of Burning; another of 
Freezing ; another of Pricking ; another of Squeezing ; another of 
Stretching, Sc. tis certain that all theſe, with regard to the Motion, 
exiſt in Bodies inanimate, as they do in animate Bodies ; for Example, 
in Wood, or Stone, when burnt, froze, pricked, cut, bent, bruiſed, &c. 
tho* there be no Senſe attending them in theſe inanimate Bodies, for 
want of the animal Spirit“. at 
Exemplifedin 42. Again; the Roots and Branches of Plants, tho' this may ſeem 
lara ſtrange, are Conformable Inſtances : for every Vegetable ſwells, and thruſts 
out its Parts towards the Circumference, as well upwards as downwards: 
and the Difference hetwixt the Roots and the Branches, is no more than 
this, that the Root is contained in the Earth; but the Branch expoſed 
to the Air and Sun. 
43. For if a young thriving Branch of a Tree be bent down into any 
Parcel of Earth, tho' it does not reach to the Ground, it will ſoon be- 
come a Root: and again; if Earth be laid on the Top of a Plant, and 
be ſo preſſed down by a Stone, or other hard Subſtance, that the Plant 
cannot grow upwards ; *twill ſhoot out Branches downwards, into the 
A : f 8 
Gums and 44. The Gums of Trees, and moſt Gems of the Rock, ar: alſo Con- 
Gems. formable Inftances ; both of them being no other than Exudations, and 
Percolations of Juices *. For Gums are but the tranſuded Juices of 
Trees; and Gems the tranſuded Juices of Stones: whence the Clearneſs 
and Tranſparency of them both are procured, by means of a curious and 
_ exquilite Percolation. And hence it is, that the Hairs and Furs of Ani- 
mals are not of ſuch beautiful, and vivid Colours, as many Feathers of 
Birds; viz. becauſe the Juices are not ſo ſubtily ſtrain'd thro? the direct 
Skins of Beafts, as thro* the Subſtance of the Quill in Birds. 
The Scrotum 4. The Scrotum alſo in Male Animals, and the Matrix in the Female, 
and Matrix. are Conformable Inſtances: ſo that the noble Structure which diſtinguiſhes 
the Sexes in Land Animals, ſeems to be nothing more than a Difference 
as to External and Internal; becauſe, by a greater Force of Heat ſuppoſe, 
the genital Parts in the Male Sex are thruſt outwards ; whilft the Heat 
is too feeble in Females, to effect ſuch an Extruſion ; whence thoſe Parts 
in them come to be contained within. 
The moving 46. Among Conformable Inſtances alſo, come the Fins of Fiſh, the Feet 
— Ani. of Quadrupeds, and the Feet and Wings of Fowl; to which . 
HEL . adds 


. 
. 


0 


7 Sas the Sylva Sylgarum, under the Article Spirits, &c. | : 
. = See the eee upon Vegetation, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, French Manoir, 


and the Author's Sy/va Sylvarum. | 
a See the Article Percolation, in the Sylva Sylvarum. 
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Sec. II. by PREROGATIVE INSTANCES. - 479 
adds the four Wreaths of Serpents*: So that in the Structure of the Uni- | 
verſe, the Motion of living Creatures ſeems generally performed by 
quadruple Limbs, or Flexures. | 

47. Again; the Teeth in terreſtrial Animals, and the Beaks in Birds, erb a 
are Confermable Inſtances ; which ſhew, that in all perfect Animals, a cer- Bea#-. 
tain hard Subſtance flows to the Head ©. | | | 

48. It feems alſo no abfurd Similitude, or Conformity, that Man Mer and 
ſhould reſemble an inverted Plant; the Root of the Nerves and animal £2». 


Faculties reſiding in the Head; and the ſeminal Parts being feated be- 


tow ; if we do not take in the Extremities of the Legs and Arms: but 
in a Plant, the Root, which anſwers to the Head in a Man, is regu- 


| hrly placed below, and the Seeds above l. 


49. But this Precept cannot be too frequently inculcated, that the The Manner of 
Procedure and Method of Mankind in their Enquiries and Endeavours compre 1411. 
to collect a Natural Hiſtory, muſt be entirely alter'd from the Method raptor 
at preſent in Uſe : for Mens Curioſity and Diligence have been hitherto 44. 
principally employ*d in obſerving the Variety of Fhings, and explaining 
the preciſe Differences of Animals, Vegetables and Foffils ; the great 
Part of which Variety and Differences are rather the Sport of Nature, 
than Matters of any confiderable and ſolid Uſe to the Sciences. Such 
Things, indeed, ſerve for Delight, and ſometimes contribute to Practice; 
but afford little or no true Information, or thoraugh Infight into Na- 
ture: human Induſtry, therefore, muſt be bent upon enquir ing into, and obſerving 
the Similitudes and Analogies of Things, as well in their Wholes as in their 
Parts; for theſe are what unite Nature“, and begin to build up the 
Sciences. e IL 

50. But here a ſevere and rigid Caution muſt be uſed, that thoſe In- 

Bances only be received for Conformable and Proportional, which (as we all 

along require) denote reab phyſical Likeneſſes and Reſemblanees ; that 

is, ſuch as are true, fubſtantial, and actually lodged and ſeated in Nature; 

not ſuch as are accidental and ſhowy ; much leſs ſuch as are ſuperſtiious or 
vain 3 like thoſe which the Writers of natural Magick, (a vain- Sett of 
Men, that ſcarce deſerve to be mentioned in the ferious Subject ue are 
now: upon) every where boaſt of, in defcribing, and ſametimes, with. great 
Levity and Vanity, feigning empty Similitudes and Sympathies. 


5. EO 

„ Are there but four Wreaths made in the progreflive Motions: of Snakes, Vipers, &c. ? 
Conſider alſo the Motion of Caterpillars, Worms, Sc. | 

c See the Sylva Sy/varums under the Articles Bones and Teeth. 

4 Animals likewiſe appear to reſemble inverted Plants in another reſpect; viz, in having their 
Roots within: whilſt Plants have them without; for the lacteal Veins. in Animals nearly cor- 
reſpond with the Fibres of the Roots in Plants: ſo that Animals ſeem. nguriſhed, from within 


themſelyes,. as Plants are from without, 
© See above, Part II. Sea. I. Apb. 3. 


 f See Part II. Apb. 1, 4, 5, 20, &r. See alſo hereafter, Apb. 33. ad finem, 
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Conformable 
Inſtances in 
the Configura- 
tien of ihe 
Warld:. 


without ſome Cauſe. 


The Way of | ſhortening. Enquiries; Part II. 
- - 82... To proceed; Confermable Inſtances are not to be neglected in the 
Configuration of the World itſelf, with regard to its larger Parts. Thus 
Africa, and Peru, with the Continent up to the Streights of Magellan 
have ſimiliar Iſthmus's and ſimilar Promontories: which does not happen 


52. So again; both the old World and the new, are wide and 
extended towards the North z but narrow and pointed towards the 


South. 


In Cold and 
Heat. 


in Axioms. 


(7.) Hetero- 
clite Inſtances. 


Their Uſe. 


# Rejeftion of a contrary Nature. | 
54. Laſtly; a Conformity of Inſtances deſerves to be obſerved in the 


53. But among the - noble} Inſtances of Conformity, come the intenſe 
Cold. in that called the Middle Region of the Air; and the violent 
Fires often found to break out from ſubterraneal Places : for theſe two 
Things are Extremes, and Limitations ; the one limiting the Nature of 
Cold, towards the Arch of the Heavens; and the other limiting the Na- 
ture of Heat towards the Bowels of the Earth; by Antiperiſtaſis, or the 


0. 


Arioms of the Sciences. So the Figure in Rhetorick, called Inenpecta- 
tion, when a Matter comes in unexpectedly, is comformable to that Figure 
in Muſic, which is called ſinting of the Cadences. So again; the Ma- 
thematical Poſtulate, that Things equal to the ſame third, are equal among 
Zhemſekves, is conformable. with the Structure of a Syllogiſm, in Logick ; 
which unites Things agreeing in a middle Term. To conclude 3 a cer- 
tain Sagacity in ſearching out and. diſcovering phyſical Conformities and 
Similitudes, is a very uſefui Thing on many Occaſions ®, | 
a Ar HRORTISM XXVIII. | 

55. In the ſeventh Place come thoſe we term Singular, Irregular or 
Hetoroclite [Inſtances ; borrowing the Expreſſion from the Grammarians ; 
that is, ſuch as ſhew Bodies, in the Whole or Concrete, which ſeem to 
be out of Courſe ; or as if they were broken in Nature; ſo as not to 
agree with other Things of the ſame Kind. For, Conformable Inſtances 
themſelves. | 

56. The Uſe of theſe Singular Inſtances is the ſame as of Clandeſtine 
Inſtances ;, viz. for raiſing and uniting Nature; ſo as to diſcover Kinds, 
or common Natures, that are afterwards to be limited by real Diffe- 
rences . Nor ſhould the Enquiry be dropt, or broke off, till the Pro- 
perties and Qualities found in ſuch Things as may be eſteem'd Miracles 


in Nature, are reduced, and comprehended under . ſome Form, or certain 
bo XS ammo % To anole? 562 ot: AW 3 


are like ſomething elſe ; but Heteroclite or Singular Inſtances are only like 


© © When the Muſic drops, as it were, or finks on the ſudden. : ; 

See the de Avgment. Scientiar. p. 70. See alſo the Sylva Sy/varum, paſſim; particularly 

under the Article Sound. © E e G44 2 | EI ' 

- : _ far this contributes to the Inveſtigation of Forms, may appear from Apb. 4. Sect. I. 
art 4 5 4 
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Inſtances have nearly the ſame Uſe with the former; as tending to rectify 


ſtomed, and to diſcloſe the mo 


Sect, IT. by PrxEROGATIVE INSTANCES. = 4817 
Law; ſo that all Irregularity or Singularity may be diſcover'd to de- 
pend upon ſome common Form; and the Miracle only reſt in the exact 
Differences, Degree, and extraordinary Concurrence; and not in the Spe- 
cies itſelf. But the Contemplations of Men at preſent proceed no far- 
ther, than to ſuppoſe ſuch Things as theſe to be Secrets, great Works of 
Nature, and as it were cauſeleſs, and to make them Exceptions to 
general Rules. | HOES SLED geht | n rote TP. 
57. As Examples of Singular Inſtances, we have the Sun and Moon Zzxemplifee. 
among the Stars; the, Loadſtone among Stones; Quickſilver among Me- 
tals ; the Elephant among Quadrupeds ; the Senſe of venereal Pleaſure 
among the Kinds of Touch; and the Scent of the Blood-hound among 
the Kinds of Sinell. , t walk 2 ; | bf] 
58. So with the Grammarians, the Letter S is held-/ingular'; for the 
eaſineſs of its Compoſition with Conſonants ; ſometimes with double, and 
ſometimes with triple ones: which is a Property of no other Letter. 
59. A large Collection of ſuch ſtances ſhould be made; becauſe 4 Collection to 
they whet and quicken the Enquiry ; and alſo rectify and cure the Un- #7 e 


derſtanding, depraved by Cuſtom, and Things of common Occurrence *. —; - 


APHORISM XXIX. 

60. In the eighth Place come Deviating Inſtances ; that is, the Errors (8. Deviating 
of Nature, and Things monſtrous and uncommon, where Nature turns Laſtances. 
aſide from her ordinary Courſe. For the Errors of Nature differ from 1 
Singular Inſtances, in this, that Singular Inſtances are Miracles in Species, Difer from 
but Errors of Nature are Miracles in Individuals ' : tho* theſe Deviating — In- 
the Underſtanding, depraved by the Things to which it is moſt accu- 

| common Forms, For here alſo the En- 
quiry is not to ceafe, till the Cauſe. of the Deviation be diſcovered ; tho? 
this Cauſe does not properly riſe to any Form; but only to the latent 
Proceſs ® that leads towards it: for as he who knows the Ways of Na- 
ture, will the eaſier obſerve her Deviations; ſo he who knows her De- 
viations will more exactly deſcribe her Ways. | 
61. They differ in this alſo from Singular Inſtances, that they conduce Conduce more 
much more to Practice, than thoſe : for it would be very difficult to ge- my =o 5 
nerate new Species; but *tis eaſier to vary the known Species; and thence ; 
to produce many extraordinary and unknown Things ; there being a ready 
Paſſage from the Mirailes of Nature, to the Miracles of Art. For if Na- 


* Let it be all along obſerved, and carefully remember'd, that this whole Doctrine of In- 
ances lays down Precepts for conducting Enquiries, both general and particular; with a 
direct View to the [nve/tigation of Forms, or the full Interpretation of Nature. And in the Light 
of this Intimation, the Author's larger Enquiries are alſo to be conſider'd. See Vol. III. pafime 

See above, F. 56, 57. | 4 | | 

m See Part II. £8. 7 Apb. 1, 4, 5, Er. | LY 
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Require no © 
Examples. 


But a colle- 
five Hiſtory. 


9.) Frontier 
In/tances. 


De Way of ſbortening Enquiries; Part II. 
ture ſhall once be diſcovered in her Variation, and the reaſon of it be- 
come manifeſt, twill be eaſy to lead her thither again by Art, where 
ſhe err*d by Accident; and that not only in one Caſe, but in others: 
for Errors on one fide, ſhew and open the Way to Errors and Deviations 
on all ſides. Wl | 

62. And here Examples are not neceſſary; becauſe they are ſo nu- 
merous and common. But a Collection, or particular Natural Hiſtory 
ſhould be made of all prodigious aud monſtrous Births and Produftions of Na- 
ture; and of all things new, extraordinary and uncommon. in the Untverſe ” : 
But this is to be done with the ſtricteſt and moſt / judicious Choice; ſo 
that it may be ſafely relied on. And here thoſe Things are principally to 
be held ſuſpe&, which in any fort relate to Religion; as the Prodigies of 
Liroy : and thoſe no leſs, which are found in the Writers of Natural Ma- 
gick, Alchemy,” or other Writers of the like Kind, who are the profeſſed 
Admirers, or as it were Adorers of Fable and Fiction. But all the 
Particulars for this Purpoſe are to be derived from grave, judicious and 
faithful Hiſtory, and juſt Relation. eins | 


APHORISM XXX. 


63. In the ninth Place come Frontier Inſtances ; which we ſometimes alſo: 
call Participles *. Theſe are ſuch as exhibit thoſe Species of Bodies which 


| ſeem compoſed of two Species, or to be Rudiments betwixt one Species 


and another ; but theſe Iuſtances may be juſtly reckoned Among the /in- 
2 


gular or hetoroclite Kind ?, as being rare, or extraordinary in the Univerſe ; 


pet for their Dignity they ought to be ſeparately placed and treated. 


For they excellently indicate the Compoſition. and Structure of Things; 
and ſuggeſt the Cauſes of. the Number of the ordinary Species in the 
Univerſe 3 and lead the Underſtanding from that which is, to that which 
e which, is foncthing e 
Putrefaction, and a Plant; (2.) certain Comets, which are of a Nature 
betwixt Stars and fiery Meteors 3 (3.) Flying-Fiſhes, which are a Species 


betwirt Birds and Fiſh; (4.) Batts, which are betwixt Birds and Qua- 


drupeds; (5-) the Beaft ſo like ourſelves, the Ape 4.3 (6.) the biform'd 
Births of Animals; (7.) the Mixtures of different Species, Sc. 


APHORISM 


* gee Vol. I. p. 45. and Vol. III. p. 8—16. 4 

From 3 of two different Natures ;- as a Participle, in Grammar, partici- 
pates f a Noun and a Verb. | 
o See above, Aph. 28. | 

q4 Simia quam fimilis, turpiſima beſtia, nobis. | bY 

1 Viz. Mules, Mungrels, Dogs by the Mixture of a Dog and a Fox; and the like in other 
Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſh, where the Izſfances can be found. 


3. 


Sec, II. by PREROGATIVE INSTANCES. 
APHORISM XXXI. | 


65. In the zcnth Place come Inſtances of Power , or, as we Genetics (to.) Inſtances 
call them, Trophies or Enſigns of Power, Inventions, or the Works of Mens Y Poer. 


Hands; that is, the moſt noble and perfect Works, and as it were the 
Maſterpiece in every Art. For ſince the Deſign is to bend Nature to 
Things, and bring her to ſerve the Turn of Man“; *tis abſolutely pro- 
per that the Works already in Mens poſſeſſion ſhould be enumerated and 
ſet down, (as ſo many Provinces already ſubdued and cultivated) eſpe- 
cially ſuch Works as are beſt underſtood, and brought neareſt to Per- 
fection: becauſe theſe afford a ſhort and eaſy Paſſage to farther Diſcove- 


ries. For if any one, after an attentive Conſideration of the Works 7heir Uſe. 


already extant in this Kind, wou'd determine to uſe his beſt and ſtrongeft 
Endeavours, he might doubrleſs either carry them ſomewhat farther, or 
convert them to ſome other obvious Purpoſe; or apply and transfer 
them to more noble Uſes than were known before *, 


66. Nor is this all; but as by extraordinary and uncommon, or mi- . Caution 
raculous Works of Nature, the Underſtanding is rouzed, excited, and zhey require. 


elevated to the Diſcovery of the Forms capable of producing them * ; ſo the 
like is done by the wonderful and extraordinary. Works (or Miracles) of 
Art; but in a much greater Degree: becauſe the Manner of effecting, 
producing, and working ſuch Miracles of Art, is generally plain; whereas 
Miracles of Nature are commonly more obſcure' and dark. But here the 
greateſt Caution is required, that ſuch Miracles of Art may not depreſs 
the Underſtanding, and fix it, as it were, to the Earth. 

67. For there is Danger left, in theſe Works of Art, which appear like 
ſo many ultimate Perfections, and utmoſt 'Stretches of human Induſtry, 
the Underſtanding ſhould be captivated, chain'd down, or, as it were, 
enchanted with them; ſo as not to converſe with other Things; bur 
imagine that nothing of the ſame kind can poſſibly be effected in any 
other Way ; and that no farther Improvement can be made, exce 
operating in the ſame Way, with greater Diligence, Exactneſs, and a 
better Apparatus. 3 

68. On the contrary, this is to be held certain, that the Ways 
and Means of effecting the Things and Works hitherto diſco- 
ver'd and deſcribed, are generally ſcanty and defective; and that all 


r Let a clear and ſtrong Conception be had of the End in View; which is no leſs than to 
acquire ſuch a Command and Maſtery over Nature, as that Men may uſe her like a ready Inſtru- 
ment, or Agent, in effecting the greateſt Works; ſuch as lengthening Lite, ruling the Wea- 
ther, and the like; which to vulgar Philoſophers appear Impoſſibilities. 

This directs us to a ſhort and facile Method T improving the known Arts, and inventing 
new ones. See the Section upon Learned Experience in the de Augmentis Scientiarum, Vol. I. 
- 119, . a "a 
2 For every thing producible, is produced by its Form. See Part II. Apb. 4. and the firſt 
Section throughout. This Point being abſolutely fundamental, and of the very utmoſt Impor- 
tance, cannot be too often inculcated, or too well underſtood: for ix this, all the Power both 


of Men and Natare centers, | | 
Q q q 2 greater 


£4 Hiſtory to 
be made of 
them. 


The Singula- 


rities of Art 
tp be collected. 
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greater Power and Ability depends, and is regularly deducible from the 
Fountain of Forms, not one whereof is hitherto diſcover'd *. 
69. And, therefore, as we formerly obſerved *, though a Man ſhould 
ever ſo thoroughly have ſtudied the Nature of the warlike Engines, and 
battering Rams of the Ancients, or even have ſpent his whole Life in 
the Enquiry 3 yet he would never have fallen upon the Invention of 
Ordnance, and Gun- Powder; no more than he who ſhould have em- 
ploy'd his Obſervations and Thoughts upon the Woollen and Linen 
Manufactures, would have thence diſcover'd the Manufacture of Silk *. 

70. And hence all the more noble Inventions will, if duly conſider'd, be 
found owing not to ſlender Diſcoveries, Applications, and Enlargements 
of Arts; but entirely to Chance, or Accident; whoſe ſlow and lingring 
Motion, with which it creeps thro* Ages, nothing can anticipate, prevent, 
or ſhadow out before-hand, but the Diſcovery of Forms *. TE 

71. The Things of this Kind are ſo numerous, as to need no parti- 
cular Inſtances. The direct Buſineſs is, to viſit and thoroughly inſpe& 
all the mechanic Arts, and all the liberal ones too, with regard to Works; 
and thence to make a Collection, or particular Hiſtory, of the capital Di/- 


coveries, Maſterpieces, and moſt perfect Works in each; together with the Ways 


of producing the Effect, or the Manner of every Operation *. | 

72. But we do not confine the Diligence that ſhould be uſed in this 
Collection, to Things which are only judg'd Maſterpieces and Secrets 
in any Art, ſo as to raiſe the Admiration: for Admiration 1s the Child 
of Unfrequency ; as whatever happens ſeldom, tho? in its Kind but vulgar; 
yet produces Wonder. | 
73. On the contrary, thoſe Things which ought to be admired, by 
reaſon of the Differences of their Species, compared with other Species, 
are ſlightly paſſed over, if they are familiar and obvious : Whereas the 
Singularities of Art are not Teſs to be obſerved than the Singularities of 
Nature, mentioned above“: and as among the Singularities of Nature, 


we have placed the Sun, and Moon, the Loadſtone, &c. which tho? 
very common Things, are almoſt ſingular in their natures ;- the ſame is 


to be done in the Singalarities of Art. 
N 5 | 74. For 


Fig. Not according to the preciſe and infallible Method of the Author, laid down and ex- 
emplified in the firſt Section of this Second Part of his Novum Organum ; and farther continued 
ww | improved in the preſent Section; which, however, leaves the Buſineſs imperfect; the Com- 
pletion of the Whole being reſerved for a Third Part of this general Work. See above, 
Aph. 21. | 4 | 1 el | | 

x Page 399. | 

* See Pe I, Aph. 109, 110. | | 

= Let ſufficient Attention be given to this Paragraph; for much depends upon it. | 

4 This indeed would be a capital Work; and we conceive Hopes that ſomething of the kind 
is the View and Deſign of the Royal Academy Sciences at Paris; viz. the deſcribing the chief 
mechanical Arts and Trades of France, with the Engines, Inſtruments, Tools, Procefle:, and 
Ways of Working at preſent made uſe of by the beſt Maſters. This Work is ſaid to have been 
many Years in hand; and will doubtleſs add great Honour to that illuſtrious Body. 


Agb. 28. 
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74. For Example, Paper, tho' a very common Thing, is a ſingular Theſe Singala 
| Inſtance of Arts. For if well obſerved, artificial Matters are either merely rities en- 
wove with direct and tranſverſe Threads, as Silk, Cloth, Linen, Sc. Viſied, in Pa- 
or made of concreted Juices, as Brick, Clay, Glaſs, Enamel, Porcelane, Fo 
and the like, which if well united ſhine, but if lefs united, prove hard, 
but bear no Poliſh. And all theſe latter Subſtances, made of con-. 
creted Juices, are brittle, and do not hold tenaciouſly together. On 
the contrary, Paper 1s a tenacious Subſtance, that may be cut, or torn ; 
ſo that it reſembles, and in a manner rivals the Skin, or Membrane of 
ſome Animal; the Leaves of ſome Plant; or the like Production of 
Nature : for *tis neither brittle, as Glaſs; nor thready, as Cloth ; for 
tho? it has its Fibres, yet it has no diſtinct Threads; but exactly re- 
ſembles the Texture of naturaF Matters: inſomuch that the like can hardly 
be found again among artificial Things; but it remains perfectly ſingu- 
lar. And in artificial Things, thoſe, doubtleſs, are to be preferr'd which 
imitate and reſemble Nature the neareſt; or which, on the other hand, 
powerfully govern, invert or change her <. | 
75. Again; among Inſtances of Power, or the Inventions and manual Matters of 
Works of Men, Matters of Dexterity; Deluſion and Diverſion, are not Dexterity. 
to be rejected wholly : for ſome of theſe, tho* of fmall Uſe, and only 
ludicrous, may yet be-rich in Information. \ 
76. Laſtly; neither are ſuperſtitious, and thoſe commonly calPd Magical and 
magical Matters, to be quite excluded : for altho* Things of this Kind- eie, 
lie ſtrangely buried, and deep involved in Falſhood and Fable; yet ſome 
regard ſhould be had to diſcover whether no natural Operation is con- 
cealed in the Heap: For Example, in Faſcination ; the Power of Imagi- 
nation; the Sympathy or Conſent of Things at a diſtance ; the Com- 
munication of Impreſſions, from Spirit to Spirit, as well as from Body 
to Body; and the like ©. | | | 


R 


A XXXII. 


77. It appears from what is above deliver'd, that five of the In- 4H; . of 
ſtances already mentioned; (viz. (I.) the Conformable ; (2.) the Singular; e #inds of 
(3.) the Deviating ; (4.) the Frontier Inſtances; and, (5.) the ſnſtances of eres 5 
Power, oughe to be reſerved, as the reſt before explained, and many of : 
the following ought to. be, till any particular Nature is enquired into; 
but a Collection of them is immediately to be made from the Beginning; 
as a certain particular Hiſtory ; in order to the digeſting of the Things which 
enter the Underſtanding, and correct the bad Habit of the Mind itſelf; 
tor the Mind muſt needs be tinged, infected, and at length perverted and 

| | : > diſtorted: 


© See the Sylva Syloarum, paſſin. 2 424 
See the Articles Inagination, and Sympathy, in the Sylva Sylvarums 
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. diftorted, by the daily and accuſtom'd Inroads, and Incurſions made 


upon it ©. 27 | 

78. Theſe Inſtances, therefore, are to be employ'd as a certain Pre- 
paralive, to rectify and cleanſe the Underſtanding ©: for whatever draws 
the Underſtanding trom the Things whereto it is accuſtomed, at the ſame 
time lays it ſmooth and even, for receiving the dry and pure Light of 


juſt Ideas and Notions. Theſe Inſtances allo. prepare and open the Way 


to Practice; as we ſhall ſhew hereafter 5 


Ar HORISM XXXIII. 


11.) Friendly 79. In the eleventh Place come Friendly, or Accompanying and Hoſtile In- 
and Hoſtile ſtances, which we call Inſtances of fixed Propoſitions. Theſe are ſuch In- 


Inflances. 


The Uſe of 


ſtances as exhibit a Body, or Concrete, wherein the Nature enquired after 
conſtantly attends, as an inſeparable Companion; or, on the contrary, 
wherein the Nature ſought perpetually abſents, and diſappears, as a Foe 
or Enemy. And of this Kind of Inſtances, fixed, determinate and gene- 
ral Propoſitions are formed, either negative or affirmative ; wherein the 
Subject will be a certain Body, in the Concrete, and the Predicate, will 
be the Nature ſought . Bur particular Propoſitions are by no means 
fixed, where the Nature ſought is fluctuating and moveable in any Con- 
crete; whether it be coming on, or acquired; or again, going off or de- 
poſited : therefore particular Propoſitions have no great Prerogative 
excepting only in the Caſe of Tranſmigration, of which we ſpoke above“. 
Yet even theſe particular Propoſitions are of great Uſe, when confronted, 
and compared with thoſe that are univerſal ; as we ſhall ſhew in its 
proper Place. But we do not require, even in theſe univer/al Propoſi- 
liang, a rigorous or abſolute Affirmation or Negation; they being ſuffi- 
cient for the Purpoſe, tho* there ſhould be ſome ſingular or rare Ex- 
ception to them. | 

80. The Uſe of Accompanying, or Friendly Inſtances, is to bring the 


Friendly In. Affirmation of the Form to a narrow Compaſs ; for, as in the Travelling 


fances. 


| Inſtances, 


4 The Meaning is, that by conſtantly converſing with ſuch Things only as are common, fi- 
miliar, and obvious, the Mind acquires a ſtrong Bent, or Habit; whereby it judges that all 
Things are conformable to theſe: And hence we frequently impoſe groſs Sophiſtry upon 
our ſelves for Truth; and argue, and act, in a ftrangely perverſe *. ignorant Manner: 
whereas, before we can reaſon, judge, or philoſophize truly, the Mind muſt be acquainted and 
familiarized with Things of agreeing, diſagreeing, participating, ſingular, and extraordinary 
Natures ; as well as with thoſe of the common, the obvious, and ordinary Kind. See the 
Dearine of Idels, Part I. 4ph. 38 —61. 

© Viz. From its Tals. 

See below, Apb. 50. of the preſent Sechion. | ä 
80, in the Enquiry of Heat, Flame is the Subject, in the Concrete; and Heat the Pre- 
dicate, or Nature ſought. See below, F. 81, 82. Bl | 

See above, Apb. 23. | | | | 

Which ſeems to be in the aſcending and deſcending Scale of Axioms, which is wanting. 
See above, Apb. 21. 4; EE MRS 
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Tiftances *, the Affirmative of the Form is contracted, ſo that the 
Form of the Thing muſt be found to be ſomewhat introduced, or de- 
ſtroy'd, by the Act of Tranſmigration ; after the ſame manner, in Ac- 
companying 1njtances, the Affirmative of the Form, is ſo pent up or con- 
fined, that it mult neceſſarily be ſomewhat that may attend and enter 
ſuch a Concretion of Body; or elſe fly from and ſhun it: whence he 
who well underſtands the Conſtitution or Structure of this Body, will not 
be far from diſcloſing the Form of the Nature /ought. 


81. For Example, let the Nature ſought be Heat; and an Accom- Fxemp/ifed in 
panying Inſtance is Flame : for in Water, Air, Stone, Metal, and numerous 2% S44je# of 
other Bodies, Heat is moveable, and may come and go; but all Flame lame. 


is hot: ſo that Heat perpetually attends in the Concretion, or Whole, 
of Flame. But there is no Hoſtile Inſtance of Heat to be found; for, as 
to the internal Parts of the Earth, the Senſe has no Cognizance there- 
of; but of all the Bodies known to Men, there is no Concrete unſu- 
ſceptible of Heat =. 


82. Again, let the Nature ſought be Confitence and Air is a Hoſtile Ard Con her- 


Inſtance for Metal may flow, and be conſiſtent; ſo may Glaſs : Water 9 
likewiſe may be conſiſtent, when it is froze: but *tis impoſſible that Air 
ſhould ever be conſiſtent, or put of its Fluidity. 


83. But there remain two Admonitions, with regard to theſe Inſtances Admonitions: 
of fixed Propoſitions, uſeful to the Buſineſs in hand: the firſt is, that if an / ing be 
Affirmative or Negative be univerſally and plainly wanting, this ſhould ***"* 


be carefully noted, as a Non-Entity 3 as we did in the Subject of Heat * ; 
where a Negative, as to all the Bodies within our Knowledge, is univer- 
ſally wanting ?. | 

84. In like manner, if the Nature ſought be Eternity, or Incorruptibility; 
we have univerfally no Affirmative upon this Earth * : for neither can 
Eternity or Incorruptibility be attributed to, or predicated of any Subſtance 
below the Celeſtial Bodies, or above the internal Parts of our Globe. 

85. The other Admonition is, that to the umverſal Propoſitions ,- 
as well affirmative as negative, with regard to any Concrete, thoſe 
Concretes alſo be ſubjoin d', which ſeem to approach neareſt to that 
which is the Non-Entity : as for Example, in the Subject of Heat, the 
ſofteſt or mildeſt Flames; or ſuch as burn the leaſt*; and _ 


k See above, Apb. 23. | | 

Vi. The Converſe of an accompanying Inſtance. See F. 79. 

m See the Cables for inveſtigating the Form of Heat, p. 433, SGS. 

» Becauſe Conſiſtence always flies from Air; or, in other Words, Air always remains fluid: 

® See Table II. and III. "i alſo above, F. 81. | 
22 the known Bodies, being, without Exception, ſuſceptible of Heat. See Table III. 

75. 20. | : 

4 That is, nothing here below is excluded from Corruptibility and Change. 

See below, Apb. 34. DE Jy a. 
_ * Suppole the Flame of Spirit of Wine, the Ignis Fatunt, or that harmleſs lambent Flame, 
if real, ſaid to have play'd about the Heads of certain Children. 8525 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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the Subject of Incorruptibility, Gold, which comes the neareſt to an in- 
corruptible Body: for all theſe Things indicate the Limits of Nature, or 
ſhew the Diſtance betwixt Exiſtence and Non-Exiftence ; and ſerve to 

_ confine, or circumſcribe Forms, ſo as to keep them from fliding or 
wandering out of the Limits and Conditions of Matter *. 


APHORISM XXXIV. 


| 9229 gan 36. In the twelfth Place come the Subjunctive Inſtances, mentioned in the 


#ive Infian- preceding Apboriſm ; which we otherwiſe call Inſtances of Extremity, or 
880 Termination for theſe Inſtances are not only uſeful, as being ſubjoined to 
Fxed Propoſitions ; but alſo by themſelves, in their own Particular; as 
Their Uſe. excellently ſhewing the true Diviſions, or Separation of Nature; the 
Meaſures of Things; and how far Nature may act, or ſuffer: and 
again, they ſhew the Tranſition of Nature, from one Thing to another. 


| Exenplifed. 87. Of this Kind are Gold, in Weight; Iron, in Hardneſs ; the Whale, 


in Bulk of animal Body ; the Hound, in Point of Scent ; the Exploſion 

of Gunpowder, in ſudden Expanſion ; and the like. Thoſe Things alſo 

which are laſt in the loweſt * 27 » ſhould be no leſs regarded than 

thoſe that are firſt in the higheſt : as Spirit of Wine, in Weight, or 

Levity ; Silk, in Hardneſs or Softneſs ; the minute Worms of the Skin, 
in animal Bulk”, Sc. | | 


APHORISM XXXV. 


(13.) Infances 88. In the thirteenth Place come Inſtances of Alliance, Confederacy, or 
of Alliance. Union; that is, ſuch as mix and unite Natures, ſuppoſed to be hetero- 
genous, and noted and marked out for ſuch by the Diviſions commonly 
received. For theſe Inſtances of Alliances ſhew, that the Operations and 
Effects attributed as peculiar to certain heterogeneous Natures, agree alſo 
to others ; ſo as to prove that the Heterogeneity which was founded in 
| Opinion, is not true, or eſſential ; and nothing more than the Modifi- 
Their Le. Cation of a common Nature. Whence theſe Inſtances are of excellent 
Uſe, to rouze and elevate the Underſtanding from Differences to Ge- 
-nufſes, or Kinds; and to take off the Masks, and diſcover the counter- 
feit Reſemblances of Things, that occur and preſent themſelves dreſs'd, 

as it were, in concrete Subſtances. | 


89. For 


elt deſerves to be obſerved, how mely careful and ſollicitous the Author is to keep 
his Forms from being any way notional, or abſtract Things: which one might, at the fit 
mentioning, be apt to ſuppoſe them; eſpecially as Mens Ears have been accuſtom'd to Ari. 
* Forms. __ | | 

u 
2 Theſe are correlative to the former; ſo that the two Kinds limit Nature both Ways ; or 
a8 well in the deſcending as the aſcending Scale. | 


3 
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89. For Example, let the Nature ſought be Heat; in this Caſe it ſeems Exemplified tn 
a ſettled and authorized Diviſion, that there are three Degrees of Heat; Heat. 


viz. (I.) that of the heavenly Bodies; (2.) that of Animals; and, (3.) that 
of Fire; and that theſe Heats, (eſpecially one of them compared with the 
other two), are in Eſſence and Species, or in their ſpecific Natures, 
perfectly different and heterogeneous; as the celeſtial and animal Hears 


generate and cheriſh ; but the Heat of culinary Fire corrupts and de- 


ſtroys. Here, therefore, we have an Inſtance of Alliance in that common 
Experiment, when a growing Branch of a Vine is brought withinſide of 
a Houſe, or into a Room where a continual Fire is kept, ſo as to ripen 
the Grapes a Month ſooner than the Grapes of the ſame Vine are ri- 
pen'd without Doors: whence it appears, that Fruit, even while it hangs 
upon the Tree, may be ripened by culinary Fire; tho* ſuch ripening 
might ſeem to be a peculiar Work of the Sun. 


go. And upon ſuch an Information as this, the Underſtanding eaſily Lead to Dif- 
rouzes, throws off the Notion of eſſential Heterogeneity, and enquires into /*r##ce-. 


thoſe real Differences to be found betwixt the Heat of the Sun, and the 
Heat of culinary Fire, which cauſe their Operation to be ſo diſſimilar, 
tho? they partake of a common Nature *, 


91. Theſe Differences will be found to be Four; viz. (1.) that the Four Differen- 
Heat of the Sun, with refpe& to the Heat of Fire, is much more mild 6 in Hear. 


and gentle in Degree ; (2.) that it is of a much moiſter Quality, eſpecially 
as derived to us through the Air; (3.) and principally, that it is very un- 
equal, approaching one while increas'd in Strength, and afterwards receding 
decreaſed ; which is a Thing of capital Uſe to the Generation of Bodies: 
for it was juſtly obſerved by Ariſtoile, that a chief Cauſe of the Gene- 
rations and Corruptions upon the Surface of the Earth, is the oblique 


Motion of the Sun through the Zodiac ; whence the Heat of the Sun, 


pany by the alternate Changes of Day and Night, and partly by the 


Succeſſion of Summer and Winter, becomes wonderfully unequal. And 


yet this Philoſopher immediately after, corrupts and ſpoils his own juſt Poſi- 
tion; for raſhly preſuming to judge of Nature, as his manner is, he very 


magiſterially aſſigns the Cauſe of Generation to the Approach of the 


Sun; and the Cauſe of Corruption to its retiring : whereas both the Ac- 
ceſs and Receſs of the Sun give occaſion to the Generation, as well as 
to the Corruption of Things; not reſpectively ; but as it were indifferently : 
for inequality of Heat adminiſters to their Generation and Corruption; 
but Equality of Heat, to their Conſervation only“. | 
92. There is a fourth Difference, of very great Moment, between the 
Heat of the Sun and of Fire; viz. that the Sun inſinuates its Operation 
for great Lengths of Time; whereas the Operations of the Fire, thro? ' 


the Impatience of Mankind, are hurried to a Concluſion, in ſhort Inter- 


* See the Tables, p. 433, Cc. 
See the Sy/va Sylva rum, under the Articles Preſervation, and Putrefaion. 


Vi. I. Rrr vals. 
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** vals. But if any one were intent upon tempering the Heat of Fire, and 
reducing it to a moderate and gentle Degree, which is eaſily practica- 
ble ſeveral Ways; and would ſometimes ſprinkle and intermix a little 
Moiſture; and particularly if he would imitate the Heat of the Sun in 
Point of Inequality, and wait with Patience ſomewhat longer than Men 
uſually do in Chemical Proceſſes; he might get quite clear of that falſe 
Notion of the Heterogeniety of Heat; and eaſily imitate, rival, or in 
on Caſes exceed the Operations of the Sun, by the means of ane, 
| ire 
HI oF 93. We have a like Inflance of Alliance in Butterflies benum' d, and — 
emplifed in it were become dead with Cold; for theſe Creatures are re animated, 
Frvification, brought again to Life, by means of a ſmall Warmth of Fire: — 4 
by Heat. it eaſily appears, that Fire can as well vivify Animals, as ripen Vege- 
5 tables. Thus in the famous Invention of Fracaſtorius, the metalline Pan, 
ſtrongly heated and applied near the Head of a Perſon in a dangerous 
Fit ot the Apoplexy, expands the Animal Spirits, compreſs'd, and as it 
were ſuffocated, by the Humours and Obſtructions of the Brain; and 
thus excites them to Motion; in the ſame manner as Fire operates upon 
Water, or Air; and at the ſame time conſequently expands and quickens 
them. 
liches. Sometimes alſo Eggs are hatched by the Heat of a Fire; which 
in this reſpect perfectly reſembles Animal Heat. Theſe Inſtances therefore, 
with numerous Inſtances of the like Kind, render it unqueſtionable, that 
the Heat of Fire may, in many Caſes, be modified ſo as to reſemble, and 
imitate, the Celeſtial and Animal Heats. 
Exemplifiedin- gg. Again; let the Nature ſought be Motion " Reſt. Here i it ſeems 
Motion and a fertled © Diviſion, drawn from the Depth of Philoſophy, that natural 
A. Bodies either revolve, move in a ſtrait Line, or continue at Reſt : be- 
cauſe Motion is either without End, proceeding to an End, or ſtationary 
in the End. Now, conſtant Rotation ſeems proper to the Heavenly Bo- 
dies; Station or Reſt to the Terreſtria! Globe; and the other Bodies, 
called Heavy and Light, being out of their natural Places, are carried 
Rrait upwards, or downwards, to the Maſſes or Congregations of ſimilar 
Bodies ; thoſe that are light, towards the Heavens, and thoſe that are heavy, 
towards the Earth: and all this appears neat and plauſible in Diſcourſe. 
The irregular 96. But we have an Inſtance of Alliance in ſome of the lower Comets; 
Motion of the hich, cho' they deſcend below the Celeſtial Bodies, yet move irregu- 
NO" larly through the various Den oo the eee 3 as _—_ by Ex- 
. ans and e e 5 


97. a pe 
Here is a Foundation laid for a kind of Chemiſtry that ſeems to be very little known, or 


ctiſed. 
See Vol. II. p. 43, Se. 


_ 
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97. Another In/tance of Alliance relating to this Subject, is the Motion 973 Motion of 
of the Air, which, between the Tropicks, where the Circles of Rotation b Air. 
are larger, ſeems itſelf to revolve from Eaſt to Wet b. 

98. The Flux and Reflux of the Sea, might be another [n/tance of Exemplified in 
Alliance, if the Sea was obſerved to revolve, tho' but lowly and faintly, % Tides of 
from Eaſt to Weſt ; yet ſo as to be driven back twice a Day. Upon % Les. 
theſe Suppoſitions, therefore, it it is manifeſt, ' that this Motion of Ro- 
tation docs not terminate in the celeſtial Bodies; but is communicated alſo 
to the Air and Ocean e. | | | 

99. Again; that Property of aſcending upwards, found in light Bo- In the Aſcent 
dies, labours under a Defect; and, to this purpoſe, an Inſtance of Al- of lig bt Bo- 
lance may be taken from a Bubble of Water : for if Air be thruſt un-“ 
der Water, it haſtily aſcends ro the Surface, by the Motion of Im- 
pulſe, as Democritus calls it, wherewith the deſcending Water impels and 
raiſes the Air upwards; and not by the Striving or Endeavour of the 
Air itſelf : but when it comes to the Surface of the Water, the Air 15 
kept from aſcending farther, by a ſmall Reſiſtance it meets with in the 
Water *, which will not preſently yield to be diſcontinued, or ſeparated : 
ſo that the Appetite of the Air to riſe upwards is exceeding weak ©. | 

100. In like manner, let the Nature ſought be Gravity. *Tis a re- In Gravity. 
ceived Difference, that denſe and ſolid Bodies move towards the Centre 
of the Earth; but rare and light ones towards the Heavens; as if, in 
each Caſe, it were to their proper Places. But as to theſe Places, tho? 
the Notion of them prevails in the Schools; yet it is perfectly idle and 
childiſh to imagine that Place can have any Effect. Whence it is trifling 
in Philoſophers to aſſert, that if the Earth was perforated, heavy Bo- 
dies, let fall in the Perforation, would ſtop at the Centre: for, in that 
Caſe, a kind of Nothing, or a mere mathematical Point, would have a 


Virtue and Efficacy *; fo as either to affect other Bodies, or other Bo- 


dies to affect it: whereas Body is never affected but by Body. . 
101. This Appetite of Aſcent and Deſcent, is either in the Structure 77; Cauſ⸗ 

of the Body moved; or in a Sympathy, or Conſent, with ſome other obere. 

Body. But if any denſe and ſolid Body can be found, which does not 

move to the Centre of the Earth, this received Difference will be falſi- 

fied. And if the Opinion of Gilbert be admitted, that the magnetic Vir- 


b See Vol. III. p. 452, Sc. 

e See the Eſſay upon the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, Vol. III. ad finem. : 

4 The Water now throwing itſelf into a thin Film, or ſpherical Bubble, to avoid a Solution of 
Continuity. | | 

Or, according to the late Diſcoveries, none at all. See Mr. Boyles Works, and Sir 1/aac 
Newton's Principia, paſſim. | 

This is the general Caſe of mathematical Demonſtrations applied to Phyſics ; where mere 
mental Powers, or Forces, are ſuppoſed, inſtead of thoſe that really exiſt in Nature. Hence 
great Caution is required in the reading of mathematical Writers upon phyſical Subjects; left 
ideal Powers ſhould be inadvertently introduced into Matter. And let it be well conſider'd and 
remember'd, that what is mathematically juſt and true, may be phyſically falſe and abſurd. 
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Exemplified by 
an Inſtance of 
Approach, in 

Water-Spouts.. 


In the reaſon- 


ing Faculty. 


The Way of ſhortening Enquiries; Part II. 
tue of the Earth, whereby it attracts heavy Bodies, extends not beyond 
its own Sphere of Activity, which always operates to a certain Diſtance, and 
no farther; and this be verified by any Inſtance; ſuch an Inſtance will be 
an Iaſtance of Alliance upon this Subject: but at preſent there is no cer- 
tain and manifeſt Inſtance thereof *. 3 

102. What ſeems to come neareſt to it, is the Cataras, or Spouts, 
which are met with, in failing thro' the Atlantic Ocean, towards either 
the Eaſt or Weſt Indies: for the Quantity and Bulk of Water ſuddenly 
diſcharged by theſe Cararacts, appear ſo great, that they ſeem to be 
Collections of Water made before; and to have reſted and remained in 
theſe Places; and afterwards. to be thrown. down by ſome violent Cauſe, 
rather than to fall by the natural Motion of Gravity. Whence we may 
conjecture, that a denſe and compact Body, of a large Bulk, may re- 
main, at a great Diſtance from the Earth, pendulous, like the Globe of 
the Earth itſelf, without falling; till it be violently precipitated, or 
thrown down. But, with regard hereto, we affirm nothing for certain. 
Only in this, and numerous other Caſes, it may eafily appear how defi- 
cient we are in Natural Hiſtory; when, inftead of verified and aſſured 
Inſtances, we are often obliged to bring bare Suppoſitions, in the way 
of Examples. | | | 
103. Again; let the Nature ſought be. the reaſoning Faculty, A juſt 
DiſtinEtion here ſeems made betwixt the human Reaſon, and the Sagacity 
of Brutes; yet there are ſome Inſtances of Actions which Brutes perform, 


whereby they alſo ſeem to reaſon. Thus it is reported of a Raven, that in 


„ Viſion. 


a Time of great Drought, eſpying Water in the hollow Trunk of a Tree, 
where the Orifice was too ſmall for her to enter; ſhe continued to drop 
ſmall Stones therein, till the Water roſe high enough for her to drink. 
Whence the Reaſon of the Raven afterwards became proverbial. 

104. Laſtly; let the Nature ſought be Viſion. Here it ſeems to be 
an extremely juſt and exact Diſt inction betwixt Light and Colour, that 
Light is an original viſible Thing, affording, the primary Means of 
Sight; and that Colour is a ſecondary viſible Thing, not to be ſen 
without Light; whence it may ſeem no more than the Image or Mo- 
dification of Light: and yet there appear to be Inſtances of Alliance on 
both Sides. Thus, for Example, in large Quantities of Snow, there ſeems 
to be a ſomewhat original, lucid Colour * ; and in the Flame of Sulphur, a 
Light tending to Colour. ä 

| ps APHORISM 


: M, 


E Sir //aac Newton's Doctrine and Diſcoveries upon this Head, are now generally known. 
But, N the phyfical Cauſe of Gravity ſtill remains unaſſigned'; ſo. far, we mean, as it 
may be. | 

See the Account of Sports in the Philsſophical Tranſations, 

See above, Part II. Aph. 14. 4 

* For Snow affords a conſiderable Degree of Light, by means whereof Men travel by Night 
* eee See Mr. Boyles Hifery of Cold, paſſim. 

iz. Blueneſs. | 
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105. In the fourteenth Place come thoſe we entitle Crucial Inſtances; (14.) Crucial 
deriving the Word from the Croſſes ſet up where two Roads meet, to EHancer. 
point, and mark out their Separation. again. We otherwiſe call them 
Deciſive, and Indicatory Inſtances; and, in ſome Caſes, Oraculous and Com- 
manding Inſtances. et N 
106. They are of this Kind, that when in the Search of any Nature, the Their Natur. 

Underſtanding comes to an Equilibrium, as it were, or ſtands ſuſpended, 
as to which of two or more Natures, the Cauſe of the Nature enquired 
after ſhould be attributed, or aſſign'd, by reaſon of the frequent and 
common Concurrence of ſeveral Natures ; then theſe Crucial Inſtances ſhew 
the true and inviolable Aſſociation of one of theſe Natures to the Nature 
ſought ;. and the uncertain and ſeparable Alliance of the other: whereby 
the Queſtion is decided; the former Nature admitted for the Cauſe ; 
and the other rejected. | 

107. Theſe Inſtances therefore afford great Light, and have a kind of Th:ir U/ and 
over-ruling Authority; ſo that the Courſe of Interpretation will ſome- ©*ce/ence. 
times terminate in them, or be finiſhed by them. Sometimes, indeed, 
theſe Crucial Inſtances occur, or are found, among thoſe already fet down; 
but in general they are new, and expreſly and purpoſely ſought and ap- 
plied, or after due Time and Endeavours, diſcovered, not. without great 
Diligence and Sagacity. 

108, For Example; let the Nature ſought be the Tide of the Sea; Exemplified in 
which happens twice in the Day ; and is fix Hours in coming in, and 4 5 27 
ſix in going out; with a certain Difference coinciding with the Motion : 
of the Moon. Now, the Croſs-way of this Subject lies as follows. | 

109. This. reciprocal Motion. muſt of Neceſſity happen either, (1.) from The Motion ef 
the Waters going forward and backward, like Water moved in a Baſon ; 2 Tides, re- 
which, when it riſes on one ſide, forſakes the ather ; or, (2.) from the riſing , bas — 
and falling down of the Waters; like Water that riſes in Boiling, and 
again ſubſides: but to which of theſe Cauſes the Ebbing and Flowing of 
the Sea ſhould be aſſign'd, is the Doubt. If the former Aſſertion · be 
admitted; when the Sea flows on one Shoar, it muſt neceſſarily ebb, 
about the ſame time, ſome where on the oppoſite Shoar: the Enquiry 
therefore is thus brought to a Point. | 

110. Now Acoſta, and ſome others, have found, by diligent Obſerva- 7s determine 
tions, that on the Coaſt of Florida, and the Coaſts of Spain and Africa, _ 3 
the Sea flows and ebbs at the ſame Times; not contrariwiſe, that when g. 
it flows on the Coaſt of Florida, it ebbs on the Coaſts of Spain and 
Africa ; and yet, when carefully conſidered, the riſing Motion is not 


proved by this; and the progreſſive Motion diſproved ® : for it is bony 
I that. 


= Sec above, F. 109- 
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the riſing Mo 
tion of the. 


Sea, 


May happen 
three Ways. 


Flowing, and again fall back, in Ebbing, (without any additional Wa- 


The Way of ſhortening Enquiries ; Part IT, 
that the Waters may have a progreſſive Motion; and yet overflow the 
oppoſite Shoars of the ſame Channel at the ſame time; that is, if the 
Waters be protruded and driven from another Quarter : which is the 
Caſe of Rivers ebbing and flowing on both Shoars at the fame Hours; 
tho* the Motion here be clearly progreflive ; viz. the Motion of the 
Waters entering at the Mouths of the Rivers from the Sea. 

111. It may, therefore, happen, in like manner, that an immenſe Col- 
lection of Waters, rolling from the Indian Ocean, may be compelled and 
driven into the Channel of the Atlantic; and thus overflow both Shoars 
at once. It muſt, therefore, be enquired, whether there is any other 
Channel, through which the Waters may at the fame times be diſcharged 
or taken off: and we find there is the South Sea at hand; a Sea not 
leſs than the Atlantic; but rather wider, and of larger Extent ; which 
may ſuffice for this Purpoſe *. - 

112. And thus, at length, we come to the Crucial Inſtance in this 
Subject: and it lies thus. If it be once certainly diſcovered, that when 
it is Flood on the oppoſite Coaſts of Florida and Spain, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, tis alſo Flood on the Coaſt of Peru, and along the Coaſt of 
China, in the South Sea; then the Queſtion is determined, by this Deciſive 
Inſtance ; and the Flux and Reflux of the Sea we enquire after, is ſhewn 
to happen by a progreſive Motion: for there is no other Sea, or Place 
left, where the Return or Reflux ſhould be at the ſame time. And 
this may moſt commodiouſly be known, by enquiring of the Inhabitants 
of Panama and Lima, (where the Atlantic and Southern Oceans are ſe- 
parated by a ſmall Iſthmus; ) whether the Sea flows on the contrary 
Parts of that Iſthmus, at the ſame time, or not. | | 

113. And this Deciſion, or Determination, ſeems certain, upon a Sup- 
poſition of the Stability of the Earth; but if the Earth revolve, there 
might thence poſſibly happen, from the different Velocity between the 
rotatory Motion of the Farth, and the Waters of the Sea, a violent 
Protruſion or Compulſion of the Waters in a Heap upwards, ſo as to 
make the Flux; and a falling of this Heap downwards, after it could be 
kept up no longer, ſo as to make the Reflux. But of this a ſeparate En- 


quiry ſhould be made. Yet upon this Suppoſition, it remains equally 


certain, that the Sea muſt, of Neceſſity, ebb in ſome Places, at the 
ſame time that it flows in others. | 

114. In like manner, let the Nature ſought be the latter of theſe two 
Motions ; viz. the Motion of the Sea ſpontaneouſly riſing up, and ſubſiding 
again. If it ſhould happen, that upon a careful Examination, the pro- 
greſſive Motion we ſpeak of muſt be rejected; then the Croſs-way of 
this Nature would lie thus ; or go off in three different Roads. For it 
mult neceſſarily happen, that this Motion, whereby the Waters riſe in 


ters 


See Pol. III. p. 621, &c. 
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ters joining them) muſt proceed in one of theſe three Ways; viz. (1.) either 
this Quantity of Waters muſt ſpring, or flow, from the Bowels of the 
Earth; and again fall back into its Receptacle ; or, (2.) the Quantity 
of Water is not enlarged, but only the ſame Quantity extended, or 
rarified, fo as to poſſeſs a greater Space, or Dimenſion, and again con- 
tracted 3 or, (3.) neither the Quantity nor the Bulk is enlarged ; but 
the Waters, remaining both of the ſame Weight and Denſity, are raiſed 
by ſome Attractive Virtue, that draws them upwards, and calls them forth 
by Conſent; and then permits them to go again. | 


42 


115. Therefore, dropping the two other Motions *, let the Enquiry, 73- Way of 
for Example, be reduced to the laſt ; and the Queſtion will be, whe- Attraction 


ther any ſuch Riſing may happen by a Conſent, or Attrattive Virtue. 
And here, in the firſt Place, it is manifeſt, that all the Waters, as they 
lie collected in the Cavity, or Baſon, of the Sea, cannot be lifted up in one 


Maſs together, for want of ſomewhat to ſucceed them at the bottom“; 


and therefore, tho' they had any ſuch Appetite of raiſing themſelves, 
yet it would be broken and prevented by the Connection of Things, or as 
the common Phraſe is, by Nature's Abhorrence, or Dread of leaving a 
Vacuum behind. It remains, therefore, that they muſt riſe in one part; 
and conſequently be diminiſhed, and give way in another : whence again 
it will follow, that the Atrrafive Virtue, as it cannot operate equally upon 
the Whole, muſt operate ſtrongly upon the Middle, ſo as to raiſe the 
Waters there; and when they are thus raiſed, the Shoars will be ſucceſ- 
ſively left, or forſaken by the Waters “. 


choſe for an 
Example. 


116. Thus, at length, we come to the Crucial Inflance. For if it . Gn 
found, that in the Ebbing of the Sea, the Surface of the Water is more Inſtance in 
arched, and ſpherical, whilſt the Waters riſe up in the Middle, and leave #5 Cafe. 


the Sides, that is, the Shoars, ſhallow ; and if in the Flowing, the ſame 
Surface ſhall become more flat and equal, viz. whilſt the Waters return to 
their former Situation; then it may doubtleſs be admitted, that the Sea 
riſes by Atiraion : or otherwiſe it ſhould be totally rejected. And it 
were not difficult to try, by the Sounding-Line in Streights, whether in the 
Tide-of Ebb towards the middle of the Sea, the Sea be not deeper or 
higher than in the Tide of Flood. Bur if this ſhall prove the Caſe, it 
muſt be obſerved, that, contrary to the common Opinion, the Waters 
riſe in the Ebb, and fall in the Flood; ſo as in the latter only to cover 
and overflow the Shores. | 


I 17. Again; 


o See above, F. 114. | | 44S 

P Nothing, by Suppoſition, could here ſucceed but atmoſpherical Air. | 

* As is now generally allowed to be the Caſe. See Sir 1/aac Newton's Theory of the Tides, ex- 
plained by Dr. Ha/ley in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N 226 
For more to this purpoſe, ſee the Author's E//ay upon the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, 
Vol. III. p. 614 And compare it with Sir our Newton's Principia, Lib. III. Prop. 24. and 
Dr. Gregory's Aſtronomy, Lib. IV. Prop. 64, 65. | 
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The apparent 117. Again; let the Nature ſought be the ſpontaneous Motion of Rota- 
diurnal Mo- lion; and in particular, whether the Diurnal Motion, whereby the Sun and 
. of the Stars riſe and ſet, to the Sight, be a true Motion of Rotation in the beavenly 

eren Bodies, or only apparent in them, and real in the Earth. The following 
A Crucial In- may be a Crucial Inſtance in this Enquiry. If any Motion, from Eaſt 
fance therein. to Weſt, is found in the Ocean, tho' it be ever fo linguid and feeble ; 

if the ſame Motion be found ſomewhat quicker in the Air, eſpe- 
cially between the Tropicks, where, becauſe of the larger Circles, it will 
be more perceptible ; if the ſame Motion be found brisk and ſtrong in 
the lower Comets; if the ſame Motion be found in the Planets, ſo diſ- 
penſed and proportioned, that the nearer it comes to the Earth, the 
flower it proves, and the farther off the quicker ; but quickeſt of all in 
the Sphere of the Fixed Stars ; then doubtleſs the Diurnal Motion ſhould 
be received for real in the Heavens, and the Motion of the Earth be re- 
jected : becauſe it would then be manifeſt, that the Motion from Eaſt 
to Weſt is perfectly Coſmical*, and by Conſent of the Univerſe ; which 
having the greateſt Velocity in the greateſt Heights of the Heavens, gra- 
dually decreaſes ; and at length terminates, and comes to nothing, in what 

is immovable; viz. the Earth. | 3 
The Coperni- 118. On the other hand, let the Nature enquired into be that other 
can Motion of Motion of Rotation, famous among Aſtronomers, and oppolite and con- 
yoas 1-97 mi trary to the Diurnal Motion; viz. the Motion from Weſt to Eajt ; which the 
auber ber rea; Aſtronomers attribute to the Planets and Sphere of the Fixed Stars; but Co- 
or fiftitious, pernicus and his Followers aſſign likewiſe to the Earth: and let it be 
ſought whether there is any ſuch Motion in Nature ©; or whether it be 
only imaginary, and ſuppoſed for the Readineſs and Convenience of 
Calculation, and the ſake of the Beauty and Regularity of a Syſtem ; ſo as 

to make the Celeſtial Motions performed in perfect Circles. 

119. This Motion is by no means proved true and real in the higher 
celeſtial Bodies; neither from hence, that a Planet does not, in its 
diurnal Motion, return to the ſame fixed Star again; nor from hence, 
that the Poles of the Zodiac differ from the Poles of the World: 
which are the two Things whereon this Motion is founded. For, the 
- firſt Phenomenon is well ſolved, by the Suppoſition of Antecedence and 
Dereliction; and the ſecond, by ſpiral Lines: ſo that the Inequality of 
the Revolution, and the Declination to the Tropicks, may be rather Modi- 
fications of the ſame diurnal Motion, than contrary Motions, or per- 
formed about different Poles. And if we may here, for once, fide with 
the Vulgar, and leave the Fictions of Aſtronomers and the Schools, (who 
in many Caſes, without Reaſon, offer Violence to the Senſes, and rather 
affect Obſcurities,) we judge this Motion to be to the Senſe, ſuch » we 

| nave 


* Fiz. As belonging to the whole Syſtem of Things. 
dee below, $. 120. | 
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have above deſcrib'd it, from a Model we once had purpoſely made, of 


Iron Wire, to repreſent it“. 


120. But it may be a Crucial Inſtance in this Enquiry, if it ſhall be 4 Crucial In- 
found, from any Hiſtory worthy of Credit, that there was a Comet, which He in the 
did not revolve in a manifeſt Conſent (tho' ever ſo irregularly) with“! 


the viſible Diurnal Motion; but rather to the oppoſite Part of the 
Heavens : for then it will be free to judge that ſome ſuch Motion, con- 
trary to the viſible Diurnal Rotation, may exiſt in Nature. But if no- 
thing of this Kind can be found, ſuch a Motion ſhould not be embraced ; 
but Recourſe be had to other Crucial Inſtances about it“. 

121. Again; ſuppoſe the Nature ſought was Gravity; this will be 2 
the Croſs-Road *, Heavy and ponderous Bodies muſt either have a natu- 
ral Tendency to the Centre of the Earth, on account of their proper Me- 
chaniſm, or elſe be attracted by the corporeal Maſs thereof; as by a 
Collection of Bodies of the ſame Nature; and ſo be carried to it by 


Conſent. 
122. If the latter be the Cauſe, it will follow, that the nearer all 


heavy Bodies approach to the Earth, the ſtronger, and with the greater 


Force and Velocity, they will tend to it; but the farther they are from 
it, the weaker and the ſlower ; and this to a certain Diſtance : whence, 
if they were removed ſo far from the Earth, as that the Virtue thereof 
could not act upon them; they would remain pendulous, like the Earth 
itſelf, without falling ?. | | 


123. And, with regard hereto, this may be a Crucial Inſlance. Take 4 Crucial In- 
a Clock that moves by Weights, and another that moves by a Steel Hance therein. 


Spring; let them be exactly adjuſted, that neither of them may go 
faſter than the other; place the Clock that goes with Weights, upon 
the Top of ſome very high Building; keep the other below; then care- 
fully obſerve if the Clock above move ſlower than uſual, on Account. 
of the diminiſh'd Virtue of its Weight. Let the ſame Experiment be 
made in the deepeſt Mines; to ſhew whether ſuch a Clock will not 
move faſter there, for the contrary Reaſon ; and if the Virtue of the 
Weights ſhall be found diminiſh*d above, and increas'd below the Sur- 
face of the Earth, let the Attraction of the terreſtrial Maſs be received 
as the Cauſe of Weight, or Gravity *. 


124. Again; let the Nature ſought be the Verticity of the magnetic The Verticity 
Needle; and the Croſs-Way will be this. The Touch of the Magnet J he Needle. 


muſt either, of itſelf, neceſſarily give Iron the Property of pointing North 
and South; or elſe only excite and prepare, or fit the Iron for the 
Purpoſe ; and the Motion itſelf, (as Gilbert conceives, and laboriouſly en- 


| ® See above, F. 117. and Vol. II. p. 15, &c. | | 
” See the Author's Specimen of Animated Aſtronomy, Vol. II. p. 15—46. 
* See above, F. 105. | 
Compare this with Sir ” arg Newton's Laws of Motion. See his Princip. in init. 
z See Sir 1/aac Newton's Principia, paſſim. | 
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deavours to prove,) be given by the Preſence of the Earth: and, there. 
fore, the Particulars which he has, with much Sagacity and Induftry, 
diſcover*d, amount to this; that an Iron Nail, which has long continued 
in the Direction of North and South, may, by that mere Continuance, 
receive a Verticity ; without the Touch of the Magnet: as it the Earth 
itſelf, rho? it operates weakly, by reaſon of its Diſtance, (for the Surface, 
or external Cruft of the Earth, has no magnetic Virtue, according to 
him,) ſhould yet, in ſo great a Length of Time, ſupply the Defe& of 
the Loadſtone; excite the Iron; and afterwards make it comply, when 
thus excited. £0 again; that if ignited Iron be quenched, pointing 
in the Direction of North and South, it alſo receives a Verticity, with- 
out the magnetic Touch; as if the Parts of the Iron, put in Motion 
by the Ignition, and afterwards contracting themſelves, in the very In- 
ſtant of quenching, were more ſuſceptive and ſenſible of the Virtue ri- 
fing from the Earth, than at another Time; and thence become ani- 
mated : but theſe Particulars, tho* well obſerved, do not clearly prove 
his Point. 7 Th 
A Crucial In- 125. This may be a Crucial Inflance in the preſent Caſe. Mark the 
ftance in the Poles of a Terella, and place them Eaſt and Weſt ; then lay an un- 
* touched Needle thereon, and let it remain for ſix or ſeven Days. The 
Needle, no doubt, whilſt it lies upon the Magnet, will quit the Poles 
of the World; and conform to thoſe of the Magnet; and, therefore, as 
long as it remains thus, it points Eaſt and Weſt. But if the Needle 
fhall be found, when removed from the Terella, or Magnet, and placed 
upon its Pin, immediately to turn North and South; or by degrees to 
move into that Direction; then the Earth's Preſence is to be admitted 
for the Cauſe: but if it turns as before, Eaſt and Weſt ; or loſes its 
Verticity; then that Cauſe ſhould be accounted doubtful; and farther 
Enquiry be made. | | 
The Sublance ., 126. In like manner, let the Subject of Enquiry be the Subſtance of 
of the Moen; the Moon, to determine whether it be rare, flamy, or aerial, as many 
the Queſtion. of the ancient Philoſophers conceived 3 or ſolid and denſe, as Gilbert, 
with many of the Moderns, and ſome of the Ancients, contend. The 
Reaſons of the latter Opinion depend chiefly upon this, that. the Moon 
reflects the Rays of the Sun; and that Light appears to be reflected by 
The Cracie! none but ſolid Bodies. And, therefore, if there are any, thoſe may be 
Inſtancen reckon'd Crucial Inſtances, with regard to this Subject, which demonſtrate 
therein. that Reflection may be made by a rare Body, as Flame is, provided it 
be ſufficiently thick. _ e 
127. And, doubtleſs, one Cauſe of the Twilight, among others, is 
the Reflection of the Sun's Rays from the upper Part of the Air. 
We ſometimes ſee the Rays of the Sun reflected in clear Evenings, 
from the Edges of dewy Clouds, with a more reſplendent Brightneſs = 
5 ” 085 1 Sat 


» See the $y/va Sylvarum, under the Anicle Magneti/in, 
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riments. 
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that afforded by the Body of the Moon; and yet it is not certain that 
thoſe Clouds are collected into a denſe Body of Water. So likewiſe, 
we ſee that the dark Air behind a Window, by Night, reflects the 
Light of a Candle, as well as a denſe Body. 8 

128, Experiment alſo ſhould be made of tranſmitting the Sun's Rays 
thro* a Hole, upon a duſky, or blue Flame: for the free, open, and un- 
confined Rays of the Sun, falling upon obſcure Flames, ſeem to deaden 
them; and make them appear rather like white Fumes than Flames. 
And theſe are Inſtances that occur for the preſent, to ſhew the Nature and 
Uſe of the Crucial Inflances, with regard to this Subject: tho', doubtleſs, 
better may be found for the purpoſe. But let it always be obſerved, - 


that a Reflection from Flame is not to be expected, unleſs the Flame 


be of ſome Depth, Thickneſs, or Body; for otherwiſe it inclines to 
Tranſparency. But this is to be held certain, that Light, in an uni- 
form Subſtance, is always either received and tranſmitted, or re- 


flected E. | 


129. Again; let the Nature ſought be Projectile Motion, as the Motion The Motion of 
of a Dart, an Arrow, a Bullet, Sc. thro* the Air. This Motion the Proe#ies 
Schools, according to their Cuſtom, have ſlightly paſs'd over, eſteeming 


it ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it by the Name of Violent Motion, from that 


they call Natural; and for the firſt Impulſe, ſatisfying themſelves with 


this, that two Bodies cannot be in the ſame Place, otherwiſe a Penetra- 


tion of Dimenſions would enſue; without at all regarding the continued 

Progreſs of this Motion ©. | | | 
130. The Croſs-Way here lies thus. This Motion is either cauſed by De Cro/- 

the Air propelling and gathering itſelf behind the Projectile ; as Vn #hererf- 

the Water does behind a Ship; and the Winds behind the Chaff 

which they blow away, Sc. or elſe by the Parts of the Body not ſu- 

ſtaining the Impulſe ; but urging forwards to relax themſelves, by Suc- 

ceflion, from the impelling Force. Fracaſtorius, and nearly all thoſe who 

have made any ſubtile Enquiry into this Motion, take the firſt Path: 


nor can it be queſtion'd, but the Air has ſome Share herein; tho', doubt- 


leſs, the other Motion is the true one; as appears from numerous Expe- ; 


131. But, among the reſt, this may be a Crucial Inſtance to the pur- 4 Crucial In. 
poſe; that a Piece of ſtubborn Iron Plate, Wire, a Quili, or the like, Hance in tbe 


being bent in the middle by the Fingers, will when let go, ſpontaneouſiy Cafe. 


back. Now, it is plain, that this Motion cannot be attributed 
to the Air, collecting itſelf behind the Body; becauſe the Origin of 
the Motion is in the Middle of the Plate, Wire, or Quill; and not in 
the Extremities, or Ends ©. 2] 


See Sir 1/aac Neꝛoton's Optics, paſſim; and Dr. Hook's Lectures of Light. 
© See Mr. Boyle of Colours, and Sir 1/aac Newton's Optics. 
See Vol. III. p. 607. | | 
© See the E£/ay upon Violent and Projectile Motion, Vol. IN. p. 606, c. 


Siſsz 132. Again 
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The Expanſion 132. Again; let the Nature ſought be the rapid and powerful Ex- 
of Gunpozoder panſion of Gunpowder into Flame; whereby ſuch vaſt Maſſes of Building 


into Rane. are overturn'd; and ſuch great Weights thrown to a conſiderable Di- 


ſtance; as we ſee ſee in the Springing of Mines, the Firing of Mor- 
tars, Sc. The double Road here lies thus. This Motion is either ex- 
cited by the mere Appetite of the Body, to dilate itſelf, after it is ſet 
on Fire; or by a mix'd Appetite of the crude Spirit of the Nitre, which, 
with great Rapidity, avoids and flies from Fire ; and violently burſts our 
The Croſs- from the midſt thereof, as from a Priſon. The Schools, and the vulgar 
Read. Opinion, here conſider only the former Appetite : for Men have thought 
they philoſophized notably, in aſſerting Flame to be endowed, by the 
Form of the Element, with a neceſſary Quality of poſſeſſing a larger 
Space, than the fame Body poſſeſs'd when it had the Form of Gun- 
powder ; and that this Motion muſt from thence enſue. 
133. But here tney obſerve not, that, tho' this be true, upon Sup- 


poſition the Flame is ready generated; yet the Generation of Flame 


may be hinder'd by a Maſs of Matter, able to ſuppreſs and ſuffocate it; 
ſo that the Thing may not be reduced to the Neceſlity they ſpeak of. 
Indeed, as to the Neceſſity of the Expanſion, and the conſequent Ex- 
loſion, or Diſcharge of the Bullet, or obſtructing Body, when the 
Flame is generated; they judge rightly : but this Neceſſity is plainly 
avoided, if the ſolid Body ſuppreſs or prevent the Flame, before it is 
generated. And we ſee, that Flame, eſpecially in its firſt Generation, is 
ſoft, and gentle; requiring a Cavity wherein to play, and exert it- 
4 z whence ſuch a Violence cannot be attributed to Flame of it- 
134. Without Doubt, the Generation of this flatulent Flame, or, as 
i it were, fiery Wind, ariſes from a Conflict of two Bodies, that have very 
different Natures; the one being highly inflamable, which is the Nature 
powerful in Sulphur; the other highly impatient of Flame, which is the 
Caſe in the crude Spirit of the Nitre: whence a wonderful Conflict 
ariſes; the Sulphur immediately catching all the Flame it is capable of; 
and the Spirit of Nitre burſting forth with all its Violence; at the ſame 
Time dilating itſelf, as Air, Water, and all crude Bodies do, when af- 
fected by Heat; and whilſt it breaks forth, and flies off every Way, it 
' blows up the Flame of the Sulphur, as it were, with internal Bellows : 
the Willow-Coal, in the Compoſition, ſerving for little more, than ta 
incorporate, and commodiouſly unite, the Sulphur and Salt-Petre to- 
_ gether*. | | | 
The Crucial J 135. But the Crucial Inſtances upon this Subject might be of two Kinds; 
Inſtances in the one with regard to thoſe Bodies which are moſt inflammable, as Sul- 
N phur, Camphire, Naphtha, Sc. with their Mixtures; and which, if not 
5 DS | 4 . i | 7 | otherwiſe 


f See the E/ay upen the Cauſe of the Motion of Exploſion in Guns and Gunpowder, Vol. III. 
p. 611. - e 


— 
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otherwiſe hindered, take Flame more eaſily than Gunpowder : from whence Tu f. 


it is plain, that the Appetite of Inflammability does not, of itſelf, pro- 
duce this ſtupendous Effect. 


136. The other Kind is, of thoſe Bodies which reſiſt and repel The/econd. 


Flame, as all Salts do : for we find, when theſe are thrown into the 
Fire, a watery Spirit breaks out, with a crackling Noiſe, before they 
take Flame; which the more ſtubborn kind of Leavess do alſo, in a 
gentler manner; their aqueous Part burſting forth before their oily Part 
takes Flame. But this appears more eminently in Quickſilver, which is 
not improperly called a foſſil, or metallic Water: for Quickſilver, without 
taking Flame, almoſt rivals the Force of Gunpowder, by bare Eruption 
and ſimple Expanſion * ; and being mix'd with Gunpotuder, is ſaid to increaſe 
the Strength thereof *. 


137. Laſtly, let the Subject of Enquiry be the Tranſitory Nature of The tranſitory 
Flame, and its momentary Extinction: for the flamy Nature does not with _ of 


us appear permanent, and at a ſtay ; but to be momentarily generated, 
and preſently after extinguiſhed again. It is manifeſt, that in the Flame 
here ſuppoſed to be continued and durable, the Duration 1s not of the 
ſame individual Flame; but happens by a Succeſſion of new Flame, regularly 
generated, without continuing numerically the ſame; as eaſily appears from 
hence, that if the Fewel or Aliment be taken away, the Flame preſently 
goes out. | | 


138. The two Ways in this Subject lie thus. The momentaneous T= cl 
Nature proceeds either from a Remiſſion of the Cauſe that firſt pro- Road. 


duced it, as in Light, Sounds, and thoſe called violent Motions; or elſe 
from hence, that Flame, in its own Nature, cannot ſubſiſt here below 
without ſuffering, and being deſtroy*d, by the contrary Natures around it. 

139. This, therefore, may be a Crucial Inſtance in the Caſe. 


re. A Crucial In- 
We france in the 


ſee in great Conflagrations, that Flames will aſcend to a conſiderable, ; 


Height; for the wider the Baſis of the Flame, the higher its Vertex 
rifes ; and therefore Extinction appears to begin about the Sides, where 
the Flame is compreſs'd, and oppoſed by the Air: but the inner Parts 
of the Flame, untouch'd by the Air, and every where ſurrounded by 
other Flame, remain numerically the fame; without being extinguiſn'd, 
till they come to be gradually ſqueezed by the Air diffuſed about rhe 
Sides: and therefore all Flame is pyramidal, or large in its Baſis, about 
the Fewel, but ſharp at the. Vertex ; the Air being its Antagoniſt, 
and not ſupplying Fewel. But the Smoak, which is narrower about the 
Baſis, dilates itſelf in aſcending, and becomes like an inverted Pyramid 


becauſe 
* Such, in particular, as Ivy, Bays, Ec. ; | 

bh That is, ſumpoſing the Quickſilver cloſe confined. and heated, as it might be, to ſhew the 

2 5 a Gun- barrel, with the Fouch- hole ſlopped, and the Charge hard rammed down with 
aper, &c. 5 

Conſider of the Aurum Fulminans ; the common P+/ris Fulminans ; the Ways of making 

the Merc: rius Fulminans 3 and the Means of increaſing the Strength of Gunpowder, by Salt of 

Tartar, Precipitated Metals, &c. | | Es - 
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' becauſe the Air receives Smoak, but compreſſes or ſqueezes Flame. And 
tet no one fondly imagine, that Flame is Air fet on fire ; for Flame 
and Air appear perfectly heterogeneous s. 5 
A ſecond Cru- 140, We might have a more accurate Crucial Inſtance to this 8 
cial Inftance. if the Thing could be manifeſted by Flames of different Colours. Take, 
| therefore, a ſmall metalline Diſh, and fix therein a fmall Wax-taper 
lighted ; ſet the Diſh in a wider Veſſel, and pour Spirit of Wine round 
it, in a moderate Quantity, ſo as not to touch the —_— Rim or Edge 
of the Diſh; fire the Spirit of Wine, and this will exhibit a bluiſh 
Flame; but che Wax, taper one that is yeliowet : and now let it be ob- 
Terved, whether the Flame of che Taper remains pyramidal; which may 
eafily be Uftinguifhed through the blue-colouf'd Flame of the Spirit of 
Wine, (for Flames do not preſently mix as aqueous Liquors do 3) or whe- 
ther it tends not to a ſpherical Figure; as there is nothing preſent to 
. deftroy or compreſs it. And if the latter prove to be the Caſe, it may 
be held certain, that Flame remains numerically the ſame, ſo long as it 
— ſurrounded by other Flame, without feeling the hoſtile Effect of the 
Air *. | ae | 
Theſe Crucial 141. And fo much for Crucial Inſtances ; upon which we have been the 
1 why fuller, that Men may gradually fearn and accuſtom themſelves to judge 
aul a, of Nature by Tnftances of the Croſs ; and Experiments of Light ; and not 
by probable Reaſonings ". | 
bib ding, ets <tr Ar HORTISN XXXVII. | 
Inflonces of 142. In the fifteenth Place, among Preragative Inſtances, come the In- 
Divorce. ſtances of Divorce; which indicate the Separation of ſuch Natures as fre- 
* quently meet or come together. Theſe differ from the Subjunctive Kind, or 
. Inſtances ſubjoined to Accompanying Inſtances n; becauſe thoſe indicate the 
Separatien of a Nature from a Concrete, wherein it familiarly appears; 
but theſe the Separations of one Nature from another. Theſe alſo differ 
from Crucial Inſtances, as determining young» but only admoniſhing us 
of the Separability of one Nature from another. 1 
Their Uſe. 143. Their Uſe is to diſcover falſe Forms; and to diſſi pate ſuperficial 
Notions and Specularions ariſing from obvious Things; ſo that they add, 
as At were, Ballaſt to the Underſtanding ito te 
E Dr. Haol Ligbt, paſſim. Ley: T0 25) 
3 Nie bl Ea derintent 2215 great Moment. See Pol. III. 1 


r Which are Endleſs, and lead to no ſolid Determinations. And by this Time, if the Reader 
has been tolerably attentive and diligent, he will have a clear Perception of 'the faperior Excel- 
Hence and Uſe of this Doctrine of Prerogative Inſtances; and be enabled, in fome tolerable De- 
Free, to proſecute Enquiries by their Means; in order to the full Inveſtigation and Diſcovery of 
the Forms of Things. But the Author's /arger Examples, that occur in the third Fotume, will 
render the Whole ſtill plainer. Ly ations A 
* See above, Aph. 33 and 34. | 
© See below, 5. 144. 
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144. For Example, let the Subject of Enquiry be thoſe four Natures z,emplifed 
which Teleſius calls Chamber-fellows, as if they came out of the fame in Heat, 


Light, Rari- 


Room; viz. Heat, Light, Rarity, and Mobility, or Aptnefs to Motion. % Tr 
Now tho' theſe Natures ſeem to be nearly related, yet there are man * : 
Inſtances of Divorce found among them: for, (I.) the Air is rare, js, 
ready to Motion, but not hot or ſhining ; (2.) the Moon is lucid, with- 
out Heat; (3.) Water is hot without Light; (4.) the Motion of the 
magnetic Needle in the Compaſs, is ſwift and nimble ; yet that Needle 
is a 82 19 and opaque Body: and there are many ather Examples 
of this Kind “. 8 | 


% 


145. Again; let the Subject of Enquiry be the Corporeal Nature, and 7 #5 Corbe- 


= * Nature 
Natural Anion: for Nature! Action ſeems to be no where found, but as 7% 7 


it ſubfiſts in ſome Body or other: and yet with regard hereto, there Aion. 
may, perhaps, be Inſtances of Divorce; as in the magnetic Action ſuppoſe, 

where Iron is attracted to the Loadſtone; and heavy Bodies to the Globe 

of the Earth; to which may likewiſe be added ſome other Operations Magnerical 


performed at a Diſtance. For this Kind of Action is bath performed in ain an {x 


of Ni- 


Time, by ſucceſſive Moments, or not inſtantaneouſly ; and in Place, by Parc : 

Degrees, and tizrough Space: whence, conſequently, there is ſome Moment 
of Time, and ſome Diſtance of Place, wherein this Virtue, or Action, 

muſt be in the middle, between the two Bodies that cauſe the Motion. 

146. The Conſideration, therefore, amounts to this; whether the Bo- 
dies, which are the Boundaries of the Motion, diſpoſe or alter the in- 
termediate Bodies, ſo as that by Succeſſion, and real» Contact, the Virtue 
may flide from Point to Point; and in the mean time exiſt in the in- 
termediate Body: or whether there be nothing of this Kind, beſides the 
Bodies, the Virtue, and the Space, or Diſtance. 

147. Now in the Caſe of the Rays of Light, Sounds, Heat, and ſome 
other Things operating at a Diſtance; tis probable, that the interme- 
diate Bodies are affected and altered: the rather becauſe a qualified Me- 
dium is required to convey ſuch Operations. But the magnetic or at- 
tractive Virtue paſſes through all Mediums indifferently; for it is not 
hindered by any one. But if this Virtue or Action is independant on 
the intermediate Body; it follows, that it is a natural Power, or Action, 
fubſiſting, for a Lime, in ſome Place, without a Body; ſince it neither 
ſubſiſts in the terminating nor intermediate Bodies. And hence the magnetic 
Action may be an In/tance of Divorce, in the Subject of Corporeal and Na- 
tural Action. | | | | 

148. To this may be added, by way of Corollary, the following con- 4 Corel/ary. 
fiderable Diſcovery ; wiz. that by philoſophizing, even according to Senſe, a /79m it. 
Proof may be had of the Exiſtence of ſeparated and incorporeal Beings 
v By comparing this with Apb. 4. of the preſent Part, the Uſe of theſe [nfgaces, in diſcover- 
ing falls Forms, Will cients 3 0 e alete Inden 


— — — * 
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and Subſtances: for if natural Virtues and Actions, flowing from a Body, 
may ſubſiſt without a Body, for ſome time, in Space, or Place; *tis 
poſſible that ſuch Virtues or Actions may proceed originally from an in- 
corporeal Subſtance : for a corporeal Nature ſeems no leſs required to 
ſupport and convey, than to excite and generate, a natural Action. | 


APHoRISM XXXVUL 


Inflances of 149. Now follow five Orders of Inſtances, which by one gene ral Ex- 
Light. preſſion, we term [n/tances of Light, or Inſtances of primary, and original In- 
| formation; being ſuch as adminiſter to the Senſes : for as all Interpreta- 

tion of Nature begins from Senſe ; and, from the Perception of the Senſes, 

leads, in a ftrait, continued and guarded Path, to the Perceptions of the 

Under ſtanding, which are true Notions and Axioms ; it neceſſarily follows, 

that the more copious and exact the Repreſentations or Informations of 

the Senſe ſhall be, the more eaſy and ſucceſsful every Thing elſe will 

| prove 4. 8 | F 

Ranged into 150. The frft of theſe five Orders of Inſtances of Light, are ſuch as 
Joe Orders. © >, enlarge and rectify the immediate Actions of the Senſes. The 
ſecond, are ſuch as bring down inſenſible Things to ſenfible. The 2b1rd, 

are ſuch as indicate the continued Proceſſes, or Series, of thoſe Things 
and Motions, which remain generally unobſerved in their End or Period. 

The fourth, ſubſtitute ſomewhat to the Senſe, in thoſe Caſes that leave it 

perfectly deſtitute. And the fftb, raiſe the Attention and Edge of the 

Senſe 3 and at the ſame time limit the Subtilty of Things. To each of 
theſe five Kinds we ſhall ſpeak in their Order“. | k | 


Ar HORIsM XXXIX. 5 - 


Inflances of 131. In the ſixteenth Place, we therefore range Inſtances of Entrance, 

Entrance. or Inſtances of the Portal; by which we mean thoſe that aſſiſt the im- 

| mediate Actions of the Senſes. But of all the Senſes, the Sight has the 

chief Prerogative in Point of Information; and, therefore, Helps are prin- 

cipally to be ſought. for the Improvement of the Sight. And theſe Helps 

Of three may appear of three Kinds; viz. (1.) ſuch as enable us to ſee Things that 

pai for the are otherwiſe inviſible 3 (2.) ſuch as enable us to ſee Things at a __ 
1 8 Diſtance; and, (g.) ſuch as cauſe to ſee more exactly and diſtinctly. 

Fiz. (i.) Mi. 152. (1.) Of the firſt Kind are the newly invented Microſcopes, which 

croſcopes. ſhew the latent, and otherwiſe inviſible ſmall Parts of Bodies; and their 

. ſecret Textures and Motions, remarkably increaſed in the Magnitude of 

the Object; by means whereof, the exact Figure and been hs 


4 . 


4 This Paragrap! being fundamental and leading, requires to be well underſtood and rememg 
bred ; the Buſineſs of raiſing Aæioms depending upon it. 4 
See below, Aph. 39---43. . 2 


3 
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Body of the minuteſt Creatures; ſuch as Flies, Fleas, Mites, Sc. as alſo 

Colours and Motions, before inviſible, may be ſeen, in a delightful, and 
ſurprizing manner“. 

153. And here, as is uſual in new and ſtrange Diſcoveries, a ſuper- The Error to 
ſtitions Obſervation has crept into the Minds of Men; as if this Inven- ###4 hey 
tion of Microſcopes did Honour to the Works of Nature, but Diſ- wn ogg 
honour to the Works of Art, by ſhewing the one much finer than the ] 
other“: whereas the Truth only is, that natural Textures are much more 
ſubtile, than artificial ones. For theſe Microſcopes are only of Uſe in 
the Caſe of minute Objects; ſo that if Democritus had ſeen them, he would 

rhaps have rejoiced, and imagined a Way was now diſcovered for 
rendering the Atoms viſible, which he pronounced to be no Object of Sight. 

154. But the Unſuitableneſs and Inſufficiency of theſe Microſcopes, ex- numemnimee 
cept for very minute Bodies, (and then only when ſuch minute Bodies «f the Contri- 
are not Parts of larger) deſtroys the Uſe of the Invention: which, if it 24%: 
cou'd be extended to large Bodies, or to ſmall Particles of large Bodies, 
in the Piece, after the Manner of making a Piece of fine Lawn, appear 
like a Net; ſo as that by this Means the latent ſmall Particles and Inequa- 
lities of Gems, Liquors, Urine, Blood, Wounds, and many other Things 
might be diſtinguiſhed ; great Conveniencies would doubtleſs ariſe from the 
- Diſcovery ®. | | | ag? 2, 4] 
115. Of the ſecond Kind, are Teleſcopes; which were nobly attempted (2.) Teleſcopes, 
and diſcovered by Galilzo ; by means whereof, as by Boats or little Ships 
of Intelligence, a nearer Commerce may be opened and carried on with 
the Celeſtial Bodies“. For by the Help of theſe Glaſſes, (1.) the milky The Diſcove- 
Way appears to be a Knot or Cluſter of little Stars, perfectly ſeparate rie, maze 5 
and diftinet ; of which the Ancients had but a bare Suſpicion. (2.) And heir Means. 
again, by their Means it ſhould ſeem, that the Planetary Regions con- | 
tain more Stars beſides the direct Planets *; and that the Heavens may 
begin to be ſpangled with Stars at a great Diftance below the Sphere of 
the Fixed Stars; tho* with ſuch only as are inviſible, without the Help 
of Teleſcopes. And, again; (3.) by their Aſſiſtance, we may behold 
the Motion of thofe ſmall Stars, or Satellites, about the Planet Jupiter; 
from whence it may be conjectured, that the Revolutions of the Stars 
have regard to ſeveral Centres”. (4.) Again; by their Means, the lumi- 


See Dr. Hook's Micographia, Dr. Peter's Experiments, and Lenwenhoeck's Obſervations, 


* : | 

3 ſome Microſcopical Obſervers, upon viewing the Point of a Needle, or other 
the fineſt Works of the Hand, and comparing theſe with the Hairs, or downy Feathers of Ani- 
mals, &c. find the former to be courſe, rough, and unfiniſhed, in compariſon of the latter; 
and thence fondly extol the Excellence of the Works of Nature, above thole of Art. 

But no conſiderable Improvement of this Kind has hitherto appeared; the greateſt Magni- 
fiers being the ſmalleſt Globules, or Spheres of Glaſs. See Sir 1/aac's Newton's Optics; Dr. Hook's 
Lectures Light, and Micrographia; and the Elements of Dioptrics in Wolfius's Elementa Ma- 
#heſeos Univerſe. Tom. II. p. 284. 

See Pol. III. p. 17. 
* Viz. The Satellites of Jupiter, c. | 533 coated 
As in Sir 1ſaac Newton's Syſtem they are found to have. 
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I nous and opaque Inequalities are more diſtinctly perceived and aſcertained 
in the Moon; from whence a geographical Deſcription might be made 
thereof *. (5.) And, laſtly; by means of theſe Glaſſes, Spots in the 
Sun, and other Things of that Kind, appear to the Sight : all which are, 
doubtleſs, noble Diſcoveries, ſo far as they may be ſafely depended upon 
for real. But, indeed,” I the rather incline to ſuſpe& them, becauſe Ex- 
perience ſeems wholly to reſt in theſe few Particulars, without diſcover- 
ing, by the ſame Means, numerous others, equally worthy of Search 
and Enquiry *. 

1.) Infra- 156. (3.) Of the third Kind, are thoſe Staffs, Aſtrolabes, and the like 
ments of Sight Inſtruments, for meaſuring Diſtances; which not only enlarge and improve 
; the Sight; but alſo rectify and direct it*. And as for the [ſtances that 

aſſiſt both this, and the other Senſes, in their immediate and individual 
Actions, without affording any Information beyond that Aſſiſtance; 
we here omit them, as making nothing to the preſent Purpoſe. And 
hence we do not mention the Contrivances for correcting any particu- 


hr Defect of the Sight; becauſe theſe afford no farther Information. 


APHoORISM XL. 


(17.0 Sem - 157. In the ſeventeenth Place, among Prerogative Inſtances, come thoſe 
ig Inflances. we call Summoning or Citing Inſtances; borrowing the Term from the 
Bar; where Perſons are ſummoned, or cited to appear, who did not 
Cauſe Things appear before: And, accordingly, theſe Inſtances bring down inſenſible 
to appear. Things, to ſuch as are ſenſible. | Cs 
The He, 138. Things eſcape the Senſes, either, (I.) through the Diſtance of the 
wherein Object, as to Place; (2.) through the Interception of interpoſing Bo- 
41 dies; (3. ) becauſe the Object is unfit to make an Impreſſion upon the 
Secegnſe; (4.) becauſe the Object is not ſufficient, in Quantity, to ſtrike the 
Senſe 3 (5.) becauſe the Time is not proportionate, ſo as to actuate the 
Senſe 3 (6.) becauſe the Percuſſion of the Object is not endured by 
the Senſe ;. (7.) and laſtly ; becauſe an Object before detained, and poſ- 

ſeſs'd the Senſe, ſo as to leave no room for a new Motion. 

159. And thefe ſeveral Ways chiefly regard Viſon in the firſt Place, 
and Touch in the ſecond : for theſe two Senſes give Information at Fares 
and of common Objects ; but the three others give little Information, 
ſides what is immediate, and relates to their correſponding Objects... 

Subfitution 160. In the firſt Way there is no reducing, the Object to Senſe, except, 
10 be uſed in When Things cannot be perceived by reaſon of the Diſtance, others are 
the firſt Way. uſed, or ſubſtituted for them, which may excite and ſtrike the Senſes 


at 


As is done by Hevelius, in his Selenographia. | 
See the Author's E/ay towards a Philoſophical Hiftory of the Heavens, Vol. II. p. 15. And 
Sir 7/aac Newton's Planetary Syſtem, in the third Book of his Principia. | 
The Inſtruments of this Kind are numerous; and their Deſcriptions frequent in the Wri- 
ters upon {n/truments, Levelling, Practical Mathematics, Navigation, &c. See theſe Writers 
-enumerated. at the End of the ſecond Tome of Wolſius's Elementa Matheſers Univer ſz.. 
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at a great Diſtance: as in giving Signals by the lighting up of Fires, 
the ringing of Bells, c. | 

161. In the ſecond Way, a Reduction is made, when ſuch Things as Reduction in 
lie conceaPd within, by reaſon of the Interpoſition of Bodies that cannot *%* ſecond. 
be commodiouſly open'd, are brought to the Senſes, hy means of thoſe 
Things which are upon the Surface, or flow from within; as the State 
of the human Body is known by the Pulſe, or Urine, and the like. 

162. But the Reduction in the third and fourth Ways, regard nume- De Redu#i- 
rous Particulars ; and ought on all ſides to be collected in Enquiries. 2 —_— 
Thus, for Example, it appears that the Air, the Spirit, and Things of fourth. 
that Kind, which in their whole Subſtance prove light and ſubtile, can 
neither be perceived nor touched : whence in the Enquiry after ſuch Bo- 
dies, we muſt neceſſarily uſe Reductions. 

163. Suppoſe, therefore, the Subject of Enquiry were the Action and Examplified 
Motion of the Spirit included in tangible Bodies: for every tangible Body, = pare 
with us, contains an inviſible and untangible Spirit, over which the Body F. 
is drawn like a Garment. And hence ariſe thoſe three powerful Springs, 
and that wonderful Proceſs, of the Spirit in tangible Bodies. For, 

(I.) the Spirit being diſcharged out of a tangible Body, the Body contracts 
and dries; (2.) whilſt detained, it makes the Body tender, ſupple, and 
ſoft; and, (3.) being neither totally diſcharged, nor totally held in, it 
informs, faſhions, aſſimilates, ejects, organizes, Sc. And all theſe are 
rendered ſenſible by viſible Effects. 

164. For in every tangible, inanimate Body, the included Spirit firſt This Adio 
multiplies itſelf, and, as it were, feeds upon thoſe tangible Parts which 4/*7/%: 
are moſt diſpoſed and prepared for that Purpoſe ; and thus digeſts, works, 
and converts them into Spirit; till at laſt they fly off together. 

165. And this Buſineſs of making and multiplying the Spirit, is brought How made ſan- 
down to the Senſe, by the Diminution of the Weight of the Body: for V. 
in all Drying, part of the Quantity goes off ; which is not only the Spirit 
that pre-exiſted in the Body, but a Part of the Body itſelf; that was 
before tangible, and is now newly converted into Spirit: for the pure 
Spirit has no Gravity ©. | | 

166. The Emiſſion, or Exit, of this Spirit is rendered ſenſible by the By the ruſting 
Ruſting of Metals; and other Corruptions or Putrefactions of that Kind; f Metals. 
which ſtop before they come to the Rudiments of Life: for in the more 

compact Bodies, the Spirit finds no Pores and Paſſages, through which 
to eſcape ; and is therefore obliged to protrude the tangible Parts, and 


© This requires to be well underſtood ; and is explained in what follows: but for farther 
Information, ſee the Sy/va Sy/varum, and Hiſtory of Life and Death, paſſim. 

4 In the Air atleaſt ; as being ſpecifically lighter than Air. But whether any thing farther be 
here meant by Spirit having no Gravity, will beſt appear from the Author's Hiftory of Life 
and Death; the Hiſtory 7 Condenſation and Rarification, &c. See in particular, Vol. III. 
5. 419, 420, 422, 524, 556, Sc. See alſo below, F. 175. 
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drive them before it; ſo as to make them iſſue at the ſame time: whence 
proceeds Ruſt, and the like =. 05 3 
The rinting 167. But the Contraction of the tangible Parts, after ſome of the 
of Boater. Spirit is diſcharged, upon which Drinefs enſues, is made ſenfible by the 
increaſed Hardneſs of the Body; but much more by the ſubſequent 
cracking, or ſplitting of the Body ; and the contracting, wrinkling, and 
and overwrapping of the Parts. Thus the Parts of Wood crack, or 
ſplit afunder, and are contracted; Skins wrinkle ; and if the Spirit be 
fuddenly forced out by the Heat of Fire, they ſhrink fo faſt as to curl 
and roll themſeves up, c. 
Whence be 168. On the other hand, where the Spirit is detained, and yet dilated 
different E and excited by Heat, or ſomething analagous thereto, (as happens in the 
Seas of Heat more ſolid or tenacious Bodies) then the Body is either ſoften'd, as in 
the Caſe of ignited Iron; or flows, as in melted Metals; or liquifies, as 
in diſſolved Rofin, Wax, Sc. therefore theſe contrary Operations 
of Hear, hardening ſome Bodies, and liquifying others, are eafily re- 
conciled; becauſe in the firſt Caſe the Spirit is driven out; but agitated 
and detained in the ferond : the latter being the proper Action of Heat 
and Spirit; and the former the Action of the tangible Parts, ſucceeding 
upon the Emiſſion of the Spirit. | | | 
The Fermation 169. But where the Spirit is neither quite detain'd, nor quite dif- 
| 2. + Wh | charged; but only attempts and tries to force its Priſon ; and readily 
wen, meets with ſuch tangible Parts as will obey, and yield to its Motions ; fo- 
that wherever the Spirit leads, they follow it; then it is that an or- 
ganical Body is formed; with its diſtinct Parts, or Limbs ; and that 
| all the vital Actions enfue, as well in Animals as Vegetables. 
How brought 170. And theſe Operations are principally brought down to the Senſe, 
«own to Senſe. by diligently obſerving the firſt Beginnings, Rudiments, Strugglings, or 
Tendencies towards Life, in the little Creatures bred from Putrefaction ; 
as in the Eggs of Ants, in Worms, Flies, Frogs after Rain, c. For 
there are required to Vivicafition, both Gentlenefs of Heat, and Tenacity 
of Body; that the Spirit may neither break forth too haſtily ; nor be 
: too much confined, by the Stubbornneſs of the Parts; but rather be 
g able to mould and faſhion them, like Wax. | 
| Three differen 171. Again; that noble Difference of the Spirit, which has regard 
Kinds of Spi- to ſo many Things, is brought and ſubmitted, as it were, to View, by 
rita in Bodies, numerous 
found by Re- | | 


Auction. 6 | | | 2 
* Ruſt, is now uſually ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the external Air, or ng contained 


therein, that preys upon, and in part diſſolves the external Surface of the Metal. Here then is 


what the Author callsa Croſi- Road, that requires a Crucial Inflance. Let Trial, therefore, be made, 
whether Iron will ruſt in an exhauſted Receiver. And, by the way, let not the Examples here 
produced, as Iluſtrations of the Doctrine of Prerogative Inſtances, be ſuppoſed any way intended 
as Deciſive: their Defign being rather logical than philoſophical ; ſo as to ſhew the way of 
proſecuting Enquiries; and not themſelves to ſerve as Enquiries. And in this View fee the 
ſeveral regular Enquiries of the Author in the third Volume. 

k See Vel. III. p 556, Ce. 3 
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numerous Summonim or Reductory Inſtances. This Difference, we mean, p 
is that of the truncate Spirit, the Spirit ſimply ramous, and the Spirit both ra- 
mous and cellutous : the firſt whereof is the Spirit of all inanimate Bodies; 
the ſecond the Spirit of Vegetables ; and the bird the Spirit of Animals®, 

172. In like manner, it appears, that the more ſubtile Textures and The more ſub- 
Structures of Things, (tho? viſible and tangible in their entire Bodies,) are * e * 
neither ſeen nor felt; and, therefore, in theſe alſo the Bufineſs of Infor- by _—_— 
mation proceeds by Reductiun. But the moſt radical and primary Dif- IEA 
ference of Structures, is taken from the greater or leſs Quantity of Mat- 
ter contained in the ſame Space or Dimenſion ; for the other Structures 
depending upon the Diffimilarity of the Parts contained in the fame Body, 
and their Situations, are but fecondary, in reſpect to thoſe. 188 — 

173. Thus, let the Subject of Enquiry be the Expanſion or Contraction The Denſity 
of Matter in Bodies, reſpectiveiy; to dif-over what Quantity of Matter _— BY 
fills what Quantity of Space in each. Now, there is nothing truer in f 
Nature, than thofe Twin-Propoſitions, that Nothing can never make Some- 
bing; and that Something can never be reduced to Nothing * - but the en- 
tire Quantity, or total Sum of Matter in the Univerſe, ftill remains' the 
ſame, without Increaſe, or Diminution. *Tis alſo as certain, that a greater 
or leſs Quantity of Matter is contain'd under the fame Space, or Dimen- 
ſions, according to the Difference of Bodies. Thus Water contains more 
Matter than Air: whence to aſſert, that an equal Bulk of Water is 
convertible into an equal Bulk of Air; is to aſſert, that ſomething . is 
reducible to nothing: as, on the other hand, to aſſert, that a certain 
Bulk of Air may be turned into an equal Bulk of Water; is the ſame, 
as to affert, that ſomething may be made out of nothing, And from 
this greater or leſs Quantity of Matter, - thoſe Notions of Denſity and 
Rarity, which are variouſly and promiſcuouſly received, may be cor- 
rectal or new ones juſtly derived. 
174. It muſt be likewiſe allowed as certain, that this greater or leſs 774? tie affe. 


N of Matter we ſpeak of, contained in Bodies, may, by Compa- Ee” 
7 


iſon, be brought to Calculation; and the exact, or nearly exact, Pro- Bodies are de- 
portion determined. Thus, for Example, we ſhouid not greatly differ terminable. 
from the Truth, to ſay, that a given Bulk of Gold contain'd about two _ 

and twenty times as much Matter, as an equal Bulk of Spirit of Wine; 

or that a Bulk of Spirit of Wine equal to the Bulk of Gold, muſt 


poſſeſs about two and twenty times as much Space as the Gold *. 
175. But 


See the Sylva Sy/varum, paſſim. 
See the Hiſtory of Life and Death, paſſim. 
d See Val. III. p. 505, fc. 1 | | 
On this is founded the Uſe of the Hydraſtatical Balance. See the Author's Hiſtory of Cen- 
denſation and Rarifaction, paſſim. | 
See the Author's Table of the Specific Gravities of Bodies, Vol. III. p. 512, 513. 
2 
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"The Denfty of 175. But the Denſity of Matter, and the Proportions thereof, are 
Matter made made ſenſible by Weight; for Weight correſponds to Quantity of 
= et © Matter; with regard to the tangible Parts of Bodies: but Spirit, and 

1 80 its Quantity of Matter, is not cognizable by the Balance; becauſe it ra- 

ther diminiſhes than increaſes Weight. And, with this View, we have 

A Table f made a TABLE, to ſhew the ſpecific Gravities, or Weights and Bulks, 

the ſpecific of all the Metals; the principal Stones, Woods, Liquors, Oils, and 

> lg * many other Bodies, as well natural as artificial v. And ſuch a Table we 

judge to be of infinite Uſe; as well to procure the Light of Information, 

as to ſerve for a Rule in Practice; and again to diſcover many Parti- 

culars, that would have been abſolutely unexpected b. | 

176. It is no ſmall Advantage of this Table, to demonſtrate, that all 
the Variety found in the numerous tangible Bodies known to us, (which 

are compact, and neither ſpongy, hollow, nor in great part filled with 

Air,) exceeds not the proportion of twenty-two to one. So finite a 
Thing is Nature; at leaſt that Part thereof whoſe Uſe principally re- 
| gards our ſelves ?. | 5 
An Attempt to 177. We alſo thought it worth trying, to diſcover the Proportions of 
diſcover the untangible, or pneumatic Bodies, with reſpe& to ſuch as are tangible : 
Proportion de, for which urpoſe, we took an Ounce Vial; chuſing it ſmall, that the 
trwixt tangible 2 . i . | ; 
and untangibie following Evaporation might be performed with the leſs Heat. This 
Bodies. Vial we fill'd almoſt to the Neck, with ſuch Spirit of Wine as we ob- 

ſerved by the Table, mention'd above, to be ſpecifically lighter, or to con- 
rain leſs Matter under the ſame Dimenſion, than all other tangible Bo- 
dies that are cloſe and compact. Then we exactly mark'd down the 
Weight of the Spirit, and the Vial together, After this, we took a Blad- 
der, containing about a Quart, and ſqueez'd all the Air out, as near 
as poſſible ; till the Sides of the Bladder collapſed, and became conti- 
guous ; having firſt gently oild it, to render it the cloſer or tighter, 
by filling up the Pores, if there were any. This Bladder we ſtrongly 
tied with a Wax Thread about the Neck of the Vial; putting the Mouth 
of the Vial into the Neck of the Bladder : then ſetting the Vial upon 
a Chafing-Diſh of warm Embers, the Vapour of the Spirit, dilated by 
the Heat, and thus render'd pneumatical, gradually diſtended or ſwell'd 
out the Bladder every way, like a Sail. Then we immediately remov'd 
the Glaſs from the Fire ; and placed it upon a Carpet, to prevent its 
breaking by the Cold: and now we directly made a Hole in the upper 
Part of the Bladder, left the Vapour, as the Heat diminiſh'd, ſhould fall 


back, or condenſe into Liquor, and diſturb the Calculation. Then 
| taking 


Its Uſe. 


1 See above, F. 165. 

m See Fol. III. p. 512, Sc. 

n See Vel. III. p. 519, Cc. | 

* Suppoſe the Difference in ſpecific Gravity between Gold and Spirit of Wine. Sec 
above, F. 174. See alſo Vol. III. p. 512, 513, 517. | 

? Viz. The tangible Part. 
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taking away the Bladder, we weigh'd the remaining Spirit of Wine; 
and thence computed how much was waſted in Vapour: and, by com- 
pariſon, calculating how much Space the Body poſſeſs'd in the Form of 
Spirit of Wine in the Vial ; and again, how much it poſſeſs'd when ren- 
der'd pneumatical in the Bladder ; it plainly appeared, that the Body, ſo 
converted and changed, acquired a Degree of Extenſion a hundred times 


greater than it had before. | | 

178. In like manner, let the Nature ſought be Heat or Cold, ſo weak Imperceptible 
in Degree as to be imperceptible. Theſe are brought to the Senſe by means en br _ 
of a Weather-Glaſs; ſuch as we have above deſcribed ; wherein Heat Senſes by the 
expands, and Cold contracts the Air. Neither is this Expanſion and Thermometer. 
Contraction of the Air perceptible by Sight ; but the Air, when expanded, 
depreſſes Water; and, when contracted, raifes it up: and thus alone it 
is that the Thing becomes viſible, and ſenſible ; and not otherwiſe.. 

179. In like manner, let the Subject of Enquiry be the Mixture of The Mixtures 
Bodies; to determine what they contain that is aqueous, oleaginous, ſpi- Y _ "robs 
rituous, ſaline, earthy, Sc. or, in particular, how much Butter is con- of thei, diffes 
tain'd in Milk; how much Curd; how much Whey, Sc. All theſe rent Parts. 
Things are reduced and brought down to the Senſes by artificial and 
ſkilful] Preparations, exhibited in the Form of tangible Bodies. But 
the Nature of the Spirit in them, tho? not immediately perceived, is diſco- 
ver'd by the various Motions, and Endeavours of tangible Bodies, in the 
Act and Proceſs of their Separation; as alſo by the Acrimony, Corro- 
fiveneſs, different Colours, Smells and. Taſtes of the ſame Bodies, after 
Separation. N : | 

180. And, with regard hereto, Men have beſtowed great Pains The erroneous 
upon Diſtillations, and artificial Separations; but not. with much bet- — _ A £ 
ter Succeſs than in the other Experiments hitherto practiſed: as hav- 8 
ing proceeded altogether by feeling out their Way in blind Roads; or 
with more Labour than Underſtanding; and, what is worſe, without 
imitating, copying, or rivalling Nature: but by their violent Heats, and 
overpowerful Operations, deſtroy ing all the Subtilty of Structure, in which 
the fecret Virtues and Relations of Things are principally ſeated *. 


181. Nor have Men, as we elſewhere obſerved t, hitherto taken No- 4/terations 


tice, with regard to this kind of Separations, that numerous Qualities, in cans by the 


the torturing. of Bodies, as well by Fire. as otherwiſe, proceed from the 
Fire itſelf ; and. the Matters. employ'd im the Separation; which Quali- 
ties were not before in the Compoſition : whence ſtrange Fallacies have 
ariſen, Thus all the Vapaur which Water emits by Fire, is not the 
Vapeur,, or Air, before exiſting in the Body of the Water; but in great 
| meaſure 

1 Aph. 13. | 

r As in al! thoſe called Chemical Analyſes, or Reſolutions. 
5 Hence there are few genuine Separations to be found in the common Chemiſtry 3. even as 


practiſed by the beſt Hands. See the Sy/va Sy/varum, under the Article Ge/d,, &c. 
See above, Part II. Apb. 7. and the Sy/va Sy/varum, paſſim. 
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meaſure produced by the Dilatation of the Water, thro' the Interpoſition 
of the Heat of the Fire. | 
Adulteratios 182. So likewiſe, in general, all exquiſite Trials and Examinations of 
in Bodies to be Bodies, whether natural or artificial, made to diftinguiſh the genuine 
ſeugbt. from the adulterate, and the better from the worſe, ſhould be referred 
to this Head; as theſe alſo make what is inſenſible to appear ſenſible: 
and therefore are, with great Care, to be collected from all Quarters *. 
The Motion of 183. As to the fifth Way of Concealment from the Senſes “; *tis ma- 
Bodies being nifeſt that the Action of Senſe is performed in Motion, and Motion in 
* , Time; whence, if the Motion of any Body be either ſo flow, or ſo 
Law. fwift, as not to be proportion'd to the Moments wherein the Alt ef 
Senſation is performed, the Object will not be perceived; as we find in 
the Motion of the Hand of a Clock; and the Motion of a Bullet diſ- 
charged from a Gun. | 
How reduced 1853. But the Motion which is not perceived thro* its Slowneſs, is 
tothe Senſes. eaſily and commonly reduced to Senſe, by the Reſult or Amount of 
| the Motion: but that which is imperceptible thro its Velocity, is not 
hitherto well meaſured ; yet the Enquiry of Nature demands that this 
fhould be done in ſome Caſes *. ; 
How ReduBion 18 6. In the fixih Caſe, where the Senſe is hinder'd by the too great 
is made, where Power of the Object“, Reduction is made either (1.) by removing the. 
ehe Oje is Object farther from the Organ of Senſe ; or (2.) taking off from its 
tos powerful. Force, by the Interpoſition of ſuch a Medium as may weaken, but 
not annihilate it; or (3.) by admitting and receiving the Reflexion of 
the Object, where the direct Force of it is too ſtrong; as by receiving 
the Reflection of the Sun in a Baſon of Water. Og 
Where the 187. The ſeventh Caſe of Concealment from the Senſes, (viz. that 
Senſe is full wherein the Senſe is fo full charged with the Object, as to leave no room 
SPOT. for the Admiffion of a new one,) is almoſt wholly confined to the Senſe 
of Smelling, and Odours: and does not confiderably regard the Subject 
in hand. So that thus much may ſuffice for the Buſineſs of reducing 
inſenſible Things to fuch as are fenfible. | 
Reduction 188. Sometimes alſo Reduction is made, not to the Senſe of Man, 
ſometimes but to the Senſe of other Creatures, whoſe Senſations, in ſome Parti- 
made to ir culars, exceed thoſe of Men; as the Senſation of a Hound, in ſome 
— «Ay Kinds of Smell; and the Senſations of a Cat, an Owl, Sc. which ſee 
Things in the Night by the latent Light of the Air, which is not ex- 
ternally illuminated. For Teleſus has juſtly obſerved, that there is a 
certain original Light in the Air itfelf; tho' ſmall, faint, and -generally 
| | | | unferviceable, 


u See Mr. Boyle's Medicina Hydroftatica 3 and the de Augmentis Scientiarum, p. 46. 

w See above, F. 158. 

x Thus the 11 of Sounds, and even of Light, which ſeems the ſwifteſt Motion of all, 
is now reduced to Calculation. See the Author's Hifory of Sounds, in the Sy/va Sy/varum ; 
and Sir 1/aac Newton's Optics, and Principia, paſlim. | 

See above, F. 158. | 
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unſerviceable, with regard to the Eyes of Men, and many other Crea- 
tures; becauſe the Animals to whoſe Senſe this Light is proportioned 


can ſee by Night; which it is not ſo probable they ſhould do without + 


Light, or by an internal Light of their own *. 3 

189. It muſt here be obſerved, that we treat only of the Failures or 
Inſufficiencies of the Senſes, and the Remedies thereof: for the Decep- 
tions of the Senſes ſhould be referred to the particular Enquiries of Senſe, 
and Senſibility as; excepting only that grand Fallacy of the Senſes, in 
making the Meaſure and Rule of Things correſpond to Man; and 
not to the Univerſe : which is an Error that cannot be corrected, but by 
Reaſon and univerſal Philoſophy *. FF a 
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190. Among our Prerogative Inſtances, we aſſign the eighteenth Place (,g.) Fourny: | 
to FJournying Inſtances; which we alſo term Inſtances of the:Road, and ſome- ing Inftaxce.. 


times Jointed Inſtances : that is, ſuch as indicate the Motions of Nature, 


gradually continued, or connected. But the Inſtances of this Kind rather 


eſcape the Obſervation than the Senſe. And, indeed, the Negligence of Strangely paf- 
Men is here ſurprizing : for they contemplate Nature only by Fits and % over. 


Starts, or periodically ; and then too it is after Bodies are compleat and 


finiſhed ; and not in their Proceſs, or whilſt the Operation is in hand. 
But if any Man deſired to conſider, and examine, the Contrivances and 
Induſtry of a certain Artificer, he would not be content to view only 
the rude Materials of the Workman, and then immediately the finiſh'd 
Work; but covet to be preſent whilſt the Artiſt proſecutes his Labour, 
and exerciſes his Skill. And the like Courſe ſhould be taken in the 


Works of Nature. | 


191. For Example; -if any one would enquire into the Vegetation of Exemplifed tn. 
Plants, he ſhould have an Eye from the firſt ſowing of the Seed, Yegetation. _ 


and examine it, almoſt every Day, by taking, or plucking up, a Seed 


after it had remain'd, for one, two, or three Days, in the Ground; to 
obſerve, with Diligence, (I.) when, and in what manner, the Seed begins 
to ſwell, grow plump, and be fill'd, or become turgid, as 1t were, with 


Spirit: (2.) Next, how it burſts the Skin, and ſtrikes its Fibres, with ſome 


Tendency upwards; unleſs the Earth be very ſtubborn: (3.) How it 
ſhoots its Fibres, in part, to conſtitute Roots downwards; in part, to 
form Stems upwards; and ſometimes creeping ſideways, if it there find 


2 See the Author's Table of Enquiry fir the Hiſtory of Light and Splendor, Vol. III. 


. 322. 
4 2 See de Augment. Scientiar. p. 111, 112, 113; and the Sy/va Sylvarum, paſſim. 
b See Part I. Apb. 42, c. | 
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the Earth more open, pervious, and yielding : with many Particulars of 
the ſame Kind . __ 

In the Hatch- 192. And the like ſhould be done as to Eggs, during their hatching : 
ing of Eee, where the whole Proceſs of Vivification, and Organization, might be 
eaſily viewed; and what becomes of the Volk, what of the White ©, Sc. 
Underſtand the ſame of Creatures bred from Putrefaction: for as to 
rfect, terreſtrial Animals, tis ſomewhat inhumane to enquire into them, 

y cutting the Fetus out of the Uterus; unleſs when Opportunity of- 
fers, by Death, Abortions, the Fortune of the Chace, &c. A Watch, 
therefore, is, by all means, to be kept upon Nature; as ſhe is better 
diſcover'd by Night than by Day ©: for theſe Contemplations and En- 
quiries may be called Nocturnal; by reaſon of the Smallneſs, and Dura- 

bility, or ſlow burning of the Watch-Light, here ſet up. 
In the relax- 193. The ſame is alſo to be attempted in inanimate Bodies; and this 
7ng or opening wer have endeavour'd after, by obferving the Ways wherein Liquors open 
TN . themſelves by Fire: for Water opens one way, Wine another, Vinegar 
| another, Verjuice another; and Milk, Oil, Sc. with a ſtill greater 
Difference ; as may be eaſily perceived by boiling them over a ſoft Fire, 
in a Glaſs Veſſel. But theſe Things are here touched lightly ; the Place 
for treating them more exactly and fully, being when we come to en- 
quire into the latent Proceſs of Things * for it muſt be all along remem- 
ber'd, that we do not, at preſent, treat Things themſelves, but barely 
oh 1 Ar HORISsM XLII. 


(19.) S#pple- 194. In the mineteenth Place come Supplemental Inflances; or In- 
mental In- ſtances of Subſtitution ; which we alſo call Inſtances of Refuge; that is, 
ances, or ſuch as afford Information where the Senſes perfectly fail us: ſo that we 
2 have recourſe” to them when the proper Inſtances cannot be had. This 
ew. \ Subſtitution is procured two Ways; viz. either by Approximation, or by 


tro Ways. bens : Ren LI | 
Viz (i.) By 195. For Example; there is no Medium found, that can poſſibly ex- 


Approxime. clade the Operation of the Loadſtone, in moving Iron; not Gold, not 
F108, Silver, Stone, Glaſs, Wood, Water, Oil, Cloth, Air, Flame, Sc. yet, 
by an exact Scrutiny, ſome Medium may perhaps be found to 
deaden this Virtue, more than any other Medium, comparatively, and 


e See Dr. Gree's Anatomy of Plants, as alfo that of Malpigh? 3 and feveral Pieces to the fame 
Purpoſe in the Phi/o/ophical Tranſations, French Memoirs, &c. 


« See Harvey, Highmore, Malpig hi, &c. upon this Subjet. HE 

© Viz. Where he is removed from human Sight ; as ſhe is in theſe grand Works, the For- 
mation of Vegetables, Animals, and Minerals. 

See this Subject proſecuted in the Author's Hiſtory of Condenſation and Rarifattion, p. 535, 


See the Author's Hiſtory of Condenfation and Rarifaction throughcut, Vol. III. p 507, c. 
3 
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196. Thus ſuppoſe, the Loadſtone would not attract Iron ſo much thro? Ex:mp/ifed in 

Gold of a certain Thickneſs, as thro the ſame Space of Air; or not ſa be Loadſlone. 

much thro* ignited Silver, as thro' the fame when cold, Sc. for we 

have not made the Trials: but it is ſufficient to propoſe them, by way 

of Example. | : 


197. In like manner, there is no Body found here upon the Earth, 4-4 in Heat. 


but what is ſuſceptible of Heat, when applied to the Fire: yet Air re- 
ceives Heat much ſooner than a Stone. And ſuch is the Subſtitutian 
made in the way of Degree, or Approximation. | | 
198. The Sub/titution by Analogy, is uſeful ; but leſs certain: and there- 424 (2,) By 
fore to be practiſed with Judgment. This is perform'd when an. inſen- _— | 
ſible Thing is brought down to the Senſe 3 not by the ſenſible Operations 
of the inſenſible Body itſelf z but by conſidering ſome other ſenſible 
Body of kin thereto. | | | Bibs 
199. For Example; if the Subject of Enquiry were the Mixture of EINE i” 
Sęirits, which are inviſible Subſtances : we are here to obſerve, that there of Spirits, - 
ſeems to be a certain Affinity between Bodies, and the Matter that feeds 
or nouriſhes them. Thus Oil and fat Bodies ſeem to be the Food of 
Flame; and Water and aqueous Bodies, the Food of Air: for Flames 
multiply themſelves upon the Exhalations of Oil; and Air upon the 
Vapour of Water. In this Enquiry, therefore, we may conſider the 
Mixture of Water and Oil, which is manifeſt to the Senſe ; tho' the 
Mixture of Air and Flame 1s not perceptible. Now, Oil and Water 
are very imperfectly mix'd together by Compoſition, or Agitation; but 
more curiouſly and elaborately in Plants, Blood, and the Parts of 
Animals: and, therefore, ſomething of the like kind may happen as 
to the Mixture of Flame and Air in untangible Bodies. For, tho* Flame 
and Air do not well incorporate by ſimple Motion; yet they ſeem to 
mix in the Spirits of Plants, and Animals; the rather, becauſe all ani- 
mal Spirits prey upon both Kinds of Moiſture, viz. the aqueous, the 
unctuous, as its Aliment i. | | | 
200. In like manner, if the Subject of Enquiry be not the perfect In tbe Compe- 
Mixture of pneumatical, or untangible Bodies, but only their Com-/#ion of un- 
Zofition ; wiz. whether they will eafily mix among themſelves: or rather, CG — 
ſuppoſe, for Example, certain Winds, or Exhalations, or other pneuma- 
tical Bodies, which mix not with common Air, but only lodge and float 
therein, under the Form of Globules and Drops ; as being rather broke 
and ground by the Air, than received into and incorporated with it. 
Now this cannot be perceived by the Senſe, either in common Air, 
or other pneumatical Bodies, by reaſon of their Subtilty, or Fineneſs ; 
but a certain Image, or Repreſentation, may be had of the Thing, 


d See below, Aph. 43. $. 204. 
i See the Axioms at the Cloſe of the Hiſtory of Life and Death, Vol. III, p. 418, Cc. See 
alſo Mr. Boy/e's Experiments to this purpoſe. Abridgm. Vol. II. p. 469. a By 
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with regard to its Poſſibility, in tangible Fluids ; ſuch as Quickſilver, 
Oil, Water *, and even in Air itſelf, when it is broke and diffipated ; 
or riſes in ſmall Particles, or Bubbles thro' Water; and again, an Image 
of it may be had in the groſſer Fumes '; and laſtly, in Duſt, rais'd and 
floating in the Air: in all which Caſes, there is no Incorporation made. 
And this Repreſentation is not faulty, provided it be firſt carefully ex- 
amined, whether, among pneumatical Bodies, there may be ſuch an He- 
terogeneity as 1s found among Liquors: for in caſe there is, then theſe 
Repreſentations by Analogy may be commodiouſly ſubſtituted m. | 
Supplemental, 201. And tho*, as we before obſerved, Information is to be derived 
injtances, from theſe Supplemental Inſtances, by way of Refuge or Recourſe ”, when 
wherein uſe- proper Inſtances are wanting; yet we would haye it underſtood, that they 
ul, when | 
the proper ones arè alſo of great Uſe, even when the proper Inſtances are procurable ; 
may be bad. particularly in ſtrengthening the Information, with the Aſſiſtance of 
thoſe. But the Time for treating of theſe Inſtances more exactly, is 
when we come, by the Law of Order, to the Helps of Induction ®. 


| Ar RORISM XLII.. 


20.) Laveing 202. In the twentieth Place come Lancing Inſtances; which we 
Inflances. alſo, for a different Reaſon, call by the Name of Yellicating Inſtances. 
Their Uſe. We call them Vellicating Inſtances, becauſe they twitch the Underſtanding ; 
and Lancing Inſtances, becauſe they cut or lance through Nature : whence 
we alſo call them Democritical Inſtances * ; that is, ſuch as remind the Un- 
derſtanding of the admirable and exquiſite Subtilty of Nature; ſo as to 

excite and awaken it to Attention, "Obſervation, and proper Enquiry. 
Exemplifedin 203. For Example; the following are Lancing or Vellicating Inſtances. 
great Variety. (1.) That fo ſmall a Drop of Ink, in a Pen, ſhould be drawn out into 
fo many Letters, or Lines, as we find it; (2.) that Silver gilt upon its 
external Surface, ſhould be drawn to ſuch a vaſt Length of gilded Wire“; 
(3.) that ſo very ſmall a Worm as that found in the Skin, ſhould have a 
Spirit, and a peculiar Structure, and Organization of different Parts; 
(4.) that a little Saffron ſhould tinge a whole Hogſhead of Water ©; 
(g.) that a little Civet, or Muſk, ſhould fill a large Chamber with its Odour ; 
(6.) that ſuch a great Cloud of Smoke ſhould be rais'd from a little 


Incenſe 3 (7.) that the exact Differences of Sounds ſhould be every Way 
. > | ; convey'd 


k Theſe being heterogeneous Fluids, and not mixing together upon ſhaking. 4 
1 Which do not incorporate with the Air. | 3 
m See Mr. Boyle upon the different Surfaces of Fluids in contact. Abridgm. Vol. I. p. 316 
318. and 388 — 396. ET L „„ 
n See above, 5. 194. 5 a 
© A Part of the Num Organm that is wanting. See above, Part II. Apb. 21. 
.,-» Alluding to the Atoms of Democritus. See the Author's Eſſay upon the Corpuſcular Phi- 
"Jeſophy, Vol. III. p 59g. | | 
* See Mr. Boy/e upon Efluvia, Abridgm. Vol. I. p. 405. 
See Mr. Nhe upon Efluvia, &c. Vol. I. p. 397438. 
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convey*d through the Air; and even through the Holes and Pores of 
Wood and Water, (tho' much weakened, indeed, in the Paſſage;) and 
be reflected with great Diſtinctneſs and Velocity; (8.) that Lightand Co- 
lour ſhould fo ſuddenly paſs through ſuch a Bulk of ſolid Matter, as Glaſs, 
or of a Fluid, as Water; yet ſo as at the ſame time to convey a 
great and exquiſite Variety of Images; even tho' the Light ſuffers Re- 
traction and Reflection; (9.) that the Loadſtone ſhould operate through 
all Kinds of Bodies, even the moſt Compact and Solid; and what is ſtil 
more wonderful; (10.) that in all theſe Caſes, the Action of one Thing, 
does not greatly hinder the Action of another, in a neutral or indiffe- 
rent Medium, ſuch as the Air is. Thus numberleſs Images of viſible 
Objects are carried through the Air; numberleſs Percuſſions of articulate 


Voices; numberlefs ſpecific Odours ; as thoſe of Violets, Roſes, Sc. even 


Cold, Heat, and magnerical Virtues ; all paſs through the Air, at once, 
without obitructing one another; as if each of them had its own ſeparate 
Way or Paſſage, ſo as to prevent impinging againſt, meeting with, or 
obſtructing one another. | 

204. To theſe Lancing Inſtances, may be advantageouſly ſubjoined thoſe 
we term the Limiting Inſtances, with regard to this Lancing ; as for 
Example, in the Caſes juſt mentioned, that (1.) one Action does not 
diſturb or hinder another of a different Kind; tho* two of the fame 
Kind damp or extinguiſh each other; that, (2.) the Light of the Sun 
extinguiſhes or overpowers the Light of the Glow-worm ; that, (3.) the 
Report of a Cannon drowns the Voice ; that, (4.) a ſtronger Odour over- 
powers one that is more delicate; that, (5.) a ſtronger Heat prevails 
over one that is more gentle ; and, (6.) that an Iron-Plate put between 
the Loadſtone and a Needle, hinders the magnetic Virtue. But the pro- 
per Place of treating theſe Inſtances alſo, is under the Helps of Indu#tion®. 
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205. And ſo much for the Inflances of Help to the Senſes; which are Intreduiom 
of capital Uſe in the Bu/ineſs of Information: for Information begins with“ Practice. 


the Senſe *. But the whole Affair terminates in Practice, and Works: 
which are the End; as Information is the Beginning *®. And, therefore, 
the Inſtances of principal Uſe in Practice, are next to follow. 


APnorism XLIV. 


206. The Inſtances of principal Uſe in Prafiice are of two Kinds, and Practical Þr- 
ſeven in Number; all which we call by the general Name of Practicalſſtances, what. 


Inſtances, Now Practice has two Inconveniences, or Defects; and ſo 
many general Kinds of Prerogative Inſtances *. For Practice either fails, 
or over-burdens. Practice fails principally from a wrong Determina- 
tion, 

A Part not entered upon by the Author. See above, Apb. 21. and 43. 

t See above, Apb. 38. | 

See Part II. Apb. 1. | 

» Viz. Two, correſponding to the two Kinds of Defects of Practice: four Defects of the 
firſt Kind are enumerated in this Paragraph ; and three of the ſecond, in the next. 
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tion, and Meaſure of the Powers and Actions of Bodies z eſpecially after 
a diligent Enquiry into the Subject. But the Powers and Actions of 
Mathematical Bodies are circumſcribed and meaſured ; either, (I.) by Space of Place *; 
Lance. (2.) by Moments ef Time y; (3.) by the Correſpondence or Proportion of Quan- 
tity * ; or, (4.) by the Predominancy of Virtue * : and unleſs theſe four Things 
are well and diligently weigh'd, the Sciences indeed, may, perhaps, be 
beautiful in Show and Appearance ; but they will remain unfruitful, or 
- barren of Works. And the four Inſtances, with regard to theſe four Parti. 
culars, we call, in general, Mathematical Inſtances; or Inſtances of Men- 
furation b. e 
Practice, bow 207. Practice proves burdenſome either, (1.) from the admixture of 
rendered bur uſeleſs Things © ; (2.) from a Multiplicity of Inſtruments “; or, (3.) from 
den/oms. the Bulk of the Matter, and Bodies required, in certain Works“. Thoſe 
Inſtances, therefore, ought to be highly eſteemed, which either, (I.) di- 
rect and determine Practice to ſuch Things as chiefly regard the Benefit 
and Advantage of Mankind; or, (2.) retrench the Number of Inſtru- 
ments required; or, (3.) fave and leſſen the Materials to be employ'd. 
Propitious In- 208. And the three [ſtances correſponding to theſe three Parti- 
AHances. culars, or Requiſites, we call by the ſingle Name of Propitious or Bene- 
valent Inſtances f, We ſhall ſpeak of theſe ſeven Inſtances, ſeparately ; 
and with them conclude this Section of the Doctrine of Prerogalive In- 
ftances. 
 APHORISM XLV. 


(210 Infances 209. In the twenty-firſt Place, therefore, among Preregative Inſtances, 
of the Staff. come Inſtances of the Staff, or Meaſuring-Rod; which we alſo call Per- 
meating, or Teminating Inſtances ; for the Forces and Motions of Things 
operate and exert themſelves in certain Spaces, that are not indefinite or 
e fortuitous, but determinate and finite: an the due Obſervance and mark- 
e ing of theſe Spaces in every Nature ſought, is of great Importance to 
of Aivity. Practice; not only in preventing us from being deceived by it; but 
Seme operate alſo in enlarging and rendering it more extenſive and powerful: For it 
at a Diſtance. is ſometimes poſſible to extend Virtues and Powers; and, as it were, 
bring Diſtances nearer, as we ſee in Teleſcopes. : 
Some operate 210. There are alſo many Virtues that operate and extend their Force 
only in Con- only by manifeſt Contact; as in the Percuſſion of Bodies; where one 
Fate. Body ics not move another, unleſs the impelling Body touches the 
"2 Body impelled. So, likewiſe, external Remedies, as Unguents and Plai- 
"oF | ſters, 
* See below, Ap. 45. 
See below, Apb. 40. 
= See below, Aph. 47. 
See below, Aph. 48. 
d Which ſee below, Apb. 45 —48. 
© See below, Aph. 49. 
See below, 4ph. 50. 
See below, Apb. 51. 
See pb. 49---51. 
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ſters, exert not their Virtues, without touching the Body. And, laſtly, 

the Objects of the Taſte, and Touch, do not ſtrike, or affect, if not 
contiguous to the reſpective Organs. | | 

211. There are alſo other Virtues, which operate at a ſmall Diſtance ; orbert operate 
very few whereof have been hitherto obſerved ; whilſt there are more of 4 © hrt Di- 
chem than Men ſuſpect. Thus, to give obvious Examples; Amber, and auc. 
Jet, attract Straws, and other light Bodies. Bubbles of Water approach- 
ing each other, run together. Some purgative Medicines draw the Hu- 
mours downwards, and the like. But that magnetic Virtue whereby Iron 
and the Loadftone, or Loadſtones themſelves, meet each other, operates 
only in a certain little Sphere of Activity; but if there be any magnetic 
Virtue flowing from the inner Parts of the Earth, to the Needle, in 
reſpect of its Verticity, the Operation is performed at a great Diſtance. 

212. Again; if there be any magnetic Virtue, which operates by Con- Sone at very 
ſent, between the Globe of the Earth, and ponderous Bodies; or between great ones. 
the Globe of the Moon and the Waters of the Sea ; which ſeems highly 
probable from the Spring-Tides 5; or between the Sphere of the Fixed 
Stars and the Planets, ſo as to attract the Planets to their Apogees ; all 
theſe muſt operate at very great Diſtances, 

213. There are alſo found certain Communications of Flame, to con- 1»/anced in 
ſiderable Diſtances, in certain Materials: as they relate, in particular, ar. 3 
of the Naphtha of Babylon. Heat, likewiſe, inſinuates itſelf to great Di- 
ſtances ; and ſo does Cold: inſomuch, that the huge Maſſes of Ice broke | 
off, and floating in the North Sea, and thence coming into the Atlantic 
Ocean, ftrike a Coldneſs many Leagues off, perceptible to the Inhabitants 
about Canada | 

214. Odours, likewiſe, tho* theſe ſeem always attended with a corpo- I= Odaurs, 
real Emiſſion of the odoriferous Subſtance, operate at conſiderable Di- par and 
ſtances ; as appears to ſuch as fail along the Coaſts of Florida, or ſome © 
Parts of Spain, where there are whole Groves, or Woods of Lemmons, 
Oranges, and the like odoriferous Trees ; or Thickets of Roſemary, 
Marjoram, Sc. And laſtly, Sounds, but particularly the Rays of 
Light, operate to prodigious Diſtances *, 2 | 

215. But all theſe Virtues, whether they operate to ſmall, or large 7 Fire; 
Diſtances, certainly operate to finite ones, and ſuch as are known to /imired. 
Nature: fo that there are certain fixed Bounds, which they cannot ex- 
ceed; and that in Proportion, either (1.) to the Bulk and Quantity of 
the Bodies; or, (2.) to the Strength or Weakneſs of the Virtues ; or, 

(3.) to the Suitableneſs or Unſuitableneſs of the Medium : all Ow 
O c 


E See Vol. III. p. 614, &c. 

See Mr. Bayle's Hiſtory of Cold, paſſim. 

See Mr. Boyle Euwia. | 

* See Mr. Boyle, Dr. Hook, Sir Jſaac Newton, the -Philsſophical Tranſactions, French Me- 
moirs, &c. 
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ought-to be carefully obſerved, and brought to Computation '. And 
again; the Meaſures of thoſe called Violent Mo:ions, or the Motions of 
Projectiles, as Bullets from Guns, the Motions of Carriages, &c. ought 
to be obſerved and determined : for theſe alſo have manifeſtly their fixed 
Limits. | 
Some act ats 216. There are, likewiſe, certain Motions and Virtues, contrary to 
Diſtance, and thoſe that operate by Contact, and not at a Diſtance; as acting at 
wor by Contact. 4a Diſtance, and not by Contact: and again; others that operate weaker 
at a ſmall Diſtance, and ſtronger at a greater. Thus Viſion is not 
well performed in Contact; but requires a certain Medium, and a cer- 
tain Diſtance, to be perfect: tho? I have been aſſured, by a Perſon of 
Veracity, who was couched for Cataracts in his Eyes, (which is an Ope- 
ration performed by means of a ſmall ſilver Needle, thruſt between the 
firſt Coat of the Eye, to remove and force away the. Film of the Cata- 
ract into the Corner of the Eye,) that he clearly ſaw the Needle mov- 
ing over the Pupilla, or Sight of the Eye *. | 
Exemplifed 217. But allowing this, tis manifeſt, that larger Objects cannot be 
in Vin. well or diſtinctly ſeen, except in the Vertex of a Cone, made by the con- 
verging of the Rays from ſome Diſtance. Thus old Men ſee better 
when the Object is removed a little farther off, than when it is near. 
And it is certain, that in Projectiles, the Percuſſion is not ſo ſtrong at 
too ſmall a Diſtance, as it is ſoon after, or at the due Diſtance. The 
Meaſures, therefore, of theſe Things, and others of the like Kind, are to 
be ſet down, to determine their Motion in Point of Diſtance. 
The Motions of 218. We muſt not omit another Kind of Local Meaſure of Motions, 
Expanſion to which regards not progreſſive, but ſpherical Motion; that is, the Ex- 
be megſured- panſion of Bodies into a larger Sphere, or their Contraction into a leſs. 
For we ſhould enquire, among the Meaſures of Motion, what Degree of 
Compreſſion or Extenſion, Bodies, according to their Nature, may eaſily 
and readily ſuffer ; and at what Point they begin to reſiſt ; and at length, 
will ſuſtain no more. Thus when a blown Bladder is compreſs'd, the 
Exemplified in Air ſuſtains ſome Degree of Compreſſure ; but if the Compreſſure be 
8 88 1 great, the Air enduring it no longer, burſts the Bladder, and frees 
; itſelt. | | 
| In Air unter 219. But to make a more exact Experiment to this Purpoſe, we took 
Water. a ſmall, light, and thin metalline Bell; and plunged it into a Baſon of 
Water, fo that it carried down along with it the Air contained in its 
Cavity, to the bottom of the Veſſel ; where we had firſt placed a little 
Ball, which the Cavity of the Bell was to fall upon. When this Ball was 
little in Proportion to the Cavity of the Bell, the Air ſhrunk itſelf into 
a leſs Compaſs, without eſcaping ; but if the Ball was ſo large, that 
the Air could not freely yield, the Air would then, as being impatient 
| 0 


Here we may obſerve the proper Uſe of Calculation, or Mathematics, in Phyſics. 
" See Sir Jſaac Newton's Optics; particularly the Queries at the End thereof. 
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of a greater Preſſure, raiſe up the Bell, on one ſide, and aſcend in 
Bubbles“. | 
220. Again; to try what Degree of Extenſion Air is capable of, we Y Rarifai- 
took a Glaſs-Egg, with a ſmall Orifice at one End thereof; and by 97 the Air. 
ſtrong Suction drew out the Air; then immediately ſtopping the Orifice 
with the Finger, we plunged the Glaſs in Water; where the Finger be- 
ing removed, the Air that was ſtretched and dilated by the Suction, 
now endeavouring to contract itſelf; (fo that if the Glaſs had not been 
plunged in Water, it would have drawn in the external Air with a hiſ- 
ſing Noiſe 3) it drew in ſuch a Quantity of Water, as ſufficed to reco- 
ver the remaining Air to its former Bulk or Dimenſion ““. | - 
221. And it is certain, that pneumatical, or rare Bodies, ſuch as the 7e Be- 


Air, will ſuffer a remarkable Contraction 3 but that tangible Bodies, ſuch 75,5974 # 


as Water, ſuffer Compreſſion with much greater Difficulty, and in a leſs 
Degree. What this Degree might be, we attempted to diſcover by the 
following Experiment. | 

222. We cauſed a hollow and ſtrong Globe of Lead to be formed, ca- Vater com- 
pable of containing two Wine Pints; and having made a Hole therein, we 744: 

flPd the Globe with Water; then ſolder'd up the Orifice with Lead; and 
now beat the Sides of the Globe flat out with a large Hammer : whence the 
Water was of neceſſity contracted ; becauſe a Sphere is the Figure of largeſt 
Capacity. And when hammering was of no farther Service, in making 
the Water ſhrink ; we put the Lead Veſſel into a Preſs, and ſqueezed 
itz till at length the Water forced itſelf thro? the ſolid Lead; and ſtood 
upon its Surface, like a Dew. We afterwards computed into how much 
leſs Space the Water was driven, by this violent Preſſure ?. 

223. But ſolid, dry, or more compact Bodies, as Stones, Wood, and Sli, harder 
Metals, ſuſtain a much leſs, and almoſt imperceptible Compreſſion, and *? £97 fre 
Extenſion ; and either releaſe themſelves by breaking, moving, ſqueezing 
out, or other Evaſions; as appears in the bending of Wood, or Me- 
tal; in Spring-Clocks, or Watches; in Projectiles, Hammering, and nu- 
merous other Motions. | | | 

224. But all theſe Particulars, together with their Meaſures, are to Calculations, 
be diſcover'd and ſet down, in the Enquiry into Nature, either in the Way , 14 e 
of certain Calculation, Eſtimation, or Compariſon; as the Caſe will ,,,,, Lind. 


admit. 


The Deſign was here, to eſtimate the Force wherewith Air reſiſts its own Condenſation, or 
endeavour to eſcape. See Mr. Boyle's Pneumatical Experiments ; particularly Abridgm. Vol. II. 
p. 670---672. | 

. © See Mr. Boy/e's Works, Abridgm. Vol. II. p. 414. 

v See the Experiments of the Academie del Cimento; and Mr. Boy/e's Works, Abridgm. 

Vol. I. p. 628, 629. Vol. II. p. 290, 666, 703, &c. 
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Ap HORISM XLVI. 


(22) Inflances 225. In the 7wenty-ſecond Place, among our Prerogative Inſtances, come 
of the Courſe. Inſtances of the Courſe, or Stage ; which we alſo ſometimes call Hydro- 
metrical Inſtances ; deriving the Term from the Hour-Glaſſes of the 
Their Office. Ancients, wherein they uſed Water inſtead of Sand. Theſe Inſtances 
meaſure Nature by Moments of Time *, as the Inſtances of the Staff * mea- 
ſure them by Degrees of Space. For all Motions, or natural Actions, 
are perform'd in Time; one indeed ſwifter, and another lower; but all 
Afions per- in certain Moments well known to Nature. Even thoſe Actions which 
ferm d in dif- ſeem ſuddenly performed, or in the twinkling of an Eye, as we phraſe 
ferent Times. it, are yet found to differ in Time, as to more or leſs. 


 Exemplifiedin 226, And, firſt, we ſee that the Revolutions or Returns of the Ce- 


many Particu- 
1. 


2 leſtial Bodies are performed in certain Times or Periods ; ſo likewiſe is 


the Flux and Reflux of the Sea. The Deſcent of heavy Bodies towards 
the Earth, and the Aſcent of light Bodies towards the Heavens, is per- 
form'd in certain Moments; according to the Nature of the Body, and 
the Medium it moves in. The Motions of a Ship, in ſailing; of a Horſe, 
or other Creature, in running; of a Projectile, in flying, Sc. are all, 
in like manner, performed in certain Times, meaſurable in the Amount 
or Reſult. And, with regard to Heat, we ſee that Boys, in the Win- 
ter, will waſh their Hands in the Flame of a common Fire, without 
burning themſelves; and, in the way of Sport, others will, by a nim- 
ble and equable Motion, turn Glaſſes of Wine, or Water, upſide-down, 
and recover them again, without ſpilling : and there are many Par- 

ticulars of the ſame Kind. : | | 
Ia Sound. 227. So, likewiſe, ſome Compreſſions, Dilatations, and Eruptions, or 
Exploſions of Bodies, happen ſwifter, and others flower, according to 
the Nature of the Body, and the Motion; but they happen in certain 
Moments of Time. Thus, in the joint Exploſion of ſeveral large Can- 
nons, which may be heard ſometimes to the. Diſtance of thirty Miles, 
the Report is firſt audible to thoſe near the Place, where the Dilcharge is 

made; and afterwards to thoſe who are farther off. 
nd Vifton. 228. And in Viſion, where the Action is exceeding ſwift, *tis plain, 
that certain Moments of Time are required to its Performance : as is 
plain from hence, that Bodies are rendered inviſible through too great a 
Velocity of Motion; as in the Diſcharge of a Bullet from a Gun; 
— the Ball flies too ſwift to have its Impreſſion received by the 
ye. | : 

229, And, 


1 As if it were Inſtances of the Time-Kezeper, or Hour-Glaf+. 

r See above, Apb. 44. 

s See above, Apb. 45. | 
See Mr. Whiſften's Second Edition of his Eſſay upon the Longitude ; and Dr. Derhan's 
Paper upon the Motion of Sounds, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N* 3x3. 
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229. And, upon comparing this with the like Caſes, we have ſome- The Motion of 
times entertain'd a ſtrange Suſpicion ; viz. whether the Stars of a clear 3 from 
Sky be ſeen by us at the preciſe Time they really exift, or rather 94, 


ſomewhat later; and, whether there be not, with regard to the Sight 
of the Heavens, a true and apparent Time, as well as a true Place, and 
apparent Place; which is obſerved by Aſtronomers in the Parallaxes. For 
it ſeems incredible, that the Rays of the celeſtial Bodies ſhould inſtantly 
travel ſuch an immenſe Diſtance to the Sight; and not rather take up 
ſome conſiderable Time in the Journey. *%. 


230. But this Suſpicion, as to any great Interval betwixt the real and I extremely 
apparent Time, afterwards vaniſh'd; upon confidering that infinite Loſs Veit. 


and Diminution of Quantity, as to Sight, between the real Body of a 
Star, and the apparent Object; which Difference is cauſed by the Di- 
ſtance; and, at the ſame time, conſidering to what a Diſtance Ob- 
jects that are barely white may, of a ſudden, be ſeen here below; amounting 
to ſixty Miles at the leaſt“: for there is no queſtion, but that the 
Light of the celeſtial Bodies has not only the vivid Strength of White- 
neſs; but alſo vaſtly exceeds the Light of Flame, as we find Flame here, 
in Power and Strength of Radiancy. Nay, that immenſe Velocity where- 
with groſs Matter moves, in the diurnal Rotation, renders this wonder- 
fully ſwitt Motion of the Rays of Light, from the Fixed Stars, more pro- 
bable. But what has the greateſt Weight with me, is this; that if there 
ſhould here be any conſiderable Space of Time between Reality and 
Sight; or the Exiſtence of the Object, and its being ſeen ; it muſt then 
happen, that the Sight would be frequently intercepted and confounded 
by Clouds, ariſing in the mean time; or by the like Diſturbances in the 
Medium. And thus much for the /imple Menſuration of Time. 


231. The Meaſure of Motions and Actions 1s not, however, to be The Meaſures 


ſought only ſimply; but much rather comparatively : this being a 


of Motions and 
Actions, to be 


Thing of excellent Uſe ; and having regard to very many Particulars. und con-. 
We find, that the Flaſh of a great Gun is ſeen before the Sound is rative. 
heard; altho' it is certain that the Bullet muſt ſtrike the Air, before Motion that 
the Flame, which was behind it, could get out; and that this muſt difer compa- 


happen from a greater Velocity in the Motion of Light, than in the 
Motion of Sound. We find alſo, that viſible Objects are ſooner re- 
ceived than let go by the Sight ; whence it is that the Strings of a mu- 
ſical Inſtrument ſtruck with the Finger, appear double, or treble, in 
the Vibration; viz. becauſe a new Object is received before the other is 
diſcharged : and, for the ſame Reaſon, Rings twirling upon an Axis ſeem 
Spheres; and a lighted Flambeau, carried haſtily by Night, appears 
tail'd, like a Comet. ä 8 


u See this Time computed by M. Huygens de la Lumiere, p. 8 and 9. See alſo Sir //aac 
Newton upon the Subject; and compare them both with the Papers of M. Maraldi in the 
French Memoirs, Ann. 1707. | | 

See, again, Mr. Whi/ton's Eſſay upon the Longitude. | 

Xxx 2 232. And 
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Whence Gali- 232. And, from this Foundation of the Inequality of Motion in point 
Izo accounted of Velocity, Galilæo imagin'd the Cauſe of the Flux and Reflux of the 
for the Tides. Sea to be from the Earth's revolving with a greater Velocity than the 

Waters: whence the Waters gathering into a Heap upwards, afterwards 
ſunk down by degrees; as we ſee in a Veſſel of Water briſkly revolved. 
But this Solution he invented barely upon Suppolition, and not upon 
Proof, of the Earth's Motion; and alſo without being well informed of 
the ſexhorary Motion * of the Sea. WE | 
The Uſe of the 233. But we have an eminent Example of the comparative Meaſure 
> g of Motion, and at the ſame time of its remarkable Uſe, in the Buſineſs 
Aalen, r. of Powder-Mines; wherein vaſt Maſſes of Earth, Piles of Buildings, Sc. 
emplified in are overturn'd, and toſs'd into the Air with a ſmall Quantity of Gun- 
Powder- powder. The Cauſe whereof is, doubtleſs, this; that the Motion of 
Mines. Dilatation in the Powder, which is the impelling Force, is many De- 
grees ſwifter than the Motion of Gravity, which makes the Reſiſtance ; fo 
that the prevailing Motion is perform'd, before the oppoſite Motion begins: 
whilſt, at firſt, there was a kind of Neutrality, or want of Reſiſtance. And 
hence, in all Projectiles, it is not ſo much the ſtrong, as the ſharp and 
quick Stroke, or Percuſſion, that carries the Body fartheſt. Nor was it 
poſſible that a ſmall Quantity of Spirit in Animals, eſpecially in thoſe ſo 
bulky as the Elephant, or the Whale, ſhould move, and manage ſo great 
a Maſs of Matter; but for the Velocity of the Motion of the Spirit; 

and the Inability of the corporeal Maſs to reſiſt. LE 
This the un- 234. And this is one of the principal Foundations of the Magical In- 
dation of Ma- ſtances, which we ſhall ſoon conſider ! ; wherein a ſmall Quantity of Matter 
8 7n/tan- overpowers and ſubdues a much greater: that is, where there may be a 
Pre- occupation, or Anticipation of Motions, by the Velocity of one, be- 

fore another is ready *. 

The Caſe tobe 235. Laſtly, this Buſineſs of Anticipation and Subſequence, ſhould 
regarded in all be obſerved in all natural Actions. Thus in the Infuſion of Rhubarb, 
natural Adi the purgative Virtue is drawn out firſt ; and the aſtringent Virtue after- 
Mm wards *, And ſomething of the like kind we have found upon infuſing 
Violets in Vinegar * ; where the ſweet and delicate Odour of the Flowers 
is firſt received; and afterwards the more earthy Part; which confounds 
the Odour : therefore, if Violets be infuſed for a whole Day, their Smell 
is obtain'd much fainter, than if they were infuſed only for a Quarter 
of an Hour, and then taken out. And becauſe Violets contain but little 
odoriferous Spirit, if freſh ones be infuſed in the fame Liquor, every 
Quarter of an Hour, for ſix Times; the Tincture, or Infuſion, will 
become ſo rich in the Space of an Hour and an half, as to continue, 0 
2 e a whole 


* See Vol. III. 5. 624. 

See below, Apb. 51. | DE 

* 'This deſerves to be carefully confider'd and remember'd; for many extraordinary Opera- 
tions, and Caſes of Practice, depend upon it. 

See the Sy/va Sy/varum under the Article [nfu/ion, 

See the Place laſt cited. 
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a whole Year, of an exceeding grateful Odour, not inferior to the Flowers 
themſelves. But it muſt be obſerved, that the Odour does nor come 
to collect its full Strength, till a Month after the Infuſion is made. 
And the Buſineſs of Diſtillation affords numerous remarkable Examples 
to the ſame Purpoſe. 


AP HORITISM XLVIL 


236. In the 7wenty-third Place, among Prerogative Inſtances, come In- (23.) Inflances 
ſtances of Quantity; which we alſo call the Doſes of Nature ©: borrowing 7 2 
the Expreſſion from Medicine. Theſe are ſuch Inſtances as meaſure Vir- eg f 
tues by the Quantities of Bodies; and indicate what the Quantity of a 

Body contributes to the Quantity of Virtue. 

337. And, firſt, there are certain Virtues ſubſiſting only in a Comical Exemplified in 
Quantity; that is, ſuch a Quantity as has a Conſent with the Configuration v Parti- 
and Structure of the Univerſe. Thus the whole Body of the Earth, — | 
nnmoved ſuppoſe in its Whole, does not fall downwards, tho? its 
Parts do: the Waters ebb and flow in the Sea, but not in Rivers; un- 
leſs where they communicate with the Sea : and almoſt all particular Vir- 
rues operate in proportion, as the Body is bigger or leſs. Large Col- 
lections of Water do not eaſily corrupt; as ſmall ones do. New Wines 
and Drinks ripen quicker, or become ſooner potable, when contained in 
ſmall Veſſels, than when in large ones. If a Plant be added to a large 
Proportion of Liquor, it makes an Infuſion rather than a Tincture; 
but if to a lefs, it makes a Tin&ure rather than an Infuſion. So, with 
regard to the human Body, bathing is one Thing, but ſprinkling ano- 
ther. And thus the fineſt Dews never fall in the Air, but are diſſipated 
and incorporated with it. And we ſee in breathing upon poliſn'd Gems, 
that the ſmall Quantity of Moiſture thus left upon their Surface, is 
preſently licked up by the Air; as a light Cloud, or Miſt, is diffipated 
by the Wind. Again, a Piece of a Loadſtone will not attract fo much 
Iron as the whole Loadſtone would do. 

238. There are alſo Virtues, wherein Smallneſs of Quantity has the Sma/lne/s of 
greateſt Effect; as a ſharp Point penetrates eaſier than a blunt one; Ai = 
and as the angular Point of a Diamond cuts Glaſs : with other Examples , East 
of the like kind. | 
239. But we are not here to dwell upon Indefinites ; but ſhould enquire The Meaſvres 
into the Proportions of the Quantity of a Body, with regard to the # %, gi, 
Meaſure of its Virtue : for one might eafily imagine, that the Propor- „ r 
tions of Quantity correſponded to the Proportions of Virtue; as that a jarly ſought. 
leaden Bullet of two Ounces ſhould fall twice as ſwift as another of one 
Ounce ; which is abſolutely falſe. Nor do the ſame, but very different, 


Proportions, obtain in all kinds of Virtues :. and, therefore, theſe =_ 
ſures 


© See above, Aph. 44; 


— 
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ſures muſt be derived from Experiments, and Things themſelves ; and not 


3 


from Probabilities, or Conjectures. | 
The Doſes of 240. Laſtly z in every natural Enquiry, the Quantity of the Body re- 
Nature to be quired to produce any Effect muſt be ſer down; as the Doſe: and the 
Jubjoin'd in e. Cautions, with regard to Quantity, either in Exceſs or Defect, conti- 
very Fufuicg. nually interſpers'd. | . 


Ar HORISM XLVIII. 


(24.) Infances 241. In the twenty-fourth Place come Inſtances Reluctance; which we 
of Relacance. alſo call by the Name of Prevailing Inſtances ; that is, ſuch as ſhew the 
Predominancy, or Subjection of Virtues to one anothe ; or which of them 

is the ſtronger, and prevails ; and which the weaker, and ſubmits : for 

the Motions and Struggles of Bodies are no leſs compounded, recom- 

Belong to all Pounded, and complicate, than Bodies themſelves. We will, therefore, 
che Species of firſt lay down the principal Species of Motions, or atiive Viriues ; that 


— Jr their Compariſon, in Point of Strength, may be the clearer ; and thence 


the Inſtances of Reluctance and Prevalence, be the better known and 
deſigned. | 
Motions divi- 242. The firſs Motion may be the Motion of Reſiſtance in Matter, or 
ded and diſtin- the Motion that reſides in all the Parts thereof, and will not ſuffer it 
77574 in'o to be any way annihilated; ſo that no Force of Fire, no Weight, or 
(r- 7 Rel. Depreſſion, no Violence, no length of Time, or Continuance of Dura- 
ace. tion, can ever poſſibly reduce any the leaſt Particle of Matter to no- 
thing; but it it will ſtill continue ſomething; poſſeſs a certain 
Space; and to whatever Neceſſity it be reduced, free itſelf, either by 
changing its Form or Place; or, if it cannot do that, it will continue 
as it was; ſo that the Time ſhall never come, when it is nothing, or 
has no Exiſtence. And of this Motion we need produce no Examples, 
becauſe it is univerſal, or exiſts in all Bodies ©. 
(2.) The M- 243. Let the ſecond Motion be that we term Motion of Connection; whereby 
tion of Conne- Bodies ſuffer not themſelves to be divided, or ſeparated from others, 
Sion. on account of the mutual Contact and Connection they affect: which 
is a Motion call'd by the Schools, the Motion preventive of Vacuity; 
as when Water is forced upwards by Suction, or by the Pump; or 
when the Fleſh is raiſed by Cupping-Glaſſes; or, as when Water 


runs thro' a Siphon; with numerous other Examples of the ſame 
2 E EN 


(3) The Me- 244. Let the third Motion be what we call Motion of Liberty, or Freeing 

tion of Li- Motion; whereby Bodies endeavour to caſe and free themſelves from any 

Ber. preternatural Preſſure or Tenſion; or reſtore themſelves to the Dimen- 

As | agreeable to their own Natures. And of this Motion alſo the Ex- 

amples are numerous. Thus Water endeavours to free itſelf from Preſ- 

| Eid. bor ſure 

4 See the Author's Hiſtory of Condenſation and Rarifa#ion, Vol. III. 

© Let it be conſidered whether all theſe Motions are juſtly explained by the Weight, Spring, 
or Preſſure of the Air. 
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ſure in the Action of Sailing, and Rowing; the Air, in the Adtiort 
of Flying, and in the Undulations of the Winds; the Springs in 
Watches; compreſs'd Air in Pot-Guns, which forces out the Pellet, Ec. 


245. And, for this Motion of Liberty in the Caſe of Tenfion, we ſee, I plæno- 
the Air frees itſelf therefrom, when it remains after Suction in Glaſs- mera in Ten- 


Eggs; we fee it alſo in Strings, Leather, Cloth, Sc. which reſtore en. 
themſelves after Ten//on 3 unleſs where they remained ſo long ſtretch'd, 
as to have their Motion of Liberty ſubdued. This Motion is unſcien- 
tifically called, by the Schools, the Motion of the Elementary Forms : 
for it does not only belong to Air, Water, and Flame; but to all the 
Diverſities of conſiſtent Bodies; as Wood, Iron, Lead, Cloth, Skins, Se. 
each Body having its own Meaſure of Extent or Dimenſion, from whence 
it is with difficulty ſtretched to any conſiderable Diſtance 5. 


246. But as this Metion of Liberty is, of all others, the moſt obvious; 73;; Ban 
and alſo extremely general; it requires to be well and clearly diſtin- 2 be well di 
uiſhed : for ſome very inadvertently confound it with the Motion of Re-Htinguiſbed. 


Fhance, and the Motion of Connection. Thus when, by this Motion, Mat- 
ter frees itſelf from Preſſure, they confound it with the Motion of Re- 
fiſtance ; and when Matter frees itſelf from Tenſion, they confound it with 
the Motion of Connellion; as if compreſſed Bodies yielded or dilated them- 
ſelves only to prevent a Penetration of Dimenſions; and as it, when 
ſtretched, they reſtored, or contracted themſelves, to prevent a Vacuum: 
whereas, if compreſs'd Air were to become as denſe as Water; or Wood 
as denſe as Stone ; there would be no danger of a Penetration of Dimen- 
ſions; even tho? theſe Bodies could be much farther compreſſed than they 
any way admit of. So likewiſe, if Water were to be dilated to the 
ſame Degree of Rarifaction with Air; or Stone to the ſame Degree of 
Rarifaction with Wood; there is no Neceſſity that a Vacuum ſhould en- 
ſue ; even tho* theſe Bodies could be extended much farther than their 
Natures any way allow®. And therefore, the Caſe is not brought 
to a Penetration of Dimenfions, and Vacuity, except in the utmoſt Li- 
mits of Condenſation and Rarifaction: whereas theſe Motions ſtop far 
ſhort of thoſe Limits ; as being no more than Appetites which Bodies have 
of continuing themſelves in their own Conſiſtencies, or Dimenſions ; and 
not ſuddenly departing from them, unleſs altered by gentle Means, and 


by Conſent. 


247. Bur it 1s much more neceſſary, as being a Thing of great Conſe- Violent Ns 


quence, to obſerve that violent Motion, as *tis called, 
this very Motion of Liberty, tending from Compreſſion to Relaxation. 
For in all ſimple Protruſion, or Flight through the Air, there is no Ten- 
dency to Motion, or Change of Place, before the Parts of the Body ſuffer 


preter- 
See above, Aph. 45- L. 220. | | 8 
* See the Hiſtery of Condenſation and Rar ifaction, pafim ; and the Article Motion, in the 
S$y/va Sylvarum. 


n See the Author's Hi/ory of Condenſation and Rarifatioen, Vol. III. 


is no other than ien, the Mo- 
tion of Liberty. 
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| preternaturally, and are compreſſed by the impelling Force; whence it is 
that ſome Parts ſucceſſively preſſing againſt the reſt, the whole Body 1s 
driven off, or protruded; and not only in 2 progreflive, but at the ſame 
time, in a rotatory or revolating Motion; ſo as that by this Means allo, 
the Parts may free themſelves, or ſuffer more equally *. 
(4.) The My- 248. Let the ſcurib Motion be the Motion of Extenſion ; which is, in 
1 ſome meaſure, the Oppoſite to the Motion of Liberty : for in the Motion 
1 of Liberty, Bodies avoid, dread, and fly from a new Dimenſion, or a 
new Degree of Dilatation, or Contraction; and endeavour, with all their 
Force, to recover their former State: whereas, on the contrary, in the 
Motion of Extenſion, Bodies affect a new Dimenſion ; and ſometimes wil- 
lingly and haſtily aſpire to it, even with a violent Endeavour; as we ſee in 
Gunpowder. And the moſt powerful, or at leaſt the moſt common, 
tho* not the only Inſtruments of this Motion, are Heat and Cold. 
Exemplifiedin 249. For Example, if Air be dilated by Tex/ion, as it is in Suction, it 
Air. has a great Appetite of reſtoring itſelf ; but it Heat be applied thereto, 
it, on the contrary, tends to dilate, and occupy a new Dimenſion ; and 
goes willingly over thereto, as into a new State : and after ſome Con- 
tinuance of this Dilatation, it has no great Appetite to return, unleſs ſolli- 
cited thereto by the Application of Cold ; which is no ſpontaneous Re- 
turn, but a repeated Change. ”- | 
250. So likewiſe Water, when compreſſed, reſiſts, and endeavours, as 
it were, to enlarge itſelf; but upon the Continuance of intenſe Cold, it 
ſpontaneouſly and readily concretes into Ice: and if the Cold continues 
very long, without Interruption from any Warmth ; as perhaps ſometimes 
happens in the deeper Caverns; the Water is turned into Cryſtal ; or 
Matter approaching thereto; and never recovers the Nature of Water 
again. | | 
(5.) The M- 251. Let the fifth Motion be the Motion of Continuity; by which we do 
rien of Con- not mean a ſimple and primary Continuation with any other Body; tor 
* that is Motion of Connection; but of Self- Continuation in a certain Body. 
For, tis manifeſt, that all Bodies reſiſt a Solution of their Continuity; 
ſome indeed more, and others leſs; but all of them in a Degree. And, 
as in hard Bodies, ſuch as Steel and Glaſs, the Reſiſtance of Diſcon- 
tinuation is very ſtrong ; ſo likewiſe in Liquors, where this Motion ſeems 
either to ceaſe, or at leaſt to languiſh, yet it is not abſolutely wanting: 
but it plainly reſides in them, as it were, in the loweſt Degree, and 
diſcovers itſelf by numerous Experiments ; as particularly in Bubbles ; the 
Sphericity of Drops; the fine Threads of Iſicles; in the drawing out of 
glutinous Bodies, Sc. But this Appetite principally appears, when a 


Diſcontinuation is attempted in the ſmall Parts of Bodies : Thus, in beating 
the 


And Water. 


i See Vol. III. p. 606. ED 
* See the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Article Tranſmutation. See alſo Mr. Boyle upon the 


Origin of Gems. 
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the Mortar, after the Pulverization is carried to a certain Degree, the 1 
Peſtel operates no further upon the Matter, to reduce it finer. And ſo 1 
Water will not enter into fine Cracks, or Fiſſures; nor Air, tho' ſo ex- 

tremely ſubtile, readily inſinuate into the Pores of ſolid Veſſels. 

252. Let the /ixth Motion be that we call Motion of Acquiſition, or Mo- (6.) The Ms. 
tion of Want; by which, Bodies, when placed among others that are he- % of Acgui- 
terogeneous to, and as it were at Enmity with them, if they find angie. 
opportunity of fly ing and avoiding theſe, and applying themſelves to 
others nearer related, tho' without any cloſe or intimate Conſent, yet 
they preſently embrace the Occaſion; and chuſe the latter before the 
former, as it were in the Way of Acquiſition; or as if they ſtood in want 
of ſuch Bodies; from whence we derive the Name. ; 

253. For Example, Leaf-Gold, or any other Metal in the Leaf, de- Exemp/ifedin 
lights not in the ambient Air; and therefore if it touches any tangible Y Cle. 
or groſs Body, as the Finger, Paper, &c. it preſently ſticks thereto, and 
is not eaſily ſeparated again. . 

254. So Paper, Cloth, Sc. have no great Agreement with the Air Spongy Bodies 
reſiding or lodged in the Pores thereof ; and therefore, ſuch Bodies readily nog 
imbibe Water, or other Moiſture, and reje& or throw out the Air. So Meute. 
if Sugar, or Sponge, be dipt only at one end in Water, or Wine ; whilft 
the other Part remains far above the Surface of the Liquor ; yet theſe 
Bodies gradually attract the Wine or Water upwards '. 

255. Hence we may derive an excellent Rule for the opening and diſ- 4 Rule for 
ſolving of Bodies: for, (not to meddle at preſent with Corroſive Men- diſeluing Bo- 
ſtruums, which force themſelves a Paſſage) if a ſuitable Body can be found dies. 
that has a greater Agreement, or Conſent, with any Solid, than the Matter has 
wherewith ſuch a Solid is mixed, as it were by Neceſſity®; the Solid will 
immediately open, and relax itſelf, to receive the latter, and exclude and reject 
the former. Nor does this Motion of Acquiſition operate only in imme- Elericity, 
diate Contact: For the electrical Virtue, (about which Dr. Gilbert and bat. 
others have invented ſuch Fables) is an Appetite excited by a gentle 
Friction; and not well agreeing with, or enduring the Air; but affects or 
covets other tangible Bodies, if it find them near at hand “. | 

256. Let the /eventh Motion be that we call the Motion of the greater (7-) Metion of 
Congregation, whereby Bodies are carried to the Maſſes of their own Na- _ 8 wy a5 
tures 3 heavy ones, to the Globe of the Earth; and light ones to the ä 
ſurrounding Heavens. This, by the Schools, from a ſuperficial Conſide- 


1 See the Sy Sy/varum, under the Article Attraction. 
n The Iaſiance hereof are numerous in Chemiſtry, as in adding Oil of Vitriol to Nitre, 
Sea-Salt, Sc. when the Oil of Vitriol ſeizes upon the earthy Part, and ſets the Spirit of 
Nitre, Sc. free. 
a See the Article Attraction, in the Sylva Sylvarum. See alſo the Chapter of Menfiruums in 
Boerbaave's Chemiſery; and M Ceaffroy's Table of the different Relations obſerved in Chemi- 
ſtry, betwixt different Bod'cs, in the French Memoirs. An. 1718. | 
o See Mr. Boyle of Electricity. See allo the Author's Sy/va Sy/varum, under the Article 
Electricity. 


Vor. II. 2 ration, 
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I languid. 


(8.) The Mo- 
tion of the 
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ration, is called Natura! Motion; becauſe they found nothing that was 
externally viſtble to give it; and therefore imagined it to reſide natu- 
rally, or to be innate in Things themſelves: or again, perhaps, becauſe 
it is a ceaſeleſs, or continual Motion. And no wonder, ſince the Heavens 
and the Earth are always at hand; whereas the Cauſes and Origins of 
many other Motions, are ſometimes preſent, and ſometimes abſent: and 
hence they laid this down, for a conſtant and proper Motion; and the 
others for acquired ones. 2 

257. But, in reality, this Motion is weak, and languid; as yielding and 
ſubmitting to other Motions, ſo long as they continue to operate; unleſs 
the Bulk of the Body be conſiderable. And altho* this Motion has ſo 
poſſeſs'd the Thoughts of Men, as almoſt to have ſtifled or ſuperſeded 
the reft ; yet it is very little that they know thereof; but run into 
many Errors about it ?. 

258. Let the eighth Motion be the Motion of the Iefſer Congregation, 
whereby the homogeneous Parts in any one Body ſeparate themſelves 


Mir Cure. from the heterogeneous, or collect together; and whereby alſo diſtinct 


gatim. 


Difers fue 


and entire Bodies, from a Similitude of Subſtance, embrace, cheriſh, and 
ſometimes collect and attract each other, and come together from a cer- 
tain Diſtance: as when in Milk, the Cream, after ſome Continuance, 
floats a-top; and in Wine, the Lees ſink to the Bottom. Nor does it 
happen only through the Motion of Gravity and Levity, that ſome Parts 
ſhould riſe to the top, and others fink to the bottom; but much more 
through an Appetite, that homogeneous Bodies have of meeting and 
uniting together I. . 

259. This Motion differs from the Motion of Want”, in two reſpects; 


the Motion of the one, that in the Motion of Want there is a Stimulus, or Incitement of 


Want. 


a malignant and contrary Nature ; whereas in this Motion, when all Ob- 
ſtacles and Impediments are removed, the Parts unite by Congruity or 
Affection; tho? there be no foreign Nature preſent, to cauſe an Aver- 
fion. The other reſpect is, that the Union here proves cloſer, and, as it were, 
ftronger, with greater Appetite or Choice. For, in the former, if the 


Thing at Enmity be avoided, the Bodies meet, tho* they are not greatly 


related; but in the latter, Subſtances come together, as if perfectly related 


by Similitude, and make, as it were, one Whole. And this Motion 


reſides in all compound Bodies; and would eaſily ſhew itſelf in each, if 
it were not bound down and reſtrained, by other Appetites, and Ne- 
ceſſities of Bodies, which diſturb and hinder this Union“. 
5 | | 160. This 


See the Article Motion in the Sylva Sylvarum. 

4 See above, F. 255. | 

r See above, F. 252. | : : 

* Theſe Appetites, or Laws of Motion, require the ſtricteſt Regard ; as being the Things 
whereon all the Actions and Paſſions, or all the Phænomena and Effects, of Bodies, principally 


depend. See below, Apb. 50. 
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260. This Motion is, generally, bound down three Ways; viz. (I.) by Subdued thre* 
the Inactivity of Bodies; (2.) by the Check of a predominating Body; th viz.firft 
and, (3.) by external Motion. As to the firſt, tis certain, that tangible © Oy. 
Bodies have a Rind of Inactivity or Sluggiſhneſs, in a greater or leſs 
Degree, whereby they dread or reſiſt local Motion; ſo that, unleſs ex- 
cited, they tend rather to continue in their preſent State, than to move 
or change for a better. 

261. This Sluggiſhneſs is taken off by three Means; viz. (1.) either hg in pe 
by Heat; (2.) ſome eminent Virtue of a Body related: or, (3.) by a free, (1.) 5y 
brisk and powerful Motion. And, fr/t, as to the Afiſtance of Heat ; it Heat. 

hence ariſes, that Heat is ſaid to ſeparate — and congregate 
homogeneous Bodies; which is a Definition of the Peripatetics, juitly 

derided by Dr. Gilbert; as being like the defining a Man to be a Thing 

that ſows Corn, and plants Vineyards: a Definition formed only upon 
particular Effects. But the former Definition is ſtill more faulty, becauſe 
the Effects, whatever they are, proceed not directly from the Property 
of Heat; but only by Accident: for Cold will do the ſame, as we 
ſnhall ſhew hereafter“; and is really owing to an Appetite which the ho- 
mogeneous Parts have of coming together; the Heat only affifting to 
diſpel the Sluggiſhneſs that before ſubdued, or bound down this Ap- 

etite. 5 
K 262. Secondly, As to the Afſifance of the Virtue communicated by 4 Body (2) By the 
related; this appears furprizingly in the armed Loadſtone, which excites Lire of & 
in Iron a Virtue of deraining Iron, by ſimilitude of Subſtance; the Vir- Bo related. 
tue of the Magnet here diſpelling the Sluggiſhnefs of the Iron. 

263. And, Thirdly, for the A/rſkance of Motion; we ſee it in Arrows (3.) Ard 4 
of Wood, with wooden Points, which penetrate farther into Wood than 71 Motion. 
if they were tipt with Iron; through a Similitude of Subſtance ; the In- 
activity of the Wood being ſhook off by the Velocity of the Motion, as 
we before obſerved, under Clandeſtine Inſtances ". _ 5 | 

264. The binding of the Motion of the leſſer Congregation, by 23, Botion f 
the Check of a predommating Body, appears in the Reſolution of Blood, 2b leger Con- 


and Urme, by Cold: for fo long as theſe Fluids continue full of that g72g470r /u6- 
dued, ſecond- 


active Spirit, which directs, governs and fabdues their Parts, of every 5,3, e 

Kind, as Lord of the Whole; ſo long the different Parts do not collect ning 

together; by reaſon of the Check upon them: but after this Spirit is eva- Body. 
rated, or deaden'd, by Cold; then the Parts being relaxed, and un- 

bridled, ſeverally come together; according to their natural Appetites. 

And hence it is that ali Bodies, containing a ſharp Spirit, as Salts, and 


© This ſeems to be what is now called, by Mathematical Writers, the Vis Inertia of Matter. 


See alſo hereafter, F. 297 and 300. | 
u As particularly, in the freezing of Brandy, Wine, ſaline Liquors, &c. See below, 


Aph. 50. 
£ See above, Aph. 25. See alſo the Sy“ Sylvarum, under the Article Attraction. 
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the like, continue unſeparated *; wiz. by reaſon of the permanent and 
durable Check of the preſiding, or over-ruling Spirit. 

265. We have an eminent Example of the Motion of the leſſer Con- 
gregation being ſubdued by external Motion, in the Agitations of Bodies, 
which are preventive: of Putrefaction: for all Putrefaction depends upon 
the uniting of the homogeneous Parts ; whence there gradually enſues a 


Corruption or Deſtruction of the former State, or Appearance, and the Intro- 


duction of a new one: for a Solution of the old State muſt precede 
Putrefaction, which paves the Way to the Generation of a new Thing. And 
this Solution is the Collection of the homogeneous Parts together: and 
if not obſtructed, the Solution is ſimple ; but if various Obſtacles inter- 
vene, Putrefaction enſues; that is the Rudiments of a new Genera- 
tion. Burt if a frequent Agitation be made, by external Motion ; then 
the Motion of Union, which is here delicate, ſoit, and requires Reſt from 
without, becomes diſturb'd, and ceaſes; as we find by numerous Ex- 
rei | 

266, Thus the continual Agitation, or Running of Waters, prevents 
their putrefying: Winds purge and purify a peſtilential Air: Corn, by 
being turned and agitated, 2 ſound in the Granary: and, in ſhort, 
all Things that are kept in Agitation from without, do not eaſily putrefy 
from within *. ; | 

267. We muſt not here omit that Conjunction of the Parts of Bodies, 
from whence: Hardneſs and Dryneſs principally proceed: for after the Spi- 


rit, or Moiſture turn'd into Spirit, is fled, from any porous Body; as 


Wood, Bone, Parchment, Cc. the groſſer Parts forcibly contract, and 
come together; whereupon Hardneſs, or Dryneſs enſues : which we judge 
not to proceed ſo much from the Motion of Connection, as from the Mo- 
tion, or Appetite, of Amity, or Union. he 

268. As for the Motions that meet from a Diftance, theſe are extra- 
ordinary and uncommon 3; yet may be found in more Things than have 
been uſually obſerved. We find Examples hereof in Bubbles, that ruſh 
into and diſſolve one another; in Medicines that attract or drain off 
Humours by Similitude of Subſtance” ; two Violins in Uniſon with 
each other, when the one being ſtruck, the other will move, Sc. We 
likewiſe ſuſpe& this Motion 2 in the Spirits of Animals; tho? it 
remains perfectly unknown; Tis doubleſs exerted in the Loadſtone, and 
animated Iron. | 


269. But with regard to the Loadſtone, there are four diſtinct Mo- 


Motions of the tions, Virtues, or Operations, that ſhould not be confounded ; tho? thro? 


Leadſtone. 


Admiration and Aſtoniſhment, Men have blended them together. The 


firſt is, the Attraction betwixt Magnet and Magnet; Iron and the 
| | Magnet; 


* Viz. Unreſolved into their different Principles, or heterogeneous Parts, 
t See the Sy/va Sylvarum, under the Article Putrefaion. 
« Fix. As Rhubarb does the Bile, Sc. 2 
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Magnet; or animated Iron and Iron. The /econd is, the Verticity of the 
rouch*d Needle, or its Property of pointing North and South; together 


with its Variation, or Declination from that Direction. The third is the 


Virtue of penetrating Gold, Glaſs, Stone, &c. And the fourth is, the 
Communication of Virtue from the Stone to Iron, and from Iron to 
Iron, without a Communication of Subſtance”. Bur, at preſent, we ſpeak 
only of the firſt of theſe Virtues ;- that of Approach, or Attraction. 


270. There is alſo a remarkable Motion of Attraction between Quick- — 2 eee | 


b n uicłſilver 
up into Ointments. And thoſe that work much among the Vapours 424 2 


ſilver and Gold; fo that Gold will attract Quickſilver, tho' it be made 


of Quickſilver, commonly hold a Piece of Gold in their Mouths, to 
collect the mercurial Effluvia; which would otherwiſe penetrate the 
Skull, and Bones of the Body, Sc. and the Gold ſo employ'd, ſoon 
aiter becomes white. And ſo much for the Motion of the leſſer Con- 
gregation. | 7 


271. Let the ninth Motion be Magnetical Motion, which, tho* a Thing 9.) Magneti 


: p . 4 7 oo» 8 cal Motion, or 
of the ſame Kind with the Motion of the leſſer Congregation ; yet, if it ope the Motion of 


. « m5 5 e . Attraction in 
a ſeparate Enquiry; eſpecially if it neither, like moſt other Motions, large Bodies. 


rate to great Diſtances, and upon large Maſſes of Matter, it deſerves 


begins with Contact; nor comes to that at laſt; as all the Motions of 
Congregation do; but only raiſes Bodies, or makes them ſwell, without 
any farther Effect. For if the Moon raiſes che Waters, or makes moiſt 
Things ſwell; or if the Sphere of the fixed Stars attracts the Planets, 
towards their Apegees; or if the Sun attracts Venus and Mercury, and keeps 
them always near its Body; theſe Motions ſeem not juſtly to fall under 
thoſe of the greater or les Congregation; but to be certain middle and im- 
perfect Motions of Aſſemblage ; that ſhould, therefore, conſtitute a parti- 
cular Species. 1 | 

272. Let the tenth Motion be the Motion of Avoidance ; which is a Mo- 
tion contrary to that of the leſer Congregation ; and makes Bodies, by 
Antipathy ?, fly from, and keep off, others, that are diſagreeable to them ; 
or ſeparate themſelves therefrom ; or refuſe to mix therewith. For altho? 


this Motion may ſeem, in ſome Caſes, to be only an accidental, or a 


conſequential Thing, with reſpect to the Motion of the leſſer Congregation ; 
as homogeneous Bodies cannot come together, till ſuch as are heteroge- 


neous be excluded and removed ; yet it ſhould be particularly ew” 
: ' tion? 7 


w See the Article Magneti/m, in the Sylva Sylvarum. 

* Tt has been lately queſtion'd, whether, when Perſons are falivated by Mercury, a Piece 
of Gold will be whiten'd, by being held, for ſeveral Hours, to any Part of the Body, where no 
Mercury, from without, is ſuppoſed to come; or none beſides what has paſſed thro the Courſe 
of Circulation, along with the animal Juices. 

Y Let it always be remember'd, that the Author conſtantly chuſes the old Words, where he 
may uſe them ſo as to convey his own Meaning, with any tolerable Advantage. This is the 
more necefſiry to be remarked, becauſe Men are extremely apt to take particular Diſguſts, as 

well as particular Likings, to Words and Phraſes. 
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tion*d, and made a Species ; becauſe, in many Things, the Appetite of 
EKRepulſion ſeems more capital than the Appetite of Attraftion. 
Exemplifiedin 273. This Motion appears remarkably in the Excretions of Animal; 


and no leſs in the Objects odious to ſome of the Senſes ; particularly 
to the Smell and Taſte: for a fetid Odour is ſo repulſed by the Or- 
gan of Smell, that it even cauſes a Motion of Expulſion, by Conſent, 
in the Mouth of the Stomach *. A bitter and horrid Taſte is ſo re- 
pulſed by the Palate and Throat, as to cauſe, by Conſent, a particular 
Shake, or Shuddering of the Head. | _ 

274. This Motion of Avoidance has alſo place in other Things; for 
it appears in ſome Kinds of Antiperiſtaſis . Thus the Cold in the middle 
Region of the Air, ſeems to be a Repulſion of the Cold from the Con- 
fines of the celeſtial Bodies: as thoſe great Heats and Burnings, 
found in ſubterraneous Places, ſeem to be a Repulſion of Heat, from 
the inner Parts of the Earth. For Heat and Cold deſtroy each other, 
when their Degrees are ſmall; but when collected into large Maſſes, or, 
as it were, into full Armies, they violently repel, and diſplace each 
other in the Conflict. 

275. Tis alſo reported, that Cinnamon, and other odoriferous Bodies, 
ſuſpended in a Jakes, or other fetid Place, retain their Scent longer; as 
thus keeping themſelves within, and refuſing to mix with Matters of an 
i} Odour. And Quickfilver, which, of itſelf, unites into a continued 
Maſs, is, by grinding with a little Spittle, Furpentine, &c. kept aſunder ; 
ſo that its Parts unite not again, by reaſon of the Averſion they have to 
the Bodies employ'd ; from which, as every way mix'd in among them, 
they ſhrink, and fhut themſelves up; their Appetite of avoiding theſe Par- 


ticles interpoſed, being greater than their Appetite of uniting with their 


Tn Oil and 


© Water. 


own ſimilar Parts: and this is what they call the killing of Puickfitver. 
276. So, again, the Reaſon that Oil will not mix with Water, is not 
ſo much owing to their Difference of Gravity, as to their want of 
Confent : which appears from hence, that Spirit of Wine, tho* lighter 
than Oil, yet mixes with Water. But the Motion of Avoidance is moſt 
remarkable in Nitre, and the like crude Bodies, which fly from Flame; 
as we find in Gunpowder, Quickſilver, and Gold“. 


(11.) Merian erf 277. Let the eleventh Motion be the Motion of Aſſimilation, Motion of 
Affmilatien. Self Multiplication, or Motion of Simple Generation. By Simple Generation, 


we do not underſtand the Generation of entire Bodies; ſuch as Plants, 
and Animals; but of ſimilar Bodies: ſo that by this Motion, Bo- 
dies convert other Bodies related to them, or, at leaft, ſuch as are 
well diſpoſed and prepared to be converted, into their own Subſtance 
and Nature, . | 

| 2 a | 278. Thus 


1 Fiz A Retching. | 

* Sce Pol. III. p. 564, 565. | | | 

b NE. Quiekſilver confined, and heated; and in the Aurum Fulminans. See Fol. III. 
P. 494, Cc. | 
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278, Thus Flame multiplies itſelf upon unctuous Exhalations, and oily gene ce 
Bodies, and generates new Flame; Air multiplies itſelf upon Water, be Natririen 
and produces new Air; and the vegetable and animal Spirit multiplies 2 He. 
itſelf, or feeds upon the ſoft, aqueous, and oleaginous Patt, and be- 4 „ 
gets new Spirit; the ſolid Parts of Plants and living Creatures, 
as the Leaves, the Flowers, the Fleſh, the Bones, Sc. are all aſſimi- 
lated from the Juices of the Aliment; and thus beget new Matter, and 
new Subſtance upon themſelves ſucceſſively *, For let no one dream, p,,.ce1g; 
with Paracelſus, (who appears as if blinded by his Diſtillations,) * that Nu- Nation of Nu- 
trition is performed merely by Separation; and that the Eyes, the Noſe, *rition, cen- 
the Brain, the Liver, Cc. lie concealed in Bread or Food; or that the e 
Roots, the Leaves, and Flowers of Vegetables, are lodged in the Juice 
of the Earth: for he afferts, that as the Workman, by ſeparating and 
paring off what 1s ſuperfluous, from a rude Block of Stone or Wood, 
educes out of it a Leaf, a Flower, an Eye, or a Noſe; ſo the Ar- 
cheus, that internal Operator of his, produces all the different Limbs, 
and Parts, out of the Aliment, by Separation and Rejection. 

279. But, to leave ſuch trifling ; it is certain, that all the Parts, as well Nutrition, bum 
ſimilar as organical, in Vegetables and Animals, firſt attract, witn ſome fer formed 
Election or Choice, nearly the ſame common, or not very different Juices, | 
for their Aliment ; and afterwards aſſimilate, or convert, them into 
their own Nature ©. Nor is this Aſſimilation, or imple Generation, per- 
formed only in animate Bodies; but inanimate Bodies alſo partake there- 
of; as was formerly obſerved of Flame and Air*. And even the lan- 
guid Spirit contain*d in all tangible inanimate Bodies, conftantly endeavours 
to digeſt the grofſer Parts, and turn them into Spirit, to be afterwards 
diſcharged ; whence proceeds Diminution of Weight, and Dryneſs, as was 
formerly obſerved 5. | , Z 

280. Nor muſt we, in the Buſineſs of Aſſimilation, reje&t that Accre- 4;cretion. 
tion commonly diſtinguiſh'd from Aſſimilation; as when Clay, mix'd 
among Stones, concretes, and is turn'd into a ſtony Matter; or when the 
Scales of the Teeth are turn'd into a Subftance as hard as the Teeth 
themſelves, &c. For we judge, that all Bodies have an Appetite of 
aſſimilating, as well as of uniting, what is homogeneous to themſelves ; 
but that both Powers are bound down, or ſuppreſſed, tho* not in the 
ſame manner. All theſe Ways of binding, and the correſpondent ones 
of looſing, ſhould be diligently enquired after ; becauſe they regard the 
Prolongation of Life, or the Alleviation of old Age 


"I. 281. Laſtly, 


e © See the Hiſtory of Life and Death, the Hiftory of Winds, and the Sy/va Sylvarum, paſſim. 
4 See Vol. II. p. 54. | | 
* See the Sylva Sy/verum, under the Article Vegetation. 
f See above, Aph. 42. : 

- E See above, Ah. 40. 


u See the Author's Hiſtory of Life and Death, Vol. III. 
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536 The Way of ſhortening Enquiries; Part II. 
The Motion of 281. Laſtly, *tis worth obſerving, that in the ten preceding Motions, 
Ani ation Bodies ſeem only to affect, or endeavour, the Preſervation of their own 
ebe Natures ; but in this eleventh, to endeavour their Propagation. 
of Bu: . 282. Let the twelfth Motion be the Motion of Excitation ; which ſeems 
(12.) The M. Of the ſame kind with the Motion of Afimilation ; as being diffuſive, com- 
tion of Exci- municative, tranſitive, and multiplicative, like that; ſo as generally to 
tation. agree therewith in the Effect; tho' they differ in the Subject, and Manner 
Wherein it of effecting: for the Motion of Aſſimilation proceeds with a kind of Sway, 
agrees, and Authority, and Power; as it commands and compels the Matter aſſimi- 
4 ot wget lated, to turn and change into the Matter aſſimilating; wereas the Mo- 
Afemilation. lion of Excitation proceeds as if it were by Art, Inſinuation, and Stealth; 

thus ſolliciting and diſpoſing the excited Matter to aſſume the Nature 
of the Matter exciting. So, again, the Motion of Afjimilation multiplies 
and transforms Bodies and Subſtances ; and thus produces more Flame, 
more Air, more Spirit, more Fleſh, Sc. but in the Motion of Excitation 
none but Virtues are multiplied and communicated : whence there is ge- 
nera ted more Heat, more Magnetiſm, more Putrefaction, &c. 
Exemplifiedin 283. And this Motion is remarkably found in Heat and Cold : for 
Heat. Heat does not diffuſe itſelf in heating, by the Communication of the 
original Heat; but only by exciting the Parts of the Body to that Mo- 
tion which is the Form of Heat; as was mentioned above *: and, there- 
fore, Heat is much flower, and more difficultly excited in Stone or Me- 
tal, than in Air; by reaſon of the Indiſpoſition and Unfitneſs of thoſe 
Bodies to admit of that Motion: whence, poſſibly, there may lodge in 
the Bowels of the Earth, Matters which cannot be heated ; as being, by 
a greater Condenſation, depriv'd of that Spirit with which this Motion 
of Excitation generally begins *. 1 
In the Mag- 284. So the Magnet gives Iron a new Diſpoſition of Parts, and a 
net, &. *conformable Motion; whilſt itſelf loſes nothing of its Virtue. So like- 
| wiſe Bakers Leaven, Yeaſt, Rennet, and certain Poiſons, reſpectively ex- 
cite and ſollicit a ſucceſſive and continued Motion, in the coming of 
Cheeſe, the making of Bread, the fermenting of Beer, and in poiſoning the 
human Body ; and this not ſo much by the Power of the exciting Mat- 
ters, as by the Prediſpoſition and eaſy yielding of the Bodies excited. 
(13.) The Mo- 285. Let the 7hirteenth Motion be the Motion of Impreſſion ; which like- 
tion of Im- wiſe ſeems of the ſame Kind with the Motion of Afrmilation; and is the 
preis. moſt ſubtile of diffuſive Motions : but we think proper to make it a 
Species, by itſelf, becauſe of a remarkable Difference it has in reſpect 
Differs from of the two former. For the /imple Motion of Ajjimilation transforms Bodies 
the two prece- themſelves ; ſo that if what gave the firſt Motion be removed, it is of 
ding Motions. no Significance to what follows; for the firſt lighting up of Flame, or the 
firſt Converſion inta Air, makes nothing to the ſucceeding 1 


i See 4ph. 13. and 20. | 85 
* Conſult the Tables above laid down, Apb. 11, 12, 13, 18, 20. | 3 
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of Flame or Air. So, likewiſe, Motion -of Excitation remains perfect, for 
a conſiderable Time after the firſt Mover is taken away: as in a heated 


Body, after what gave the firſt Heat is removed; in animated Iron, 
after the Loadſtone is laid aſide; and in Bread before baking, when the 


Leaven is taken away. But the Motion of Impreſſion, tho' it be diffu- Depend; aw. - 
g- 


ſive, and tranſitive, yet ſeems conſtantly to depend upon the firſt Mover; e Hf 
ſo as if that be taken away, it immediately ceaſes, and comes to no- 
thing. This Motion is, therefore, performed momentaneouſly, or at leaſt 
ſuddenly: for which Reaſon we call the Motions of Aſimilation and Exci- 
tation, the Motions of Fupiter*'s Generation; becauſe the Generation re- 
mains: but this Motion of Impreſſion, the Motion of Saturn's Generation 
becauſe the Offspring is preſently devoured and ſwallowed up. 
286. This Motion ſhews itſelf in three Things; vis. (I.) the Rays of Exmplified in 
Light, (2.) the Percuſſion of Sounds, and (3.) the Communication of Ligbt, Suna, 
magnetical Virtues. For (1.) when Light is removed, Colour and all 
viſible Appearances immediately vaniſh ; and (2.) upon Removal of the 
firſt Percuſſion, and the Concuſſion of the Body conſequent thereto, 
Sound ſoon vaniſhes. For altho' Sounds are toſs'd, and agitated, in their 
Medium, by Winds, as it were by Waves; yet it muſt be carefully ob- 
ſerved, that Sound does not continue ſo long as the Reſounding conti- 
nues. For when a Bell is ſtruck, the Sound ſeems to continue a 
good while after; but it would be very erroneous hence to conceive, 
that the Sound fluctuated, and hung in the Air, all that while: for the 
Reſounding is not the ſame, numerical Sound, but a new one; as appears 
plainly by ſtopping the Body ſtruck: ſo if the Bell be ſtrongly com- 
preſs'd whilſt it reſounds, and be thus rendered motionleſs, the Sound 
inſtantly ceaſes, and no more Reſounding is heard. So, likewiſe, in 
ſtringed Inſtruments, if a String be touched, with the Finger, after the 
firſt Percuſſion, the Reſounding preſently ſtops. (3.) And, laftly, when Aud Magre- 
the Magnet is removed, the Iron ſuſpended by it preſently falls down: %. 
but the Moon cannot, by us, be removed from the Sea; nor the Earth 
from a ponderous Body in falling; and, therefore, no Experiment 
can, in this reſpect, be made on them; tho' the Caſe be, otherwiſe, 
the ſame 7. | | | 

287. Let the fourteenth Motion be the Motion of Configuration, or Situa- (14-) The Mr: 
tion ; whereby Bodies ſeem not to affe&t coming to, or flying from, one — cw 
another; but a certain Poſition, Situation, and Configuration, with reſpect * : 
to others. This, indeed, is a very abſtruſe Motion, and little enquired 
into: and, in ſome Caſes, it ſeems to be without a Cauſe 3 tho? we judge 


it not to be really ſo. : 


1 Sir Iſaac Newton attempts to ſhew, by Calculation, that the Moon, and whole Solar Sy- 
ſtem, may be ſenſibly affected by the Attraction of the Earth; and conjectures that the Effect 
will become more ſenſible hereafter, by cauſing a great Diſturbance in the celeſtial Motions. 
See Nezton. Princip. Lib. III. | fe | 
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538 The Way of ſhortening. Enquiries; Part II. 
Exemplifiedin 288. Thus, if it ſhould be aſked, why the Heavens rather revolve from 
* 8 7 Eaſt to Welt, than from Weſt to Eaſt; or turn upon Poles placed near 
„„ Ont the North and South, or nearer the Bear, than near Orion, or any other 

| fix*d Star; the Queſtion would appear wild and ſurprizing; as being ſuppoſed 

a Thing that ought to be received from conſtant Obſervation and Expe- 
rience. And, *tis true, there are, in Nature, certain ultimate Reſorts ; 
and Things without a Cauſe: but this does not ſeem to be one of them. 
For we judge it to proceed from a certain Harmony, and Conſent, of 
the Univerſe, hitherto unobſerved. And if we admit the Motion of the 
Earth from Weſt to Eaſt, the ſame N would recur; becauſe 
the Earth alſo muſt move upon certain Poles; but why ſhould theſe 

5 Poles be placed rather where they are, than elſewhere? | 
The magnetic 289. So, likewiſe, the Verticity, or the Direction and Variation, of the 
Needle. magnetic Needle, may be referr'd to this Motion of Configuration. And 
And the A. there are found in Bodies, both natural and artificial, eſpecially ſuch as 
ranzement of are conſiſtent, and not fluid, a certain Diſpoſition and Situation of Parts, 
Concretes. as it were in the manner of Threads and Fibres ; which Arrangements 

ſhould be diligently ſought after : for without a Difcovery thereof, ſuch 
Bodies cannot be commodiouſly treated, managed, or wrought *. | 
(15) The M> 290. Let the fifteenth Motion be the Motion of Tranſition, or Motion of 
tion of Tranſi- Paſſage whereby the Virtues of Bodies are more or leſs hinder'd, or 
2 85 promoted, on Account of their Mediums; according to the Nature of 
the Body, and the Virtue of the Medium: for one Medium ſuits beſt 
with Light, another with Sound, another with Heat and Cold, another 
with magnetic Virtues, Sc. reſpeCtively. 
G6.) The Re- 2921. Let the ſixteenth Motion be what we call by the Name of Regal, 
gal, or Politi- or Political Motion ; whereby the Parts predominating and ruling in any 
cal Mition. Body, curb, ſubdue, and regulate the other Parts; and compel them to 
| unite, ſeparate, fix, mave, and range themſelves, not according to their 
own Appetites ; but as it is conducive to the Well-being of that over- 
ruling Part; fo as to make a kind of political Government, exerciſed 
by the = Part, over the Parts in * * it. > : 
---1:» 292. This Motion principally reigns in the Spirits of Animals, an 
1 oi f * laggs and tempers all MH of the other Parts, ſo long as it- 
| ſelf remains in Vigor. *Tis alſo found, in a leſs Degree, in other Bo- 
dies, as was faid above of Blood and Urine® ; which do not reſolve till 
the Spirit that mix'd and held their Parts together, is evaporated or 


ſtifled. Nor is this Motion peculiar to Spirits; tho“ theſe govern or oe 
| | _ hae 


* Thus, for Example, the Diamond is flaky or _—_ and has a Grain, or a perpetual Si- 
tuation of Plates; ſo as in this reſpect to reſemble Tale, &. Wood has its Grain, or longi- 
tudical Direction of Fibres, c. And the Knowledge of thoſe Properties in Bodies, directs 

the Ways of treating or managing them; as we ſee in the cutting and poliſhing of Dia- 
monds, the ſplitting and planing of Wood, c. 

» See above; 5. 264. 
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fide in moſt Bodies, by reaſon of their Velocity and Penetration; but 
in Bodies more condenſed, and not full of a vivid, briſk, Spirit, (ſuch 
as is found in Quickſilver, and Vitriol,) the groſs Parts rather have the 
Aſcendant ; ſo that unleſs this Yoke, or Obſtacle, could, by ſome means, 
be ſhook off, or removed, there are no Hopes of any new Transforma- 
tions to be wrought in ſuch Bodies. | 

293. Let no one here imagine, that we forget our immediate Buſineſs ; 
and (whereas this Arrangement and Diſtribution of Motions regards 
nothing more than the better enquiring into, and diſcovering their Pre- 
dominancy, by the Inſtances of Reluftance® ;) here treat of this Pre- 
dominancy, among the Motions themſelves : for in the Deſcription of this 
Regal Motion, we do not treat of the Predominancy of Motions, or Vir- 
tues; but of the Predominancy of the Parts in Bodies: this being that Pre- 
dominancy which conſtitutes the peculiar Species of Motion, at preſent 
under Conſideration. 


294. Let the ſeventeenth Motion be the Spontgneous Motion of Rotation; (17.) Sponta- 


neous Motion 
of Rotation. 


whereby Bodies in Motion, and favourably ſituated, enjoy their own 
Nature, follow themſelves, and no other Thing; but run, as it were, 


into their own Embraces. For Bodies ſeem either to move without any Metin in ge- 
certain End; or perfectly to reſt ; or elſe to be carried to a Period, r of thret 


where they may either revolve, or reſt according to their Nature. But 
the Bodies that are favourably ſituated, if they move at all, move in a 
Circle; that is, with an eternal, and infinite Motion. The Bodies that 
are well ſituated, and yet abhor Motion, are perfectly at reſt : but ſuch 
as are not well ſituated, move in a ſtrait Line; that is, in the ſhorteſt 
Way, to the Aſſociation of Bodies of their own Nature. 


295. This Motion of Rotation has nine Differences; regarding (1.) the Motion of Ro- 


tation has nine 


Centre, about which the Motion 1s performed ; (2.) the Poles, with regard to 
which they move; (g.) the Circumference, in reſpect to its Diſtance from the 


Centre; (4.) the Degree of Velocity; (5.) the Conſecution, or Order, of 


the Motion; as whether from Eaſt to Weſt, or Welt to Eaſt, Sc. (6.) the 
Declination from -a perfect Circle, by Spirals, farther off, or nearer to 
the Centre“; (7.) the Declination from a perfect Circle, by Spirals, far- 


ther from, or nearer to the Poles; (S.) a greater or leſs Diſtance of 


the Spirals from one another ; (9.) and laſtly, the Variation of the Poles 
themſelves, if movable : which Particulars belong not to Rotation, un- 
leſs it be circular. | 

296. And this Motion, according to common and more ſettled Opinion, 
is held to be the proper Motion of the heavenly Bodies. But there is 


a great Controverſy, with regard to this Motion, between certain of 55 
the Ancients, as well as the Moderns; who, ſome of them, attribute /:a/ Bodies. 


Rotation to the Earth. But, perhaps, it were a more proper Subject 


o See above, Apr. 48, F. 241. 
? Viz, Their elliptical Motion, 
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Differences. 


Whether the 
Motion of Ro- 
tation be pro- 
per to the cele- 
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(r8.) The Mo- 
tion of Trepi- 
dation. 


Exemplified. 


The Way of ſhortening Enquiries ; Part II. 
of Controverſy, (if the Thing be not already paſt Diſpute,) whether this 
Motion, ſuppoſing the Immobility of the Earth, be limited or contain'd. 
within the Bounds of the Heavens; or rather deſcends, and becomes 
communicated to the Air and Waters . But for the rotatory Motion 
of Projectiles, we refer it to the Motion of Liberty r. | 

297. Let the eighteenth Motion be the Motion of Trepidalion; whereto, as 
it is underſtood by Aſtronomers, we give no great Credit. But we meet 
with this Motion, upon ſeriouſly. ſearching into the Appetites of natural 
Bodies: and it ſeems proper to conſtitute it a Species by itſelf. This 
Motion is, as it were, a Motion of eternal Captivity for where Bodies 
are not perfectly well placed, or ſituated, according to their Natures, 
and yet are not in a perfectly bad State, they perpetually tremble, and 
prove reſtleſs ;: neither content with their preſent Situation, nor daring to 
proceed farther. | | | ; 

298. This Motion is found in the Hearts and Pulſes of Animals ; and 
muſt neceſſarily reſide in all Bodies that remain in a doubtful State, be- 
tween Convenience and Inconvenience ; ſo as that when ſtretched or 


drawn, they try to free themſelves ; at which Time they again ſuffer a 


19.) Motion 
of Indolence. 


Trenpli f ed. 


Repulſion; and yet are conſtantly trying. 

299. Let the nineteenth and laſt Motion be that which, tho? it ſcarce 
anſwers to the Name of a Motion, is yet clearly of that Kind; wiz. the 
Mol ion of Indolence; or, as we may otherwiſe call it, the Motion of Dreading 
or Reſiſting of Metion *. | 

300. By this Motion it is that the Earth ſtands firm in its on Bulk; 


whilſt the Extremities thereof move themſelves towards the Middle: nat 


to an imaginary Centre, but to Union. By- this Appetite, likewiſe, all 
Bodies violently condenſed, have an Averſion to Motion; their ſole 
Appetite being not to move: and altho' they ſhould be inſtigated and 
incited to Motion, infinite Ways; yet they obſtinately preſerve their 
own Nature, as far as poſſibly they can. But if they are compelled to 
move; they ſtill conſtantly endeavour to. regain Reſt, and recover their former 


State, ſo as, if poſſible, to move no more. And, in this Caſe indeed, 


they become agile and ſwift; and, as if impatient of all Delay, ſtrive with 
Velocity and Rapidity, to replace themſelves. But we have only a par- 
tial Image, or imperfect. Notion, of this Appetite 3 becauſe here, with 
us, no tangible Bodies are condenſed to the utmoſt ; on Account of the 
Influence and Agency of the celeſtial Bodies upon them ©: and beſides, 
they alſo have ſome Mixture of Spirits. 


301. And 

I See Fol. III. 9.6204 | | 

See above, 5. 244. See alſo Vol. III. p. 606, 607. 
See above, F. 261. 
See above, F. 283. 


» See. the Table for.a legitimate Enquiry into Motion, Vel. III. 5. 322. 3 
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301. And thus we have propoſed the Species, or /imple Elements of Mo- Recapitulation 

tions, Appetites, and active Virtues, which are moſt univerſal in Nature, e Doctrine 

and under which much natural Knowledge is contained. We deny not 9 a 

that other Species may, perhaps, be added; that theſe Diviſions may 

be better adjuſted to the true Diviſions or Ramifications of Things; and 

that they may be contracted in Number. But we mean not. this of any 

abſtract Diviſions; as if any one ſhould ſay, thar Bodies deſired either 

the Conſervation, Exaltation, Propagation or Fruition of their own Na- 

tures ; or that the Motion of Things tends to the Conſervation and Good, 

either of the Univerſe, as the Motions of Reſiſtance, and Connection; or of 

the larger Univerſalities, as the Motion of the greater Congregation, Rota- 

tion, and Indolence; or of particular Forms, as in all the reſt : for tho? this 

were true ; yet it would be Speculative, and of little Uſe ; unleſs it termi- 

nated in Matter, and Structure, according to the true Diviſions, or Lines 

of Nature. 7'S; | 

302. In the mean time. they will ſuffice, and be of good Service, in Ve of this Da- 

examining the Predominancies of Virtue, and ſearching, out the Inſtances #rine. 

of Reluftance, which is the preſent Buſineſs. For of the Motions here laid 

down, ſome are abſolutely unconquerable ; ſome are more prevailing 

than others, ſo as to bind, check and diſpoſe thoſe others; ſome dart 

themſelves further out than others; ſome again excel others, in Point af 

Time and Velocity; and laſtly, ſome cheriſh, ſtrengthen, enlarge and 

accelerate others. | . | 
303. The Motion of Reſiſtance is adamantine, and invincible 3 but whe- De Motion of 

ther the Motion of Connection he invincible or no, is a Queſtion : for we Reſſance in. 

determine neither for nor againſt a Vacuum, whether interſperſed or col- . {Eros 

lective : only conceive it plain, that the Reaſon why a Vacuum was in- zz of Conne- 

troduced, by Leucippus and Democritus, (viz. becauſe without it the ſame u n. 

Bodies cou'd not poſſeſs and fill a greater or leſſer Space,) is ill founded: 

becauſe Matter may wrap and unwrap itſelf in Space, within certain Li- 

mits, without the Interpoſition of Vacuity. Nor has Air two thou- 

ſand times more Vacuity than Gold; as on that Suppoſition it ought 

to have. And this appears ſufficiently from the extremely powerful Vir- 

tues of pneumatical Bodies; (which muſt otherwiſe float. like fine Duſt 

in Vacuo;) and from many other Proofs.*. _. | | 

- 304. But the other [Motions govern and obey each other, according to , ,,,, N. 

their Proportions of Strength, Quantity, Velocity, Sphere of Activity; ions govern. 

and alſo according to the Aids and Impediments they meet with. For and oy, each 

Example, there are armed Loadſtones that will attract, and ſuſpend, ſixty other. 

times their own Weight of Iron; ſo much does the Motion of the leſſer Exemplified. 

- Congregation prevail over the Motion of the larger: but this Motion yields, 

if the Weigl be greater. Leather extends to a certain Degree, with- 
L3 225 out 


P the Author's Hiſtory of Condenſation and Rarifactian, paſſim. See alſo Vol III. 
A Oo. 2 | | | 
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out breaking; and ſo far the Motion of Continuity over- rules the Motion 
of Tenſion; but if the Tenſion be carried further, the Leather breaks, 
and the Motion of Continuation gives way. Water runs out at a Crack 
of a certain Size; in which Caſe, the Motion of the greater Congregation 
prevails over the Motion of Continuity : but if the Crack be ſmaller, the 
Motion of the greater Congregation gives way ; and that of Continuity pre- 
vails. If a Muſquet be charged with Sulphur, it will not throw out the 
Ball 3 in which Caſe, the Motion of the greater Congregation overcomes the 
Motion of Dilatation: but when the Muſquet is charged with Gunpowder, 
the Motion of Dilatation in the Sulphur prevails, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Motion of Dilatation, and of the Motion wherewith Nitre flies from 
Flame. And the like is to be underſtood of the other Caſes. For the 
Inſtances of Reluftance, which indicate the Predominancy of Virtues, and 
the Proportions wherein they conquer, and yield, are on all Sides to be 
ſought out, with great Diligence. 5 
The Manner 205. So, likewiſe, the Manner and Proportions wherein Motions 
and Proporti- give way, are to be carefully examined; as whether they yield entirely, 
Grange or rather reſiſt to a Degree, but are ſubdued: for in the Bodies among 
7s be obſerved, us, there is no ſuch Thing as true and perfect Reſt; neither in the 
Wholes, nor in the Parts; but only to Appearance. And this apparent 
Reft either proceeds from an Agquilibrium, or an abſolute Predominancy 
of Motions : by an Aquilibrium, as in the Balance; which reſts on both 
Sides, when the Weights are equal: by Predominancy, as in Siphons, or 
er Werne Boa where the Water reſts, and is kept from fal- 
ing through, by the Prevalency of the Motion of Connection“. 
The'Refiflance 306. But as we faid above“, it muſt be obſerved, how far theſe 
of Motions to yielding Motions reſiſt; for if any Perſon ſhould be forcibly bound 
be diſcovered. Hand and Foot, or otherwiſe detained, notwithſtanding all the Struggle 
| he could make ; his Reſiſtance is not the leſs, becauſe it does not pre- 
vail. And the State of this Matter, (viz. whether the yielding Motion 
be, as it were, annihilated by the Predominancy ; or whether the Reſi- 
ſtance be continued, tho' latent, in the Conflict) may perhaps appear 
from Concurrency. For Example; let Trial be made in Shooting, whe- 
ther a Muſquet, or Cannon, fired at its utmoſt Random, or Point-blank 
Diſtance, throws a Bullet more forcibly upwards, where the Percuſſion 
1s ſimple; or downwards, where the Motion of Gravity concurs, or con- 
Fa ſpires with the Stroke. 1 er ES 
The Rules of 307. Laſtly, the Canons, or Rules of the Predominancies, which occur, 
Predominancy ſhould be collected; as for Example, that the more common the Good which 
40 be colleatd. i, dgſired, the ſtronger the Motion; and that the Motion of Connection, which 
regards the Communion of 'the Univerſe, is | ſtronger than the Motion of Gra- 
vn, which regards the Communion of Denſe Bodies; again, that tbe Ap- 
| | 3 Dieliles 


111 See above, $. 243. 
* $. 305. 
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petites of a private Good do not generally prevail againſt the Appetites of a more 
publick „ unleſs in ſmall Quantities. And it were to be wiſhed this 
alſo obtained in Civil Affairs. | 


ArnorisM XLIX. 


308. Among Prerogative Inſtances, we aſſign the !wenty-fifth Place to (: 5.) Inti na- 
Inlimating Inſtances; that is, ſuch as hint, or point out, the Advantages ting Inſtances. 
or Conveniencies of Mankind: for bare Power and Knowledge only en- 

large, but do not enrich human Nature; and therefore ſuch Things as 
principally appertain to the Uſes of Life, are to be ſelected, or cull'd 

out from the general Maſs of Things. The more proper Place for 

ſpeaking of theſe, will be when we treat of Reducing Knowledge to Pra- 

ice ©, But through the whole Buſineſs of Interpretation, we conſtantly, in 

every particular Enquiry, or upon every Subject, allot a Place for the 

Table of buman Uſes; or the Table of Deſiderata, Wiſhes, or Optatives*®© : : 
for it is a part of Knowledge to enquire, and even to wiſh diſcreetly. 


APHORIiSM L. 


309. In the twenty-/ixth Place, among Prerogative Inſtances, come So- (26.) Sovereign 
vereign, or General Inſtances ; that is, ſuch as regard a Variety of Parti- {nfances. + 
culars, and occur frequently: whence they greatly ſave Trouble, and 
prevent the Search after new Demonſtrations. But for the Inſtruments 
themſelves, and the particular Managements, the more proper Place to 
treat of them is, when we come to the Ways of Practice, and the Method 
of Experimenting © : for the Things hitherto known and uſed, in the Exer- 
ciſe of all particular Arts, muſt be deſcribed. But at preſent we will 
ſubjoin a Fm Generals, with regard thereto ; in the way of exemplifying 
theſe Sovereign Inſtances. | ; 

310. Man, therefore, (beſides the Buſineſs of ſimply putting Bodies 22. feen 
together, and taking them aſunder) operates upon natural Bodies ſeven a or 
principal Ways ; viz. (1.) by excluding ſuch Things as might hinder or — 2 
diſturb the Proceſs; (2.) by compreſſing, extending, agitating, and the like; 
(3.) by Heat or Cold; (4.) by continuing the Matters in a convenient Place; 

(F.) by the moderating and governing of Motion; (6.) by particular 
Conſents; (7.) by a ſeaſonable and due Change, Alteration, or Series 
and Succeſſion, of all the preceding Ways, or at leaſt ſome of them. 


311. With 


2 Here is an Opening in that Kind of Perfan Magic, which the Author has proſecuted far- 
ther on another Occaſion. See J IT. p. 5. Let the ſeveral Kinds of Motion, above laid 
down, be compared with thoſe of Sir 1/aac Newton, and the modern Mathematical Writers. 

d See Vol. III. p. 17, 18, 19, Fc. and the Sylva Sy/varum, paſſim. | | 
© A Part not gone upon in the Novum Organum. See above, 4þb. 21. 
4 See the Cloſe of the Hiſtory of Winds, Vol. III. p. 497. and Condenſation and Rarifain,, 


p- 571 | 
© See the Sy/va Sy/varum throughout. See alſo the de Augment. Scientiarum, See. 12. 
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311. With regard to the jr/# Means of Practice; viz. by excluding 


ments and Con. ſuch Things as might hinder or diſturb the Proceſs; the common Air, 


trivances re- 


which is every where at hand, inſinuating itſelf, and the Rays of the Ce- 


red in th 
8 2 leſtial Bodies, cauſe great Diſturbance; and therefore ſuch Things as 


Containing 
Fefſels, and 
- Covers. 


kW 4 x3 
Caves, Pres, 
cad Well. 


exclude them, may deſervedly be accounted Sovereign. And to this be- 
long the Matter and Strength, or Thickneſs, of the Veſſels, wherein the 
Subject, or Bodies prepared for the Operation, are included; as alſo the 
exact Methods of cloſing up theſe Veſſels, with proper and ſtrong Ma- 
terials, or with Philoſophical Luting, as the Chemiſts call it. So likewiſe 
The cloſing of Veſſels, by means of Liquors applied on the outſide, is a 
very uſeful Thing ; as when they pour Oil upon Wine, or other vege- 
table Juices : for the Oi] floating on the top, like a Stopple, excellently 
preſerves them from the Injuries of the Air. Nor are Powders unfit for 
this Purpoſe; which tho* they contain a Mixture of Air, yet expel and 
prevent the Force of the external Air; as we ſee in the Preſerving of 
Grapes, and other Fruits, by Sand or Flower. So again, Wax, Honey, 
Pitch, and the like tenacious Bodies, are properly uſed with a View to 
cloſe Veſſels perfectly, and exclude the external Air, or Atmoſphere. 
And we have ſometimes buried Veſſels and other Bodies in Quickſilver ; 
he denſeſt Fluid that can be employ'd for this Purpoſe. | 
312. Pits, Caves, and ſubterraneous Receptacles, are likewiſe of great 
Uſe, to exclude the Sun; and the open Air, which preys upon Things. 
And theſe kinds of Caves are uſed, in the Northern Part of Germany, for 
Granariesf. And to this Head belongs alſo the ſuffering of Bodies to lie 
at the bottom of Water. Thus I remember to have heard, that certain 
Bottles of Wine, let down to cool in a Well, being by a caſual Neg- 
lect left there and forgotten, for many Years, but at length drawn up 


again; the Wine was found to be grown, not vapid or flat, but much 


more generous and noble . But if it ſhould be required to ſink Bodies 


to the bottom of a River, or the Sea, without their touching the 


The Diving- 
Bell. 


Water, or without being included in ſtopp*d Veſſels, and yet be ſurround- 
ed by Air; the Diving-bell, which is a Veſſe] ſometimes employ'd for 
working upon Wrecks, or Ships under Water, may here prove of good 
Service. | | | 

313. This Veſſel is made of Metal, hollow like a Cask; and being let down 
with its Bottom parallel to the Surface of the Water, it carries along with 
it all the Air it contains, to the bottom of the Sea®; and having three 
Feet to ſtand upon, ſomewhat ſhort of the Height of a Man, the Diver, 


when he wants to breathe, conveys his Head into the Cavity of the Veſ- 


ſel ; where being refreſh*d with Air, he afterwards continues his Work. 


And we have heard, that a Boat, or ſmall Ship, was lately contrived, 


wherein 


f See Vol. I. p. 291. and Vol. III. p. 168, 169, &c. | 
See the Article Maturation, in the Sy/va Sy/varum. | f 1 
b See Dr. Halley's Account of the Diving-Bell,“ in the Philaſipbical Tranſactions, Ne 349. 


See alſo Val. III. 5. 566. 
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wherein Men may row under Water, for ſome Diſtance®. However this 
be, under ſuch a Veſſel as we juſt now deſcribed, Bodies may be eaſily 
ſuſpended in Air, at the bottom of the Sea. | 


314. There is alſo another Uſe of carefully including, and ſhutting up, A nem Le of 


Bodies in Veſſels ; viz. not only to keep out the external Air, but alſo yy Opera- 
.. Von. 


to keep in the Spirit of the Body, operated upon internally; for *ris 
neceflary the Operator upon natural Bodies ſhould be certain of his 4 gil 
fities 3 or that nothing ſhould expire or go off: for *tis then that deep 
or great Alterations are made in Bodies, when, as Nature prohibits An- 


nihilation, Art alſo prevents Loſs, or the Eſcape of any Part of the 


Subject. 


315. But a falſe Notion has here prevailed, which, if it were true, the eee 
01 . 


Preſervation of the entire Quantity of a Body, without Diminution, might 
be in a manner deſpaired of. The Notion is this, that the Spirits of 
Bodies, and Air highly rarified by Heat, can be contained by no Veſ- 
ſels; but conſtantly eſcapes through their Pores. Men have been per- 
ſuaded to this Opinion, by thoſe common Experiments; (1.) of invert- 
ing a Glaſs, with a piece of lighted Paper, or Candle in it, into Water, 
| whence the Water rifes upwards ; and, (2.) of Cupping-Glaſſes, which 
being heated with Flame, attra& the Fleſh. For Men have imagined 
in both Caſes, that the Air is attenuated, diſcharged, and leſſened in Quan- 
tity 3 whence the Water, or Fleſh, ſucceeds by the Motion of Connection“. 

316. But this is erroneous; for the Air is not here leflened in Quan- 
tity, but contracted in Space: nor does the Water riſe before the Flame 
is extinguiſhed ; or the Air grown cold; inſomuch that Phyſicians, 
to make the Cupping-Glaſſes draw the better, clap Sponges upon them, 
dipt in cold Water*. Therefore Men need not be ſo apprehenſive, that 
Air, or Spirits, ſhould eaſily eſcape this Way“: for tho? it be true, 
that the moſt ſolid Bodies have their Pores ; yet Air or Spirit, will not 


eaſily be ſubtilized to ſuch a Degree: as neither will Water paſs thro* 


a very ſmall Crack. 


317. As to the ſecond Means of Practice; viz. by compreſſing, ex- The ſecond 
Means of Pra- 


tending, agitating, &c. tis principally to be obſerved, that Compreſſions 
and ſuch kinds of Violence, are of very great Force in loca! Motions, 
and the like; as in Machines and Projectiles; even ſo as to deſtroy 
organical Bodies, and their Virtues or Powers, which plainly conſiſt in 


s An Invention of this Kind is uſually attributed to Cornelius Drebbel, who is faid to have 


had a volatile N for reſtoring the Air to its priſtine Temper, after having been ſpoiled by 


Reſpiration. Tis farther ſaid, that this Effect was produced barely by unſtopping the Glaſs, 
wherein the Liquor was contained. But of this Matter there ſeems to be nothing known with 
Certainty; or at beſt, not with the requiſite Particularity. | | * 
h See above, F. 244. 
i The later manner of explaining this Phænomenon by the Rarifaction of the internal Air, and 
the Preſſure of the external, will not here alter the Caſe ; becauſe the Air, upon this Suppoſi- 
tion, does not paſs thro' the Glaſs. * A . 
k See Vol. III. p. 614. | | 
1 See more to this Purpoſe in Vol. III. p. 512. 613. 
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Whether Bo- 


condenſed, or 


rarifying Air. 


guch Conden- 
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Motion: for as all Life, all Flame and Ignition, are deſtroy'd by Com- 
preſſion ; ſo is every Machine ſpoiled, and its Parts confounded, or de- 
ſtroy'd, by the ſame. They are alſo of Force to deſtroy the Virtues con- 
ſifting in Arrangement, or Poſition, and a ſomewhat groſſer Diſſimilarity 
of Parts; as in Colours: for the Colour of a Flower, when whole, differs 
from its Colour, when bruiſed ; and ſo the Colour of Amber when whole, 
differs from the Colour of Amber, when bruiſed. So again, with regard 
to Taſtes; the Taſte of an unripe Fruit is not the ſame as when ripe, 
or after having been ſqueezed and preſs'd ; but maniteſtly ſweeter. Theſe 
Violences, however, have no great Power over the more noble Transfor- 
mations, and Alterations of ſimilar Bodies ; becauſe Bodies, by their means 
do not acquire any new, permanent, and quieſcent State; but one that is 
tranſitory, and always endeavouring to reſtore and free itſelf. 

318. But it might be proper to make ſome careful Experiments to 
ſhew, whether the Condenſation of a ſimilar Body, as Water, Oil, Sc.“ 
or a Rarifaction violently introduced, may become conſtant and fixed; 
ſo as to change, as it were, the Nature of the Subject: and it ſhould 
firſt be tried by bare Continuance, and afterwards by Helps, and Con- 
ſents. This would be eaſier to do in the Experiment formerly men- 
tioned for attempting the Condenſation of Water, included in a Lead 
Veſſel, and wrought by the Hammer, and the Preſs”; in which Caſe, 
the metalline Globe, when beat flat, ſhould be left in that State, for 
ſome Days before the Water was taken out; in order to ſee whether 
it would immediately fill the ſame Dimenfions it had before the Ope- 
ration: for if it did not, either immediately, or ſoon after, the Conden- 
ſation might ſeem to have been permanent; or otherwiſe, if the Water 
; 2 os itſelf, the Compreſſion would appear to have been only tran- 

tory. | 

14 And ſomething of the ſame kind might be tried, as to the Ex- 
tenſion and Rarifaction of the Air, in Glaſs-Eggs, after the manner for- 
merly mentioned 4: when, the Air being ſtrongly extracted by Suction out 
of the Glaſſes, and the Orifices ſuddenly cloſed, and well ſecured ; the 
Glaſſes are to remain thus for ſome Days; and afterwards to be opened, 
to ſee whether the external Air would be attracted with a hiſſing Noiſe 
in at the Orifices of the Glaſſes; or, if being opened under Water, the 
ſame Quantity of Water would be drawn in, as if they had been direct. 
ly plunged into Water at firſt, after the Air was fucked out. "| 
320. It is probable, '( or at leaſt deſerves to be proved) that ſuch 
Condenfations and Rarifactions may be made; becaufe Continuance of 
Time has the like Effect in Bodies a little more Diſſimilar: thus, for 

8 Example, 


d Seean Experiment of this Kind performed upon Air, in Mr. Hauksbee's Phyfico-Mechani- 
cal Experiments, p. 162166. 5 n 
See above, Apb. 45. F. 222. 
See above, Apb. 45. J. 220. 
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Example, a Stick being bent by Compreſſion, for ſome time, does not 
come ſtrait again. And this cannot be attributed to any Loſs in the _ 
tity of the Wood, by the Continuance; becauſe the ſame thing hap- 
pens alſo in a Plate of Iron, wllich is not exhalable. But tho* the Ex- 
periment ſhould not ſucceed by bare Continuance, ſtill the Buſineſs is 
not to be deſerted ; but other Aſſiſtances uſed © : for 'tis no ſmall Ac- 
quiſition, if fixed and conſtant Natures may be given to Bodies by Vio- 
lence; for thus Air might be converted into Water, by Condenſation 
and many Things of the like Kind be performable: for Man has a 
greater Command over violent Motions than he has over the reſt *. 


547 


321. The third Means of Practice regards that grand Engine, or In- 73, 24ir4 
ſtrument, both of Nature and Art; viz. Heat and Cold. And here the Means of 
human Power ſeems perfectly Lame on one Side; for we have the Heat ©74#e- 


of Fire infinitely ſtronger, or more intenſe, than' that of the Sun, as it 
naturally comes to us; or than the Heat of Animals: but Cold is want- 
ing; unleſs ſo far as it may be procured by the Severity of Winter; by 
Caverns; or, by the Application of Snow and Ice *: which, in the way 


of Compariſon, may about equal the Degree of Heat, afforded by. the The increaſing 


Noon-day Sun, in ſome Parts of the torrid Zone; increas'd by the Re- 


Cold, may, for a ſmali time, be endured by Animals: but this is nothing 
to the Heat of a Melting-Furnace, or to a Degree of Cold, that an- 
ſwers to ſuch' a Degree of Heat. And therefore all Things, with us, 
tend but to Rarifaction, Deſiccation, and Conſumption ; and ſcarce any 
to Condenſation, and Inteneration, or Suppleneſs, unleſs by Mixture, 
and, as it were, by ſpurious Means. Wherefore Inſtances of Cold are with 
great Diligence to be ſought after; ſuch as may perhaps be found by 
expoling Bodies, at great Heights, in ſharp Froſts ; laying them in ſubter- 
raneal Caves ; ſurrounding them with Snow and Ice, in deep Places, or 
Reſervatories made for the Purpoſe ; by letting Bodies down into Wells; 
burying them in Quickſilver, and Metals ; plunging them in the Waters 
which petrify Wood; burying them in the Ground, (as they relate of the 
Matter for making Porcellane) and the like. So likewiſe, the Condenſations 
naturally made by Cold are to be ſought, that their Cauſes being diſco- 
vered, ſuch Condenſations may be transferred into Arts. Such natural 
Condenſations we ſee in the ſweating of Marble and Stone; in the Dew 
condenſed on the inſide of Glaſs Windows, after a froſty Night; in the 


4 8 raed as large and ſtrong Condenſing Veſſels, and Syringes, for compreſling and confining 
the Air. 

* The Experiments of this Kind ſeem to have been no way duly proſecuted. The Succeſs 
which Mr. Hauksbee met with, in a ſlight Attempt to deſtroy the Spring of common Air, 


might very well encourage the Uſe of greater Violence, ſtronger Veſſels, and a greater Length ' 


of Time, for the Purpoſe. See his Phyfico-Mechanical Experiments, p. 162, Cc. 
t See the Sylua Sy/varum, under the Article Cold. , 4 
u For producing the greateſt Degrees of artificial Cold, by freezing Mi , ſee Mr. Boyles 
Hiftory of Cold ; and the Chapter of Fire, in Dr. Boerbaaue s Chemiſtry. | 


Aaa a 2 Conden- 


of Cold re- 
verberation of Mountains and Walls: for ſuch a Degree of Heat and commended. 
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Bodies poten- 
tially cold. 


Two Ways of 
condenſing the 
Spirit, by 
Narcoticks.. 


— 


The Prepara- 
tives to Cold. 


The Ways 

of Condenſing 

without Cold, 
to be enquired 


after. 


dre of four 
Kings, ” 
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Condenſation of Vapours into Water within the Earth, whence Springs 
frequently ariſe; and other Examples of this Kind. | 
322. But beſides thoſe Things which are cold to the Touch, there are 
certain others potentially cold; which alſo condenſe : tho? they ſeem to 
operate only upon Animal Bodies, and ſcarce upon others. And of this 
Kind are many Things in Medicine; for ſome Remedies condenſe the 
Fleſh and tangible Parts, ſuch as Aſtringents and Thickners ; and others 
condenſe the Spirits, as appears chiefly in Narcoticks *. 

323. There are two Ways of condenſing the Spirits by ſoporiferous 
Medicines ; the one, by appeaſing the Motion of the Spirits; and the 
other by diſpelling, or putting them to Flight. Thus Violets, Roſes, 
Lettuces, and the like mild and gentle Things, by their friendly and mo- 
derately cooling Vapours, invite the Spirits to unite, and reſtrain their 
brisk and reſtleſs Motion; but the ſtronger Opiates, by a malignant and 
unfriendly Quality, put the Spirits to flight; and therefore, if theſe are ap- 
plied externally, the Spirits preſently retire from the Part ; and willingly en- 
ter into it no longer: but if taken internally, their Fumes aſcending to the 
Head, every way chaſe away the Spirits, contained in the Ventricles of 
the Brain : and when the Spirits thus retreat, and are unable to fly into 
any other Part, they conſequently come together, and are thus conden- 
ed or, ſometimes quite extinguiſh'd, or ſuffocated : tho' the ſame 
Opiates taken in Moderation, have the Virtue, by a ſecondary Accident, 
(or by that Condenſation, which ſucceeds upon the coming together of 
the Spirits) of ſupporting, and fortifying the Spirits, and checking their 
uſeleſs and incentive Motions ; whence ſuch Opiates become of good Ser- 
vice in the Cure of Diſeaſes, and the prolonging of Life *. | 

324. The Preparations of Bodies, likewiſe, for the Admiſſion or Recep- 
tion of Cold, cannot be omitted. Thus it is thought that a little warm- 
ing of Water, haſtens its freezing by Cold, more than if the Water was 
not warmed at all. And the Inſtances of this Kind are to be collected“. 

325: But as Nature ſupplies Cold ſo ſparingly, we ſhould here imi- 
tate the Apothecaries, (who when a Simple cannot be procured, ſubſti- 
tute one thing for another) and carefully ſearch out the Subſtitutes or 
Succedaneums for Cold; that is, we ſhould enquire how Condenſations 
may be made in Bodies, without Cold, whoſe proper Office it is to ef- 
ect them. Ae TH | 

326. And theſe Condenſations ſeem to be of four Kinds; the rſt where- 
of depends upon bare Contruſion; which becauſe of the Refiſtance, or Re- 
coiling of Bodies, has but little Force in cauſing a permanent Denſity ; tho? 


it may do ſomewhat as an Auxiliary. The ſecond: is made by the Con- 
tration of the groſſer Parts of a Body, after the Avolation, or Exit, 4 

: —_ 3 the 
» dee the Hifery of Life and Death, Vol. III. p. 376. 


* See the Hiſtery of Lift and Death, 
See Mr. Boy/e's Hiftery of Cold. 
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the finer 3 as happens in Indurations by the Fire, and the repeated quench- 
ing of Metals, Sc. The third is made by the Approach, or coming. toge- 
ther, of the more ſolid, or ponderous, homogeneous Parts of a Body, which be- 
ore were ſeparated and mixed among the leſs ſolid; as in recovering 
the Quickſilver from Mercury-Sublimate, which in Powder poſſeſſes much 
more Space than ſimple Mercury: and ſo again, in purging and ſepa- 
rating of Metals from their Droſs. The fourth is made by Conſent, or 
applying ſuch Things as condenſe by a ſecret Virtue in Bodies; tho? 
theſe Conſents have hitherto ſeldom appeared; which is no wonder, be- 
cauſe till ſome Progreſs is made in the Diſcovery of the Forms and 
Structures of Things, there can be but ſlender Hopes of Advantage ari- 
{ing from the Enquiry into the Conſents of Bodies“. 
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327. But with regard to the Bodies of Animals, there are doubtleſs Condenſation 
many Remedies, both internal and external, which condenſe, as it were 59 <5 1 
by Conſent; according to what was juſt now obſerved : but this Kind of #9" 


Operation is rare in inanimate Bodies“. There goes a Report, as well 


in Writing as Diſcourſe, of a Tree in one of the Tercera Hands, that 
perpetually diſtils Water, ſo as to be of ſome Convenience to the In- 
habitants*: and Paracelſus ſays, there is a Plant called Ro/a Solis, or Ros 
Solis, that remains full of Dew in the Neon-day Heat; when all other 
Herbs are dry ©. And if theſe Iuſtances are true, they might prove of 
noble Uſe, and very worthy of farther Examination. But = thoſe 
Honey-Dews, which, like Manna, are found upon Oak-Leaves in the 
Month of May; we judge they are not made, or condenſed, by any Con- 
fent, or Peculiarity in the Oak-Leaf ; but that they fall upon other 
Leaves alſo, and are only catched and detained upon the Leaves of the 
Oak, becauſe theſe are cloſer, and not ſo ſpongy as molt other Leaves . 


328. As to Heat, Men have a large Supply, and a great Command Th-Uſe: 70 be 
thereof; tho? ſome of its moſt neceſſary Particulars ſtill remain to be ade of Hear. 


obſerved, and enquired into, notwithſtanding the Boaſts of the Chemiſts. 
For tho' the Works of intenſe Heat are much ſought after and admired; 
yet the Effects of a flow Heat, (which are chiefly thoſe produced by 


Nature,) remain unexperienced and concealed. Hence we ſee, by the The gentle 


violent Heats now commonly uſed, the Spirits of Bodies are greatly ex- 
alted ; as in mineral acid Spirits, and certain chemical Oils; but the 
tangible Parts are harden'd, and ſometimes fixed; with the Loſs of the 
volatile ones. And thus the homogeneous Parts are ſeparated, and the 
heterogeneous groſsly incorporated and mix'd together; whillt the Stru- 


cture, and more ſubtile Texture of compound Bodies, is, by this means, 


confounded and deſtroy'd: ſo that the Effects of a milder Heat ought, 
| | by 


® Becauſe ſuch Conſents, or particular Agreements, depend thereon. See below, F. 335-- 
a- See the Hiſtory of Condenſation and Rarifaction, paſſim. = 
b. See Vol. III. p. 563. See alſo Dr. Sprat's Hiftory of the Royal Society. 

See the Sy/va Sy/varum, Vol. III. p. 260. 

4 See the Sy/ta Sy/varum, p. 261. 


Heats recom- 
mended. 
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by all means, to be try'd and diſcover'd: whence much more ſubtile 
Mixtures, and regular Textures, or Structures of Bodies, might be pro- 
cured in Imitation of Nature, and the Works of the Sun ; according to 
what we intimated above ©. For the Operations of Nature are perform'd 
by much flower Degrees, or much ſmaller Steps and Portions at a time, 
and by more exquiſite and various Poſitions, or Arrangements, than the 
Works of Fire, as it is now employ*d. And lis then that the human Power 
may ſeem truly enlarged, when, by Heats and artificial Ways, the Works of 
Nature may be exattly imitated, or expreſs d in Appearance, perfected in Vir- 
tue, and varied in Number; to which we may alſo add, accelerated in 
Art operates Time". Thus the Ruſt of Iron is a long while in making; but expe- 
guicker than ditiouſly obtained in the artificial Crocus Mariis. And the fame is to 
Nature. be underſtood of Verdigreaſe and Ceruſe. Cryſtal is produced by a long 
Proceſs; but Glaſs by a ſhort one: Stones grow flow ; but Bricks are 
| preſently made. =" | | 
The ſeverat 329. And all the Diverſities of Heat, with their different Effects, are, 
Diverfities of with Diligence and Induſtry, to be ſought out and collected from all 
Heat tobe Quarters; viz. (1.) thoſe of the heavenly Bodies, by their direct Rays; 
99885 and as they are reflected, refracted, and united by Burning-Glaſſes 5: 
2.) thoſe of Lightning, Flame, and Coal-Fires: (3.) Fires of different 
aterials : (4.) open Fires, cloſe Fires, ſtraiten'd and ſtreaming Fires; 
or Fires modified by all the various Structures of Furnaces : (5.) Fire 
animated by the Blaſt: (6.) Fire left to itſelf, and unexcited : (7.) Fire 
removed to a greater or leſs Diſtance: (8.) Fire acting thro' different 
Mediums: (g.) moiſt Heats, as thoſe of the Balneum Marie, and the Dung- 
hill ; external and internal animal Heats ; compreſs'd Hay, Cc: (10.) dry 
Heats ; as of Aſhes, Lime, Sand; and, in ſhort, Heats of all Kinds, 
with their various Degrees“. 88 | 
Small, irregu- 330. Above all, the Enquiry and Diſcovery of the Effects and Pro- 
lar, ftated ductions of Heat, continued and remitted gradually, regularly, and pe- 
8 wy” riodically, at due Diſtances, and with due Continuance, ſhould be at- 
e tempted : for this ſtated Inequality is a true Offspring of the Heavens, 
and the Mother of Generation. Nor is any thing extremely great and 
commanding to be expected from a vehement, haſty, and ſubſultory Hear. 
This appears plainly in Vegetables ; and again in the Wombs of Animals, 
where there is a great Inequality of Heat, from the Motion, the Sleep, 
the Food, and the Paſſions of the Female in Geſtation : and, laſtly, the 
ſame Inequality takes Place in the Matrices of the Earth, where Metals 
and Minerals are formed. 
| 331. This 
See Aph. 35. 
f See the Sy/va Sy/varum, Vol. III. p. 32. 
See the Experiments made, with the Duke of Orleans Burning Lens, by M — 
Memoir. de Þ Acad. Roy. An. 1702: See alſo the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and German Ephe- 


merides, to the ſame Purpoſe. | | 
bh See the Author's New Atlantis, Vol. I. p. 295. See alſo the Sy/va Sylvarum, Vol. III. 


: p. 92—96. 
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331. This renders the Unſkilfulneſs of ſome modern Alchemiſts the 23, Tnadeer- 
more remarkable; who expect to obtain their End by means of an Athanor, tence of the 
or the equable Heats of Lamps, Sc. kept burning, in one conſtant man- Acbemiſis, in 
neri, And ſo much, at preſent, for the Works and Effects of Hear. Xn 3 
Nor is it yet the Seaſon to examine theſe Particulars thoroughly, before 
the Ferms and Textures of Bodies ſhall have been farther diſcovered and 
brought to Light: for 'tis then that Inſtruments are to be ſought out, 
applied, and adapted; when the Examples, Views and Deſigns are fixed 
and determined. | | | 

332. The fourth Means of Practice, viz. Continuance, is the Provider The fourth 
and Diſpenſer of Nature. We call that Continuance, when a Body is left Means of 
for a conſiderable Time to itſelf, guarded and defended from all external 33 bg 
Force; in which State the inteſtine Motions diſcover, and finiſh, or per- 
fe&t their own Courſe ; whilſt the extraneous and adventitious Motions 
are excluded : for the Works of Time are much more ſubtile, than the 
Works of Fire*. Wine can no way be ſo well clarified by the Fire, 
as by Time; nor are the Incinerations made by Fire ſo exquiſite as 
the Reſolutions, Conſumptions, and Decays of Time. The ſudden and 
precipitate Incorporations and Mixtures made by Fire, are far inferior 
to thoſe made by Time. And the different and various Textures, which 
Bodies endeavour at by Continuance, as in the Caſe of Putrefactions, are 
deſtroy d by Fire, or a violent Heat“. 

333. It may be here proper to obſerve, that the Motions of Bodies Dr Motion: of 
perfectly included, or cloſe confined in Veſſels, ſuffer ſomething of Vio- fed Boaiss 
lence; as this Impriſonment hinders the ſpontaneous Motions of the A OW 
Body: and therefore Continuance in an open Veſſel, conduces more to Se- 
paration 3 but in a Veſſel perfectly cloſed, to Commixture, or Combi- 
nation; and in a Veſſel imperfectly cloſed, without excluding the Air, 
to Putrefaction *: and in all theſe Caſes, Inſtances of the Works and Ef- 
fefts of Continuance are to diligently collected from all Quarters. 

334. The fifth Means of operating, viz. by Government and Regulation The jth 


„ of Motion, is extremely powerful. We call that the Government and Means ef ope-; 


. . . 6 ti ; VIZ. 
Regulation of Motion, when one Body, by meeting another, hin- by Reeul — 


ders, repels, or directs its ſpontaneous Motion. And this generally con- Merian. 
fiſts in the Figure and Poſition, or Situation of the Veſſels : thus the 
Figure of an erect Cone forwards the Condenſation of Vapours, in Alem- 
bics; but an inverted Cone promotes the purging of Sugar, or the 
Diſcharge of the Treacle into the Receivers. Sometimes alſo Cur- 

| vature, 


3 See the Sy/va Sy/varum, under the Article God. 

x See the Sy/va Sy/varum, under the Articles Heat, Preſervation, and Putręfact ion. 

1 See the Sy/va Sylvarum, paſim. _— | X 

w See the Article Putrefactien, in the Sylva Sylvarum. _— 

n And hence the Figures, or Make of all the chemical, or other Veſſels, may be eaſily deter- 
mined. See Boerhaave's Chemiltry, under the Chapter of Veli. 
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_ . vature, or Flexure, Straitneſs, and Dilatation, are required by Turns, 
and the like. And all Percolation depends upon this, that whilſt 
the oppoſing Body opens to one Part of the Liquor, it cloſes upon 
or ſtops another . Nor is the Buſineſs of Percolation, or other 
Regulation of Motion, always carried on by external Means; but alſo 
by internal, or by Means of one Body within another: as when Stones 
are put into Water to collect its Sediment, or eatthy Parts; or when 
Syrups are clarified with the Whites of Eggs, whereto the groſſer Fx- 
culences adhere, and may be afterwards ſeparated . And to this Regu- 
lation and Direction of Motion, Telęſius, from a flight and ſuperficial 
Conſideration, attributes the Figures of Animals; as if they were moulded, 
and took the Impreſſion of the veiny, wrinkled, and hollow'd Sides of the 
| Matrix. For he ought to have conſider'd, that tho Eggs alſo are formed 
in the Uterus, after the ſame manner as the Fætus; yet no Wrinkles or 
Inequalities appear on their Shells. But it is true, indeed, that the 
Regulation of Motion produces Figure in Moulding and Caſt-Work. 
The fixth 335. The fixth Means of Practice conſiſts in operating by Conſents, or 
Means of Pra- Avoidances, which frequently lie deep concealed: for thoſe uſually 
50094 hg call'd occult, and ſpecific Properties, and Sympathies and Antipathies, are 
; in great meaſure the Corruptions of Philoſophy. Nor can we have any 
fond Hopes of diſcovering the Conſents of Things, before the Diſcovery 
of Forms, and ſimple Textures : for Conſent is no more than the Sym- 
pathy or Correſpondence of Forms and Textures to each other“. | 
The mere uni- 336. But the greater, and more univerſal, Conſents of Things, are not 
verſal Cen- abſolutely obſcure. We will, therefore, begin with theſe. The fr/? 
Hu, and principal Diverſity of Things, is this; that ſome Bodies differ 
Their Diffe greatly in their Quantity, and Rarity of Matter; yet agree in Texture: 
Fences. whilſt others agree in Quantity and Rarity of Matter ; but differ in 
Texture. For it is well obſerved, that the two chemical Principles, Sul- 
phur and Mercury, run, as it were, thro* the Univerſe of Things. And, 
._- doubtleſs, there appears to be a certain Conſent of Nature, or an Agree- - 
ment of Bodies, in theſe two Principles, from a Confideration of the 
Selpbur and moſt univerſal Phenomena. Thus there is an Agreement betwixt Brim- 
Mercury, * ſtone, Oil, unctuous Exhalations, Flame, and perhaps the Body of 
two Tribes of the Stars: and, again, between Quickſilver, Water, and aqueous Va- 
Things. pours, | Air, and perhaps the pure interitellar Ether. But theſe two 
larger Sets, or Tribes, of Things, differ prodigiouſly from each 
other, in Quantity of Matter and Denſity ; tho' they greatly agree in 
Texture; as appears in numerous Inſtances. But, on the other hand, 
the different Metals have a great Agreement in Quantity of Matter, and 
. e | Denſity ; 
o See the Articles * and Percolation, in the Sylva Syluarum. | 
See Vol. III. p. 2 N. . PT. : 
j Yan 7 1079 52 Ke IR OE © 
r See the Sy/va Sylvarum, under the Article, Principles of Chemiſtry. 
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Denſity; eſpecially in reſpect of Vegetables; Sc. but differ greatly in 
Texture: whilſt Vegetables and Animals have an infinite Variety of 
* yet differ not conſiderably in Quantity of Matter, or Den- 
ty * | | 
337. The next moſt general Conſent, is that betwixt primary, or perfect The Conſent 
Bodies, and their foſtering Matters, that is their Solvents and Aliments. e To 3 
It muſt therefore be examined, in what Climate, in what Earth, or Glebe, inen. ond 
and at what Depth, all the Metals are generated*; and ſo of Gems, whe- 
ther thoſe of the Rock, or produced in Mines“: in what Glebe, or Earth, 
all Trees, Shrubs and Plants, principally grow, and delight ;' likewiſe 
what Amendments, or Kinds of Compoſts, whether of Chalk, Sea-ſand, 
Aſhes, c. ſucceed the beſt“; and which of them are fitteſt, and moſt 
ſerviceable, according to the difference of the Land. So again, the Graft- 
ing and Inoculating of Trees, and Plants; with the Methods thereof: 
for the moſt ſucceſsful Ingrafting has a great Dependance upon Conſent, 
betwixt the Trees ingrafted. In which reſpect, it is an agreeable Experi- 
ment, which we are informed was lately tried, of the ingrafting of Field- 
Trees; which has hitherto been practiſed only in thoſe of the Garden : 
whence the Leaves and Maſt of the former have been obtained much larger, 
and the Trees render'd more ſhady . In like manner, the Aliments of 
Animals muſt be reſpeCtively noted, in general; together with their Ne- 
gatives : for carnivorous Animals cannot be fed with Herbage. Whence, 
(tho? the Will in Men has a greater Influence over their Bodies, than in 
other Animals,) the Order of the Folietam, or Leaf-Eaters, is ſaĩd to have 
dropp'd, after Trial, upon finding that Leaves were not capable of nou- 
riſhing the human Body. Again, the different Matters of Putrefactions, 
whence little living Creatures are bred, ſhould be likewiſe regarded *. 

338. The Conſents betwixt perfect Bodies, and their Subordinates, as The Conſent 
exemplified above, are fufficiently manifeſt ; whereto may be added the | r. 
Conſents betwixt the Senſes and their Objects: And as theſe latter Conſents 2 
are exceeding evident, well obſerved, and thoroughly diſcuſs'd ; they may 
afford great Light to other Conſents that are hitherto latent“. 

339. But the internal Conſents and Avoidances of Bodies, or their Affe- Syn/athies 
ctions and Diſagreements, vulgarly, and often ſuperſtitiouſiy, call'd by _ Aubin 
the Name of Sympathies and Antipathies (whence we unwillingly uſe the 
Expreſſion) are exceeding rare; as being either falſely attributed to 

| "I 

See the Hiftory of Condenſation and Rarifaction, Vol. III. p. 512, 513, Cc. 


t See Becker's Phyfica Subterranea. | 
See Mr. Boyle's Piece of the Origin and Virtues of Gems. 


v See Pol. III. p. 244, 281, Oe. 
* See the Sylva Sy/varum, under the Article Yegetab/es and Vegetation. 
V As in diſcovering the Form of Heat. See the Tables, Apb. 12, Cc. 
See the Sy/va Sylvarum, Vol. III. p 77. | 


See the Sy/va Sy/varum, paſſim. 
d See the Sy/va Sy/varum, under the Articles Imagination, Senſes, Sound, Sympathy, &Cc. 
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Things; mix'd with Fables; or overlook'd and negle&ed. Thus there 
is faid to be an Enmity between the Vine and the Colewort ©; becauſe 
they thrive not well, when planted near each other: whereas the Rea- 
ſon is, that both of them are ſucculent, and powerfully attract the 
Moiſture of the Earth; whence they mutually defraud each other. So 


To be duly col. there is ſaid to be a Conſent, and Friendſhip, betwixt Corn and the red 


Jefed. 


The Conſents 
.of the Moon. 


A Diſpoſition 


or Indiſpoſi- 
tion to Union, 


by Appeſi tion. 


Poppy; becauſe they both grow only in plough'd Ground: whereas 
there rather ſeems to be an Enmity between them; becauſe the Poppy 
grows from ſuch a Juice of the Earth, as was left and rejected by the 
Corn; ſo that the ſowing of Corn prepares the Ground to yield Pop- 
pies. And there is a great Number of theſe falſe Reaſons, and fictitious 
Solutions of Conſents, or Sympathies, prevailing. But Fables are here to 
be abſolutely rejected: whence there will remain but a2 ſlender Stock of 
ſuch Conſents as are approved, by certain Experience ; like thoſe, be- 
tween Iron and the Loadſtone; Gold and Quickſilver, c. tho? there are 
ſome others alſo found worthy of Obſervation, in chemical Experiments 
upon Metals. But the moſt are to be obſerved in certain Medicines, 
which, by ſecret and ſpecific Properties, regard either certain Parts, 
or Humours of the Body, or certain - Diſeaſes, and ſometimes in- 
dividual Natures ©. p | av x 15 
340. Nor are the Conſents between the Motions and Changes of the 
Moon, and the Affections and Paſſions of the inferior Bodies, to be 
omitted; ſo far as they may be obſerved, and collected, from the Ex- 
periments of Agriculture, Navigation, and Medicine, or otherwiſe, with 
the requiſite Severity, and Juſtneſs of Choice and Judgment. And the 
leſs common all the Inſtances of . ſecret Conſents are, with the greater Di- 
ligence they ought to be enquired into, upon the Footing of faith- 
ful Hiſtory and - juſt Relation; provided this be done without Le- 
vity, or Credulity, and with a proper Degree of Doubt, Suſpenſion, 

and Tradition *. | | | 
341. There is ftill another Conſent of Bodies, in the way of operating, 
which, tho' it ſeems inartificial, is yet of excellent and various Uſe, and 
ought therefore to be enquired into by the Means of careful Obſerva- 
tion; viz. a Diſpoſition, or Indiſpoſition, to unite by ſimple Compoſi- 
tion, or Appoſition : for ſome Bodies eaſily and readily mix and incor- 
porate ; but others with Difficulty, and unwillingly. Thus Powders 
mix beſt with Waters ; but Calxes and Aſhes with Oils, &c. And not 
only the Inſtances of the Propenſity or Averſeneſs of Bodies to mix, 
are to be collected; but likewiſe the Inſtances of the Arrangement of 
3 9 | Parts ; 


o See Fol. III. p. 258. 

4 See Becher's Phyſica Subterranea. 

* Sce Mr. Boyle of Specific Remedies. f 

See the · a Sylvarum, and Hiſfory of Winds, paſhm. | | 

& See the Sy/va Sy/varum, under the Articles Imagination, Sympathy, &c. 
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Parts ; their Diſtribution and Digeſtion upon Mixture ; and, laſtly, thofe 
of Predominancy after the Union is made b. 

342. The ſeventh and laſt Method, or Means of Pra#tice, is to operate The laß Mean: 

by changing, and variouſly combining the former fix. But till each of thoſe / P 
| ſhall have been farther enquired into, it will not be ſeaſonable to offer oy” 3 
any Examples of this Method. The Series, or Chain, of this Kind of Al- Es former 
ternation, or different Combination of Ways, as it may be accommoda- Ax. 
ted to the Production of particular Effects, is, indeed, exceeding diffi- 
cult to be underſtood ; tho? extremely powerful in the effecting of Works. 
But Mankind labour under the utmoſt Impatience, with regard to 
this Kind of Enquiry and Practice; tho? it be like a Clue to the Laby- 
rinth of great Worts x. And thus much by the way of illuſtrating Sovereign 
Inſtances. : 1 8 | 

|  Arnorism LI. 


343. In the 7wenty-ſeventh, and laſt Place, among our Prerogative In- (27) Magical 
ſtances, come Magical Inſtances; by which we underſtand ſuch wherein {z/ances.. 
the Matter, or Efficient, is but ſmall, compared with the Greatneſs of the 
Work, or Effect, produced: ſo that tho* theſe Inſtances were common, 
they would ſtill be almoſt miraculous ; ſome of them ar firſt Sight, and 
others even when attentively confidered. Nature, indeed, of herſelf, 
affords theſe ſparingly ; but what ſhe may do, when farther ſearched 
and entered into; and after the Diſcovery of Forms, latent Proceſſes and 
concealed Structures; will appear to Poſterity *. 

344. Theſe Magical Effefts, ſo far as we can hitherto conjecture, are 375514“ Exe 
produced three Ways; viz. (I.) by Self- Multiplication, as in Fire, and Ai, how pro- 
thoſe Poiſons, called Specific; as alſo in Motions, which paſs and 4s. 
increaſe, as they go, from Wheel to Wheel ; (2.) by Excitation, or Invita- 
tion, in another Body; as the Loadſtone animates numberleſs Needles, 
without Loſs, or Diminution of its Virtue : and we find the ſame kind of 
Virtue in Yeaſt, Sc. (3.) by the Preoccupation of Motion, as we above ob- 
ferved in Gunpowder, Guns, and Mines ®. 

345. The two former of theſe Methods require the Diſcovery of Con- Their Recui- 
ſents ; and the third, the Meaſure of Motions. But whether there be any ite. 


n Tt deſerves to be attentively conſider'd, how ready and commodious a Thing Practice 
would ayes if all the Aſſiſtances here pointed out, were procured ; and empley'd, as they 
might be, according to the Deſign of this Piece. 

i That is, they have not Patience to go through the Enquiry, which alone directly leads up to 
Practice: Or they prepoſterouſly defire to obtain the End, without enduring the Means. 

& The Reader may have ſome tolerable Notion of the Thing here meant, by carefully 
reading over the Author's Hiſtories of Life and Death; of Winds, and of Condenſation and 
Rarifafion ; and underſtanding to what Diſcoveries they lead; or what the Tendency is 
of the whole [n/tauration; for which, ſee Vol. I. p. 10---16. | 

Little Progreſs has been hitherto! made in this medullary Part of Phyſics ; for Men have 
frequently miſtaken, or wilfully deſerted, the Road that leads to it; tho' this was not only 
pointed out, but entered by the Author; as appears remarkably in his Sylus Sy/varum 3 Hi- 
ftary cf Life ana Death; . Hiſtory of Winds, &e. | : 


_ mn Apb. 36. | | 
B. b b b 2. Method 


1 The Way of ſhortening Enquiries; Part II. 
Method of changing Bodies in their ſmalleſt Parts, and tranſpoſing the 
more ſubtile Texrures, or Structures, of Matters (which is a Thing that 
regards all Kinds of Transformations in Bodies; ſo that Art might thus 

quickly effect, what Nature is a long while in bringing about. We have 
hitherto no certain Indications. For as in Things that are ſolid, true 
and uſeful, we aſpire to the ultimate, or higheſt Perfection; ſo we per- 
petually deſpiſe, and to the utmoſt of our Power, diſcard and reje& ſuch 
as are vain, tumid and empty. And ſo much for the Subject of Prero- 
gatrve Inſtances. 


APHORISM LII. 


He Novum _ 346- It muſt be obſerved, that in this our new Machine for the Under- 
Organum, ot ſtanding, we deliver a Logick, not a Philoſophy : but as our Logick directs 
7 1 the Underſtanding, and inſtructs it, not like the common Logick, to 
but a Legick. catch and lay hold of abſtracted Notions, as it were by the ſlender 
T'wigs, or Tendrels, of the Mind; but really enters, and cuts through 
Nature, and diſcovers the Virtues and Actions of Bodies, together with 
their Laws, as determined in Matter; ſo that this Knowiedge flows not 
only from the Nature of the Mind, but alſo from the Nature of Things, 
and the Univerſe ; hence it is no wonder, that in order to give Exam- 
ples and Iluſtrations of eur Art, we every where employ phyſical Conſi- 

derations and Experiments. | 
Recapitulation 347. We have here laid down 7wenty-ſeven Prerogative Inſtances, viz. 
of the Doctrine (1.) Solitary Inſtances ;, (2.) Travelling Inſtances ; (3.) Glaring Inſtances ; 
of Prerogative (4.) Clandeſtine Inſtances ; (5.) Conſtituent Inſtances , (6.) Conformable In- 
Inſtances. ffances; (7.) Singular Inſtances , (8.) Deviating Inſtances; (9.) Frontier In- 
ftances ;, (10.) Inſtances of Power; (11.) Accompanying and Hoſtile Inſtances ; 
(12.) Subjunfiive Inſtances; (13.) Inſtances of Alliance, (14.) Crucial In- 
ftances; (15.) Inflances of Divorce; (16.) Inſtances of Entrance; (17.) Sum- 
moning Inſtances ; (18.) Fournying Inſtances, (19.) Supplemental Inſtances ; 
(20.) Lancing Inſtances ; (21.) Inſtances of the Staff; (22.) Inſtances of the 
Courſe ;, (23.) Doſes of Nature; (24.) Inſtances of Reluftance ; (25.) Inti- 
mating Inſtances ; (26.) Sovereign Inſtances ; and, (27.) Magical Inſtances. 
Theſe * And, in Point of Information, they aſſiſt either the Senſe, or the Under- 
STE" ſianding: the Senſe, as the five Inſtances of Light; and the Underſtand- 
Underfland- ing, either by haſtening the Excluſion of the Forme, as the Solitary In- 
ang. ſtances ; or by contracting, and more nearly indicating, the Afirmative of the 
Form; as the Travelling, Glaring, Accompanying, and Subjunctive Inſtances ; 
or by raiſing the Underſtanding, and leading it to Kinds, and common 
Natures ; and that either immediately, as the Clandeſtine, and the Singular 
| Inſtances, 


= See Vol. I. p. 87---89. 
See the Tables, Apb. 11, 12, Ce. 
See the Tables, Apb. 11, Cc. 


Sect. II. % PREROGATIVE INSTANCES. 


Inſtances, and Inſtances of Alliance; or in the next Degree, as the Conſti- 
' Tuent Inſtances; or in the loweſt Degree; as the Conformable Inſtances ; or 
again, by rectifying the Underſtanding, depraved by the Things whereto it 
is accuſtomed, as the Deviating Inſtances ;, or by conducting it to the great 
Form, or Fabrick of the Univerſe, as the Frontier Inſtances ; or, laſtly, by 
guarding it againſt falſe Forms, and Cauſes, as the Crucial Inſtances, and In- 
ſtances of Divorce. 
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348. And as to Practice; they either mark out, meaſure or facilitate 22,77 Uſe re 
it. They mark it out by ſhewing with what Particulars we are to be- Pragice. 


gin, to prevent labouring in vain 3 as the Inſtances of Power; or to what 
we ſhould aſpire, if it be attainable ; as the 1#/imating Inſtances : the four 
Mathematical ones, meaſure and limit it; and the Sovereign and Magi- 
cal ones, facilitate it 4. 


34 And of theſe 7/wenty-ſeven Inſtances, a Collection of ſome Hi 4 fe. 
ſhould be made at firſt ; as was above obſerved © ; without waiting till we vera! In/tances 
come to particular Enquiries : and of this Kind are the Conformable, the are te be em- 
Singular, the Deviating, and the Frontier Inſtances ; the Inſtances of Power, and ploy'd. 


of Entrance, Intimating, Scvereign, and Magical Inſtances : becauſe theſe either 
aſſiſt and rectify the Underſtanding, or the Senſe ; or afford Inſtruction 
with regard to Practice in general: and for the reſt, they are to be 
ſearched out when we make Tables of View for the Buſineſs of the Inter- 
Freter, upon any particular Subject. For the Inſtances honoured and enobled 


with theſe Prerogatives, are like a Soul among vulgar Inſtances of View; 


and as we ſaid at the firſt*, a few of them ſerve inſtead of many: and 


therefore when we make Tables, ſuch Inſtances are ſtudiouſly to be ſought 


out, and ſet down therein. The Doctrine of them was alſo neceſſary to 
what we deſign ſhall follow ; and therefore a preparatory Account thereof 
was here requiſite. | 


350. And now we ſhould proceed to the Helps, and Reftification, of In- Conclufor. 


duction, then to Concretes, latent Proceſſes, concealed Structures, Sc. 
| as 


4 Tf all this has not been clearly perceived in reading the foregoing Doctrine of Prerogative 
Inſtances, the whole may deſerve to be read over again, in the Light that is here afforded. And 
as a Foundation, let the fourth Aphoriſm of this Second Part be well underſtood. When the 
whole is conquer'd, it will appear, that this Dorine of Inſtances is a very important Part of the 
Novum Organum; and makes the Buſineſs of Enquiry an almoſt mechanical _—_—_ level to 
every Capacity: for if the Inſtances, that is, Particulars, be collected upon any Subject, and 
thrown into Tables, in the manner here directed; they of themſelves exhibit a conciſe Hiſtory 
of the Subject; that leads up to its Form, or latent Proceſs. Hence this Doctrine of Inſtances 
is a kind of general Direction, or Table, for the due conducting and proſecuting of all Enquiries ; 
ſo as at the ſame time to determine, limit, or almoſt graſp, the Form of the Nature enquired 
into, and lead directly to Practice. And in this View let the Author's particular Hiſtories be 
conſtantly read; as thoſe of Life and Death; Winds ; Condenſation and Rarifaction; and ſeveral 
in the Sylva Sylvarum. 

See Aph. 32. 

See Apb. 11, Ce. 

t See Apb. 22. 
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as mention*d in order, under the 7wenrty-firſt Aphoriſm ; that at length, like 
faithful Guardians, we might poſſeſs Mankind of their Fortunes, and 
releaſe and free the Underſtanding from its Minority : upon which 
an Amendment of the State and Condition of Mankind, and an En- 
largement of their Power over Nature, muſt neceſſarily enſue. - For 
by the Fall, Man at once forfeited his Innocency, and his Dominion over 
the Creatures 3 tho* both of them are, in ſome meaſure, recoverable, 
even in this Life : the former by Religion and Faith; and the latter by 
Arts and Sciences. For the World was not made abſolutely rebellious by 
the Curſe; but in Virtue of that Denunciation, In the Sweat of thy Brow 
thou ſhalt eat thy Bread, it is at length, not by Diſputes, or indolent 
magical Ceremonies , but by various real Labours, ſubdued, and brought, 
in ſome Degree, to afford the Neceſſaries of Life“. 


* : 
. 


8 Such as thoſe in the 3 Philoſophy; the Magical Philoſophy of W 
» See Vol. III. p. 4, 5, 6 
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INSTAURATION. 


HE Author purpoſely left many Parts of his New Engine u Novum 
untouched, to go in queſt of proper Materials whereon Organum /ef7 
to employ it; and, being prevented by Death, did not anbei. 
return from proſecuting the latter Deſign, to finiſh the 
former. Whence tho? the Parts that are treated, appear 
perfect, as Parts; yet the Whole of this grand Engine 
wants much of being compleated *. | | 

2. The Contrivance itſelf has, by the greateſt Maſters in Science, been e fnifhing 
thought the beſt adapted, and moſt ſerviceable, of all thoſe at any time / i, 4 Thing 
propoſed, for the Advancement of Philoſophy and Arts; ſo that to per- Y Con/equence. 
tet and fit it for general Uſe, may deſerve more than ordinary Care 
and Concern. | | | 

3. And tho? to bring it ſo forward as we find it, was the Labour of The Author 
a Maſter-Builder ; tho* the Work, in its own Nature, is difficult, and, #- left Dire- 
to vulgar Philoſophers, ſomewhat paradoxical ; yet, perhaps, the Au- 4 . 
thor has left ſuch Inſtructions concerning it, as may enable Workmen 
of a lower Claſs to finiſh it, and render the Method of uſing it generally 
intelligible: which ſeems rather to require ſedulous Application, than 
any extraordinary Learning, or uncommon Abilities. 


2 See Vol. III. P- 55 6. » — | I 
Von. II. CEoce | A, In 


562 APPEND IX to zhe 
The Attempts 4+ In order, therefore, to promote the finiſhing thereof, it may be 
ef others in proper to indicate the more conſiderable Attempts that have hitherto 
a . . been made, with a View to ſomething of the Kind; and ſhew what far- 
ther remains to be done, with regard to the perfecting of this noble In- 
vention, and bringing it into familiar Uſe. 
Ariſtotle's 4. 5. Ariſtotle has left us four Books of Anualhlics: the two firſt whereof, 
nalyrics. ſhew how to conſtruct the Forms of Reaſoning ; and the two latter, de- 
liver the Art of Diſcovering and Judging of Things. 1 | 
Gunther's 6. Theſe Books of Analytics appear to have been little underſtood, 
Books of Me- till they were. illuſtrated. and explain'd by Gunther ; with the Addition 
* of what is found to the ſame Purpoſe in Plato® and Galen ©. Gunther has 
two Treatiſes upon the Subject: from whence many later Writers upon 
A. Methods, ſeem to have drawn their Doctrine; only illuſtrating it with 
Examples derived from Mathematics, Algebra, and Phyſics ©. | 
Weigelivs's 7. This Work of Gunther was many Years after ſucceeded by another 
vet Wag Ari of the great Mathematician Meigelius; wherein he endeavours to deduce 
otellen. the Art of Demonſtration from mathematical Principles; and farther 
to explain, illuſtrate, and ſhew the Uſe of Ariſtotle's Analytics ©. 
oe N de 8, The celebrated M. des Cartes wrote an expreſs Treatiſe de Me- 
eto. thodo; wherein he reduces the whole Art to four Rules, that ſeem con- 
tain'd in Ariftotle*'s Analytics; and will be found to coincide with tne Me- 
dicina Mentis, mentioned below f. This Method of des Caries, is deli- 
ver'd, with conſiderable Improvements, in the fourth Part of the Art 
de Penſen; where the Author conſtitutes two Methods; viz. the Analy- 
tical, and Syntbetical; the former for Diſcovering, and the latter for 
Teaching. And he illuſtrates the Whole with a Variety of. Examples, 
as well phyſical as mathematical. 1 
Tichirnhaus's 9. Upon the ſame Foundation, in the Year 1687, the excellent M. 
1 Tehirnbaus, a Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, pub- 
as liſhed an Eſſay towards a genuine Logic, or Method of diſcovering un- 
known Truths ®. This is an extraordinary Performance, that pro- 
cceds entirely upon the mathematical, or rather algebraical Method; and 
deſerves to be read with Care and Attention. "8 346 
The Occgſon 10, M. Tichirnhaas, reflecting that Mathematicians being the only Set 
of that Hort. of Men, who either maintain'd no Controverſies, or at leaſt ſoon came 


to a Determination of them; hence apprehended, that Mathematicians 
| | 2 40 alone 


d See Plato, in Phædr. paſſim. 


e See Gaben, de optim. Docend. gen. | ; « 
d See Owenus Guntberus Methodorum Tractatus duo, continentes totius artis Logicæ medullam, 


facultatem omnium Scientiarum ac Demor/trationum Principia inveniendi, dijudicandigue ra- 


tionem. Helmſtad. 1586. 
e See Analyſis Ariftetelica, ex Euclide reſtituta. Jenæ 1658. 
f 


* Iieins Mentis, ſive Arti. Inveniendi Præcepta Generalia : or what explains the Deſign 
better, Tantamen genuine Logicæ, ubi diſſeritur de Methodo detegendi incognitas Veritates. The 


Second Edition is corrected and enlarged by the Author. 
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alone were poſſeſſed of the right Method of Enquiry. Upon this, he 
applied himſelf ro mathematical Studies; in order to ſee whether, by 
making the proper Alterations, the mathematical Method could not alſo 
be accommodated to other Subjects. | 

11. In particular, he applied himſelf to Algebra; and found that this 73, Perfection 
Art performs even more than it promiſes; and with the higheſt of Algebra. 
Degree of Certainty : when, having acquired a Habit of ſolving the 
greateſt Difficulties therein, and examining the ſecret Nature of its Me- 
thod, or Manner of Procedure; he ſays, he obſerved that unknown | 1 
Truths may be diſcover'd, after the ſame Manner, not only in Mathe- e 1 
matics, but in every other Science. 

12. He makes the Foundation of human Certainty to lie in thoſe The Frundati- i 
Things wherein the Operation of the Underſtanding is moſt maniſeſt; en Certain- bis 
or thoſe which may be conceived, without any Poſſibility of a 8 22 I" 
diction ; as that the Whole is greater than a Part; that the Radii of a Cir- 1 
cle are equal, Sc. whence numerous other Truths may be drawn: and, 
on the other hand, he lays it down for certain, that thoſe Things which 
cannot be conceived, are falſe. 

13. But here the Author cautions us againſt being deceived by the Th» Cautions 
Imagination; for, according to him, many Things are perceived by the CY wo 
Imagination only; of which Things no diſtin& Notion, or Conception, faying * | 
can, by Words, be communicated to another; as in the Caſe of Pain, | 1 
Light, Colours, Sound, Sc. Hence he recommends two Ways of di- | 
ſtinguiſhing between the Perceptions of the Imagination, and the Conceptions 
of the Underſtanding. The firſt is, by large and frequent Experience, 
and eſpecially, by the Help of Mathematics, to acquire a Habit of 
finding the Difference betwixt them; and the ſecond, is to conſider the 
Equality there is in the human Underſtanding, which all Men have 
equal y alike : for what a Man truly conceives, he can communicate to 
another; as we ſee in mathematical Demonſtrations, which are equally 
underſtood by all Men; whereas thoſe Things which are perceived by 
the Imagination, as he calls it, are perceived unequally, or more by 
ſome, and leſs by others. And by juſtly diſtinguiſhing betwixt theſe 
two Powers, or Faculties of the Mind, he ſuppoſes many great Errors 
may be. avoided. 

14. We next proceed to the Author's Method of diſcovering new The Way of 
Truths; wherein he ſuppoſes that any one may continually advance * 97 

to an indeterminate Length, without Danger of falling into Error. And“ 24. 1 
here he adviſes us firſt to procure, with great Diligence, a Stock of h | 
all the poſſible Conceptions which the Mind, in the common Courſe of 1 

Studies and Occaſions, takes Cognizance of. For, from theſe Con- 1 | 


ceptions, Definitions, in his Method, are to be immediately formed; then | | | 
Properties to be deduced from theſe Definitions ; which Properties he fl 
calls by the Name of Axioms : and from the Definitions, combined all | ; j 
ee manner 5 ' i 
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manner of Ways, he diſcovers ſecondary Truths, or Theorems; thus ma- 
king the whole Proceſs algebraical. 
15. He determines it to be in the Power of Men to ſorm ſcientifical 


form juft Defi- Definitions ; and in order to form them juſtly, adviſes us to conſider the 


nitiont. 


Manner wherein the Thing to be defined is itſelf actually formed: or, 
as he calls it, ſtill in Alluſion to Mathematics, generated; and from 
this Conſideration, he directs us to derive the Definition. Thus, for 
Example, he defines Virtue to be the Power which Men have of preſer- 
ving their own Nature, according to the Laws of juſt Reaſon ; or of 
procuring to themſelves all the real Perfections both of Body and Mind; 


or, again, the Perfection, or Melioration of human Nature, according 


Rules for 
forming them. 


The firſt. 


The ſecond. 


| The third. 


Tae Elements 
of Things. 


to the Laws of juſt Reaſon. | | 

16. To facilitate this Buſineſs of forming Definitions, he lays down 
three general Rules. The fr/t is, for reducing Things, in Thought, un- 
der their ultimate Kinds, or moſt general Conceptions. And theſe higheſt 
mental Kinds, or Claſſes, he makes to be three; relating to Things 
Imaginary, Mathematical, and Phyjical : under which Heads all Things that 
exiſt may be ranged. | | 

17. The ſecond Rule is, when Things are thus reduced under their higheſt 
Kinds, or Claſſes, to obſerve, either by Reaſon or Experience, what 
Things thoſe are which remain continually preſent in every Con- 
ception. | | 9 Fan 

18. The third Rule is, that all the formed Conceptions be fo order'd, 
as to ſucceed: each other, according to what he calls the Number of Poſ- 
ſibilities, or Elements; or according as one Thing ſuppoſes the Exiſt- 
ence of another: beginning with the ſimple Caſes, and proceeding gra- 
dually to the more complex. TO as | 

19. The firſt Elements of Imaginary Things, perceived by the Senſe *, 
he makes to be Fluidity, and Solidity ; the firſt of the Mathematical, 
he makes to be Points, ſtrait Lines, and Curves; and the firft of the 
Phyfical, Matter, Motion, and Reſt ; without which nothing farther can 
be conceived. Thefe Rules he explains and illuſtrates by many Exam- 
ples, eſpecially of the mathematical Kind: and then proceeds to ſhew 
the Way of forming Axioms from theſe genuine Definitions ; which he 
ſuppoſes to be the Elements, or firſt Principles of Truths. And by 


. conſidering theſe Definitions, either ſimply, or comparatively, and in all 


their elementary Relations, he deduces thoſe Truths from them, which he 
calls Axioms. And thus, by conſidering the ſcientifical Definitions of a 
{trait Line and a Circle, or the Relations ariſing from their Genera- 
tions 3 a large Number of Axioms may be deduced. For Example, from 
conſidering the Generation of a Circle, by the Revolution of a ſtrait 
Line about a fixed Point, this Axiom ariſes 3 viz. that the Motion is. 

5 | | flower 


1 See above, J. 13: 
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ſlower towards the Centre, and quicker towards the Circumference. And 

fo in other Caſes. | 
20. After the requiſite Definitions are formed, and compared together, 7he Merhod, 
the laſt Thing is to combine, or join them with each other, ſo as to /gebraice!. 
conſtitute what the Author calls Theorems, or new Truths. For two or more 


Definitions, or Natures, being thus joined together, there may hence 1 
ariſe different Natures, or new Poſſibilities, depending upon each other: . i 
as we ſee in compound Machines, &c. And this the Author again | A 
illuſtrates with a great Variety of geometrical and phyſical Examples. 15 
The whole Procedure he declares to be the ſame that is uſed by the Ai 


Mi 
Maſters of Algebra, for ſolving ſuch Problems, as at firſt Sight might | Ut 
appear unſolvable, by any human Genius. For a Problem being pro- 0 
poſed, the Thing is repreſented to the Eye, as if it were already vn 
known and diſcover*d ; ſo as clearly to ſhew what Particulars are here 
Joined together; whilſt the Natures, or Definitions, thereof are either 
already known, or actually exhibited. Then each different Nature is ſe- 
parately conſider'd, and expreſſed by a different Equation, in the moſt 
fimple Characters poſſible. And now theſe ſeveral Equations are vari- 
ouſly compared, or combined together, till a ſingle Equation thence 
ariſes, and includes the Natures before expreſs'd by different Equations; 
ſo as clearly to demonſtrate how the Queſtion propoſed may receive a So- 
lution. f 
21. The Author afterwards ſhews how his Method of diſcovering Truth Hm to be fa. 
may be eaſed: and in order thereto, firſt removes the Impediments in the <//#tated. p 
Way; among the chief whereof he places Falſboods, Prejudices, and Errors; pong _ F 
enquires into their Origin; and produces Inſtances thereof, in his Errors. 
three Kinds of Subjects, viz. Imaginary, Mathematical, and Phyſical. He 
accounts thoſe the moſt ſubtile and treacherous Errors, when imaginary 
Matters are confounded with real, or phyſical ones; which he obſerves 
to be done even by the moſt acute Philoſophers among the Moderns, in 
laying down the Principles of Nature; and ſhews how various Sects and 
Prejudices have thence ariſen, and ſpread themſelves. 

22. Theſe falſe Philoſophies, and reigning Prejudices, he apprehends () n;z;,. 
may be corrected two Ways; viz. firſt, by exactly diſtinguiſhing be- guiþing be- 
twixt the Operations of the Underſtanding, and thoſe of the Imagina- i the Ur 
tion *; and, /econdly, by aſſiſting the Underitanding, in the Diſcovery of 4% fe | 
Truth, with the Imagination directed by a good Method of Inveſtiga- ;;,,; 424 
tion. And this Help is afforded, (1.) by a juſt adapting of Words to nating them 
Things; (2.) by proper Characters for different Ideas; (3.) by Motions, he die. 
or moving Engines, and Contrivances, to aſſiſt the Mind in its Operations; 
and, (4.) by new Experiments, which give new Conceptions. And by 
this Means he ſuppoſes the Imagination may be brought to co-operate 
with the Underſtanding. 
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Faluing what 23. The ſecond Impediment, he makes to be this; that we do not duly 
- known ; and regard, nor attentively conſider, the Things already known : and the 
9 third, that we too much regard the Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, and Diſ- 
zo Utility. coveries; whereas, he ſays, we ought to content ourſelves with the bare 
Diſcovery of new Truths: otherwiſe we block up the Way to the moſt uſe- 
ful Things of all. For a very ſmall natural Power, which in the ab- 
ſtract Conception, appears of very little Significance, may yet prove in- 
finitely uſeful in its future Applications; as in the Caſe of the Magnetic 
Needle, Printing, Gunpowder, Sc. For numberleſs Inventions of this 
Kind may be derived from trivial Experiments. - 
Helping the 24. The fourth Impediment, he makes to be a natural Indiſpoſition 
 Indifference of in Men; whence they are not always fit to go upon the Enquiry 
_ O_— after Truth: and for this Indiſpoſition he propoſes ſeveral Remedies. 
{es ; S 1oz. The fifth Impediment, is a too long Series of Inveſtigation ; which he 
taining Time endeavours to remove by a proper Diſtribution of the Work, and eſta- 
Ver it. bliſhing a proper Order. And the iti Impediment, he makes to be this; 
that the Affairs of Lite often prevent our enquiring after Truth: which 
Hindrance he propoſes to remove, by directing us to follow our own In- 
clination in Purſuits. 2s 
The Diſcovery 25. In the laſt Place, he comes to deliver the Method of diſcovering 
75 e unknown Truths, with reſpect, (1.) to ourſelves, in following our own 
ee 2, Inclinations; (2.) with reſpect to thoſe Sciences, the Knowledge whereof 
Particulars. is the moſt neceſſary, or moſt pleaſing; and, (3.) with reſpect to Na- 
tural Philoſophy, which, when known is, according to him, the moſt 
delightful of all Science. For by Natural Philoſophy he underitands a 
Knowledge of the Univerſe, demonſtrated à priori, in exact mathematical 
Order; and confirmed a poſteriori, by manifeſt Experiments, ſufficient to 
convince the Imagination. 
The Medicina 26. Such is the general Plan of the Medicina Mentis; wherein we may ob- 
Mentis com- ſerve much Sagacity and Ingenuity : but perhaps, when cloſely examined, 
>a with the the Work will appear a little too much influenced by the Notion, which 
oor Or- the Author at firſt eſpouſed, of fitting the direct Algebraical Method to 
. univerſal Philoſophy; and that he has thus endeavoured to found an uni- 
verſal Art of Inveſtigation upon one, which, tho' extremely noble and 
excellent, is yet limited or confined: or that, at beſt, his Method is not 
ſufficiently general, or fitted for univerſal Practice; but rather formed 
according to the Model of Man, than the Model of Nature. It may alſo, till 
farther improv'd, appear to be more mental than practical; and to be 
better fitted for ſolving Phenomena in the ordinary Manner, aſſigning 
Probable Reaſons of Things, and making all ſquare with the human Mind ; 
than to diſcover, and ſuch actuating Cauſes as ſhall enable Men to ſub- 
due and conquer Nature by Works: in which Light, it ſeems to fall 
vaſtly ſhort of the Novum Organum, or Art of {nveſiigating Forms. 


27. But 
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27. But tho' in this principal View, the Medicina Mentis may not be ſo 
uſeful as the Novum Organum, yet they have a remarkable Agreement 
in numerous other reſpects; and may be made greatly to aſſiſt and pro- 
mote each other: eſpecially the Medicina Mentis will prove ſerviceable 
to the Novum Organum, in the forming of Notions ; which M. Tehirnbaus 
terms the forming of Definitions. Thus much is certain, that they both 
deſerve to be farther improved, and reduced to Practice: for the Field 
of Nature is ſo large, as to require all the Engines, and artificial Helps, 
that can any way be procured. And if this Method of M. T{hirnhaus 
ſhall be brought to Perfection, or commodiouſly fitted for Practice; it 
will then, perhaps, be found to coincide with the Novum Organum, fo 
as to conſtitute a Part of that general Engine, from whence, it ſeems in great 
meaſure, to have been derived: for, as the Medicina Mentis is the Algebra of 
Men, applied to Things ; ſo the Novum Organum may be called the Algebra of 
Nature, applied to herſelf. | 

28. Amongſt the later Philoſophers of our own Nation, who have De Engliſ 
endeavoured to improve, or find out, Methods of making new Diſcoveries ; P>i/2/phers 
the Principal ſeem to be Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke, Dr. Heooke, and Sir Iſaac IEG 
Newton. Mr. Boyle has given us a particular Account of the Method he 4:+3o9-. 
purſued, in his Philoſophical Enquiries ; which plainly appears to be formed 
upon the Model of the Lord Bacon; and is no other than a looſe and imper- 
fect Kind of Induction, proceeding upon certain Tables of Enquiry, or general 
Heads of Hiſtory. For in every regular Enquiry, Mr. Boyle firſt propoſed . Boyle“ 
to himſelf three Kinds of Orders, Ranks or Claſſes, under which he Merbod. 
ranged all the Particulars relating to the Hiſtory of his Subject; whe- 
ther it were a Body, a Quality, an Operation, or a Proceſs. The firſt general 
Order, or Place, was deſtined to receive all ſuch Titles, or Heads of 
Enquiry, as readily occurred upon the firſt deliberate View, or ge- 
neral Survey of the Subject; the Titles being made ſufficiently nume- 
rous and comprehenſive, and not accommodated to any Hypotheſis. His 
Titles of the ſecond Order were ſet down, after a careful Conſideration 
of the Heads of the firſt ; trying the Experiments, and making the Ob- 
ſervations there propoſed ; and after reading Authors, converſing with 
Philoſophers, and meditating upon the Subject ; ſo as thus to have procured 
a full Information with relation to the Whole thereof. This Set of Titles. 
will, of courſe, be more exact, more full, and better ranged than. 
the firſt ; whence the Materials here contained or indicated, will, with. 
the proper Introduction, Alterations in Method, Connections, Tran- 
fitions, Additions, farther Directions, Sc. begin to form a Natural Hi- 
ſtory of the Subject; that may be improved, from Time to Time, or 
from Age to Age, till it arrives at Perfection. Laſtly, where the Enquiry 
was difficult, or large, the Author thought proper to form a middle Or- 
der of Titles, interpoſing betwixt the two former ; and this by carefully 
examining and comparing the ſeveral Particulars ranged under the Titles 


of the firſt Order: ſo as thus to diſcover many new Directions, and 
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Heads of Enquiry ; which being afterwards added to the former, may 
require the whole to- be new-moulded ; and afford a much more copious 
and uſeful Set of Titles, than the firſt : all which Titles are to be filled 
up, as Experiments or Obſervations are made, . or the proper Informa- 
tions obtained. But after all, as many Particulars may happen to be 
omitted, or not be thought of at the proper Time, or when they are 
wanted; and as the Hiitory muſt needs be improvable by After-thought, 
and farther Knowledge; the Author leaves a Place empty, by way of Ap- 
pendix to his Titles, for receiving the Particulars omitted, that belong 
to ſome of the Titles; but were forgot or overlooked : and another for 
Particulars to be added ; under which ſuch new Matter was to be received, 
as might be procured by farther Diſcoveries and Improvements made, 
after the Hiſtory ſhould be written, or publiſhed =. 
Mr. Locke? 29. Mr. Locke appears to have deſigned a kind of familiar Explanation, 
Eſſay ien, and Illuſtration of many Aphoriſms of the fr/# Part of the Novum Or- 
— Under- ganum; in his excellent Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding ; and again, in his 
5 poſthumous Piece concerning the Conduct of the Underſtanding : but he 
ſeems no where to have explained the ſecond Part of the Num Organum ; 
or the Art of Inveſtigating Forms. His Philoſophical Writings are now 
generally known and read ; but as they tend to the curing of Preju- 
dice, preparing the Mind, and fitting it for the Diſcovery of Truth, 
rather than to open any freſh Fountains of Science, or teach the Art of 
Diſcovery, they need not here be inſiſted on; eſpecially as they have 
but little immediate regard to Natural Philoſophy ; from whence all the 
Sciences ſhou'd be derived and ſupplied. And the ſame Character may be 
underſtood proportionably of Father Malbranche's Recherche de la Verne. 
Dr. Hooke's 30. Dr. Hooke, who was a great Maſter in the Art of Invention; as 
M-thed of im- appears by his numerous Contrivances and Diſcoveries ; purſued much 
2323 ere the ſame Method as Mr. Boyle. In his Piece for Improving Natural Phi- 
OT ad td] loſophy, he ſeems to have propoſed to perfect the Deſign of the Lord 
Bacon's Novum Organum. And it is great Pity that a Perſon ſo well ſuited 
to the Work, did not proceed farther in it. All he has done towards it, is 
little more than a familiar Repetition of what the Lord Bacon had before 
laid down under the Doctrine of Idols; Helps for the Senſes ; the Doctrine 
of Prerogative Inſtances ; and the Method of collecting a Hiſtory of Nature. 
tho* the Doctor has ſometimes added apt Illuſtrations, large Explana- 
tions, and particular Improvements. 
Left unß- 31. Had Dr. Hooke finiſhed the Piece, according to the Scheme he at 
niſbed. firſt propoſed, it would doubtleſs have familiarized the Parts of the 
Novum Organum, which are already extant; and, perhaps, have ſupplied 
the reſt: but as it now ſtands, it is defective in thoſe very Parts which 
are wanting in the Novum Organum. It was indeed a poſthumous Piece; 
and, perhaps, purpoſely neglected by the Doctor towards the Cloſe * ou 
ite, 
mn Sec Mr. Boy/e's Works, Abridgm. Vol. I. Prelim. Diſc. p. 24. 
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Life; for fear of divulging his Mechanical, or Philoſophical, Algebra, which 
he _ to have learnt from the Novum Organum, and deſired to con- 
Cœal u. | 
32. Sir Jaac Newton appears to have had a very extraordinary Me- Sir Ic 
thod of making Diſcoveries : but as that great Philoſopher did not think Newton's Me- 
proper to reveal it; Philoſophers of an inferior Rank can only gueſs at er 1 
it, and admire what they do not fully underſtand. Where the Buſineſs : 
of Inveſtigation depended upon Experiments; as particularly in his excellent 
Enquiries about Light ; he ſeems firſt to have imagined, in his Mind, 
how Things were; and afterwards contrived his Experiments, on purpoſe 
to ſhew, whether thoſe Things were as he had preconceived them, or not : 
and according to the Information thus obtained; whether from his own 
Experiments and Obſervations, or thoſe of others; he altered and im- 
proved his Notions, till after various Trials, and various Amendments, 
his Notions appeared to be juſt and perfect. And this is a ſhort, or me- 
chanical Method of Induction. | 
33. Eut beſides this kind of mechanical Method, Sir 1/aacNewton had His Algebra 
a mathematical one, afforded him by his Dexterity in Algebra, and his and Fluxions. 
admirable Invention of Fluxions; which are not to be underſtood and 
applied in Philoſophy, without great Sagacity and Caution: for other- 
wiſe they will be apt to miſlead. And here this great Author has ſhewn 
uncommon Addreſs; and found the Secret of calculating mathematical, 
or mental Forces, Powers, and Motions, and afterwards applying them 
to natural Bodies, and natural Things. But the Attempt 1s ſuitable 
only to a diſtinguiſhing and ſublime Genius, that can let Mathematics 
conſtantly rule and preſide over Phyſics, without corrupting Philoſophy, 
or rendering it fantaſtical. 5 x | 82 
34. At other Times this great Philoſopher obſerved the ſtricter Laws His Method of 
of Induction ; collected the neceſſary Facts, Obſervations, and Expe- Iaduction. 
riments ; and by contemplating them in his Mind, or reaſoning upon 
them, gave the Reſult, with its Conſequences; as in the Theory of the 
Tides, Moon, Comets, Fc. So that he ſeems to have uſed all ſorts of 
Methods, by Turns; or to have formed one to himſelf, compounded of 
the mechanical, mathematical, and the uſual inductive Method. So that 
if this mixed Method alſo were to be proſecuted, and brought to the 
greateſt Perfection whereof it is capable, it may fall under that ſtill more 
general one of the Novum Organum. | EE ; 
35. This Novum Organum, we have ſeen, is divided by its Author into The general 
two general Parts; viz. one that is deſigned to be preparatory or intro- won , og 
ductory to the other, which is ſcientifical or doctrinal; ſo as clearly to... Ji 


deliver a new Way of Proceeding upon all kinds of Enquiries 3 with ny into 
two Parts. 


n See the Account of his Life, prefixed to his Poſthumous Works, p. 4. See alſo his Method 
of improving Natural Philoſophy, p. 65. and compare the whole of that Piece, the Preface to 
his Micrographia, and his own particular - Enquiries, with the Doctrine of the Mum Or- 
gauum. N | , 
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the greateſt Advantage to the Mind, for acquiring a thorough Knowledge 
of the Works of Nature; and leading to an unlimited Practice for ac- 
commodating human Life. | 
The firſt Part 36. The Deſign of the preparatory Part, is to remove Prejudice, pro- 
divided into cure a fair Hearing, and give ſome tolerable Notion of the whole In- 
Seven Stine ſtauration. It may be ſubdivided into ſeven leſſer Parts, or Sections; the 
| firſt whereof endeavours (1.) to awaken the Mind, as it were from its 
Lethargys and make it fee that Philoſophy and the Sciences are ſo 
far from being perfected; that (2.) Men are hitherto unprovided of 
the true Inſtruments and Means of forming the Sciences; (3.) that, as 
The Reſult of Knowledge and Power conſtantly go hand in hand, Men have bur little 
the firſt Se- Knowledge, becauſe they produce but few conſiderable Effects; (4.) that 
Lian. the common Ways of Reaſoning and Contemplating, tho* fo much mag- 
nified, are but deluſory Things, and require much Rectification and 
Amendment; (5.) that the common Logic and Syllogiſm, however uſeful in 
common Affairs, are of no Service in Philoſophy ; (6.) that our firſt 
Notions of Things are faulty, and require to be corrected, improved, 
and verified; (7.) that the fure Way of diſcovering Truth has not hitherto 
been tried; (8.) that Men form vain Idols to themſelves, inſtead - of diſ- 
covering the Truths of Nature; (9.) that a more powerful Logic than 
the common, or a kind of Engine for the Mind, is abſolutely required 
for the Service of Philoſophy ; (10.) Men prepoſterouſly delight in a 
haſty and erroneous Way of diſputing, judging, and confuting, according 
to the ſcanty Meaſure of their own Knowledge, and the ſuppoſed Truth 
of their own ill- form'd Notions. 

The Reſult of 37. The Second Section ſhews the ſeveral Errors we commit in forming 
zbe ſecond de- our Notions of Things; and how detrimental fuch Errors are to the 
** Progreſs of Philoſophy. It ſhews that the Mind is tinged and infected 
Falſe Imagi- four ſeveral Ways: for (1.) Men in general have a ſtrange Propenſity, 
nations be- and obſtinate Property, of referring all Things to themſelves ; as if no- 
2 thing exiſted otherwiſe than is repreſented by their immediate Senſes; 
or as if there was nothing in Nature, but what their Senſes immediately 
perceive : whereas the other Parts of the Univerſe, as the Air, 
Ether, Ce. and other Creatures, are to be regarded in Philoſophy, as 
well as Man. And here Man is ſhewn (I.) inclined to feign and invent 
from within himſelf, inſtead of ſearching and diſcovering ; (2.) to be 
extremely liable to Prepoſſeſſion and Prejudice, fo as with Difficulty to 
remove thoſe falſe and ſuperſtitious Notions he has once imbibed ; as of 
Aſtrology, Omens, Judgments, Ec. (3.) to be eaſily moved and led 
away by thoſe Things that affect the Imagination, more than the Rea- 
fon 3 (4.) to be fond of launching into Infinity, and the higheſt Univer- 
ſals; diſdaining the intermediate Truths, which in Practice are more 
ferviceable.; (5. to be drenched in the Affections of his Body, and 

thence ealily. turned aſide to Pride, Vanity, falſe Hopes, Sc. (6.) tis 
thewn that the human Senſes, without farther Aſſiſtance, are of little Uſe 
No in 
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in Philoſophy, tho* Men attribute ſuch great Matters to them; and 
(7.) that Men are fond of abſtract Notions, and general Theories; at 
the ſame time neglecting the due Enquiry. into Nature, and Particulars; 
which alone can ſhew them what Things are. And theſe Imperfections 
helong to the Species of Men, or Mankind in general. : 
38. (2.) The Mind is alſo infected differently, according to the Con- Orhers to each 
ſtitution, Complexion, Bent, or Inclination of each particular Perſon ; Mas in parti- 
or according to his Education, Cuſtom, Converſation, Studies, Courſe of r. 
Reading, Employ, and other accidental Matters; whence every Man 
has his own peculiar Biaſs; or, as it were his own particular Glaſs, 
tinged to his Humour, thro' which he views every thing. And hence 
ſome Men doat on Mathematics ; others on Chemiſtry ; others on Lo- 
gic, Sc. and accordingly tinge and infe& whatever they apply to, with 
Mathematics, Chemiſtry, Logic, &c. whereas the true Philoſopher ſhould 
not be warped to any particular Branch of Science; but remain equally 
affected to them all; as they may all afford their Aſſiſtance in promo- 
ting Philoſophy. But in the preſent State of Men and Things, ſome 
ſubtile Capacities purſue the minute Differences of their Subject, and 
make no End of ſplitting and dividing; as in Anatomy, Ge. till the 
mechanical Structure, or Organization, of the Parts, is loſt : and others, on 
the contrary, conſider only the Wholes, without examining the Parts. Some 
fondly admire the Ancients, as Ariſtotle, Plato, &c. and others ſome favourite 
modern Philoſopher. But unleſs the Mind be thoroughly convinced of 
the Folly and Abſurdity of ſuch a Procedure; and be brought, by Art 
and Habit, to a quite contrary Temper ; true Philoſophy cannot be effe- 
ctually promoted: for the Sciences formed by diſtemper'd Minds will 
partake of the Diſtempers; and accordingly appear trifling, groſs, par- 
tial, half-faced, diſtorted, fantaſtical, Sc. | | | 
39. (3.) The third Way wherein the Mind becomes perverted, is by Fa! Notions 
the Abuſe, or improper Uſe of Words; for the philoſophical Words, arifing from 
in all Languages, are commonly falſe, or inadequate, Marks, or Signs 
of Things; and by no means convey juſt and perfect Notions. So that 
Men are continually impoſed upon, even againſt their Wills, by a wrong , 
Impoſition of Words; which are generally coined by the Vulgar ; or if 
by Philoſophers, it is without taking the requiſite Pains and Care to 
form Notions duly, from Things; and then give ſuitable Names 
to thoſe Notions. And hence the Reaſonings, the Diſcourſes, and even 
the Writings of Men, are often ſtrangely confuſed, or but ſeldom per- 
fectly intelligible ; and propagate imperfe& Notions, which Men take 
by Conſent, without enquiring whether they are juſt, or how they were 
formed. But, in order to improve Philoſophy, it is of. great Impor- 
tance to have Words ſuitably adapted, and kept invariably to denote 
perfect Notions ; ſo as to expreſs or 'convey ſuch Notions without De- 
uſion, or Impoſition. But no Language of this kind can be made, till a 
Set of ſuch Notions ſhall be duly formed, from Things; which depends 
| D d d d 2 upon 
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upon the Uſe of Induction. And as this Language, and theſe Notions, 
are hitherto, in great meaſure, wanting; the Mind thus remains unpro- 
vided of one very great Help for the Improvement of Philoſophy. 

40. (4.) The Mind is, again, ſtrangely perverted, by fabulous Theo- 
ries, and romantic Philoſophies; which are extremely numerous, and 
ſtill continue to increaſe. The Third Section divides them into three ge- 
neral Kinds; viz. Sophiſtical, Empirical, and Superſtitious. Sophiſtical Phi- 
loſophies are thoſe formed upon common, or haſty Obſervations, and Ex- 
8 by a ſubſequent Operation of the Mind. Thus Arxiſtotle's 

hiloſophy was formed upon common Obſervations, wrought up by his 
Logic; ſo as to become ſophiſtical, and corrupted : for common Ob- 
ſervations, and obvious Experiments, are not of themſelves, fit to build 
a ſerviceable Philoſophy upon; as they by no means ſhew all the ſe- 
cret Motions of Nature; and the Laws by which Things are go- 
vern'd. Nor is the common Logic an Engine at all ſuited to deal 
with Experiments, Obſervations, and Nature. | | 

41. Empirical Philoſophies are thoſe formed upon only a few Experi- 
ments, tho* made with great Exactneſs; as Dr. Gilbert's Philoſophy is 
formed upon his magnetical Experiments; and the Philoſophy of the 
Chemiſts upon a few repeated Experiments of the Furnace, Sc. But to 
form a general Philoſophy upon a few Experiments, muſt needs appear 
a childiſh Attempt, to thoſe who conſider the Variety and Extent of Na- 
ture; and the treacherous, faulty, or raſh Propenſity of the Mind, in 
reaſoning from them. | | ; 

42. Superſtitions Philoſophies are thoſe where Matters of Faith and Re- 
ligion are worked up with thoſe of Reaſon and Senſe ; which makes 
fantaſtical Philoſophies, and heretical Religions. Thus the Philoſophy 


of Pythagoras was clogged with groſs Superſtition; and that of Plato 


with one more dangerous : and thus, of later Date, a Variety of Theo- 


ries have been given of the Earth, from the firſt Book of Geneſis; 


which has had the Fate to be differently explained, and worked up into 
oppoſite Syſtems, according to the different Fancies of Men; or the 


_ . prevailing Philoſophies of the Times. And thus it appears, that ſcarce 


any one has had Thoughts of deriving a pure and perfect Philoſophy 
from Nature, that ſhould be a true Model of the World, without any 
more Mixture of Logic, Mathematics, Chemiſtry, Magnetics, Sc. than 


may be found in Nature. 


The Mind a- 


43- In the next Place are ſhewn ſome particular Ways which the 


buſes itſelf, ty Mind has of abuſing itſelf, by forming wrong Notions of the Things 


orming falſe 
Notions. 


that are ſeen and conſider d. Thus upon ſeeing the Changes wrought 
in Bodies by the mechanic Arts, in the way of Combination and Reſo- 
Jution, Men are apt to imagine that Nature makes uſe of the ſame Ex- 


pedients in compounding and ſeparating Bodies; whence ſeem to have ſprung 
the deluſory and imperfect Notions of the four common Elements; as if all 


Bodies were compounded of, and reſolved into theſe : hence thoſe called 


the 
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the Chemical Principles, &c. And thus from ſeeing Mechanics work with the 
Ruler and Compaſs, ſeems to have ariſen the crude and imperfect Notion, 
that Nature operates geometrically, &c. But theſe, and the like Notions 
being ſuperficial, and erroneous, cannot be admitted into Philoſophy, with- 
out corrupting it. The ſame is to be underſtood of Logical, Mathe- 
matical, and Metaphyſical Notions; raſhly introduced and mixed with 
ſuch as are Phyſical. | 5 | 
44. Again, the Mind is apt to run into two contrary Extremes; ſo 7he Mind jub- 
as either to be very poſitive and dogmatical; or elſe extremely looſe je# te two Ex- 
and ſceptical, in Philoſophy. Thus Ariſtotle determining to cut off all h. 
future occaſion of doubting, called up Queſtions, and reſolved them; 
to ſhew that all was now ſettled. and determined. But Pyrrbo and his 
Followers doubted of every thing. And in this manner Men commonly 
either ſtop ſhort too ſoon, and fancy that enough is known already; or 
continue fluctuating in Incertainties ; or elſe turn aſide to Amuſement, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to procure an active and ſerviceable Philoſophy. 
And unleſs theſe perverſe Habits be corrected, no pure Philoſophy can 
be obtained. | 
45. But inſtead of endeavouring to correct theſe ill Habits of the Fae Demon- 
Mind, Men have the Talent to confirm and ſtrengthen them, by cor-/#rations. 
rupt and perverted kinds of Proofs and Demonſtrations ; which are 
generally uſed inſtead of the true. For logical Demonſtrations wreſt the 
Works of Nature, to make them ſquare with the Thoughts of Men ; 
whereas the Thoughts of Men ought to be ſubmitted, and formed 
according to the Works of Nature: fo that logical Demonſtrations, ap- 23% Fogical 
plied to phyſical Matters, are only the Play of Words; or at beſt, de- Xin falſe, 
ceitful and incompatible. For the unaſſiſted Senſes are incompetent z when applied 
Notions are ill formed from their Reports; the Principles of the Sciences“ Phyſics. 
can never be juſtly inferr'd from a Number of Inſtances produced only 
on one Side; and the preſent Method of arguing from Principles, is 
erroneous and inconcluſive. | 
46. The beſt Method of Demonſtration, is ſhewn to be the Demon- gr geriece, be 
ſtration by Experience; provided we do not raſhly endeavour to judge % Demon- | 
of other Things from it; but proceed therein with great Circumſpection, ration. 
nd rigorous Exactneſs : which Method having been little obſerved, no 


Vonder if true Philoſophy be but little advanced. 


47. The fourth Section proceeds to ſhew by what Signs, or Marks, 7% p,1; r 
falſe Theories and Philoſophies may be diſcovered ; ſo as to prevent the the fourth 
Mind from being impos'd upon. And here it is made appear, that the Sen. 
Philoſophy in vogue over Europe, is principally the ſuperficial, profeſ- | 
ſorial, diſputatious, and ſophiſtical Philoſophy of the Greeks, and chiefly 7% n, 
of Ariſtotle; a Philoſophy which, however it may have ſpread, is little e of 
more than Logical, or Verbal; that does not convey ſuch Directions as „read aves * 
may enable us to perform any thing conſiderable for the Advantage and Europe. 


Accommodation of Life. And, again, it is ſhewn that the Greets were 
| | | Maſters 


— 
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Maſters of little Knowledge, eſpecially with regard to the Baſis and 
Matter of all other Knowledge, Natural Philoſophy. | 
The beft Sign of 48. And here the ſureſt Sign whereby to judge of any Philoſophy, is 
2 „ ſhewn to be by its Fruits or Uſefulneſs, in ſupplying the Neceſſities of 
by its Fruits, Mankind; and improving the practical Arts whereon the Accommoda- 
tions of Life principally depend. But the Greek Philoſophy having 
yielded none of theſe Fruits, it is to he accounted barren. And the ſame 
Judgment is to be made of the Chemical and Magical Philoſophies 
neither of which have enlarged the human Power, in any tolerable Pro- 
portion to their high Pretenſions. We are not, therefore, to form a Judg- 
ment of any Philoſophy from its Show and Appearance ; the Greatneſs 
of its Authors; the Antiquity of its Origin; the multitude of its Ad- 
mirers ; the Reputation it has gained among learned Men ; nor even from 
general Conſent itſelf; but principally from its Uſe, or the Tendency 
it has to improve the Mind, enlarge the human Powers, and give us 
a Command over Nature. 2 
The Reſult of 49. The fifth Section is deſigned to ſhew the Reaſons why the Philoſophers 
the fifth Se- of all Ages have fallen into Errors; and made ſo little real Improve- 
* ment in the Buſineſs of Philoſophy. Theſe Reaſons amount to this, 
(1.) that when a true Eſtimate is made, there has, through the ſeveral 
Ages of the World, been very little Time well ſuited to the Cul- 
tivation of Natural Philoſophy ; which, as muſt be well remembred, is 
the Foundation of all philoſophical Knowledge; or the true Matter 
Natural Phi. Whereof the Sciences ſhould be formed: (2.) that during the Times beſt 
Zofaphy little ſuited to the Study of Natural Philoſophy, little Labour has been be- 
cultivated, but ſtowed thereon ; the Men of Genius and Learning having chiefly ap- 
— 33 plied themſelves to Morality, Civil Policy, and Religion: (3.) that ſcarce 
Tie through any ſingle Perſon ever applied himſelf entirely to the Study of Natu- 
the ſeveral ral Philoſophy 3 which having been always look'd upon as a kind of 
— 1 4 tbe ſecondary Thing, was only conſulted occaſionally ; and, in a perverted man- 
PI ner, made ſubſervient to Phyſic, Mathematics, Sc. (4.) That the true 
End of Philoſophy has been entirely miſtaken ; which is to enrich 
and ennoble human Life with uſeful Inventions, new Arts, and new 
Powers; whereas Philoſophers, as they are called, have had Views to 
the raifing of Sects, aggrandizing their own Names, gaining a Domi- 
nion over Mens Minds, or ſome ſuch inferior and pernicious Ends. 
(5.) That wrong Ways have been choſe for advancing Philoſophy ; 
and Argument uſed inſtead of Experiment ; Reaſoning and Speculation, 
inſtead of cloſe Obſervation, and genuine Induction; and the true Me- 
thod of raifing fruitful Axioms, and diſcovering Works worthy of Man- 
kind, entirely neglected. (6.) That a few ancient Philoſophers have been 
obſtinately and perverſly admired, or almoft adored, as Men of ſuper- 
natural Abilities; to the ſhameful Neglect of improving the human 
Power: Whereas the Ancients, living in the younger Days of the World, 
were in many Points of Experience and Knowledge, inferior to the Mo- 


derns. 


| 
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derns. (7.) That a falſe Imagination, as if Men were poſſeſſed of many 

excellent Arts, and perfect Sciences, has fatally hindered the Improve- 
ment of Philoſophy: whereas, the Arts and Sciences at preſent in uſe, 
are, in reality, but few and weak, in compariſon of what may be diſ- a | | 
covered by the Light of Axioms. (8.) That much Craft, and a kind of 1 
Impoſture, has been generally uſed, to make the Sciences appear more per- 


fect and compleat than they are; whereby many have been deluded. 1 11 1 
(9.) That much Vanity has been ſhewn by fome modern Authors, in 3 9 
boaſting themſelves, and making great Promiſes of delivering extraor- : 


dinary Things for the Advantage of Mankind; but ſhamefully failing 
in the Performance, ſober Men have hence taken a Diſtaſte, and too 
obſtinately believed other practicable Things, to be of the ſame Stamp. 
(9.) That Men have generally neglected to propoſe themſelves noble and 
ſuitable Tasks for the Improvement of Philoſophy ; and inftead thereof, 
have indolently determined many ſober and rational Things to be mere 
Impoſſibilities, or beyond the reach of Art; at the ſame time greatly 
over-valuing flender Performances. (10.) That religious Zeal, Bigotry, 
Superſtition, and the School Divinity, have, through ſeveral Ages, been 
very unfavourable to the Improvement of Natural Philoſophy, and checked 
its Progreſs. (11.) That the common Schools, Univerfities, Colleges 
and Societies of learned Men, have alſo generally oppoſed all new and 
conſiderable Improvements in Knowledge. (12.) That no ſufficient Re- 
wards have been allowed for Inventors and Improvers. And, laſtly, that 
ſedate and fober Men have indulged an untimely Deſpair, or entertained 
a Belief that no farther Improvements can be made in Philoſophy. So 
that under all theſe Obſtacles and Diſcouragements, it is no wonder if 

very little true Philoſophy has appeared in the World. | 
o. The ſixth Section, of the firſt Part of the Nevum Organum, tends to The Reſult of 
raiſe the Mind from the Languor it may have been thrown into, by the 2 — 
melancholy Proſpe& of the former Section; and ſets before us, in a | 
native Light, what ſolid Reaſons there are to expect, that, notwithſtand-- 
ing the Obſtacles and Diſcouragements above enumerated, a genuine 
Philoſophy may be ſet on Foot; and, if Men will not remain wanting 
to themſelves, be brought to Perfection ; and afford all thoſe Fruits 
and Advantages that the human State is capable of affording. 

51. And here the Author obſerves, (I.) that as the Art of Naviga- e Regan 
tion has diſcovered new Countries; and carries on a Correſpondence even ere are to ex- 
betwixt the moſt diftant Parts of the Globe ; great Opportunities are thus 13 
afforded, of procuring the neceffary Informations for enlarging the % Philiſpby: 
Bounds of Knowledge. (2.) That, as we may plainly perceive the Errors or the Way of 
which the ancient Philoſophers fell into, 2 the Reaſons why they failed 3 e 
in promoting the more ſerviceable Sciences; if the Errors they commit- 20 Fd 
ed are carefully avoided, and a different Method to be taken, there are 
Grounds to hope for better Succeſs in future. (3.) That therefore, the 
Art of Experimenting, and the Art of Reaſoning, are to be _ to- 

N 2 gether; 
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gether ; or a new Art to be formed by a Mixture of the two, in order 
to procure a Sylva, or ſuitable Collection of prepared and well digeſted 
Materials for Philoſophy. (4.) Thar Natural Philoſophy muſt be kept pure 
and uncorrupted with Logic, Mathematics, and Divinity. (5.) That 
the Mind muſt diſcharge itſelf of all Prejudice, falſe Notions, phanta- 
ſtical Theories, and uſeleſs Philoſophies; and become fit to receive ſuch 
Notions as are juſt, and purely. philoſophical ; without any way corrupt: 
ing or debaſing them. (6.) That a juſt Foundation muſt be laid for 


Experience, in a Hiſtery of Nature, collected with the greateſt Exactneſs, 


Ana proceeding 
in « new Me- 
t bod. 


23431 


now moon being only introductory thereto. And to give ſome Intima- 


ledge, is the Proſpect which Men may have of future Diſcoveries ; if 


they 
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they will put themſelves into the proper Way of Enquiry. For, ſince 
many Diſcoveries have been hit upon, unexpectedly, or by Accident; 
as by the Inſtinct of Brutes, Sc. without going in queſt of them; greater 
Succeſs may be, doubtleſs, expected from a, proper Method of Enquiry, 
and the Art of experimenting with Reaſon, Induſtry and. Sagacity ; 
more eſpecially by the Metbod of Induction, abovementioned, which is a 
Contrivance for the ſpeedy bringing of new Diſcoveries to Light. (16.) Some 
conſiderable Improvement of Philoſophy may be alſo reaſonably expected, 
if the requiſite Time, Expence, and Application ſhall be uſed in colle&- 
ing fuch a {tory of Nature, as was mentioned above; which is a Thing 
that has never hitherto appeared; but may be procured, and is no im- 
poſſible, or impracticable Scheme. (17.) And, laſtly, tho' we had leſs 
Encouragement to hope for Succeſs than we have; yet a Courſe of Trial 
and Experimenting ſhould be undertaken ; becauſe there is thus, at leaſt, 
a Chance of improving Philoſophy, at che Expence of a little Labour: 
whereas, to ſit down deſponding, or reſolved againſt all Trial and At- 
rempt, ſeems unworthy of Human Nature. 

33. The ſeventh and laſt Section of this preparatory Part of the Novum Rejult of the 
Organum, is calculated to give ſome tolerable Notion, not only of the 14% Setion of 
Deſign of the ſecond Part; but alſo of the whole Inſtauration: that the e int Part. 
Nature and Uſe of the new Method of Induction may be better under- 
ſtood. And here the Author declares, that he has no View to found a 
Sect in Philoſophy, or procure Followers; but only to lead Men by 
the hand a little, in order to ſhew them the way of following Nature; 
and freeing themſelves from the Neceflity of following any Philoſopher 
whatever. And in order to prevent all Miſunderſtanding, or Miſcon- 
ſtruction of this his real 8 he proceeds to anſwer the more con- 
ſiderable Objections, that might be apt to ariſe againſt it; from the Pre- 
judices, and falſe Notions which Men commonly imbibe. 

54. And firſt, becauſe Men are naturally impatient, and immediately deſire 2347 , z,/y 
to ſee the Advantages of new Undertakings, the Author guards his Reader Defre of Ad. 
againſt all raſh and haſty Endeavours after Profit and Advantage; as ?4#ages in 
what will prove highly pernicious, and tend to prevent the good Ef- — oh 
fects expected. But for thoſe who cannot wait, he leaves them at li-‚ t 
berty to uſe, in their own Way, the ſeveral Helps he has afforded towards 
the Production of conſiderable Works and Effects: for he would by no 
means hinder, but as much as poſſible promote and expedite the Diſco- 
very of all advantageous Arts and Works. But till a tolerable Hiſtory 
of Nature is,; procured, he judges that no very conſiderable Progreſs can 
be made in what he calls the genuine Interpretation of Nature ; or forming 
of rich Axioms;- that ſhall lead to new Arts and capital Works. Such a 
Hiſtory, therefore, himſelf propoſes to procure. fas 3 

55. But he apprehends, that ſeveral Objections will be made to this O % ien, 4. 

; * 6 | , a gainſt a Hi- 
Hiſtory ; as that it will contain falſe Facts, erroneous Experiments, and diſ- ye, ag 
agreeable, ſubtile, vulgac or abſtruſe Particulars. But all this be thews anſwered. 

Vo I. II. „ amounts 


i 
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| amounts to little; becauſe (I.) a few Errors, and even Falſhoods, muſt neceſſa- 
rily happen in the beginning of a Hiftery of Nature; and will not prove of any 
very badConſequence (tho? they ſhould indeed be cautiouſly guarded againſt :) 
for ſuch Errors and Falſhoods, where but few, are eaſily diſcovered and 
corrected, when Axioms come to be raiſed, or the Interpretation of Na- 
ture to be entered upon. (2.) Vulgar Things being uſually as much 
unknown, with reſpect to their Cauſes, as Things uncommon 3 ſuch vulgar 
Things ſhould not be rejected, but received into a Hiftory of Nature. 
(3-) Diſagreeable or ſordid Matters, ſuch as Corruptions, Putrefactions, &c. 
muſt be here neceſſarily conſider'd, no leſs than others; becauſe they 
give great Light into the Operations of Nature: and Things for this 
Deſign muſt not be judged of by the Rules of Elegancy ; but accord- 
ing to Utihry. And, (4.) fubtile, ſpeculative Matters, are not here re- 
ceived for the Sake of Subtilty and Speculation 3 but only as they af- 
ford Information, lead to practice, and aſſiſt in the Interpretation of Nature. 
Ojai, that 56. The Author apprehends, it will appear ſtrangely ſhocking, inſo- 
4 


- org n bi- lent and monſtrous, that he ſhould at one Stroke ſet aſide all the an- 
— cient Philoſophies, and all the Sciences; and go entirely upon a new 


Scheme of building up Philoſophy from a different Foundation. Bur he 
Anſwerd. Judges, that this Procedure, when duly conſidered, will be found more 
rational, modeft, and ſerviceable, than to have uſed artful Accommoda- 
tions, and patched up a deceitful Syſtem of new and old Materials : for 
as the Ancients raiſed their Philoſophies upon falſe Notions, or falſe 
Principles, diſcovered in an erroneous Manner; there was an abſolute 
Neceſſity of beginning the whole Work anew. Nor does he think it in- 
- folence, if by means of an Engine for the Mind, or particular Helps 
which the Ancients never knew, any one, of common Abilities, ſhould 
raiſe a more ſerviceable Structure of Philoſophy, than they by means of 

the naked Uuderftanding. | 
That this 57. To the Objection, that the End of all this Labour is wrong fixed; 
Scheme has re- as tending to Practice, and the Accommodation of Life; and not to the 
| an ph abſtract Contemplation of Truth, which is a much nobler Thing; *ris 
. 1 Pra- anſwered, that the latter is indeed preferable to the former; but that, in 
ice. the Method propoſed, both Ends are anſwered at once: the Deſign be- 
ing here to give a genuine, a native, and juſt Repreſentation of the World, 
ſuch as it exiſts; which is not only the moſt uſeful Knowledge, but 
the nobleſt Contemplation ; that unites Fheory and Practice together, in 

their higheſt ree, and makes them one and the ſame Thing. 
The Method 58. To the Objection that perhaps the Author's new Method is no 
Bere propoſed, more than ſome old one, and therefore not of any extraordinary Uſe ; 
_— oy le he anſwers, that the Ancients have delivered their Method of forming 
the Sciences; which was by flying immediately from à few Particulars 
to general Concluſions; a Method very different from the Method he 
© Xe ropoſes, by a rigorous and careful Induction: that, in particular, his 
"T4 Method does not tend to Scepiiſciſn, but to a fcientifical doubting at 5 
aa fe Th | eas 
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| that the greateſt Certainties may be afterwards diſcovered ; and that 
this Method regards not any one particular Art or Science, but all Arts 
and all Subjects univerſally. | | 
59. But the Author hopes that no one will ſuſpect his Deſign is to Bess not de- 
aboliſh, and utterly deſtroy the Arts and Sciences at preſent in Uſe ; froy the Scien- 
eſpecially as he has, in his de Augmentis Scientiarum, taken fo much Pains © already in 
to improve, and ſhew the Way of perfecting them: all he aims at, 
in this reſpect, being to convince the Mind, that the Sciences in vogue 
are of no Uſe for enlarging the Bounds of Knowledge, and diſcovering | . 
new Arts, and practical Works : which End, his own Method is entire- | 
ly calculated to promote. And yet he does not pretend that this Me- 
thod of his is abſolutely perfe& or unimproveable ; but, on the con- 
trary, that it will doubtleſs improve, as new Arts are found, or new 
Diſcoveries made. And thus he concludes the firſt, or preparatory Part 
of this Work. | | 
60. The ſecond Part, as was before obſerved, is wholly doctrinal, or Gera! $:heme 
ſcientifical; and goes directly upon delivering the new Art of Induction, of the ſecond 
or Method of Interpreting Nature, in order to form an extenſive: Philo- Fart. 
ſophy ; or procure an exact Copy of the Univerſe, for perfecting the Un- 
derſtanding, and leading to an unlimited Practice. And here, as the 
moſt excellent Things are often the moſt difficult to obtain; the Do- 
ctrine delivered will appear ſomewhat abſtruſe, till the Mind becomes a 
little acquainted with it; after which all the Difficulties vaniſh, and an 
agreeable Proſpect is obtained of a ſure and practicable Way of pro- 
curing, in a moderate Time, with the proper Aſſiſtances, ſuch a Phi- 
loſophy as ſhall highly improve the State of Human Nature. | 
61. The Foundation of the Thing is laid in finding a Method of in- The Foundati- 
creaſing the human Powers and Knowledge, to their greateſt poſſible Per- of fte whole 
fection. And this the Author ſhews may be done by diſcovering what Diſcovery 97 
he, in a new and peculiar Senſe, calls the Forms of Things ; that is, the Farms. 
Laws or Powers of Nature, by which Things phyſically exiſt, are ge- 
nerated, or have their Effects. And theſe Forms, or Laws of Nature, 
he holds to be diſcoverable by Men; and ſhews how to diſcover them: 
in which ſingle Point the whole of his new Engine centers. There 
are but two Sections finiſhed of this ſecond Part: the firſt whereof lays 
the Foundation of the Doctrine of Forms, and exemplifies it by a gene- 
ral Example, and a Set of Tables for the Purpoſe : and the ſecond Se- 
- ion ſhews how to ſhorten Enquiries, conducted in this Method; by ſe- 
lecting only the more eminent Facts and Obſervations, or Capital In- 
ſtances, that lead to a full and perfect Diſcovery ; without ranging, 
in an endleſs manner, through that immenſe Variety of Particulars, to be 
found in Nature. 
62. But as it would be a fruitleſs Labour to go upon diſcovering theſe The Le 3 
Forms, without knowing their Uſe, when found the firſt Section of this pr - 
fecond Part ſhews, that the End of Philoſophy is to increaſe either the 
; $2.53. 54 + of The ä Eeee 2 e f Know- 
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Knowledge, or Power of Man; ſo as to enable him to underſtand 
the Ways-and Procedure of Nature ; or elſe to produce ſuch Effects as 
make for his own Advantage: and that to diſcover Forms, is at once to 
acquire both this Azcwledge, and this Pcwver ; becauſe by finding the 
Laws of Nature, and her Ways of producing Effects, Men will be en- 
abled, 1o far as their Condition allows, to uſe the ſame, as Rules of Practice; 
and thus, in ſome Cafes, to equal, regulate, ſubdue, or even excel Nature 
by Art. So that upon the Diſcovery of Forms depends the Perfection of 
Philoſophy, or the Enlargement of the human Knowledge and Power. 
63. This Buſineſs of diſcovering: Forms being of ſuch infinite Impor- 
tance, the Author endeavours to make it as intelligible as its Nature will 


plained and il. admit, in the preſent. imperfect State of Minds and Things; and ſhews, 


iaſtratad. 


that in effect, to diſcover Forms, is the ſame Thing as having ſome 
extremely intelligent Perſon, ready at hand, to conſult upon all Occaſions 
concerning the Works of Nature; the Search after Forms being like ask- 

ing of Queſtions; and the Diſcovery of them like the receiving of An- 
ſwers: ſo that there is no Point of Theoretical Knowledge, no 


Rules, or Directions, required in Practice, but what may as well be had 


by the Diſcovery. of Forms, as if Nature herſelf were to ſpeak, and tell 


Men how ſhe works; and what they. muſt do to imitate, lead, or com- 


mand her. For to find a Form, is to find a Nature, that ſhall be equi- 


valent to the Nature ſought; ſo as when preſent, or abſent, to conſtitute, 
or aboliſh, that Nature reſpectively. Or, to make the Conception ſtill plainer, 


the Form of a Thing is the effective Power, or phyſical Act, by which 


it exiſts. Thus if the Nature fought were, Fluidity, or the Means of 
converting Charcoal into a fluid Maſs ; and it be found, by a proper 


Courſe of Enquiry, called the Inveſtigation of Forms, that the Form, 


Law, or Nature of Fluidity conſiſts in a certain Size, or Smallneſs of 
Parts, join'd with a certain Motion; this is finding a Nature equiva- 


lent to, or convertible with, Fluidity : whence Men are directed to give 


this Smallneſs of Parts to Charcoal, along with the particular Motion diſco- 


vered ; upon which, the Charcoal will put on the Nature of Fluidity : 


and accordingly, if Charcoal be reduced to Powder, and detained in a 


cloſe Veſſel in the Fire, till its Parts are ſufficiently agitated, it will have 


the Appearance of a Fluid. And this may illuſtrate, or give ſome ſen- 
- ible Image of che Thing under Conſideration ; and ſhew that both a per- 
ect Theory, and a perfect Practice, dep d upon the Diſcovery of Farms. 


Practice to : x - 
into abſtract Speculations, has prevailed; the Author judges it much 


ede in 
Bailling ap 
the Sciences. 


64. But as a pernicious Cuſtom of leaving Experience, and running 


the ſureſt Method to begin to raiſe. the Sciences from Practice; or to 
let the practical Part deſcribe and limit the theoretical, or contempla- 
tive. He therefore enquires what are the beſt practical Rules that could 


de wiſhed. for and finds them, afforded by che Diſcavery f Forms : ſo 
that, on all Accounts, the Inueſtigation of Forms is the firſt and principal 


Thing that can be gone upon, in order to improve Philoſophy, and 
| perfect 
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perfect the Sciences; eſpecially as, at the ſame time, theſe Forms alſo af- 
ford, according to what was before obſerved, perfect theoretical Arioms, 
as well as the beſt practical Rules, Canons, or 5 | | : 

65. On this footing, the Requiſites to Practice muſt be firſt conſider'd; The Carens 
that %, the Means of enlarging the human Power, and enabling it to 2d 4xioms. 
introduce all poſſible Changes upon Matter; or produce all poſſible Ef- 1 
fects. And here the Author ſhews there are two different Kinds of Ca- 95 
nons, or Axioms, for producing Tranſmutations, or Changes; viz. one 
with regard to Bodies, as they are an Aſſemblage, or Combination, of 
a Set of Properties; as Gold is of a determinate Gravity, Ductility, Sc. 
and another that depends upon finding the Way wherein Nature herſelf 
proceeds in the Generation or Production of Bodies; as how Gold 
was made in the Bowels of the Earth, &c. The firſt kind of Axiom. 
ſnews how Things are made by introducing a certain Set of ſimple Pro- 
perties into a Maſs of Matter ſuſceptible thereof; and the ſecond di- 
rects the Way of proceeding by ſeminal Properties, as it were; or be- 
ginning with the Rudiments of Things, and uſing the ſame firſt Matter, 
and Means, that Nature herſelf employs. And where the Power of Man- 
kind cannot poſſibly reach to operate, as in the Heavens, c. yet even 
there the Facts of Nature may be ſought; and her Laws and Manner 
of proceeding diſcover'd. The whole Procek of finding thefe Axioms,. 
and diſcovering the Cauſes of Things, the Author calls by the Name 
of the Interpretation of Nature. : 

66. This Interpretation of Nature has two Parts; the firſt with regard 73, Interpre- 
to the forming of Axioms from Experience; and the ſecond with re- ation of Na- 
gard to the contriving of new Experiments from Axioms. The firſt re- , divided 
quires proper Helps for the Mind; or Aſſiſtances for the Senfe, the p,,,.* 
Memory, and the Reaſon: and hence, before this Interpretation of 
Nature can be exerciſed to Advantage, a juſt and extenſive Hiſtory of 
Nature and Art muſt be procured; as the firſt Matter out of which 
Axivms are to be framed, Forms diſcovered, and Philoſophy built. 

67. This Hiftory is not to be a Rhapſody, or confuſed Collection of Te Hifory 
all forts of Matters, thrown together on a Heap; but to be carefully aaa 
digeſted, and formed into regular Tables, or Packets of Inſtances, and" 
prepared Parcels of Hiſtory ; as the Pillars, the Rafters, Sc. are made 
ready for a Building. And when ſuch a Hiſtory ſhall be procured, the 
Underſtanding is not to work upon it by means of its own 2 na- 
tural; Powers; but is to be aſſiſted by the Uſe of genuine Iaduction; 


and thus enabled to practiſe the Art of inveſtigating Forms. 


68. (1.) The Subject of Enquiry being choſe ; ſuppoſe, for Example, 22 Method of 
the Horm of Heat; all the Inftances wherein Heat is found are to be duly col- inve/igating 
lected, and ranged. in a particular Table; ſo as to afford a clear View of Form. 
theſe Inſtances to the Mind: A diſtinct Enumeration muſt, therefore, B 
made of all the Things that are hot; as the Sun's Rays, Flame, ignited 
Iron, Sc. (2.) A Collection is to be made, and à regular 1 gs" 
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of thoſe Things wherein Heat does not reſide: but as this might ſwel! 
the Table immoderately ; only ſuch Things need be mention'd as approach 
near to the Nature of the former, except in the ſingle Property of Hear, 
which they are without; ſuch as the Rays of the Moon, certain Corruſca- 
tions, Glow- Worms, Sc. that afford Light, but no Heat. And thus 
the Things that are not hot, being placed over againſt the Things that 
are hot, the Mind may diſtinctly compare the two ſorts together. (3.) A 


Table muſt next be formed, to ſhew the different Degrees of Hear, 


From whence 
to te derived. 


that are found in different Things; or to exhibit, at one View, all the 
Inſtances of Heat, with regard to more and leſs; beginning with ſuch 
Things as are not ſenſibly hot to the Touch, and proceeding gradually 
to the moſt violent Heats, as thoſe of Vulcano's, the Burning Concave, 


6G | | | 

69. Theſe Tables ought to be drawn from the Hiſtory of Nature and 
Art, mentioned above; or borrowed from the Natural Hiſtorian; and 
laid before the Philoſopher, or Interpreter of Nature; whoſe Office it is 
to practiſe the Art of Induction upon them; ſo as by comparing them 


together, both in general, and in particular, to find ſuch a Nature, 


Law. of Motion, or Action, as being preſent, exerted, or performed, in 


any Body, or Portion of Matter whatſoever, the Nature of Heat, or 
Heat itſelf, ſhall of neceſſity be produced therein; and ſuch as when 


that Law, Motion, or Action is abſent, Heat ſhall be abſent; and fo 
come and go with that Law, Motion or Action 8 or at- 
tend it in any intermediate Degree, according to the exact Proportion 
wherein that Law, or Action is exerted: which is what the Author means 
by the Form of Heat. 


725 Method of 70. But here, if the Mind ſhould of itſelf directly endeavour, 
Rejettion, how without farther Aſſiſtance, to diſcover the Forms of Things; it would 
to be pratijed. fall upon ill defined Notions, Imaginations, Gueſſes, Probabilities, and 


_ Excluſion alſo is to be pe 


The Interpre- 
tation of Na- 


gun. 


imperfect Axioms, inſtead of true and genuine Forms ; and thus be far 
from obtaining the End propoſed by this new Method. The next Step, 
therefore, is to practiſe the Buſineſs of Excluſion or Rejection ; viz. to 
throw away, or ſeparate in the Mind, all thoſe Things from- the Nature 
of Heat, which do not immediately, and of abſolute neceſſity, belong 
to it; ſo that a compleat and perfect Notion, Axiom, or Form, that is, 
the pure Conception of the true Cauſe, Eſſence, or Nature of Heat, 
may remain as a ſolid and 1 Portion of Truth behind. And this 
ormed in the Way of a Table, wrote down 
as the former. Hence, as the Sun's Rays are found to be hot, the ſu- 
— 5 602 Notion that Heat is peculiar to terreſtrial Bodies, muſt be re- 
| „Sc. 
"I And thus the Buſineſs of Induction is begun; but by no means re- 
Etified and finiſhed : for as this Excluſion, or Rejection, is the throwing out 


ure, Bom be. of ſimple Natures, or Properties, from the Nature of Heat; a perfect 


Knowledge of ſimple Natures is previouſly required, before the Induction 
FEET | can 
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an be compleated. But Men have not hitherto acquired perfect Notions 
of ſimple Natures, or the ſimpleſt Properties of Things; ſuch as Tenuity, 
Fluidity, Texture, c. In the mean time, becauſe Truth will eaſier 
ariſe from Error, than from Confuſion ; the Underſtanding may be per- 
mitted, by conſidering the ſeveral Tables, to make ſome Attempt to- 
wards interpreting Nature, in the Affirmative; or to find out the poſi- 
tive, actual Form; tho? without pretending that it is truly and perfectly 
diſcover'd, till all the preceding Tables ſhall have been perfected: which, 
as was before obſerved, depends upon a perfect Hiſtory of Nature , and 
again, upon uſing a perfect Induction; which is an Art that has not hi- 
therto been duly proſecuted, and brought to the neceſſary Degree of 
Perfection. — | | 

72. However, to give an Idea of the whole manner of Procedure in By way of Per- 
this Buſineſs of Interpreting Nature, when all Things ſhall be properly ere db ng 
fitted for the Purpoſe ; the Author here adds a fifth Table, to repreſent g. 
what he calls the 5ſt Vintage, or Dawn of Doctrine, from the Form of 
Heat. And this Table ſets to View the Proceſs of the Mind, ſolely em- 
pioy*d, without Diſtraction, or Interruption, upon the ſeveral preceding 
Tables, in order to inveſtigate, or diſcover the Form of Heat. The Reſult 
of the whole Proceſs amounts to this, that Heat is an expanſive, bridled 
Motion, ſtruggling in the ſmall Particles of Bodies: which is a ſummary 
Expreſſion, or Axiom, deſcribing the Form of Heat, ſo far as could be 
derived from the imperfect Tables, and the imperfe& Art of Induction 
here employ'd.. And with this Idea of the Whole, the Author concludes 
the firſt Section of the Second Part of the Novum Organum. 

73. In the Second Section, the Author proceeds to perfect the Art of The ſecond Se. 
diſcovering Forms, or to ſhew the manner of framing an Induction that ON ns 3 
thall conclude as juſtly in Philoſophy, as Syllogiſm does in Logic, dag. 
or Demonſtration in Mathematics. Accordingly, he here directly treats of ' 
Preregative Inſtances, or the Way of procuring proper Collections of ſuch 
Facts, Obſervations, and Experiments, as are beſt fitted to enter 
the three Tables of View, correſponding to the three firſt, above-men- 
tion'd ; ſo that a few of theſe Inſtances may anſwer the Purpoſe of 
many, ſhorten the Buſineſs of Search and Enquiry, and afford a pre- 
pared and proper Matter for Induction, in all kinds of Subjects. 

74. And of theſe Inſtances, he makes twenty-ſeven different kinds; e varimus 
viz. (1.) Such as exhibit the Nature enquired after, in Things that agree Kin: , In- 
with, or differ from others, in reſpect to that Nature only. (2). In- _— for 
ſtances wherein the Nature ſought appears in a State of Generation, or NED "us N 
Deſtruction. (3.) Thoſe wherein the Nature enquired after ſtands alone, 
in a high Degree of Perfection or Predominancy. (4.) Such as ſhew 
the Thing enquired after, in its loweſt State, weakeſt Virtue, or firſt Ru- 
diments. (5.) Such as exhibit the Nature enquired after, in the way of 
a leſſer Form. (6.) Such as ſhew a Likeneſs and Relation in the Con- 
crete, ſo as to help in uniting Nature. (7.) Such as ſhew Bodies in the 

| 3 Concrete, 
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Concrete, as it were out of their Courſe, or broken in Nature. (8.) Er- 
rors of Nature, Things monſtrous, extraordinary, or out of the 
Courſe of Nature. {9.) Bodies conſiſting of two different Natures, or 
double Species. (10.) The moſt perfect Works of Men in every Kind. 
(11.) Inſtances wherein the Nature ſought is either conſtantly preſent, or 
conſtantly abſent. (12.) Inſtances that ſhew the Limits of Nature, or 
the Bounds betwixt Exiſtence and Non-Exiſtence, in all Subjects. 
(13.) Such as mix and join Natures ſuppoſed to be incompatible, or he- 
terogeneous. (14.) Such as ſhew an inviolable Conjunction of one Na- 
ture to another, and the ſeparable Alliance of others. (15.) Such as 
ſhew the Separation of Natures that frequently meet. (16.) Such as 
aſſiſt the Actions of the Senſes ; particularly the Sight. (17.) Such as bring 
thoſe Things to the Senſes that did not appear before. (18.) Such as diſ- 
cover the Motions of Nature connected, or gradually continued. (19.) Such 
as afford Information, where the Senſes fail. (20.) Such as excite the At- 
tention, and hint the Subtilty of Nature. (21.) Such as meaſure the Powers, 
and Virtues of Things, by Space. (22.) Such as meaſure the Powers of 
Nature by Time. (23.) Such as ſhew in what Proportion, Quan- 
tity of Body contributes to Quantity of Virtue. (24.) Such as ſhew the 
Prevalency or Subjection of Virtues to or.c another; under which cone 
all the Species of Motion, or active Powers. (25.) Such as point out 
Advantages and Conveniences for Mankind. (26.) Such as regard Things 
of common Occurrence, and therefore fave the Trouble of new Demon- 
ſtrations; under which come the ſeveral Ways of Practice, or Means 
of Operation. And (27.) Such Inſtances as ſhew that a ſmall Quantity 

«A we of Matter, or an apparently fmall Efficient, may have a great Effect. 
The Dofirine 75. This Doctrine of Prerogative Inſtances is treated with Care; 
0 on , and iuſtrated with a ſuitable Variety of Examples, that open 
hs e ae the Way to Enquiries of all Kinds, and lead to the Improvement 
of all the Parts of Philoſophy ; ſo as to ſhew, in a ſummary View, 
what is already known, in numerous Subjects, and direct a farther 
Proſecution ; at the fame Time that the Author is carrying on his own 
particular Deſign of perfecting the Art of Indution ; and laying down Pre- 
cepts, and giving Directions for the Execution of the remaining Parts 
of his Inſtauration. And here ends all that is left us of the Novum 
| Organum. | | 
The Norum 76. It is extremely to be regretted that the Author did not finiſh 
Organum in- this Piece; of which it is evident he had the complete Idea, with its al- 
Perfect. moſt infinite Train of Uſes. But there being nothing at that Time ex- 
tant, which could, in any tolerable Degree, afford the neceſſary Inſtances 
for the Tables of View ; he thought it incumbent upon him to ſet an 
Example, at leaft, of the manner of procuring them; as he did in his 
Sylva Sylvarum; and afterwards digeſted and faſhioned many of them 

into particular Tables, in his Hiftery of Winds, Hiſtory of Life and 
T_T | 

; 271940. 77. He 
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77. He had propoſed to deliver the remaining Parts of this Organum Fight general 
under the following Heads; wiz. (1.) the Helps of Indufion ; (2.) the Heads thereof 
Kectiſication of Induction; (3.) the Method of varying Enquiriess (A.) the 7 __ 
Prerogative Natures for Enquiry ; (5.) the Limits of Enquiry ; (G.) the Re- ; 
duction of 9 to Practice; (7.) the Preliminaries to Enquiry ; and 
(8.) the aſcending and deſcending Scale of Axioms . It might, perhaps, be of 
ſome Utility, briefly to go over theſe ſeveral Heads, ſo as to indicate 
a little of the Manner wherein it may be conjectured, from his other 
Writings, the Author propoſed to treat them; and, at the ſame time, 
refer the Reader to thoſe Parts of his own, and others Works, where 
| 5 Light and Aſſiſtance may be procured towards finiſhing the 

ole. 

78. (1.) The firſt Thing in order, after the Doctrine of Prerogative The Helps of 
Inſtances, was, to lay down the Helps of Induction: under which it ſhould Induct ion. 
ſeem, that the Author propoſed to deliver, (1.) the Way of procuring 
a genuine Hiſtory of Nature and Art; as the Baſis, or Matter, of In- 
duction ® ; (2.) to explain the Manner wherein this Matter might occa- 
 Gionally be reduced into regular Tables of View, according to the Nature 
of each Subject; (g.) to ſhew the Order, or Method, wherein the Mind 
is to conſider the ſtances contained in theſe Tables, both ſeparately and 
comparatively, or collectively, in order to diſcover the Cauſes of the 
Thing enquired after; and deduce the Axioms for directing new Experi- 
ments ©; (4.) How theſe Tables of View are afterwards to be improved, 
or made more full or comprehenſive, and ranged anew ; fo as to exhi- 
bit all the Particulars, in their moſt natural Order, and afford ſtill greater 
Aſſiſtance to the Mind, in forming more juſt and perfect Conceptions, 
Notions, and Axioms®; and (5. ) the ſeveral Ways that might be con- 

trived for helping or improving the Senſes, the Memory, and the Reaſon, 
in order to the forming a more perfect Indufion *. © Dep 

79. (2.) The Refification of Induction ſtands next in order; by which _— 7 
appears to be meant the making a due Excluſion, or Rejection, of all ;;,," 
thoſe ſimple Natures, or Properties, that do not eſſentially contribute in | 
conſtituting the Form of a Thing; ſo that, after ſuch an Excluſion is 
. compleatly made, the pure Form ſhall remain behind, unattended with 


2 See Part II. 4þh. 21. 
> See Vol. I. p. 44 | 
Vol. III. p. 8— 18. & alibi paſſim. See Dr. Hook's Method of improving Phi 

— 233. and Mr. Boyles Works, paſſim. 5 | 
' © See Vol. I. p.125——130. Vol. II. p. 328, 335, 395, 433——466. Vol. III. p. 320 


— 2327 337, 341, Sc. | 
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any thing more than is abſolutely neceſſary, or eſſential to it: that is, 
a perfect Notion of the Effence, or conſtituent Cauſe, of the Thing, will 
be obtained, according to what was mentioned above s. | E 

80. The Buſineſs of rectify ing Induction, will, therefore, require (1.) a 

revious Knowledge of ſimple Natures, or a Set of juſt and philoſophical 
Notions; and (2.) the Way of contriving and making certain Experiments, 
or Trials, for producing certain Works, that ſhall verify and confirm the 
Truth of the Induction; by ſhewing, that if Men operate according to 
ſuch Rules as are afforded by the Avioms, or Forms diſcover'd by 
Induction, they may produce the Works and Effects thus pointed out; 
which are ſuch as could not be otherwiſe ſcientifically produced by Men b. 

81. The Way of forming theſe Notions, is by the Uſe of Induction 
itſelf ; and requires an entire Extirpation of all falſe Theories, Idols, 
and vain Imaginations; that the Mind may become perfectly equable, 
and diſpoſed to receive theſe genuine Notions * ; which are not to be 
made conformable to the Senſe of Man, but in exact Agreement to the 
Senſe of Nature; ſo as to be ſcientifical and juſt Expreflions of Things, 
as they exiſt in Nature; and not as the Mind, of itſelf, from the firſt 
Information of the Senſe, is apt to imagine them. And theſe No- 
tions will enable us to make a true Indufion, as it were, @ prio- 


ri. 5 

82. But the other Way of rectifying Induction, is a poſteriori ; and de- 
pends upon this, that when a Form, an Axiom, or Canon, is found, or 
ſuppoſed to be found, by uſing the Tables of View, and the Method of 
Rejefion ; the proper Experiments are to be contrived, for determining 
whether this Form, Axiom, or Canon, be real, and not imaginary, or 
fictitious. And here the Doctrine of Prerogative Inſtances is of great 
Service, in indicating the requiſite Trials, Experiments, or Works, for 
this Purpoſe . If the expected Effect ſhould in no wiſe follow, the Par- 
ticulars of the Tables were either falſe, or incompetent 3 for the Method, 
when properly purſued, muſt needs be infallible. If the Effect anſwer 
but in part, and no Error has been committed in the Experiment; then 
the Form, Axiom, or Canon, muſt be mended, by going over the In- 
duction with more Exactneſs, and better Helps. If the Effect anſwers 
to the full, under a due Variation of Circumſtances, and in all Trials; 


a Proof will thus be gain'd of the Juſtneſs of the Procedure, the Good- 


neſs of the Induction, and the Validity of the Diſcovery. And theſe two, 
pf | | | eee 


£ F. 71. 
k es Vol. II. p. 335,45. 8 
3 See Vol. II. p. 325, 326, 351— 368, . ; : 3 | 
* See Fol. II. 5. 327, 346, 504- See alſo Dr. Hook's Method of improving Phile/apby, p. g. 
and M. Tſchirnhaus's Medicina Mentis, p. 72—91. N . N 
See Vel. II. p. 467, Cc. / 
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it ſhould ſeem, were the principal Ways, which the Author propoſed 
for rectifying his Indiiftion u. | | 

83. (3.) The next Head is the Method of varying Enquiries : by which The Method of 
we are to underſtand not only the ſuiting of the Manner of Enquiry to ing En- 
the Nature of the Subject occaſionally ; but alſo the Ways of tranſpoſing,“ . 
enlarging and improving the Parts of an Enquiry, both with regard to the 
Matter and Method, according as new Information, and farther Light, 
is obtained. he 2 | 

84. Thus, when the View is to diſcover Axioms or Forms, the En- The Procedure 
quiry muſt proceed from Particulars to Generals; or from a Variety- ofen 0 
appoſite Inftances, diſpoſed in ſuitable Tables, to the Axioms they af- _ N 
ford, or the Form they point out: but when the Deſign is to lay out 
a Work, which itſelf is a particular Thing, we muſt begin with Gene- 
rals, or the Axioms already obtained; and deſcend, by degrees, to the 
Work required”. And, in both theſe Caſes, moſt of the Steps that are 
firſt taken will remain improvable; as the Mind becomes better ac- 
quainted with the Subject, and the Things that relate thereto: till at 
length the Enquiry turns to a perfect ſcientifical Hiſtory; where no far- 
ther Alteration of the Method can be made to Advantage; nor any 
thing farther be added, for diſcovering the Form, or directing the Work ; 
which was the original Subject of the Enquiry ?. 


85. (4.) The next general Head of the Second Part of the Novum Or- 2 2 
ganum, is the Prerogatrve Natures for Enguiry; whereby we are to un- for Engeir by 


derſtand the Art of chufing thoſe Subjects, a few of which may ſerve 
inſtead of many; as in the Doctrine of Prerogative Inſtances ;, where the 
Author has ſhewn how all Infinity of Search may be cut off ; or how, 
inſtead of an infinite Number of Particulars, a few may be ſelected, that 
ſhall more advantagiouſly anſwer the ſame End: For the like is to be 
done in Enquiries. So that the Deſign here ſeems to have been to in- 
dicate a few capital, or leading Enquiries, which being duly proſecuted, 
. ſhould unfold Nature as effectually as if all poſſible Enquiries were 
proſecuted ; thus proportioning the Buſineſs of perfecting Philoſo- 
phy, to the Shortneſs and Caſualties of Life“ . What theſe Enquiries 
are, may be learnt from thoſe which the Author directly went upon; and 
thoſe he intended to have proceeded with 4: and in what Order theſe 
Enquiries ſhould be proſecuted ; or which ſhould come firſt, which ſecond, 
Sc. muſt be determined either according to their Utility in Life, or 


m See V/. II. p. 330. | | 

» See Vol. II. p. 330, 517 — 560. Pol. III. p. 316, 320. See alſo below, $. 88, 89, 90. 
See above, F. 76. See alſo Mr. Boyle's Method of proſecuting Enquiries, Abridg. Vol. J. 
in init. p. 24, 25. a | | | 

See Fol. II. p. 330, 331. 

1 See Vl. III. p. 11, 12, 19, 29, 335, 337, 437, 503. See alſo Dr. Hook's Method of im- 
proving Philoſophy, p. 1870. RE 
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the Tendency have to prepare the Way, and lead to, or faci- 
3 perfect the —.— Body of Philoſophy *. 
The Limits of 86. (g. The Limits of Enquiry, or an Inventory of all the Natures in 
, Enquiry. © the Univerſe, is the Head that comes next in order; under which, in all 
| Probability, the Author intended to ſhew, that the whole Scheme of his 
Inſtauration was no impoſſible, or infinite Thing; but limited and cir- 
TE cumſcribed within moderate Bounds ; ſo as to be executed by Men, in 
their 14 C State, without a Miracle, by the due Exerciſe of their Facul- 
ties, for a competent Time *: Since Nature her ſelf is limited; and ſince 
the Univerſe conſiſts but of a certain Number of ſimple Natures, com- 
bined into numerous Things; as the Letters of the Alphabet are into nume- 
rous Words: whence, if theſe ſimple Natures were underſtood, the whole 
15 Syſtem of Things might be eaſily unravelled *. 

The Hiftery of 87. The principal Difficulty ſeems to lie in the collecting a juſt and 
Natere, te be ſufficient Hiſtory of Nature and Art; for if this was once procured, 
collected. the reſt would follow almoſt ſpontaneouſly. And yet this Hiſtory, 
when ſoberly and prudently conſider'd, will be found no monſtrous or 
impracticable Undertaking ; provided the proper Expence be allow'd, 
a ſuitable Number of Hands be employ'd, and the true Method of 
doing it be obſerved *. The Author has endeavoured to give an Epitome 
of the whole Thing, in the Compaſs of a few Lines “. | = 
The reducing 88. (6.) The next general Head is the reducing of Enquiries to Pra- 
of Enquiries te ice, or making them ſubſervient to human Uſes. This ſeems chiefly to re- 
— gard the conducting of Enquiries, where not Forms, Axioms, or Canons, 
are the Things in View, nor even the Diſcovery of Experiments; but 
where Works and new Arts are to be invented, laid out, and brought 
into Uſe, for a common Benefit and Advantage. And the gene- 
ral Method of effecting this was above obſerved * to be by pro- 
ceeding downwards, from general Axioms, to the particular Work 

propoſed. | 


© 4% 


89. But 


See Vol. III. p. 17. The Direction of the Medicina Mentis is here different; as it would 
have no regard paid to Excellence, or Utility; and nothing to be primarily intended but the 
ſimple Diſcovery of Truths. See that Work, p. 209 212. 

s See Vol. I. p. 4, 10 — 16. Vel. II. p. 405. Vol. III. p. 319, 320. 

t See Vel. I. p. 84. Vol. II. p. 344, 381. 5 

u See Vol. I. p. 13, 14. Vol. II. p. 393, 394, 401, 40 Vol. III. General Preface. See alſo 
Pol. III. p. 16. and Dr. Hoot's Method of improving Natural Philoſaphy, p. 27, 29, 36. but 
particularly p. 21. where the Doctor has theſe Words: I have very good Reaſon to believe 
* that the whole Maſs of Natural Hiftory may be contained in much fewer Words than the 
„% Writings of divers fingle Authors: and the Method of uſing them will be much more eaſy ; 
« and the Labour of interpreting or underſtanding them, if done aright, will be almoſt as eaſy, 

as to unravel a Bottom when you begin at the right End.” 

See Fol. III. p. 320. 

x F. 82. | 


— 
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Second Part of the Inſtauration. 


89. But beſides this, the Author intended to ſhew the Method of 


making general Pra#ical Tables, for laying out Works with the otcater 
Eaſe, and bringing them more ſpeedily to Perfection. And in this” 
View it ſeems to be, that in every Enquiry he conſtantly reſerved a par- 
ticular Head, or Table, for receiving the Things that more immediately 


regarded Practice, and human Ules?. . | Re © Beg e 
go. Again, beſides the Method of deriving new Arts, or Works, 
from Axioms; there is another more mechanical and facile Method of deriving 


them from former Experiments, or Works themſelves : which Method, 


tho' by no means ſo ſafe and certain as the former, may however prove 
of conſiderable Service; eſpecially if it were duly cultivated” and im- 
proved *. | 


389 


91. (7.) The next Head is Preliminaries to Enquiry; by which it The Prelimi- 
may be conjectured the Author meant not only the getting rid of Pre- tet 79 En- 


> 


judices, and falſe Notions *; the conſulting one 
tion, and Abilities * ; but likewiſe the procuring all neceſſary Aſſiſtances 
for the Purpoſe ; and particularly uſing the artificial Armour, or Machinery 
of the Mind; ſo that the Mind may act in the higheſt Degree of its 
Powers, and Faculties. And under this Preparation may be included Tables, 
or Heads, of Enquiry, previouſly drawn up, to direct the Mind what 
Particulars it ſhould enquire after ; what Queries it ſhould make; and 
what Intimations it ſhould obſerve, with regard to the ſubſequent Buſi- 
neſs of Interpretation, c. 


s own Genius, Diſpoſi- 77 


92. (8.) The laſt general Head of the Second Part of the Novum Or- The aſcending 
ganum, is the aſcending and deſcending Scale of Axioms ; which was touched d deſcending 


above ©. It may be farther added, that the Buſineſs of Enquiry, 
and the Improvement of univerſal Philoſophy, depend entirely upon 
(I.) forming Axioms from Particulars, by legitimate Indu#fion * ; (2.) veri- 
fying theſe Axioms s; (3.) raiſing ſtill nobler and more general Axioms 
from the former, till thoſe of the higheſt Order are obtained, reaching 
even to the Univerſalities of Nature“; and (4.) reſolving theſe ſublime 
Axioms again, by ſure Steps, or Gradations, into lower Axioms, that 
| 5 A lead 


See Vol. II. p. 330. Vol. III. p. 18, 497. 

2 Sce Vol. I. p. 119, c. Vol. II. p. 330, 517, c. 

See Pol. II. p. 351, Cr. 

> Sec II. „ 334 

c See Vel. II. p. 327, 328, 334, 335, 338, Sc. Vol. III. p. 316-320. See alſo Dr. 
Hook's Method of improving Philoſophy, p. 12, 18, 42, 64. | 

4 See Vol. II. p 332 — 335. Vol. III. p. 8 — 16, 313, 327. See alſo Dr. Hook's Method 
of improving Philoſophy, paſſim. | 

e F. 84, 88. 

f Sec Yo). II. p. 329, 396, 397, Ec. 

s See above, F. 78, 80. 


> See Vol. I. p. 510. Vol. II. p. 334, 335. Pol. III. p. 316, Ce. 


Scale of Axi- 


Concluſion, 


* 
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92 uffn iST PRA and diſcover all the Ares aud Wotks' that 
a to 4cccHnfedate ria Lie. 


thus the general Heads chat require to be filled up; for per 
che Deſign of the Nebum Orgatithi, have been bri — to; 


either in che way of Conjefture, or from parallel Places of che Author; 


with this View, that Perſons of Leiſure, who have been verſed in pra- 
ctical, as well as ſpeculative Philoſophy, may be the” readier induced 
to finiſh 4 Work, W 


1 See Pal. IL, p. 335. and Vl Il b. 316, 3 
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